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RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Extracts  from  the  Jinalectic  JVTagazine,  vol.  xiil.  page  417. 

"The  writei"  e:^'nbits  to  the  world,  \n  thispublication,  amos'.  intereatin^  and 
'*  curions  picture  of  ^\t  systematic  rapine  and  misrehresentation  ivhich  the  Irish  have 
"  endnred  at  the  hands  of  the  goveimment  and  •zvriters  of  England ;  and^  at  tl^e  same 
"  time,  a  conclnsive  refatation  of  the  most  serious  and  most  injurious  charge,  xvhich 
**  has  rested  on  the  national  character  of  Ireland. 

"The  story  of  her  manifold  wrnngs  has  been  so  often  told,  that  all  but 
"Irishmen  are  tired  of  the  theme;  and  her  sufTerings  have  called  forih  so 
"much  of  the  finest  eloquence,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  that  a  repetition  of 
"  them  now  would  command  a  veryfaint  attention. 

•*  Mr.  C.  has  wisely  avoided  such  a  detail,  and  hmited  liimself  to  a  disquisi- 
"  tion  on  a  few  prominent  circumstances,  relative  to  which,  tiie  friends  of  Ire- 
*' land  have  been  generally  silent.  Nor  is  his  book  a  mere  querimonious  des- 
"  cant  on  the  inhumanity  of  the  British  s^vay  in  that  country:  it  is  an  indignant 
**  and  impassioned,  but  certainly  o  most  convincing  argument,  to  prove  thefa'sity 
"  of  certain  accusations  against  the  Irish  people^  ivhich  have  been  so  bokVypro- 
"  nomiced  and  acquiesced  in  so  generaUy^  that,  at  first  vieiVy  it  seems  idle  now  to 
*'  controvert  them. 

"Clarendon,  Voltaire,  and  Anquetil,  besides  all  those  aiithors  of  less  note 
**  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  frish/  Yet, 
*'  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Carey  satisfactorily  establishes  these  remark- 
**  able  positions — that,  there  is  no  reason  to  belicve  a  conspiracy  existed  for  a  ge- 
*'  neral  insurrection  in  Ireland  on  the  23d  Oct.  1641,  still  less  a  general  consjriricy 
"  to  *  cut  the  throats  of  allthe  English  throughout  the.ivhole  hingdom.*  And  that  the 
*' stories  of  massacres  perpetrated  by  the  Irish,  are  founded  on  the  most  palpable 
**  falsehood  and  perjury. 

*'  The  writer  further  shows,  conclusively,  that  the  RebelUon,  such  as  it  was, 
*•  far  from  being  improvoked,  was  excited  by  a  system  of  treatment  in  ihe 
*' greatest  degree  cruel  nd  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  government,  arising 
*'  from  a  predetermined  plan  to  despoil  the  unhappy  Irish  of  their  lawful  pos- 
"  sessions. 

*•  When  an  author  performs  such  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  success- 
**  fully  attempts  a  vindication  of  a  whole  people  from  caUimnies,  strengthened 
*'  by  the  acquiescence  of  nearly  two  centuries,  it  would  be  worse  than  hyper- 
*•  criticism  to  quarrel  with  the  collocation  of  his  words,  or  the  cadence  of  his 
**  sentences.  PoHshed  diction  undoubtedly  adds  charms  to  truth ;  but  import- 
*'  ant  truthsare  not  the  less  valuable  because  clothed  in  the  plainest  language, 
**  We  shall  not  therefore  enter  into  a  discussion  of  our  author^s  style;  and  if 
**hisfrequent  use  of  strong  epithets  may  seem  to  evince  a  greater  degree  of 
"  angry  feeling  than  is  consistent  with  the  calmness  of  eleg-ant  composition, 
*'  the  theme  will  surely  be  allowed  to  supply  a  justification  for  even  warmer 
♦«indignation."***»* 

**  Upon  the  contradictory  ravings  of  this  besotted  wretch,  [0'Conally,]  un- 
"  corroborated  by  either  fact  or  testimony,  has  been  founded  the  imputatioji 
^' upon  the  luhole  body  of  Irish  CatholicSy  of  the  most  infernal  plot  of~^hich  civilized 
"  or  savageman  was  ever  giulty,  And  ^-et  so  little  do  writers  of  history,  (so 
**  called,)  investigate  their  authorities,  that  the  veracity  of  this  informer  has 
"  never  before,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  been  called  into  question 

*•  To  every  student  of  the  annals  of  Ireland^  therefore.,  ive  may  safely  recommend 
"  the  ivork  ofJMr.  Carey,  us  essential  to  a  right  understanding  ofher  story,-  unless^ 
"  indeed,  he  be  wiHing  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  perusing  that  huge  mass  oi 
"  books  and  records  from  which  Mr.  C.  has  selected  the  substance  of  his*  Vin- 
"dicize.'  And  even  to  such,  if  sucli  there  be,  this  book  would  be  a  most  use- 
"ful  guide  and  assistant." 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Extract  ofa  letterfrom  the  late  Rev.  M.  Carr,  B.  D.  March  15, 1819, 
'*  I  do  tliiuik  yoii  most  cordially,  for  your  most  excellent  and  irrefragable 
•'  Vindici,^  HiberniccC.    You  may  witli  justly  merited  satisfaction,   say,  '  Exegi 
*•'  monumeutum  xre  perennius.'     Please  to  accept  of  this  acknovvledgment, 
"  until  I  am  able  to  wait  on  you,  and  to  renew  it  in  the  warmest  manner." 

Extract  nf  a  letter  from  W.  J.  Macneven,  M.  D.  dated  J^ew  York,  Jpril  12, 1819. 
*'  Yoic  have  victoriotLsly  proved  all  your  positions,  and  not  only  vindicated  our  na- 
"'  tive  conntry,  hut  fixed  an  indelible  stigma  07i  her  oppressor-t.  There  is  a  tone 
"  of  defiance  and  recrimination  in  what  you  write,  that  was  called  for  in  a  vin- 
"  dication;  that  becomes  a  freeman  ;  and  that  is  scarcely  separable  from  virtue 
"  and  a  deep  sense  of  human  rights.  These  feelings  have  made  you  eloquent. 
"Indeed  I  t/iinh  this  book  does  more.for  its  purpose  than  any  other  extant,  and  it 
*'  richly  entitles  you  to  the  thanks  ofevery  lover  of  Ireland,  and  indeed  every  lover 
*'  oftruth  and  kuma^iity  of  any  country.  You  have,  most  sincerely  and  warmly, 
"  those  of  your  faithful  servant,"  &c. 

Extractfrom  the  [London]  Monthly  Magazine,  Febniary,  1820,  page  46. 
"  An  original  work  has  just  appeared  at  Philadelphia,   under  the  title  of 

'*  Vindici?e  Hibernicae.    We  say,  original,  because  it  is  not  a  slavish  compilation 

*\from  English  Authors,  and  a  luretched  copy  of  English  prejudices,  like  most  Ame' 

"  rican  Books. 
*'  The  dedicatlon  is  unique."     [It  is  given  at  full  length.] 
Afterfour  pages  of  copious  extracts,  the  reviewer  concludes,  "  In  this  spirit 

"  Mr.  Carey  fills  a  voUime  of  506  pages,  and,  as  our  readers  will  observe,  by 

"  his  matter  and  manner,  Ms  -work  merits  attention.'* 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  John  Adams,  Esq.  Ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  dated  Qidticy,  April  16,  1819. 

"  I  have  received  your  Vindicis  HibernicBc,  and  I  feel  myself  under  great 
"  obligation  to  you  for  it.  There  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  the  attention  of 
"  mankind  can  be  turned  to  more  advantage;  and  your  enterprise  in  this  pub- 
**  hcation  does  no  less  honour  to  your  choice,  than  to  the  natural  patriotic 
**  affections  of  your  heart." 

Extract  oj  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  James  Madison,  Esq.  Ex-President  of  the  Umted 
States,  dated  Montpelier,  Feb.  11,  1820. 

**  I  liave  dipped  enough  into  your  researches  and  observations,  to  be  satis- 
**fied  of  your  success,  in  showing  that  the  Irish  nation  has  been  as  much  tra- 
**  ducedby  the  pen  oflustory,  as  it  has  been  scoiirged  by  the  rod  ofpower.** 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  JVm.  Coppinger,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  to  ihe 
Rev.  Wm.  Taylor,  of  Boston,  dated  Cove  of  Cork,  May  1,  1821. 

**  The  Vindiciae  Hibernicse  was  highly  acceptable,  and  I  think  vvill  do  con- 
*<  siderable  service  to  the  Cathohc  cause,  both  in  America,  and  at  home.  I  am 
**  tempted  to  write  to  Mr.  Carey,  to  offer  him  my  tribute  of  applause  for  his  zeal- 
**  ous,  spirited,  and  unansxoerable  exposition  of  our  lorongs,  and  to  suggest  the 
**  expediency  of  either  a  reprint  of  that  work,  or  a  large  exportation  of  his 
**  own  edition  into  England  and  Ireland.  A  sense  of  the  injuries  so  atrociously 
**inflicted  on  us  by  our  Enghsh  CiviUzers,  and  of  the  outrageous  calumnies 
**  which  their  unprincipled  scribes  have  been  so  long  vomiting  against  Catho- 
**lic  Ireland,  if  widely  and  deeply  inculcated  by  the  circulation  of  this  book, 
**  must  produce  a  reaction  in  the  minds  of  ourformer  oppressors,  which  would 
**operate  more  powerfully  in  our  behalf,  than  all  our  petitions  for  emancipa- 
"  tion." 


VINDICm  HIBERNIC^.; 

IRELAND  VINDICATED: 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DEVELOP  AND  EXPOSE  A  FEW  OF  THE  MULTIFARIOUS 
ERRORS  AND  MISREPRESENTATIONS  RESPECTING  IRELAND, 

IN  THE  HISTORIES  OF 

Mai^t  Temple,  Wliitelock,  Borlace,  Uushworth^  Clarendon,  Cox, 
Carte,  Leland,  TVarner,  Macauley,  Humey  and  others : 

PAaTICULABLT  IN  THE 

LEGENDARY  TALES  OF  THE  PRETENDED  CON- 
SPIRACY  AND  MASSACRE  OF  1641. 


BY  M.  CAREY, 

JSEMBEIl    OF    TBE    AMERICAIT    FUILOSOPHICAL    SOCIETr    AND    OF    THE    AMEHICAX 
ANTiaUARIAN   SOCIETT,  AUTHOK  OF  THE  OLIVE  BRANCII,  S;C.  SiC. 


SECdND  EDITION,  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROA  ED. 


"  There  is  not  a  national  feeling  that  has  not  been  insulted  and  trodden  un 
der  foot ;  a  national  rig-ht  that  has  not  been  vvithheld,  until  fear  forced  it  from 
the  grasp  of  England ;  or  a  dear  or  ancient  prejudice  that  has  not  been  vio- 
lated,  in  that  abused  country.  As  Cliristians,  ihe  people  of  Ireland  have  been 
denied,  under  penahies  and  disquahfications,  the  exercise  of  the  rites  of  thc 
Cathohc  rehgion,  venerable  for  its  antiquity ,-  admirable  for  its  unity  ;  and  conse' 
crated  by  tJie  belief  of  some  ofthe  best  men  that  ever  breathed.  As  men,  they  have 
been  deprived  of  thecommon  rights  of  British  subjects,  underthe  pretext  that 
they  were  incapable  of  enjoying  them :  which  pretext  had  no  other  foundation 
than  their  resistance  of  oppression,  only  the  more  severe  by  being  sanctioncd 
By  the  laws.  Eng-land  frst  denied  them  the  means  of  improvement ;  and  then  in- 
ftulted  ttiem  loith  the  imputation  of  barbarism.'^ — Paulding. 
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TO 

THOSE  SUPERIOR  SPIRITS, 

WHO  SCORN  THE  YOKE  OF 

FRAUD,  IMPOSTURE,  BIGOTRY,  AND  DELUSION,- 

WHO, 

AT  THE  SACRED  SHRINE  OF  TRUTH, 

WILL  OFFER  UP  THEIR  PREJUDICES, 

HOW  INVETERATE  SOEVER, 

WHEN  HER  BRIGHT  TORCH  ILLUMINATES  THEIR  MINDS : 

WHO, 

POSSESSING  THE  INESTIMABLE  BLESSINGS 

OF 

THRICE-HOLY  AND  REVERED  LIBERTY, 

ACQUIRED  BY  AN  ARDUOUS  Sf  RUGGLE  AGAINST 

A  MERE  INCIPIENT  DESPOTISM, 

WILL  SYMPATHIZE  WITH  THOSB 

WHO  CONTENDED  ARDENTLY,  ALTHOUGH  rNSUCCESSFUI.T,Y. 

AGAINST  AS  GRIEVOUS  AN  OPPRESSION 

AS  EVER  PRESSED  TO  THE  EARTH 

A  NOBLE  AND  GENEROUS  NATION, 

WHICH  EMBARKED  IN  THE  SAME  GLORIOUS  CAUSE 

AS  LEONIDAS,  EPAMINONDAS,  BRUTUS,  THE  PRINCE 

OF  ORANGE,  WILLIAM  TELL,  FAYETTE, 

HANCOCK,  ADAMS,  FRANKLIN, 

AND  WASHINGTON, 

THIS  WORK  IS  DEDICATED. 

•--  «J  ^'  *t  * 


IT  IS  LIKEWISE  DEDICATED  TO 

THE  IMMORTAL  MEMORY  OF 

THE  DESMONDS,  THE  O^NIALS,  THE  o'dONNELS,  THE 

O^MOORES,  THE  PRESTONS,  THE  MOUNTGARRETS, 

THE  CASTLEHAVENS,  THE  FITZGERALDS^ 

THE  SHEARESES,  THE  TONES; 

THE  EMMETTS, 

AND 

THE  MYRIADS  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  IRISHMEN, 

WHO  SACRIFICED  LIFE  OR  FORTUNE 

IN  TflE  UNSUCCESSFUL  EFFORT  TO  EMANCIPATE  A  COUNTRT 

ENDOWED  BY  HEAVEN 

WITH  AS  MANY  AND  AS  CHOICE  BLESSINGS 

AS  ANY  PART  OB^  THE  TERRAQUEOUS  GLOBE, 

BUT,  FOR  AGES,  A  HOPELESS  AND  HELPLESS  VICTIM 

TO  A  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 

TRANSCENDENTLY  PERNICIOUS. 


Philadelphia,  March  6,  1819. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


TO  most  readers  it  will  probably  appear  a  work  of  supere- 
rogation,  in  a  country  and  an  age  so  r.eniote  from  the  scene 
and  the  era  of  the  ev^ents  which  are  discussed  in  this  Vindi- 
cation,  to  investigate  the  subjects  it  embraces.  The  reasons, 
however,  are  powerful,  and  fuUy  justify  the  undertaking. 

The  history  of  Ireland  is  almost  one  solid  mass  of  falsehood 
and  imposture,  erected,  particularly  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  on  the  basis  of  fraud  and  perjury  ; — fraud  and  per- 
jury  so  obvious,  so  stupid,  and  soflagitious,  that,  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  it  must  be  a  subject  of  inexpressible  as- 
tonishment  how  it  ever  gained  currency. 

Nevertheless,  from  such  foul  and  polluted  sources  alone, 
the  knowledge  of  that  history  is  derived  by  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  have  condescended  to  study  it:  and,  however  ex- 
travagant  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  a  serious  truth, 
that  a  large  portion  even  of  those  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  literary  acquirements,  are  almost  as  ignorant  of  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  of  those  of  Arabia  or  Japan.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  a  worse 
state.  With  respect  to  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  latter 
nations,  they  are  barely  ignorant :  but,  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
ahiiost  all  they  know  is  wholly  untrue.  They  give  fuU  faith 
and  confidence  to  some  of  the  most  extravagant  and  spurious 
stories  that  ever  were  ushered  on  the  world,  to  delude  and 
deceive  mankind,  under  the  prostituted  name  of  histories. 

The  terrific  tales  that  are  recorded  of  the  events  of  the 
civil  war  of  1641,  have  sowed,  and  still  continue  to  sow,  a 
copious  seed  of  the  most  vulgar  and  rancorous  prejudices  in 
the  mind  of  man  against  his  fellow  man,  which  have  sprouted 
forth  with  most  pernicious  luxuriance,  and  soured  in  the  breasts 
of  many  the  sweet  milk  of  human  kindness  towards  those 
with  whom  they  are  in  daily  habits  of  association.  These 
prejudices  are  too  generally  prevalent  in  the  British  domi- 
nions. 

In  Ireland,  they  have  produced  the  most  baleful  conse- 
quences,  and  still  afford  some  sort  of  countenance  to  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  remnant  of  the  laws  "  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  popery" — an  odious  code,  by  which  rapine,  cruelty,  and 
demorahzation  have  been  legally  systematized,  and  every 
principle  of  honour,  honesty,  good  faith,  justice,  and  sound 
policy,  violated. 

Many  of  these  prejudices  have  been  transplanted  from  their 
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natlve  soil  by  emigrants,  and  liave  taken  root  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  the  general  liberality  of  the  age.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  their  range  is  confined,  and  their  influence  in- 
considerable.  Neverthtless,  the  erroneous  impressions  re- 
specting  Irish  afFairs  are  universal  here,  from  the  corrupt 
sources  whence  her  hearc-rending  story  is  derived. 

Should  it,  therefore,  bc  asked,  why  I  have  taken  the  trou- 
ble  to  explore  the  musty  volumes  whence  I  have  drawn  the 
materials  for  this  work?  I  reply,  I  have  had  three  motives  : 
the  pleasure  of  detecting  and  exposing  fraud  and  imposture  ; 
the  vindication  of  my  native  country ;  and  the  fond  hope,  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands  of  liberal  and  enlightened  men,  who  only  require  to 
have  the  fair  and  holy  form  of  Truth  placed  before  their  eyes, 
properly  authenticated,  to  induce  them  to  clasp  her  to  their 
bosoms.  For  such  I  write  :  and  there  is  a  large  fund  of  con- 
solation  and  encouragement  to  be  derived  from  the  considera- 
tion,  that  I  address  a  public  which  has  notany  sordid  motives 
of  self-interest  to  impel  it  to  uphold  the  cause  of  imposture. 
There  is  here  no  Protestant,  nor  Presbyterian,  nor  Quaker, 
nor  Catholic,  nor  Universalist  ascendency,  with  a  power  built 
on  the  pestiferous  basis  of  fraud,  perjury,  and  misrepresen- 
tation. 

This  is  an  inestimable  advantage,  which  writers  on  this 
subject,  in  the  British  dominions,  cannot  enjoy  to  the  same 
cxtent.  The  power,  influence,  and  ascendency  of  the  "  sacred 
caste^'^  the  Irish  oligarchs  who  uphold  the  despotismofa 
dominant  and  domineering  ecclesiastical  establishment,  which, 
to  compensate  them  for  their  services,  ensures  them  the  un- 
disturbed  possession  of  so  undue  a  proportion  of  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  society,  would  fall  prostrate  at  the  touch 
of  the  talisman  of  truth,  as  the  gorgeous  fabric  of  Aladdin's 
palace  fell  at  the  touch  of  the  wand  of  the  genius :  and  there- 
fore,  how  disgraceful  soever  it  may  be  to  human  nature,  it  is 
not  wonderful,  considering  thc  weakness,  the  wickedness,  and 
the  selfishness  of  mankind,  that  so  much  pains  should  have 
been  and  are  taken  to  stifle  the  voice  of  injurious  truth,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  productive  and  lucrative  impos- 
ture. 

Some  gentlemen  have  exclaimed  against  this  undertaking, 
as  pernicious,  and  calculated  to  revive  ancient  prejudices,  and 
excite  hostiiity  between  differentdenominations  of  Christians, 
and  between  the  natives  of  the  two  British  islands.  Charity 
induces  me  to  hope,  that  those  who  raise  these  objections  are 
deceived,  not  deceivers, — that  they  believe  what  they  profess. 
But  that  their  impressions,  if  ingenuous,  arise  from  a  very 
contracted  view  of  the  subject,  may  be  made  as  clear  as  any 
axiom  in  morals  or  politics. 

There  might  be  some  plausibility  ia  these  objections,  had 
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the  frauds  and  falsehoods  I  have  undertaken  to  expose  and 
refute,  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  their  influence  whoUy  ceased 
to  operate.  But  thev  have  unfortunately  survived  the  causes 
which  gave  them  birth  ;  become  engrafted  in  history  ;  taken 
complete  possession  of  the  public  mind  ;  and  are  ahnost  as 
thoroughly  and  as  universally  believed,  as  the  best  established 
facts  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Can  the  man,  then,  who 
honestly  endeavours  to  demolish  the  fabric  of  deception,  and 
by  this  demolition,  eradicate  the  angry  passions  which  it  has 
engendered,  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  engaged  in  a 
laudable  warfare, — the  warfare  of  holy  truth  against  impious 
imposture  ?  Do  not  those  who  labour  to  prevent  the  success 
of  such  an  undertaking,  uphold  the  cause  of  fraud  and  de- 
lusion? 

Having  stated  the  motives  to  this  undertaking,  I  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  reader  the  several  points  which  I 
have  laboured,  and  I  trust  successfuUy,  to  establish.  That 
they  are  of  vital  importance,  and  that,  if  proved,  they  invali- 
date  a  large  portion  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  as  narrated  by 
Temple,  Borlace,  Carte,  Warner,  Leland,  Macauley,  Hume, 
and  others,  will  appear  obvious  on  a  slight  perusal.  This  con- 
sideration  entitles  them  to  a  sober,  serious  examination. 

It  is  not,by  any  means,  pretended  that  they  are  discussed  sys- 
tematically,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  arranged.  The 
proofs  are  dispersed  throughout  the  work  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing  their  want  of  arrangement,  cannot,  I  hope,  fail  to  satisfy 
every  candid  mind, — 

I.  That  the  statements  of  Temple,  Clarendon,  Warner, 
Leland,  and  all  the  other  writers  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  that 
the  Irish,  for  forty  years  previous  to  the  insurrection  of  1641, 
enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  peace,  security,  happiness,  and  tole- 
ration,  is  as  base  and  shameful  a  falsehood  as  ever  disgraced 
the  pages  of  historv,  and  is  no  more  like  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  than  the  history  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon  is  like  the 
true  history  of  England.     For 

II.  That,  during  this  period,  there  was  scarcely  a  Catholic 
in  the  kingdom  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  property,  or 
in  the  exercise  of  his  re.ligion.     And 

III.  That,  during  the  same  period,  the  Irish  were  plun- 
dered  by  the  government  of  nearly  a  million  of  acres  of  their 
lands,  in  the  most  wicked,  unjust  and  perfidious  manner  ;  and 
by  rapacious  individuals,  to  an  extent  beyond  calculation. 

IV.  That  0'Conally's  pretended  discovery  of  a  conspiracy, 
is  one  unvaried  strain  of  perjury. 

V.  That  there  was  no  conspiracy  for  a  general  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  on  the  23d  October,  1641 . 

VI.  That  the  basis  on  which  rests  the  story  of  the  pretend- 
ed  bloody  massacre  by  the  Irish^  is  a  tissue  of  the  most  gross 
and  palpable  falsehood  and  perjury.  On  the  contrary, 
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VII.  That  the  massacres  perpetrated  07i  the  Irish^  by  St. 
Lecjer,  Monroe,  Tichbourne,  Hamilton,  Grenville,  Ireton,  and 
Cromwell,  vvere  as  savage,  as  ferocious,  as  brutal,  and  as 
bloody,  as  the  horrible  feats  of  Cortes  or  Pizarro,  Attila  or 
Genghis  Khan  ;  and  particularly,  that  history  presents  no- 
thing  more  shocking  or  detestable  than  the  massacre  perpe- 
trated  by  Ireton  in  the  cathedral  of  Cashel,  and  by  Cromwell 
in  Drogheda  and  Wexford. 

VIII.  That  the  Irish  government  issued  a  sanguinary  or- 
der  to  slaughter  "  all  men  able  to  bear  arms,  in  places  where 
the  insurgents  were  harboured,"  without  any  discrimination 
between  the  innocent  and  guilty  ;  that  the  Long  Parliament 
enacted  an  ordinance,  "  forbidding  quarter  to  be  given  to  any 
Irishman  taken  prisoner  in  England  ;"  and  that  those  blood- 
thirsty  edicts  were  carried  into  operation. 

IX.  That  the  scheme  of  a  general  extirpation  of  the  Irish, 
as  general  a  confiscation  of  their  estates,  and  an  entirely  new 
plantation  of  the  country,  was  most  seriously  entertained, 
anil  for  some  time  acted  upon,  by  the  Irish  rulers  and  their 
officers. 

X.  That  the  idea  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  whereby  the 
Irish  might  escape  from  this  projected  plan  of  extirpation, 
excited  as  universal  an  alarm  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  if 
the  established  religion  and  government  wero  about  to  be 
Avholly  overturned. 

XI.  Thatthe  Irish  governmentleft  nothing  barbarous,cruel, 
or  wicked,  undone,  to  goad  the  Irish  to  resistance,  and  to  ex- 
tend  the  insurrection  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  enriching  themselves  and  their  friends  by  confisca- 
tions. 

XII.  That  if  the  Irish  insurgents  of  1641  deserved  to  be 
stigmatized  as  traitors  and  rebels,  then  were  the  English  re- 
volutionists  of  1688,  the  American  of  1776,  and  the  French 
of  1789,  traitors  and  rebels  of  the  very  worst  possible  kind  ; 
as  their  grievances  bore  no  more  proportion  to  those  of  the 
Irish,  than  the  gentle  Schuylkill  to  the  impetuous  Mississippi, 
the  hill  of  Howth  to  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  or  lake  Erie  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

XIII.  That  there  is  a  striking  contradiction  between  the 
facts  and  inductions  of  Carte,  Warner,  Leland,  and  nearly 
all  the  other  writers  of  Irish  history. 

XIV.  That,  in  the  Anglo-Hibernian  histories  of  Ireland, 
there  is  so  much  error  and  falsehood,  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  or  denial,  as  to  destroy  their  credibility. 

XV.  That  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  British  domi- 
nions,  was  characterized  by  a  succession  of  forged  plots,rest- 
ing  on  the  basis  of  flagrant  perjuries,  and  calculated  to  sacri- 
fice  the  lives  and  property  of  the  innocent,  and  enrich  male- 
factors  of  the  worst  kind. 

XVI.  That  the  Irish  code  of  laws,  whose  pretended  object 
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was  "to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery,"  was  intended  to  gra- 
tify  all  tbe  basest  passions  of  human  nature,  in  violation  of 
public  faith,  bonour,  justice,  and  humanity ;  and  that  it  or- 
ganized  as  tyrannical  an  invasion  of  liberty,  and  as  piratical 
a  depredation  on  property,  and  was  covered  by  as  base  a 
cloak  of  hypocrisy  as  the  annals  of  the  world  can  produce. 

I  fondly  flatter  myself,  I  repeat,  that  the  proofs  I  have  ad- 
duced  fuUy  establish  the  whole  of  these  points.  But  should  I 
be  too  sanguine  in  this  expectation,  I  still  trust  that  I  shall 
secure  the  assent  of  liberal  and  ingenuous  minds  to  all  the 
essential  ones.  Against  the  fortresses  offraud  and  imposture, 
I  have  brought  a  battery  of  eight-and-forty  pounders,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  demolish  them.  The  arsenals  of  enemies, 
some  of  them  most  envenomed,  have  furnished  all  the  artil- 
lery.  The  laborious  and  unwearied  research  for  them,  and 
their  mere  disposition  and  arrangement,  are  all  the  merit  I 
claim. 

It  would  be  a  most  fastidious  and  hypercritical  delicacy, 
that  should  preclude  a  writer  from  fairly  stating  the  merits 
of,  and  obviating  objections  to,  his  materials,  or  the  authori- 
ties  on  which  he  relies  to  support  his  narrative,  if  he  write 
history;  or  his  discussions,  if  he  investigate  historical  facts. 
I  neither  feel  myself,  nor  fear  in  my  readers  any  such  dclicacy^ 
I  therefore  treat  on  the  materials  of  this  publication,  as  I 
should  on  those  of  any  other  whatsoever. 

There  is  probably  no  historical  work  extant,  that  rests  on 
stronger  grounds.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  fact  of  impor- 
tance,  throughout  the  whole,  that  is  not  supported,  not  only 
by  reference  to,  but,  what  is  far  more  important,  by  quotations 
from,  indisputable  authorities, — authorities  almost  univer- 
sally  hostile  to  the  cause  I  espouse. 

Dr.  Curry,  in  his  invaluable  work,  the  "  Historical  and  Cri- 
tical  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Ireland,"  has  set  a  laud- 
able  example  in  this  department  of  literature.  He  has,  in 
most  cases,  established  his  facts  by  copious  quotations.  I 
have  gone  beyond  his  example ;  been  more  general  in  my 
quotations;  and  but  slenderly  availed  myself  of  the  Irish  wri- 
ters:  whereas  a  large  portion  of  his  authorities  are  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and,  although  they  are  in  themselves  perfectly 
sound  and  unexceptionable,  j^^et  they  are  liable  to  cavil,  for 
which  I  was  determined  to  afford  no  pretext  whatever.  On 
such  a  question,  Catholic  authorities  would  not  have  sufli- 
cient  weight  with  minds  devoured  by  prejudic^e;  and  would 
come  before  the  world  in  a  questionable  form,  subjectto  sus- 
picions  of  partiality.  I  have  therefore  almost  wholly  rejected 
them  throughout;  so  that,  in  abouteleven  hundred  quotations, 
there  are  not  twenty  from  writers  of  that  class ;  and,  in  one 
of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the  book,  that  on  thc  sub- 
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ject  of  the  massacres  and  murders  perpetrated  on  the  Irish,  I 
have  not  availed  myself  of  a  single  one  of  their  advocates.  In 
thisrespect,  therefore,  the  work  rests  on  the  mostimpregnable 
foundation.    No  similar  instance  has  probably  ever  occurred. 

My  heart  swells  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction  and  pride,  that 
I  can  come  before  the  critical  world,  with  a  defence  of  Ire-: 
land,  resting  on  the  names  of  Spencer,  Davies,  Coke,  Temple, 
Borlace,  Clarendon,  Nalson,  Carte,  Warner,  Leland,  Baker, 
Orrery,  Rushworth,  &c.  nearly  all  of  whom  were  open  or 
concealed  enemies  of  that  country  and  its  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants.  It  may  seem  extraordinary,  that  there  is  on  the  list 
the  name  of  the  wretched  Temple,  who  was  so  far  ashamed 
of  his  own  spurious  work,  that  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain, 
to  suppress  it :  but  it  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  under- 
taking,  that  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  this  father  of  all  the  im- 
posture, 

"  B}'  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned," 
for,  were  all  the  other  authorities,  cited  in  this  work,  totally 
annihilated,  there  is  enough  in  Temple's  miserable  legend  to 
demolish  the  fabric  of  fraud  and  deception,  in  the  erection  of 
which,  so  much  time,  and  such  varied  talents,  have  been 
prostituied,  for  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  past. 

Having  stated  the  motives  to  this  undertaking;  the  points 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove ;  and  the  materials  I  have  em- 
ployed,  it  remains  to  render  some  account  of  the  execution  of 
the  plan  :  and  here,  I  confess,  I  feel  myself  open  to  censure, 
from  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  shrink.  The  work  is  in  a 
very  impcrfect  state  indeed;  and  has  not  had  a  due  share  of 
attention  bestowed  on  it.  Whether,  by  any  degree  of  time 
and  labour,  I  could  have  rendered  it  complete  and  perfect,  I 
am  very  doubtful.  But  this  is  certain,  that  I  might  have 
made  it  far  less  imperfect,  had  I  devoted  more  time  to  it. 
The  great  body  of  it  has  been  written  at  night,  when  the 
pressure  of  usual  avocations  had  subsided ;  and  next  day 
hastily  committed  to  the  press,  under  all  the  consequent  dis- 
advantages. 

This  statement,  it  is  hoped,  will  operate  as  some  apology 
for  the  manifest  imperfections  of  the  work.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever,  unaware,  that,  in  strict  justice,  this  avowal  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  rendering  those  imperfections  more  unpardonable ; 
as  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  pre- 
sent  his  productions  to  the  world,  without  due  preparation; 
that  it  is  disrespectful,  and  deserves  severe  censure ;  in  a 
word,  that  the  haste  with  which  this  Vindication  has  been 
composed  and  hurried  through  the  press,  so  far  from  being 
an  extenuation,  is  an  aggravation  of  the  offence. 

The  correctness  of  these  objections  cannot  be  denied.  But 
let  it  sink  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that,  whatever  I 
may  sufFer  from  the  justice,  or  evcn  the  utmost  rigour,  of 
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criticism,is  unimportant,  compared  with  what  I  feel  from  the 
convictions  of  ray  own  mind.  I  stand  self-condemned.  That 
I  have  not  done  justice  to  myself,  in  presenting  the  work  to 
the  public  in  such  an  imperfect  state,  is  of  little  importance. 
This  might  lower  the  sails  of  my  vanity :  but  it  could  affect 
me  alone.  But,  having  undertaken  the  delightful  task  of  vin- 
dicating  the  country  of  Swift,  Parnell,  Goldsmith,  Sterne, 
Farquhar,  Burke,  Flood,  Curran,  Grattan,  Montgomery,  and 
a  long  and  bright  galaxy  of  such  illustrious  characters  ;  a 
country  whose  natives,  notwithstanding  the  countless  bless- 
ings  bestowed  on  them  by  Nature,  in  local  situation,  fertility 
of  soil,  and  sakibrity  of  climate,  have  been  for  ages  doomed 
to  pine  in  the  most  abject  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  idle- 
ness  athome;  but  abroad,  in  every  region  and  every  clime 
of  the  known  world,  have  displayed  the  brightest  energies  of 
the  human  character,  in  ail  the  varied  walks  of  life  ;  a  coun- 
try  which  has  furnished  ahnost  every  nation  in  Christendom 
with  statesmen  and  warriors,  driven  from  their  native  soil  by 
lordly  despotism,  rampant  injustice,  and  religious  intoler- 
ance;'*^  a  country  the  most  calumniated,  and  among  the  most 
oppressed,  in  the  world  ;  having  as  fair  a  field  to  explore  as 
ever  courted  the  exertions  of  any  writer,  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try,  I  most  deeply  regret,  and  sincerely  apologize  for,  the 
want  of  judgment  whichled  me  to  appear  precipitately  before 
the  public,  without  that  degree  of  elaboration  which  the  im- 
portance  of  the  «ubject  demanded. 

Having  candidly  avowed  thus  much  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
ecution  of  the  work,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  censured  for  ex- 
pressing  a  hope,  that  there  is,  in  the  object  I  have  had  in  view 
— the  glorious  cause  I  have  undertaken — and  the  impregnable 
basis  on  which  this  Vindication  rests,  a  redeeming  virtue, 
that  would  atone  for  defects  and  imperfections  even  greater 
than  are  to  be  found  in  these  pages.  He  must  be  a  most  fas- 
tidious  epicure,  who,  when  hungry,  would  turn  in  scorn  from 
excellent  viands,  merely  because  the  traiteur  had  been  inju- 
dicious  or  inexpert  in  the  cookery:  and  a  reader  would  be 
equally  injudicious,  who  should  reject  a  work  which  shed  the 

*  Extractfrom  an  unanimoiis  Address,  agreed  io  by  the  Federal  mevibers  of  the 
legislature  of  J\IaryUnidy  piiblished  in  conseqxLence  ofthe  Baltimore  riota. 
^  "  A.  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  has  long  langidshed  under  oppres- 
sions  reprobrated  by  humamty^  and  discoimtenanced  by  jii-st  policy.  It  would  argue 
penury  of  human  feeling',  and  ignorance  of  human  rights,  to  siibmit  patieiitly 
to  those  oppressions.  Centuries  have  rvitnessed  the  struggles  of  Irelandy  but  with 
only  partial  success.  Rebellions  and  insurrections  have  continued,  with  but 
short  intervals  of  tranquillity.  Many  of  the  Irish,  like  the  French,  are  the 
Jhereditary  foes  of  Great  Britain.  Airterica  has  opened  her  fwms  to  the  oppressed 
of  aU  nations.  No  people  have  availed  themselves  of  the  asylum  with  more 
alacrity,  or  in  greater  numbers,  than  the  Irish,  Iligh  is  the  meed  of  praise,  rich 
thereioard^  lohich  Irishmen  have  merited  from  the  gratitude  of  America.  AS  HE- 
ROES  AND  STATESMEN,  THEY  HONOUR  THEIR  ADOPTED  COUN- 
TRY." 
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broad  glare  of  truth  on  an  importantandmuch-misrepresented 
period  of  history,  merely  because  the  writer  had  failed  in  the 
due  arrangement  of  his  materials. 

Some  readers  may  complain,  that  the  quotations  are  too 
numerous;  that  they  disfigure  the  appearance  of  the  work  ; 
and  unnecessarily  enhance  its  volume  :  and  some  may  be  un- 
just  enough  to  believe  that  the  latter  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  writer. 

Whoever  entertains  this  idea  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  writing,  and  have  never  tried  the  experiment. 
The  search  for  some  of  those  passages,  not  exceeding  three 
or  four  lines,  has  cost  more  time  and  labour  than  have  been 
employed  in  writing  five  or  six  pages.  In  fact  the  time  wasted 
in  examining  the  dry  and  dreary  details  of  a  soporific  volume 
of  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  pages, 
where  hardly  a  single  fact  was  to  be  gleaned,  would  have  suf- 
ficed  for  writing  a  chapter  of  original  matter. 

In  some  cases,  however,  I  may  have  given  more  quota- 
tions  than  were  necessary :  but  this  error  is  venial.  Those 
who  are  satisfied  with  one  or  two  authorities,  out  of  six  or 
eight,  might  pass  over  the  remainder  :  whereas  the  contrary 
and  common  error,  of  aifording  inadequate  support  to  what 
we  are  ourselves,  and  suppose  others,  convinced  of,  is  a  vital 
one.  A  single  instance  of  the  latter  is  productive  of  more  in- 
jurious  consequences  than  twenty  of  the  former. 

For  the  exuberance  of  quotations,  an  adequate  reason  can 
be  given.  It  requires  no  ordinary  weight  of  proof,  in  the 
gross  adulteration  of  Irish  history,  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  on  points  wherein  error  is  so  gross,  truth 
so  little  known,  means  of  correct  information  so  limited,  and 
prejudice  so  inveterate. 

What  would  it  have  availed  had  I  written  a  narrative  of  the 
events  discussed  in  this  work,  even  with  a  long  series  of  re- 
ferences  to  my  authorities  ?  Who,  to  verify  the  facts,  would 
take  the  pains  to  explore  Temple,  and  Borlace,  and  Rushworth, 
and  Baker,  and  Clarendon,  and  Carte,  and  Leland,  and  War- 
ner,  and  so  many  other  writers  whom  I  have  quoted  ?  Nol 
one  in  a  hundred.  The  facts  would  be  regarded  as  resting 
on  my  mere  ipse  dixit,  and  wholly  fail  to  produce  the  elTect 
intended.  But  lives  there  a  man  who  will  dare  to  refuse  his 
assent,  when  I  quote  Ludlow,  for  the  butchery  at  Cashel ;  the 
marquis  of  Ormonde,  and  Cromwell  himself,  for  that  at  Drog- 
heda  ;  Borlace,  for  the  starvation  of  *'  7000  of  the  vulgar  sort," 
by  one  regiment;  Rushworth,  for  the  bloodthirsty  decree  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  "  to  give  no  quarter  to  Irish  prisoners;" 
and  the  lords  justices  themselves,  for  the  murderous  order  to 
"  kill  every  man  able  to  bear  arms,  in  those  places  whcre  re- 
bels  werc  harboured  ?" 

On  this  subject  I  desire  to  be  distinctlv  understood.  Though 
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literary  reputation,  to  every  man  who  employs  hispen  for  the 
public,  must  be  a  desirable  object;  yet  I  should  be  more 
highly  gratified,  were  thia  Vindication  a  mere  collection  of 
*'  shreds  and  patches,"  without  a  single  page  of  my  own  com- 
position,  a  collection  in  which  my  sole  merit  would  arise  from 
the  research  for,  and  arrangement  of,  facts,  forcing  conviction 
on  the  reader's  mind,  than  if  it  united  the  manly  boldness  of 
Tacitus  with  the  elaborate  elegance  of  Gibbon,  but  were  as 
deceptious  and  fraudulent  as  Clarendon's  account  of  the  state 
of  Ircland  previous  to  1641,  or  Hume's,  of  the  insurrection 
of  that  year.  Wretched,  indeed,  and  meriting  pity  and  con- 
tempt,  must  be  the  man  who  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  be' 
tween  the  two  results  of  his  labours. 

In  following  the  track  of  such  an  indefatigable  writer  as 
Curry,  who  has  almbst  exhausted  the  sickening  subject,  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  avoid  using  the  same  materials, 
and  frequently  making  analogous  dispositions  of,*and  deduc- 
tions  from,  them.  This  is  the  fate  of  every  writer  who  tra- 
vels  over  ground  already  beaten.  A  man  who  writes  history, 
or  discusses  historical  subjects,  of  remote  periods,  is  no  fur- 
ther  worthy  of  credit,  than  as  he  narrates  facts  aheady  re- 
corded.  Invention  and  fraud  are  synonymous  terms.  AU 
that  remain  for  modern  writers,  who  treat  of  remote  events, 
are,  laborious  research ;  judicious  selection  of  materials; 
fidelity  of  reference  or  quotation;  and  correct  induction.  How 
far  I  have  succeeded  with  the  second  and  fourth,  the  world 
will  decide  :  but  to  the  first  and  third  I  fearlessly  lay  claim. 
I  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  procuring  the  ne- 
cessary  materials,  nor  time  nor  labour  in  their  examination. 
Almost  every  book  in  the  Philadelphia  library,  bearing  on 
this  subject,  (and  the  number  is  immense,)  I  have  examined; 
and  moreover  procured  many,  which  it  does  not  contain,  from 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Burlington.^ 

On  the  subject  of  fidelity  of  quotation,  I  wish  to  state,  that 
I  have  been  as  careful  as  human  frailty  would  admit,  to  avoid 
errors :  but  in  the   very  unusual  number  of  authorities,  some 

•  It  is  not  pretended,  that  I  have  read  all  the  books  I  have  quoted.  Half  a 
life  would  scarcely  be  adequate  to  this  purpose.  No  man  of  business  could 
read  Thurloe  and  Rushworth,  amounting  to  fifteen  ponderous  folios,  in  less 
than  two  or  three  years,  But  four-tifths  of  the  books  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red,  and  many  others  whicli  were  too  barren  to  afford  a  single  passage,  1  have 
exumined  pag-e  by  page.  Others  have  been  more  slightly  searched  ;  and  of 
some,  only  certain  volumes,  on  cotemporaneous  events.  Those  accustomed 
to  investigations  of  this  kind,  know  that  a  single  glance  frequently  suffices  to 
ascertain  whether  a  page  be  hkely  to  furnish  suitable  matter.  This  has  been 
-remarkably  the  case  with  Thurloe,  Rushworth,  and  Clarendon.  Temple, 
Carte,  Warner,  Leland,  and  some  others,  who  have  furnishedthe  principal  part 
of  my  materials,  required,  and  have  accordingly  received,  a  closer  examina- 
tion.  But  of  the  matter  suitable  for  my  purpose,  even  in  these  works,  a  larg"e 
portion  must  have  wholly  escaped  me,  from  the  rapidity  of  m>  researches. 
Moreover,  of  my  selections,  I  have  not  been  able  to  avaii  myself  of  more  than 
one-fourth  part,  in  consequence  of  the  hmits  prescribed  to  this  work. 
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may  have  escaped  me.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  am  satisfied  they 
are  few  and  unimportant.  Should  any  be  discovered,  I  shall 
regard  the  communication  of  them  as  a  signal  favour. 

I  have  been  led  to  notice  slightly,  and  merely  as  connected 
with  the  subject,  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament  and  of  Charles  I.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
civil  war,  there  were  egregious  and  multifarious  *'  faults  on 
both  sides,"  some  of  which  truth  has  called  upon  me  to  state. 
Zealous  friends  of  free  government,  who  have  been  nurtured 
in  idolatry  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  they  regard  as  im- 
maculate,  will  scarcely  pardon  a  writer  who  exposes  them  to 
execration,  for  their  "  no  quarter^^  ordinance  ;  for  their  ran- 
corous  opposition  to  a  cessation  of  arms  ;  and  for  their  de- 
vouring  rage  for  the  extermination  of  the  Irish,  and  the  con- 
fiscation  of  their  estates  :  and  the  idolaters  of  the  "  royahnar- 
tyr''^  will  equally  denounce  me,  for  daring  to  expose  his  base 
perfidy  to  the  Irish.  This  result  is  disregarded.  Censure 
and  abuse  as  they  may,  volumes  of  such  censure  and  abuse 
will  not  disprove  a  single  fact. 

When  this  work  was  about  two-thirds  printed,  I  met  with 
a  most  excellent  history  of  Ireland,  by  John  Lawless,  Esqr. 
published  anno  1814,  wherein  the  writer  defends  his  country's 
character  and  rights,  in  an  unusually  bold,  eloquent,  master- 
ly,  and  overwhelming  manner.  Having  derived  his  materials 
from  the  same  sources  as  Curry,  sources  to  which  I  also  have 
had  recourse,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  a  same- 
ness  betv/een  his  work  and  this.  I  am  gratified  to  state,  that 
there  is  a  coincidence  between  his  views  of  most  of  the  sub- 
jects,  and  those  I  have  taken,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
rapacity  and  plunder  of  James  I.  I  regret,  however,  to  find, 
that  he  has  very  slightly  passed  over  the  two  most  important 
points  embraced  in  this  work :  I  mean  the  account  of  the 
sham  general  conspiracy,  and  the  legends  of  the  massacre 
of  1641,  which  his  powerful  pen  could  have  so  ably  exposed, 
and  for  the  detection  of  which  he  must  have  had  far  more  co- 
pious  materials  in  Dublin  than  I  could  procure  in  Philadel- 
phia.  This  elegant  and  interesting  history  ought  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  Irishman  who  feels  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  his  country. 

The  strong  language  of  reprobation,  which  I  have  used  to- 
wards  the  English  administrations  in  Ireland,  will  probably 
excite  the  ire  of  some  unthinking  Englishmen,  who  may  re- 
gard  it  as  a  libel  on  their  nation.  Such  feelings  can  be  en- 
tertained  only  by  illiberal  minds.  Every  enlightened  Eng- 
lishman  will  svmpathize  in  the  horrible  sufferings  of  Ireland, 
and  consign  to  infamy  the  memory  of  those  oppressors,  whose 
rapine  and  cruelty  inflicted  so  much  misery  on  so  fair  a  por- 
tion  of  the  globe,  and  pursued  a  system  so  well  adapted  to 
eternize  hostility  between  the  two  nations,  which  had  not  a 
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single  feature  calculated  to  secure  the  attachment  of  a  people 

easily  alienated  bv  hostility,  but  proverbially  celebrated  for 

being  as  easily  conciliated  by  kindness  as  any  in  the  world. 

But  the  dreadful  scenes  exhibited  in  Ireland  were  not  the 

result  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  English  nation :  they  arose 

from  the  relations   between  the   two  islands.     Had  the  case 

been  whoUy  reversed, — had   Ireland  been  the  master  nation, 

probably  Irishmen  would  have 

"  Play'd  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  e'eii  angels  weep," 

and  run  riot  in  England,  as  Englishmen  have  done  in  Ireland : 
for,  if  there  be  one  truth  more  clearly  proved  by  history  than 
another,  it  is,  that  nations,  or  bodies  of  men,  are  demons 
when  they  have  uncontrolled  power  over  other  nations  or 
bodies.  AU  the  oppressions,  the  tyrannies,  the  rapines,  the 
bloody  persecutions,  that  disgrace  and  dishonour  the  polluted 
and  wretched  annals  of  mankind,  bear  the  most  irrefragable 
evidence  to  this  appalling  position. 

The  English,  for  two  hundred  years,  have  commemorated 
with  horror  against  the   Dutch,  the  massacre  at  Amboyna  j 
the    statement  of  the   atrocity   of  which   bears  the  strongest 
marks  of  gross  exaggeration  and  falsehood  :  for  who  can  al- 
low  himself  to  believe  the  miserable  tale,  that  "  the  tortured 
■wretches  tvere  forced  to  drink  water  till  their  bodies  zuere  dis' 
tended  to  the  titmost  pifch^  aJid  then  caused  to  disgorge  the  zva- 
ter^  and  the  process  repeated ;''''  that  they  "  if  ^re  burned^  from 
the  feet  upwards^  in  order  to  extort  the  confession  of  a  con- 
spiracy  i^''  that  "  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes  were  torn 
off;^^  or,  finally,  that  "  holes  were  made  in  their  breasts,  and 
the  cavities  filled  with  infammable  matter  P^^^     Every  man  of 
common  scnse  must  see  and  admit,  that  it  carries  its  refuta- 
tion  stamped   on  its  face.     Yet   such  is  the  record  of  this 
legend*     A  rancorous  hostility  prevailed  between  the  Eng- 
lish  and  the  Dutch  :  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that 
the  conspiracy  charged  upon  the  former  by  the  latter  was 
real,  and  that  the  conspirators  were  justly  and  regularly  pu- 
nished.     The  rest  of  the  story,  I  repeat,  has  the  most  mani- 
fest  and  palpable  appearance  of  exaggeration  and  embellish- 
ment,    contrived   for   the   purpose   of  rendering   the    Dutch 
odious.     This  is  the  more  probable,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  lying  spirit  of  that  age,  of  which  I  have  given  so  many 
striking  instances. 

But  suppose  the  story  of  "  the  massacre  of  Amboyna"  true  ; 
suppose  all  those  horrid  deeds  were  rcally  perpetrated :  a 
thousand  such  scenes  would  fall  short  of  the  sufferings  in- 
flicted  on  the  Irish,  in  the  Desmoi;^  war,  or  the  insurrection 
of  1641  :  and,  in  truth,  the  whole  legend  fades  into  insigni- 

*  Encyclop3cd;a  Perthensis,  T,  561. 
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ficance,  compared  with  the  single  fact  of  the  horrible  butchery 

at  Drogheda. 

Let  any  candid,  fair,   and  honourable   Englishman,  there- 

fore,  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say,  whether  he  can  jus- 

tify  himself  for  censuring  an  Irishman  for  mourning  over  the 

melancholy  story  of  his  country's  sufFerings  ;  vindicating  her 

character ;  and  attempting  to  remove  the  mountains  of  oblo- 

quy   and   abuse  with  which  wicked  men  have  overwhelmed 

her  for  centuries  ?     The  Englishman  feels  deeply  for  the  ho- 

nour  of  his  country.    Why  condemn,  why  not  rather  applaud 

the  same  feeling  in  an  Irishman?    Has  not  an  Irishman,  like 

an  Englishman, 

"  Senses,  afFections,  passions?  Is  he  not  fed  with  the  same  food,  hnrtwith 
the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as"  an  Enghshman  ?  "If 
you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  If  you 
poison  U3,  do  we  not  die  ?  And  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not"  defend  our- 
selves  ? 

My  requisitions  on  the  reader  are  few  and  simple.  I  merely 
request  a  candid  and  patient  hearing ;  that  no  inveterate  pre- 
judice  may  be  allowed  to  operate  against  me  ;  and  that  the 
"  Vindicise  Hibernicse"  may  not  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
criticism  as  if  it  were  injudiciously  offered  to  the  world  as  a 
regular,  systematic,  finished  work,  to  which  it  explicitly  de- 
clines  making  any  pretensions, — but  rather  as  a  series  of  dis- 
tinct  and  somewhat  desultory  chapters,  tending  to  prove  certain 
points,  each  insulated  from  the  rest.  To  this  view  I  request  the 
most  particular  attention  ;  and  that  it  may  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind,  throughout  the  perusal  of  the  work.  I  court  and 
defy  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny  iiito  my  facts  and  inductions. 
Let  no  indulgence  be  shown  to  those  on  which  there  is  the 
least  doubt  or  uncertainty :  let  all  be  rejected,  that  do  not 
carry  with  them  irresistible  conviction.  If,  in  the  ardent 
zeal  I  feel  in  what  I  deem  the  noblest  of  causes,  I  have  occa- 
sionally  over-rated  the  force  of  the  evidence,  and  drawn  con- 
clusions  which  that  evidence  does  not  appear  to  warrant,  on 
some  particular  points,  and  if  my  positions  on  those  be  re- 
jected,  I  trust  that  this  decision  will  not  affect  any  of  the 
others.  Let  each  stand  forth  substantively  by  itself,  and  not 
bring  on  the  downfall  of  its  neighbour  by  its  error,  or  sup- 
port  its  neighbour's  error  by  its  truth. 

—  ^ 

Pecuniary  considerations  have  had  no  place  among  the  mo- 
tives  that  led  to  this  undertaking.  This  edition  consists  of 
only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  of  which  two  hundred 
and  fifty  are  intended  to  be  gratuitously  distributed  to  public 
libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  enlightened  individuals ;  in 
order  to  afford  the  work  a  fair  chance  of  perusal,  and  my 
calumniated  country  an  opportunity  of  justification. 

Fhiladelphia^  March  6,  1819. 
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SINCE  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  vvork,  it 
has  undergone  a  complete  revision.  Having  enlarged  the 
size  of  the  page,  and  greatly  reduced  that  of  the  types,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  make  very  copious  additions  to  its  contents, 
which  are  nearly  doubled.  The  time  it  embraces  is  extended 
down  to  the  present  century,  having  introduced  a  view  of  the 
chief  portions  of  the  barbarous  code  for  "  preventing  the 
growth  of  popery,"  which  are  still  in  operation. 

I  have,  moreover,  rendered  the  work  far  more  methodical 
than  in  the  former  edition — dividing  it  into  several  distinct 
periods,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  chronological  order. 

I  am  very  sensible,  however,  that  although  much  improved 
in  matter  and  manner,  it  remains  considerably  defective  in 
the  arrangement.  Owing  to  inadvertence,  some  few  repeti- 
tions  occur,  which  I  deeply  regret.  For  these  and  any  other 
imperfections  that  may  appear  in  the  work,  I  submit  myself 
to  the  mercy  of  the  critics,  and  shall  not  shrink  from  any  cas- 
tigation  they  may  inflict.  My  chief  attention  having  been 
directed  to  establish  the  grand  positions  laid  down  in  page 
xi.  by  such  authorities  as  would  lay  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject  at  rest  for  ever,  I  have  regarded  all  other  considerations 
as  quite  secondary. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  I  have  occasionally  employed 
stronger  language  than  comports  with  the  dignity  of  histori- 
cal  writing,  I  beg  leave  to  reply,  that  to  use  a  very  measured 
style  in  treating  of  such  horrible  scenes  of  oppression,  fraud, 
forgery,  perjury,  rapine,  and  massacre,  as  abound  in  the 
blood-stained  annals  of  Ireland,  requires  more  command  of 
temper,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  Irishmen  in  general,  when 
mourningover  theheart-rendingtale  of  their  country's  wrongs. 
Jle  must  be  a  mere  stoic  who  could  relate  without  reproba- 
tion  the  conflagrations,  the  desolation,  and  the  ruthless  mas- 
sacres  of  the  Greys,  the  Tichbournes,  the  Iretons,  the  Cootes, 
the  St.  Legers,  and  the  Cromwells,  who  hav^e  successively 
laid  Ireland  waste.  Mv  chief  regret  is,  that  my  talents  are 
not  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking — an  under- 
takingnoless  worthy  of  the  pcn  of  a  Robertson  or  a  Gibbon, 
than  those  works  on  which  they  hav^e  employed  their  pens 
for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  mankind.   But  so  far  as  in- 
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defatigable  industry  can  atone  for  deficiency  of  talents,  no- 
thing  within  my  power  has  been  left  undone.^ 

Let  me  be  allowed  to  avail  myself  of  the  words  of  the  great 
Chaptal.  "  I  have  neglected  nothing  to  procure  correct  in- 
formation.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  publish  a  perfect 
work.  All  that  I  can  pledge  myself  for,  is  that  it  emanates 
from  honest  intentions." 

In  the  compilation  of  history,  atleast  on  all  disputed  points, 
it  appears  an  incumbent  duty  to  refer  with  precision  to  the 
authorities  from  whence  the  materials  are  derived.  A  mere 
reference  to  the  name  of  the  author  is  not  sufficient.  Not 
only  the  page,  but  the  particular  edition,  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  with  precision.  To  this  I  have  uniformly  attended,  except 
in  Whitelock's  memorials,  for  a  reason  explained  in  page 
xxiv. 

The  histories  of  Irish  affairs  are  wonderfully  deficient  in  this 
rcspect.  I  have  now  before  me  Clarendon's  History  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion,  and  Crawford's,  Gordon's,  Lawless's  and 
Leland's  histories  of  Ireland,  and  Warner's  history  of  the 
rebellion.  Not  one  of  the  four  first  contains  a  single  refer- 
cnce,  note,  or  illustration.  Every  thingdepends  upon  the  mere 
ipse  dixit  of  the  respective  writers.  Leland's  history  has  a 
few  references,  but  frequently  not  on  the  most  disputed  points. 
Moreover,  half  his  references  are  merely  to  the  title  of  the 
work,  or  the  name  of  the  writer,  without  stating  the  chapter 
or  page,  a  mode  of  reference  of  little  avail.  Who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  canvassing  a  volume  of  four  or  five  hundred 
pages,  to  verify  a  passage,  with  no  clue  to  guide  him  to  the 
particular  page  or  even  chapter  of  the  work,  from  whence  it 
is  said  to  be  derived  ? 

Warner's  plan  is  still  more  unsatisfactory .  At  the  head  of  each 
Book,  he  arranges  the  names  of  the  authors,  or  the  titles  of 
the  works,  that  furnish  his  materials.  At  the  commencement 
bf  the  first  Book,  for  instance,  he  has — Clarendon,  Castleha- 
ven,  Cox,  Temple,  Borlace,  Harris,  and  Historical  Memoirs, 

•  Sliall  I  be  pardoned  for  stating  tlie  circumstance  which  led  to  the  appear- 
aiice  of  this  volume  P  I  had,  for  twenty  years,  contemplated  the  publication  of 
stich  a  work;  but,  from  tlie  pressure  of  other  avocations,  and  the  influence  of 
a  spirit  of  procrastination,  had  deferred  it  from  year  to  year,  and  in  all  proba- 
bihty  slioiild  never  have  completed  it,  had  I  not  been  stimulated  to  eng-age 
zealously  in  it,  by  the  publication  of  fiodwin's  terror-inspiring  novel,  Mande- 
ville,  which,  grounded  on  Temp1e's  miserable  legends,  has  given  them  body 
and  substance  in  the  popular  form  of  a  novel.  The  indignation  I  felt  at  see- 
ing  thc  talcnts  of  this  powerful  writer  enhsted  in  the  service  of  fraud  and  im- 
posture,  and  in  disseminating  vile  fables  among  classes  of  society,  who  would 
otherwise  escape  the  delusion  by  which  the  historiansof  the  seventeenth  cen- 
lury  have  led  thtir  unsuspecting  readers  captive,  broke  the  chain  by  which  1 
was  spell  bound,  and  goaded  mc-  to  thc  completion  of  thc  work.  Whether  the 
occurrence  was  fortunate  or  otherwise,  ihe  world  must  judge. 
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without  the  least  indication  of  vvhat  he  has  derived  from 
any  of  them.  Some  of  these  writers  are  at  daggers'  points 
with  others — some  of  them  are  wholly  unworthy  of  cre- 
dit — and  some  entitled  to  implicit  confidence.  The  reader, 
therefore,  wholly  uncertain  on  what  authority  any  particular 
statement  rests,  must  be  unable  to  decide  how  far  itis  deserv- 
ing  of  attention. 

Deeply  anxious  for  the  circulation  of  this  work,  not  from 
any  pecuniary  motives,  but  from  national  feeling,  I  made 
every  effort  in  my  power  to  excite  the  co-operation  of  influ- 
ential  Irishmen,  to  whom,  in  almost  every  state  in  the  union, 
I  addressed  circular  letters.  It  would  afford  me  great  plea- 
sure  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  testify  to  any  zeal  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  I  thus  addressed  myself,  and  that  their 
eff^orts  had  corresponded  with  the  importance  of  a  Vindica- 
tion  of  their  country's  honour,  or  with  my  hopes  or  solicita- 
tions' — solicitations  to  which  I  would  not  have  condescended 
for  any  private  object.  But  I  am  truly  sorry  to  say,  that  except 
Dr.  Macneven,  the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  Mr.  Coppinger,  and 
two  or  three  other  gentlemen,  thc  mass  of  the  persons  to  whom 
I  addressed  myself,  felt  as  indifferent  on  the  subject,  as  if  I 
had  been  writing  on  the  history  of  Japan  or  China.  To  feeling 
for  the  character  of  their  country,  they  appeared  wholly  in- 
sensible.  I  addressed  bishops,  priests,  lawyers,  merchants, 
and  tradesmen — but  in  vain.  Few  of  them  condescended  to 
favour  me  with  a  reply  to  my  letters.  In  entire  states,  where  I 
might  reasonably  have  expected  a  hundred  subscribers,  there 
is  not  a  single  one.  There  are  not  thirty  south  of  New  York. 
In  the  article  of  books  bearing  on  the  subject,  I  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heyden,  I  received  Geog- 
hegan's  History  of  Ireland — from  Dr.  Macneven,  Pacata 
Hibernia — and  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  three  or  four  works. 
All  the  libraries  of  all  the  other  Irishmen  to  whom  I  applied, 
were  hermetically  sealed  against  me. 

The  paging  of  some  of  the  books  which  I  have  quoted^ 
is  so  extremely  incorrect,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  caution 
such  of  my  readers  as  may  be  disposed  to  examine  my  au- 
thorities,  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  condemning  me  should  they 
occasionally  find  the  paging  not  to  correspond  exactly.  The 
two  most  remarkable  works  for  such  errors,  are  Rushworth's 
CoUections,  and  Cox's  History  of  Ireland,  in  both  of  which 
the  same  pages  are  frequently  repeated.  There  is  scarcely 
a  volume  of  the  first,  wholly  free  from  errors  of  this  descrip- 
tion.  Some  of  them  are  of  the  most  egregious  kind. 

The  fourth  volume  of  that  work  has  the  leaves  from  552 
to  565  paged  onlv  on  one  side ;  and  from  401  to  440  are  du- 
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plicates.  In  the  seventh  volume,  the  paging  runs  731,  232, 
233,  334,  335,  336,  737.  Various  other  errors  occur. 

In  Cox^s  Ireland,  the  pagingis  entirely  erroneous  from  350 
to  381.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  paged  only  on  one  side.  Some 
pages  occur  twice,  as  354,  355,  367,368.  In  Cabala,  likewise, 
some  pages  occur  twice.  Erroneous  paging  prevails  in  seve- 
ral  other  works  which  I  have  used. 

Of  Ware's  works  I  have  used  two  different  editions.  One, 
a  single  volume  folio,  published  in  Dublin,  1705,  contains 
some  articies,  particularly  a  tract  styled  "  Gesta  Hiberno- 
rum,"  which  are  omitted  in  the  more  recent  edition,  pub- 
lished  in  the  same  place,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  anno  1764. 
From  this  tract  I  have  made  several  extracts. 

Philadelphia^  Oct,  20,  1823. 
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The  reference  iii 
^oXe.  28istoNalson,  II.  Note  483  is  to  Leland,  III.  35. 

85  to  Carte,  I.  43.  578  to  AVhitelock,  510. 

129  to  Davies,  87.  616  to  Carte  11.  223. 

181  to  Smith's  Kerry,  238.  633  to  Whitelock,  49. 

257  to  Pacata  Hibernia,  659.  695  to  Caite,  111.  88. 

258  to  Pacata  Hibeniia,  645.  778  to  Whitelock,  51. 
597  to  Davies,  283.  840  to  Borlace,  App.  133. 

406  to  Carte,  I.  25.  861  to  Clarendou's  Ireland,  218. 

469  to  StrafFord,  I.  274. 
There  are  sonie  other  errors  likewisc  in  Ihe  references  to  Whitelock's  Memorial;; 
!»nd  Baker's  Chronicles.  Of  the  former  I  used  two  different  editions,  one  published 
ia  1682,  and  the  other  in  1732.  One  of  them  has  been  unaccountably  lost  or  mislaid, 
.ind  hence  has  arisen  aconfiision  in  the  references,  which  I  tried  to  avoid,  butinvain, 
To  some  of  the  p  *ges  of  particular  passages,  I  was  wholly  unable  to  refer.  Of  onf 
point  the  reader  may  rest  assured,  that  I  have  been  as  scrupulously  exact  as  possible 
in  my  qnotations,  and  that  I  feel  persuaded  thcre  is  not  a  material  error  in  that  re- 
'^pcct  in  the  work. 
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PRELIMINARY  CHAPTER. 

Desultory  ohservations  on  historical  ivriting.  Its  difficidties  ex- 
treme.  Discrepancies  and  falsehoods.  Irish  history  more  dijfficultf 
and  more  reptete  unthfraud^than  any  other.  Fresident  and  Little 
Belt.  Enormous  errors  in  Temple,  Borlase,  Clarendon,  Rapin^ 
JVarner,  ^'c.  To  the  reader  of  Irisli,  more  than  any  other  history, 
extreme  caution  is  necessary.  Meqiiate  reasons  for  ihefalsehood 
and  corruption  of  Irish  history, 

"  There  is  but  little  respite  from  exasperating  oppression  and  iinmerited 
cruelly.  The  eye  wanders  over  a  dreary  scene  of  desolation  without  a  single 
point  on  which  it  can  rest.  The  heart  of  the  Philanthropist  sinks  under  a 
hopeless  despondency ;  and  passively  yields  to  the  unchristian  and  impious 
reflexion,  that  the  poor  people  of  Ireland  are  a  devoted  race,  whom  Provi- 
dence  has  abandoned  to  the  malignant  ingenuity  of  an  insatiable  enemy." 

Lawless. 

"  I  think  I  can  hardly  overrate  the  mahgnity  of  the  principles  of  the  pro» 
testant  ascendancy,  as  they  aflTect  Ireland." — Bcbke,  V.  232. 

OF  all  the  modes  of  employing  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  for 
the  benefit  of  the  great  family  to  which  he  belongs,  there  is  probablj 
none  superior,  in  its  beneficial  tendency,  to  history,  properly  exe- 
cuted.  When  thus  executed,  and  judiciously  studied,  it  is  fraught 
with  advantages  of  tjie  most  signal  kind.  Its  operation  in  the  moral, 
bears  a  strong  analo^  to  that  of  tlie  sun  in  the  natural  world.  It 
sheds  beneficent  rays  of  light  around,  and  dispels  those  mists  and  dark- 
ness  which  bewilder  the  traveller,  and  obscure  his  path.  It  uner- 
ringly  points  out,  to  governments  and  people,  the  career  of  rectitude 
and  safety.  The  wisdom  and  foUy  of  our  predecessors,  placed  before 
our  eyes,  clearly  display  the  course  we  ought  to  pursue,  as  well  as 
the  conduct  we  ought  to  shun  ;  and  the  most  characteristic  difference 
between  a  sound  and  a  pettifoggino;  statesman,  is,  that  the  warning 
voice  of  history  has  its  due  share  of  influence  on  the  former,  while 
it  sounds  in  vain  in  the  ears  of  the  latter. 

But  when  this  species  of  writing  is  made  subser\dent  to  the  sinis- 
ter  purposes  of  a  party  or  faction,  as  is  frequently  the  case — when  ser- 
vile  fear,  or  a  sordid  and  mercenary  thirst  ofgain,  or  any  other  sinis- 
ter  motive  induces  a  writer  to  calculate  his  work  to  paliiate  their 
enormities,  or  to  perpetuate  tlieir  power — when  wicked  and  profli- 
gate  men,  who  ought  to  be  lield  up  to  the  execration  of  mankind,  are 
pourtrayed  as  objects  of  esteem  and  veneration — when  actions  wor- 
thy  of  gibbets  and  guillotines,  are  blazoned  forth  as  proofs  of  patriot- 
is'm  and  publig  spirit— whea  fraud  and  falsehood  guide  the  pen — ■ 
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or  indolence  neglects  to  unbar  the  entrance  into  tliose  stores,  w hence 
alone  tlie  truth  can  be  derivecl, — then  the  valuable  purposes  of  his- 
tory  are  perverted — the  fountains  of  correct  information  corrupted 
and  poisoned — an  undue  bias  is  given  to  the  public  mind — and  the 
guilty  autliors  have  a  fair  and  indisputable  claim  to  the  most  un- 
qualified  censurc. 

Under  tliis  censure  fall  the  major  part  of  those  who  have  written 
on  the  aftairs  of  Ireland,  whether  in  the  imposing  form  of  histories, 
or  political  pamphlets,  and  anniversary  sermons.*  The  leading 
object  with  most  of  them  has  been  to  foster  the  most  illiberal 
and  unfounded  prejudices, — to  support  and  justify  the  oppression  of 
a  lordly  aristocracy,  which,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  has, 
with  the  most  unfeeling  tyranny,  rode  rough-shod  over  thegreatmass 
of  the  nation,t — and  to  hold  up  that  mass  as  objects  of  abhorrence. 
There  are  exceptions :  a  few  writers  have  dared  to  utter  bohl  truths, 
however  unpalatable  to  this  aristocracy.  But  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
that  so  inveterate  has  Prejudice  been  on  these  topics,  and  so  difficult 
is  it  to  shake  off  her  iron  yoke,  that  even  well-intentioned  writers. 
on  Irish  aSairs  have  fallen  into  many  of  the  most  egregious  errors  of 
their  predecessors. 

I  shall  give  one  instance,  though  rather  out  of  place  here.  The  least 
exceptionable  English  historian  of  the  calamitous  period  of  the  civil 
war  of  1641,  is  the  Rev.  Ferdinando  Warner.  He  has,  however,  fal- 
len  into  very  glaring  and  numerous  errors.  In  the  account,  for  in- 
stance,  which  he  gives  of  the  massacre,  (as  it  is  termed,)  of  1641, 
he  colours  as  highly,  and  uses  almost  as  extravagant  terms,  as  those 
who  asserted  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand 

*For  above  acentury,  the  talents  of  numbers  of  clergymen  of  the 
established  and  presbyterian  churches  in  Ireland  were  employed, 
through  the  medium  of  anniversary  sermons,  to  perpetuate  and  in- 
crease  the  rancour  and  hostility  instilled  from  the  cradle  into  the  ten- 
der  minds  of  the  difFerent  denominations  of  Protestants  againsttheir 
Roman  Catholic  fellovv-subjects,  which  they  carry  to  the  grave,many 
of  them  across  an  ocean  three  thousand  miles  in  extent.  The  store- 
house,*whence  are  derived  these  incendiary  weapons,  has  been  the 
"  thirty-two  volumes"  of  depositions,  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  which  Dr.  Warner  pronounces  this  sen- 
tence  of  condemnation:  "  Tliere  is  no  credit  to  be  given  to  anytliing 
that  was  said  by  tliese  people,  which  had  not  other  evidence  to  con- 
firm  it.  And  the  reason  why  so  many  idle  tales  were  registered  of, 
what  this  body  heard  another  body  say,  as  to  swell  the  collection  to 
two  and  thirty  thick  volumes  in  folio,  closely  written,  it  is  easier  to 
conjecture  than  it  is  to  commend."^ 

t  This  refers  to  the  barbarous  and  piratical  code,  enacted  for  the  os- 
tensible  purpose  of  "  preventing  tlie  growtfi  of  Fopery,'^  a  system  ad- 
mirably  calculated  tooppress  and  impoverish,  as  well  as  brutalize  and 
demoralize,  thc  mass  of  the  nation,  and  enslave  them  to  the  «.ristocra- 
cy  or  oligarchy  that  ruled  the  land  ;  to  the  clevelopment  of  the  atro- 
cious  wickedness  of  which  code  I  shall  dedicate  one  or  two  chapters. 

1  Warner,  146. 
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murdered  in  three  mOnths ;  or  as  others,  who  carried  the  number  to 
three  hundred  thousand  ;  or  as  Milton,  who  extends  it  to  above  six 
hundred  thousand!*  And  yet,  wonderful  to  tell,  when,  towards  tlie 
close  of  his  work,  he  enters  on  the  examination  of  the  evidence,  he 
linds  it  so  ridiculous  and  inadmissible,  that  he  rejects  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  it,  and  reduces  the  whole  number  murdered  to  "  four  thou- 
sand  and  twenty  eightl!  !"^  Thus,  his  facts  not  only  do  not  warrant 
his  inferences,  but  absolutely  destroy  them ;  for  it  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous,  that  if  there  were  but  about  four  thousand  murdered,  the  num- 

*  Few,  even  of  the  learned,  know  this  fact  respecting  Milton,  which 
displays  such  an  awful  disregard  of  truth,  as  attaches  an  eternal  blot 
on  his  memory.  The  reader  may  readily  conceive  vvhatpoignant  dis- 
tress  was  excited  by  the  discovery  of  a  procedure  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  general  character  of  Milton,  whom  we  are  taught,  from 
infancy,  to  regard  as  ranking  among  the  best  of  men.  But,  after  all, 
it  only  adds  one  to  the  numberless  proofs  already  before  the  world, 
of  the  fallibility  of  human  nature,  and  evinces  that  he  was  buta  mere 
man,  and,  so  far  as  respects  this  case,  either  grossly  deceived,  or  a 
gross  deceiver ; — there  is  no  other  alternative :  and  a  liberal  exami- 
nation  will  more  leadily  incline  us  to  place  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  class,  the  man  whn  rnulfi,  in  rnld  blood,  to  pander  to  the  pur- 
poses  of  a  party,  intimate  an  opinion,  that  there  were  above  sLv  hun- 
dred  thousand  Protestants  massacred  in  Ireland,  ata  period  whenthe 
whole  population  was  only  1,466,000,  and  when  the  Protestants  were 
but  as  two  to  eleven  of  the  Roman  Catholics.'^ 

This  statement  of  the  Massacre  by  Milton,  I  have  taken  from  Har- 
ris's  historical  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Charles  I.*  in 
these  words — "  Milton  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Iconoclastes, 
has  the  foUowing  passage — 

**  The  rebellion  and  horrid  massacre  of  English  Protestants  In  Ireland  to  the 
amount  of  154,000  in  the  province  of  Ulster  onlj^  by  their  own  computation ; 
Tvhich,  added  to  the  other  three,  makes  iip  the  total  sum  ofthat  alaughterfinall  like- 
khood,  four  times  as  great.'" 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  there  are  in  the  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary,  two  editions  of  Milton's  works  complete.dated  1738  and  1753, 
in  botli  of  which  the  latter  part  of  the  passage,  in  Italics,  is  omitted. 

We  are  therefore  reduced  to  this  dilemma ;— -either  Harris  was 
guilty  of  a  base  fraud  and  literary  forgery,  or  Milton  stated  the  false- 
hood,  as  above  quoted;  but  as  Harris  was  a  man  of  respectable  cha- 
racter,  and  as,  moreover,  his  work  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  criticism 
in  England,  the  former  supposition  cannot  be  admitted.  Indeed  the 
supposition  of  such  a  fraud  would  be  to  the  last  degree  incredible. 
Tne  only  conclusion  that  follows,  is,  thatthepassageis  fairly  quoted 
by  Harris ;  and  that  Milton,  ashamed  of  the  monstrous  and  extrava- 
gant  legend,  to  which  he  had  lent  the  sanction  of  his  name,  struck  it 
out,  afterthe  second  edition  of  his  work.  This  recantation  extenu- 
ates  the  crime,  but  by  no  meaus  does  away  the  original  guilt  of  the 
criminal. 

.  -  Warner,  297.  3  Petty,  312.  -•  Page  337.  Lo^don,  1758. 
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berless  cruelties  he  so  elaborately  pourtrays  could  not  possibly  have 
taken  place. 

In  the  whole  range  of  history,  there  is  not  probably  a  period  that 
holds  out  stronger  inducements  for  discussion,  that  affords  a  more 
fertile  field,  but  that  is  attended  with  more  difficulty,*  than  that  of 
Ireland,  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  which  I 
principally  wlsh  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

But  the  sinister  views  or  the  indolence  of  historians,  are  by  no 
means  the  only  rocks  on  which  history,  so  far  as  its  noble  and  legiti- 
mate  purposes  are  concerned,  is  in  danger  of  shipwreck.  There  are 
various  others,  equally  formidable.  With  the  most  enlightened  mind, 
and  the  purest  intentions,  the  task  of  the  historian  is  extremely  ar- 
duous ;  and  he  will,  for  want  of  proper  charts,  be  occasionally,  perhaps 
frequently,  driven  upon  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  errorand  false- 
hood.  So  much  of  the  real  character  of  events,  and  of  the  actors  in 
them,  depends  on  numberless  minute  circumstances,  which  elude  ob- 
servation,  or  are  liablc  to  extraordinary  misconception,  that  it  is  ob' 
vious,  historians  are  often  obliged  to  substitute  conjecture  for  fact; 
and  hence  profound  observers  have  styled  histories  "  splendid  ro- 
mances  ;"  to  which  designation  unfortunately  a  large  portion  of  them 
are  fairly  entitled. 

In  the  accounts  given  of  the  same  occurrences,by  cotemporaueous 
Writers,  of  adverse  parties  or  hnsfilf»  natians,  therc  is  often  such  a 
total  discrepancy,  that  they  hardly  agree  in  any  thing  but  the  dates 
and  names  of  persons  and  places ;  werc  thcse  stricken  out,  it  could 
not  be  conceived  that  the  narratives  had  reference  to  the  same  events. 
And  the  most  extraordinay  trait  in  the  affair  is,  that  tliese  contradic- 
tory  and  irreconcileable  accounts  are  frequently  bolstered  up,  on  both 
sides,  by  the  solemnity  of  app^als  to  heaven,  in  the  form  of  oaths,  ta- 
ken  by  persons,  who,  from  their  standing  in  society,  ought  to  be  abovc 
the  suspicion,  not  merely  of  perjury,  but  of  the  slightest  departure 
from  truth. 

As  one  appropriate  example  is  of  more  avail  than  a  long  train  of 
reasoning,  I  wish  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  striking  and  re- 
cent  case,  which  places  the  difficulty  I  have  stated  in  the  strongest 
point  of  light,  and  cannot  fail  to  impress  him  with  a  clear  idea  of  its 
serious  importance.  On  the  l6th  of  May,  1811,  a  rencontre  took 
place  between  two  vessels  of  vvar,  American  and  English,  tlie  Presi- 

*  This  difficulty  requires  explanation.  The  powerand  influence  of 
the  oligarchy  in  Ireland,  which  triumphantly  styles  itself,  ''the  Pro- 
testant  ascendancy^^^  have  been  erected  on  the  basis  of  the  frauds  of 
this  portion  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  whereby  they  have  been  enabled 
to  enslave,  oppress,  and  plunder  their  fellow  subjects  at  their  "plea- 
sure:  and  "  Great  is  the  Diana  of  Ephesus,"  wlfienever  the  "craft 
was  in  danger,'^  by  any  serious  efforts  to  dispel  the  mists  of  preju- 
dice,  they  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  counteract  the 
Godlike  purpose,  and  to  perpetuate  the  falsehoods,  on  the  basis  of 
which  their  predominance  was  originally  established.  Their  most  sa- 
cred  maximj  like  that  of  all  other  opprcssors,  Iias  been — Bivide  et 
impera» 
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dent  and  Llttle  Belt,  in  which  the  latter  lost  a  number  of  men,  and 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  sinking.  In  every  material  fact,  the  ac- 
counts  of  the  commandcrs  were  entirely  different ;  and  to  such  an 
extraordinary  degree,  that  there  is  no  room  to  ascribe  the  discordance 
to  mistake.  There  must  have  been  clear,  deliberate,  and  disgraceful 
falsehood  on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  is  no  other  alternative. 

Commodore  Rodgers  stated,  that  he  hailed  first, — thathisinquiries 
what  was  the  name  of  the  vessel,  &c.  were  returned  by  similar  in- 
quiries, — and  that,  when  he  repeated  his  hail,  he  was  saluted  by  a 
shot,  which  he  of  course  returned  ; — that  then  three  others  werefired 
by  the  Little  Belt,  which  were  followed  by  the  rest  of  her  broadside, 
and  all  her  musketry; — that  he  then  ''  gave  a  general  order  to  Jire,^^ 
which,  in  "  from/owr  to  si^  minutes,-'  partially  silenced  the  guns  of 
his  antagonist,  and  induced  the  commodore  to  order  a  cessation  of 
iiring; — that,  in  four  minutes.the  fire  was  renewed  by  the  Little  Belt, 
and  returned  by  the  President  with  so  much  eftect,  that  the  gaft'  and 
colours  of  the  former  were  down,  her  mainsail-yard  upon  the  cap,  and 
her  fire  silenced. 

Captain  Bingham,  on  the  contrary,  stated,  that  he  first  hailed  the 
President,  of  wliich  there  was  no  notice  taken ; — that  he  was  hailed 
afterwards  by  that  vessel,  and  the  inquiry  accompanied  by  "  a  hroad- 
side^''^  which  was  "instantly  returned."  He  adds,  '*  the  action  then 
became  general,  and  continued  for  three  quarters  of  an  hoiir,  when 
the  President  ceased  firing,  and  appeared  to  be  on  fire."  "  He  was," 
he  ddds,  "  obliged  to  desist  from  firing,"  that  is  to  say,  from  the  at- 
tack  on  the  President,  as  the  latter  vessel  "  falling  off*,"  his  guns 
**  would  not  bear  on  her."  However  quixotic  and  ludicrous  it  maj 
appear,  the  inference  is  not  overstrained,  that  he  wished  it  to  be  un- 
derstood  that  the  President  had  escaped  from  him ! 

The  discrepancy  here  is  extreme.  Each  party  charges  the  other 
with  the  original  offience  of  the  aggression.  This  is  all-important. 
The  American  commauder  states,  that,  on  the  first  rencontre,  he  si- 
lenced  the  Littie  Belt  in  from  four  to  six  minutes, — and,  on  the  se- 
cond,  in  from  three  to  five:  whereas,  according  to  captain  Bingham,  the 
action  continued  "  three  qnarters  of  an  hour^^^  and  was  discontinued 
by  commodore  Rodgers,  whose  vessel  was  on  fire; — and  he,  [captain 
B.]  was  disabled  from  pursuing  the  President.  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  his  sails  and  rigging.  To  c^p  the  climax,  the  depositions 
of  a  number  of  the  officers  and  men  on  both  sides  were  taken,  and 
appeared  to  confirm  these  contradictory  accounts;  so  that,  to  gross 
and  revolting  falsehood,  is  added  barefaced  perjury,  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  It  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  my  purpose  to  inquire  where  the 
falsification  rested.  Subsequent  events,  however,  have  shed  amply 
adequate  iight  upon  the  subject. 

This  strong  and  pointed  case,  merits  the  most  serious  attention  of 
the  reader.  To  tlie  falsehood  and  perjury  involved  in  it,  there  were 
no  extraordinary  temptations,  except  on  the  part  of  the  aggressing 
commander.  It  might  have  been  of  great  importance,  indeed,  to  him  to 
exonerate  himself  from  the  criminality  of  the  aggression,  in  order  to 
cscape  the  danger  of  beingcashiered:  but  the  oflicers  and  men  had  no 
such  temptation;  nor  is  it  easy  to  perceive  what  temptation  thej 
could  have  had  to  the  commission  of  such  a  heinous  offence. 
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Although  no  analogous  facts,  hovv  strong-  soever,  could  enhance  the 
cogencj  of  the  inferences  deducible  from  this  incident,  two  are  given 
in  the  annexed  note.* 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  this  aftair  of  the  Little  Belt 
may  be  regarded,  that  ouglit  not  to  be  overlooked.  In  the  present 
state  of  printing,  and  the  open,  unreserved  communication  between 
nations,  flagrant  fraud  and  falsehood  can  hardly  flatter  themselves 
to  escape  detection.  This  consideration  must  have  powerful  opera- 
tion  to  circumscribe  and  restrain  them,  and  was  comparatively  in- 
operative  in  former  times,  when,  of  course,  the  inducements  to  fraud 
and  perjury  were  incomparably  greater  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  application  remains,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  antici- 
pated  by  the  reader.  The  slenderness  of  the  temptation  to  perjury, 
and  the  absolute  certainty  of  detection,  did  not  deter  from  it  in  this 
case.  What  a  lesson  on  history  generally — but  more  especially  on 
Irish  history!  What  dependence,  under  this  view  of  the  materials 
from  which  history  is  formed,  can  be  placed  on  the  accounts  of  the 
aSairs  of  Ireland,  which  are  wholly  ex  parte — where  the  temptations 
to  perjury  were  so  enormous,  (being  nothing  less  than  the  fee  simple 
of  millions  of  acres,)  where  detection  was  so  difficult,  and  where 
numberless  palpable  perjuries  are  on  record? 

In  such  cases  of  discrepancy  as  that  of  the  President  and  Little 
Belt,  (and  similar  ones  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  topic  of  im- 
portance,)  how  can  even  a  cotemporary  historian,  with  very  consi- 
derable  advantages,  decide  between  the  contradictory  accounts  ^  He 
must  have  been  an  eye  witness  of  few  of  the  events  he  narrates.  For 
all  the  rest  he  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  accounts  of  others. 
He  must  either  rely  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  blend  the  two  ac- 
counts  together.  In  either  case,  error  appears,  as  already  observed, 
absolutely  inevitable.  And  even  of  those  events  in  which  the  writer 
has  himself  been  a  party,  he  must  derive  much  of  his  information 
from  others.  An  officer,  who  lias  been  engaged  in  a  battle,  can  have 
had  but  a  limited  view  of  the  passing  events.  Armies  sometimes  oc- 
cupy  miles  square ;  and  therefore  small  is  the  portion  that  can  be  ac- 
curately  surveyed  by  any  individual. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  as  I  think  can  hardly  be  disputed,  even  so 
far  as  respects  history  written  with  a  sincere  regard  to  truth,  and  a 

*Two  cis-x\.tlantic  cases,  of  recent  discussion,  affbrd  abundant 
matter  for  reflexion.  They  are,  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  the 
capture  of  major  Andre.  The  opinions  that  have  heretofore  univer- 
sally  prevailed,  respecting  the  conduct  of  general  Putnam  in  the  for- 
mer,  and  on  the  character  and  motives  of  the  captors  of  the  unfortu- 
nate  major,  have  been  of  late  brought  into  controversy,  and  debated 
with  great  zeal  and  ardour.  On  the  latter  question,  the  opinion,  so 
honourable  to  the  parties,  as  well  as  to  their  country,  whereby  the 
procedure  is  rendered  so  invaluable  and  beneficial  to  the  world  in 
point  of  example,  has  been  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  public.  But 
with  respect  to  general  Putnam,  the  question  appears  to  be  adhuc  sub 
judice^  after  havingslept  for  above  forty  years.  So  much  for  history, 
cven  under  its  most  favourable  aspect !  What  must  it  be  under  its 
worst? 
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fixed  and  unalterable  determination  not  to  swerve,  intehtionally,  from 
her  luminous  patli,  how  deplorable  must  be  the  case  with  histories,  of 
wliich  the  orio;inal  authors  were  under  the  influence  of  all  the  hide- 
ous  passions  that  deform  and  degrade  human  nature,  and  assimilate 
men  to  demons — dire  insatiable  rancour,  national  hostility,  a  ravenous 
thirst  for  the  blowl*  and  estatest  of  the  natives,  and  bigotry  of  the 
blindest  and  most  malignant  character^  and  where  the  modern  au- 

*  Howevcr  horrible  it  may  appear,  I  shall  satisfactorily  prove  in  the 
sequei  from  Carte,  Leland  and  Warner,  that  the  total  ejctirpation  nf 
the  Roinayi  Catholics  of  Ireland  was  contemplated  by  the  rulingpar- 
ty  in  England  and  Ireland  for  a  considerable  time  after  tlie  coni- 
mencement  of  the  insurrcction  of  1641. 

t  The  contiscation  of  the  whole  island,  except  such  portion  as  wa» 
in  the  possession  of  the  protestants  and  presbyterians,  shall  be  proved 
to  have  been  another  fiivourite  project  of  that  period. 

t  Thank  Heaven,  we  live  in  an  enlightened  age,  whose  liberality  on 
the  subject  of  difterences  in  religious  opinions,  renders  it  difficult  to 
conceive  the  deph)rable  bigotry  and  rancorous  spirit  of  intolerance, 
that  prevailed  in  that  dark  and  persecuting  era,  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.  Each  denoniinatioo  of  Christians  regarded  its  own  opinions  sls 
infallible,  and  all  others  as  heretical  and  damnable:  and,  next  to  the 
right  of  worshipping  God  as  they  thought  proper,  they  prized  the  right 
to  control,  rcstrain,  and  persecute  all  who  dared  to  differ  fiom  them. 
All  abhorred  toleration  as  the  greatest  abomination  ;  and  instances 
are  to  be  found,  of  individuals  and  bodies  of  men  exculpating  them- 
selves  from  the  charge  of  being  friendly  tb  it,  as  if  it  were  some  foul 
crime.  The  solemn  league  and  covenant,  vvhich  for  a  time,  was  most 
tyrannically  enforced  on  all  classes,  expressly  avowed  its  object  to  be 
*'  the  EXTiRPATiox  of  Foperi/,  prelacy,  siiperstition,  heresy,  schism, 
and  whatsoever  shall  bc  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  awd 
the  power  of  Godliness."  Popery  had  originally  an  exclusive  niono- 
poly  of  the  detestation  of  the  Puritans;  but  when  they  had  succeeded 
in  suppressing  it,  the  established  religion,  from  its  supposed  affinity 
to  Popery,  became  almost  equally  odious  to  them;  and,  whenever 
they  had  the  power,  was  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties,  not  quite 
so  severe,  hovvever,  as  those  against  Popery.  *'  Heresy,  schism,  and 
whatsoever  shall  befoiind  contrary  to  soiind  doctrine  and  the  power 
of  Godliness,^^  embraced  every  religious  opiniori  or  practice,  whicli 
in  the  slightest  degree  varied  from  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith.  This  vvas  the  standard  of  perfection,  by  which  the  ruling 
povvers,  for  a  season,  measured  rectitude  or  depravity  of  faith  and 
conduct.  It  vvas  the  true  theological  and  intellectual  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes,  whereby  redundancies  of  opinion  vvere  to  be  lopped  off,  and 
deficiencies  to  be  supplied,  He  who  could  not  command  or  feign  as- 
sent  to  the  most  minute  particulars  of  this  confession,  was  branded  as 
a  "  delinqueni,'^^  no  matter  how  orthodox  he  might  be  in  general.  The 
solemnization  of  Christmas,  and  various  ceremonies,  wholly  indif- 
ferent  in  themselves,  were  interdicted,  and  made  punishable.  The 
use  of  the  book  of  common  prayer  was  likewise  forbidden,  under 
heavy  penalties. 

These  statements  appear  so  incredible,  that  I  deem  it  necessary  to 
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thors  are  servile  copyists,  who  implicitly  follow  iii  the  beaten  and 
foul  path  of  their  predecessors  ! 

removc  all  doubt  on  the  subject  by  authorities  froni  which  no  appeal 
will  lie. 

"  Dec.  11,  1G40 — Thc  humble  petition  of  many  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  in  and  about  the  city  of  London,  and  several  counties  of  the 
kiRgdom,  showeth, 

"  That  whereas  the  government  of  archbishops,  lord  bishops,  deans, 
and  arch  deacons,  &c :  vvith  their  courts  and  ministrations  in  them, 
have  proved  prejudicialandvery  dangerous  both  to  thechurch  and  com- 
monwealth  ;  they  themseives  having  formerly  hekl,  that  they  have 
their  jurisdiction  or  authority  of  human  autliority;  tiil  of  these  later 
times  being  further  pressed  about  the  unLawfidness,  that  they  have 
claimed  their  calling  immediately  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
is  against  the  laivs  of  this  kingdom,  and  derogatory  to  his  majesty  and 
his  state  royal. 

"  We  therefore  most  humbly  pray  and  beseech  this  honourable  as- 
sembly,  the  premises  considered,  that  the  said  government  with  all 
its  dependencies,  roots,  and  branches,  may  be  abolished,  and  all  laws 
in  their  behalf  made  void,  and  the  government  according  to  God'S 
word  may  be  rightly  placed  amongst  us."^ 

"  1643,  Oct.  16.  Ordered,  That  such  members  of  the  House,  as 
have  not  yet  taken  the  Solemn  Loague  and  Covenant,  do  take  and 
Subscribe  the  same  on  Thursday  next,  which  day  is  appointed  a  pe- 
remptory  dayfor  tke  taking  and  subscrihing  the  same  by  such  mem~ 
bersP^ 

"  1645, May  8.  Ordered,  That  the  company  of  merchant  adventurers 
do  send  the  Covenant  to  all  of  their  company^  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  return  the  namesof  such  as  shall  refuse  to  take  it.'"' 

"  1645-6,  January  15.  A  petition  from  tlie  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common  council  of  London,  to  the  House  of  Peers,  desiring  the 
speedy  settling  of  church  governmenf,  according  to  the  Covenant;  and 

"  That  no  toleration  be  granted  of  Popery^  preiacy,  superstition^ 
heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  or  any  thing  contrary  to  sound  doctrine , 
and  that  all  private  meetings,  contrary  to  the  Covenant,  may  be  re- 
strained.'"* 

"  1644,  August  9.  Ordercd,  That  Mr.  White  do  give  order  for  the 
public  burning  of  one  Williams  his  books,  intituled,  &c.  concerning 
the  tolerating  of  all  sects  of  Christians/^^ 

"Concerning  religion,  we  have  expressed  the  desires  of  the  king« 
dom  of  Scothmd,  and  given  a  testimony  against  tolerationy^^ 

1646.  April  15.  This  day  there  was  in  parHament,  a  "  debate 
touching  persons  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacrament."^^ 

"  1646,  ?v]arch  1.  Koth  Houses  gave  an  allowance  to  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  with  an  intimation  that  he  do  not  entertain  malignant 
preachers  in  his  house,  yior  use  the  book  of  common  prayer,'^^-^ 

"  1647,  October  16.  Debate  touching  religion,  and  voted,  That  the 

sRushworth,  IV.  93.  ejom-nals,  III.  275.  ^whitelock,  145. 

8  Whitelock,  188.  »  Jounials,  UI,  585.  ic*  Thurloe,  I.  113 

'i  Whitclock,  142.  i^ldem,  239. 
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Almost  all  the  writers  of  Irish  historj,  down  to  Sir  John  Temple, 
were  under  the  influence  often  of  the  whole,  but  never  free  from  the 

indulgence  as  to  tender  consciences  shall  not  ejctend  to  tolerate  the 
common  prayer.^^^^ 

"  Voted  that  such  members  as  have  not  taken  the  covenant  take  it 
next  fast  day,  or  be  suspended  the  house."^^ 

"  1647,  November  23.  Debate  upon  the  ordinance  against  blas- 
phemies  and  heresies,  and  the  punishment  voted  to  be  death.^'^^ 

1646,  October  13.  The  commons  voted,  that  "  The  liberty  of  con- 
science  granted  shall  extend  to  none  that  shall  preach,  print,  or  pub- 
lish  anj  thing  contrary  to  the  Jirst  jifteen  of  the  thirft/-nine  artides, 
except  the  eighth."^^ 

*'  1647,  December  20.  Referred  to  a  committee,  to  examine  what 
delinquent  ministers  did  preach,  or  read  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
and  to  silence  them."^'^ 

The  above  parliamentarj  proceedings  are  directed  against  protest- 
ants.  I  now  annex  others  of  a  similar  character,  against  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.  Some  of  them  are,  it  is  true,  of  a  verv  trivial  nature — but 
as  "  straws  show  the  direction  of  the  wind,"  even  these  majbe  worth 
attention. 

Extract  from  a  council-table  order,  against  hearing  mass  at  ambas- 
sadors'  houses,  at  White-Hall,  the  tenth  of  March,  1629. 

"  For  so  much  as  concerneth  the  repair  to  the  houses  of  foreign 
ambassadors,  at  the  time  of  mass,  his  majestj  thinks  fit,  that  some 
messengers  of  the  chamber,  or  other  oflicers  or  persons  fit  for  that 
service,  shall  be  appointed  to  ivatch  all  the  several  passages  to  their 
houses,  and,  without  entering  into  the  said  houses,  or  infringing  the 
freedoms  and  privileges  belonging  unto  them,  observe  such  persons  as 
go  thither;  but  at  their  coming  from  thence,  they  are  to  apprehend 
themt  and  bring  them  to  the  board ;  and  such  as  thej  cannot  appre- 
hend,  to  bring  their  names. 

"  Lastlj,  that  it  is  his  majestj's  express  pleasure  that  the  like  dili- 
gence  be  used  for  the  apprehending  of  all  such  as  repair  to  mass  in 
prisons,  or  other  places."^^ 

A  Roman  Catholic  in  England  was  liable  to  a  penaltj  of  twenty 
pounds  a  month,  (and,  observe,  there  were  thirteen  months  in  the 
legal  jear,)  if  he  did  not  attend  public  worship,  in  one  of  the  esta- 
blished  churches,  on  Sundajs.  This  extravagant  and  ruinous  penaltj 
which  was  imposed  under  Elizabeth,  was  not  deemed  enough  to  sa- 
tisfj  the  rapacitj  of  the  ruling  partjunder  James  I.;  and  accordinglj 
an  act  was  passed,  in  the  third  jear  of  his  reign,  authorizing  the  king 
to  seize  two-thirds  of  the  estates  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  lieu  of 
thepenaltj!!!!i9 

But  wicked  as  was  this  law,  there  was  one  that  exceeded  it.  A 
penaltj  of  ten  pounds  a  month  was  imposed  on  those  who  ''  relieved 
or  harboiired^^  persons  who  did  not  attend  worship  in  some  establish- 
ed  church:  and  to  this  penaltj  everj  man  or  vvoman  was  liable,  even 
for  "  maintaining^  retaining,  relieving,  keeping,  or  harbouring  his 

"  Whitelock,  274.       h  Idem,  232.        is  Whitelock,  228.       >6  idem,  2^4. 
"  Whitelock,  284.  «s  Cabala,  210.  i9  Pickering,  Vn.  154. 
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goadin^s  of  some,  of  those  dire  passions.  They  vvere  the  historians  of 
their  own  exploits,  and  pursued  the  horrible  system  of  policy  which 


or  herfather  or  mother^'^^  if  that  father  or  mother  were  within  the 
purview  of  the  statute.  But,  as  "  a  special  grace  and  favour,"  there 
was  a  clause,  exemptin^  from  the  penalty  those  whose  parents  were 
paupers,  or  destitute  of  "  sufficient  maintenance." 

"  Provided  nevertheless,  That  this  act  shall  not  in  any  wise  ex- 
tend  to  punish,  or  impeach,  any  person  or  persons,  for  maintaining, 

RETAINING,  RELIEVING,  KEEPING,  OR  HARBOURING  HIS,  HER,  OR  THEIR 

FATHER  OR  MOTHER !  wanting,  without  fraud  or  covin,  other  habita- 
tion,  or  sufficient  maintenance !  1 !  or  the  ward  of  any  such  person,  or 
any  nerson  that  shall  be  committed  by  authority  to  the  custody  of  any 
by  whom  they  shall  be  so  relieved,  maintained  or  kept;  any  thing  in 
this  actcontained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."^° 

This  provision,  however,  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
liberality  or  justice,  which  in  this  age  were  set  wholly  at  defiance.  It 
proceeded  from  a  sordid  fear,  lest  the  poor  parents  should  become 
burdensome  to  the  parish. 

Who  can  reflect  on  this  law,  without  a  holy  abhorrence  of  the  spi- 
rit  by  which  it  was  dictated,  and  the  men  by  whom  it  was  enacted? 
The  decalogue  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  all  the  savage  as  well  as 
civilized  world,  with  the  single  exception,  at  thatperiod,  of  England, 
order  us  to  honour  our  fathers  and  mothers :  but  in  that  wretched 
and  besotted  age,  a  man  was  liable  to  pay  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  sterling  per  annum,  for  even  '^reUeving  or  harbouring  his 
father  or  mother,"  if  they  were  so  conscientiously  scrupulous  as  not 
to  abandon  the  religion  in  which  they  were  educated,  and  conform  to 
a  religion  they  abhorred ! 

The  nurse  who  suckled  James,  the  second  son  of  Charles  I.  was  a 
Roman  Catholic — and  such  was  the  prying,  pimping  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  such  the  utter  destitution  of  a  single  spark  of  Christian 
charity  or  toleration,  that  it  caused  great  disturbance  throughout 
London,  and  it  was  regarded  as  dangerous  to  allow  her  to  perform 
her  functions  for  the  royal  scion.  She  was  teased  and  harassed 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  doubtless,  although  my  author 
is  silent  on  the  subject,  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  always  in  thc 
tender  to  Roman  Catholics  of  those  days,  went  pari  passu.  As  she 
refused,  they  were  about  to  dismiss  her,  lest,  perhaps,  she  might 
infect  the  young  prince  with  the  abominations  of  popery !  for  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  reason  for  the  contemptible  proceeding. 
Lord  Cottington  in  a  letter  to  lord  Straffi)rd  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  aftair.  "  Our  joy  for  the  birth  of  a  young  Duke  of  York,  is  much 
watered  by  the  sickness  of  the  babe;  yet  at  tnis  instant  he  is  better. 
The  nurse  is  a  Roman  Cathoiic,  to  whom  Sir  John  Tunstone  offered 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  she  refused  it ;  whereupon  there  grew  a 

freat  noise  about  it  m  the  town  and  Court ;  and  the  queen  afflicted 
erself  with  extreme  passion  upon  knowledge  of  a  resolution  to 
change  the  woman.  Yet,  after  much  tampering  with  the  nurse  to 
convert  her^  she  was  let  alone,  to  quiet  the  queen.  Nevertheless  this 

2opickering,  VII.  161. 
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ied  Rome  to  the  establishment  of  her  grinding  tyranny  over  the  grea- 
ter  part  of  the  then  known  world, — and  which  has  laid  the  populous 

trouble  put  the  nurse  into  so  great  a  distemper,  as  the  physicians  at- 
tribute  the  child's  sickness  to  it,  and  again  they  are  resolved  to 
change  her."-^ 

The  queen's  confessor  had  been  seized  and  sent  to  prison  ;  but, 
being  bailed,  she  requested  the  parliament  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  attend  her!!  The  house  of  lords  consented — butthe  houseof  com- 
mons  uncourteously  and  intolerantly  refused  a  compliance  with  this 
slight  request!!l! 

"  1641,  Dec.  7.  This  day,  tlie  queen,  again,  desired  of  the  Lords, 
that  since  her  confessor  Philips,  was  bailed,  he  might  not  be  restrain- 
ed  from  coming  to  her.  This  was  consented  to  by  the  Lords,  but  re- 
fused  by  the  Commons.^^^^ 

Six  priests  had  been  found  guilty  of  performing  their  functions, 
and  this  act  being  felony  by  the  then  existing  Draconian  laws  of  Eng- 
land,  they  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  king  had  re- 
prieved  them,  and  was  desirous  to  exercise  his  regal  prerogative  of 
pardoning  them.  This  gave  great  oftence  to  parliametit,  and  occa- 
sioned  long  and  ardent  debates — and  several  sanguinary  resolves 
w^ere  passed  by  both  houses  calling  on  the  king  to  have  the  ignomi- 
nious  sentence  of  the  law  carried  into  execution  I ! ! 

Extract  from  "  the  hnmble  petition  of  the  lords  and  commons  to 
the  king  : 

"  1642.  And  whereas  six  priests,  now  in  Newgate,  are  condemn- 
ed  to  die,  and  by  your  majesty  have  been  reprieved. 

*'  They  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  be  pleased,  that  the  said  re- 
prieve  may  be  taken  oft',  and  the  priests  executed  according  to  the 
lawir'^ 

Another  priest  of  the  name  of  Goodman,  being  condemned  to  bc 
hanged,  for  the  same  heinous  offence  of  worshipping  God  as  his  an- 
cestors  had  done  for  centuries,  the  king  vvas  desirous  of  pardoning 
him,  but  was  urged  by  parliament  to  let  the  law  take  its  bloody 
course.  A  conference  between  committees  of  the  two  houses  took 
place  on  this  mighty  subject,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1640,  of  which 
the  following  was  the  result.  '*  Mr.  Glyn  gives  an  account  of  the  free 
conference  about  Goodman,  that  their  lordships  had  considered  of 
tlie  motives  and  desires  of  the  commons,  and  do  agree  with  them  in 
every  particular  both  for  the  execution  of  this  particidar  priest,  and 
the  putting  the  laivs  in  due  execution  against  all  other  priests  and 
Jesiafs."2* 

The  king  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  succumb,  and  gratify  their 
ravenous  thirst  of  popish  blood,  and  moreover  to  make  a  sort  of  apo- 
logy  for  his  humanity.  "  Concerning  John  Goodman  the  priest,  I  will 
let  you  know  the  reason  why  I  reprieved  him,  and  it  is,  that,  (as  I 
am  informed,)  neither  queen  Elizabeth  nor  my  father  did  ever  avow, 

21  Strafford,  I.  141.  22  Parl.  Hist.  vol.  x.  95. 

23 Rushworth,  IV.  565.*  24Rushworth.  IV.  158. 

•  Let  it  be  observed  that  page  565  occurs  twice  in  Rushworth,  Vol.  IV.— 
and  that  the  above  extract  is  from  the  second  of  the  two  pages. 
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and  once  miglity  empire  of  Hindostan  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  asmall 
body  of  merchants  in  Leadenhall  strcet.  The  unfortunate  natives  of 
treland,  as  well  the  descendants  of  the  Strongbows,  the  Butlers,  the 
Courcys,  the  Fitzstephenses,  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Raymonds,  and  the 
Lacys,  as  the  aboriginals  of  the  country,  were,  under  the  most  absurd 
pretexts,  almost  constantly  goaded  into  insurrection :  every  spark  of 
uiscord  between  rival  chieftains  was  fanned  into  a  flame,  to  afford 
the  government  a  pretext  for  interfering  between  them, — crushing 
both,  sacrificing  their  lives,  and  enriching  the  governors  with  their 
lordly  possessions;  and  when,  thus  goaded,  they  recurred  to  arms,  in 
defence  of  themselves,  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  estates, 
they  were  pursued  with  the  most  ruthless  and  remopseless  cruelty. 

To  the  usual  sources  of  historical  error,  Ireland  added  various 
causes  peculiar  to  that  country.  Confiscations  succeeded  each  other 
there  for  centuries  in  rapid  succession — and  the  titles  of  the  posses- 
sors  of  estates,  depended  in  a  great  degree  upon  destroying  the  cha- 
racters  of  those  who  had  been  dispossessed.  There  never  wasan  age, 
in  which  peijury  was  not  a  merchantable  commodity;  for  perjuries 
are  the  growth  of  every  age  and  climate ;  and,  where  millions  of  acres 
depended  on  hard  swearing,  those  whose  fortunes  were  to  be  secured 
by  perjury,  found  no  difiiculty  in  procuring  testimony  for  the  pur- 
pose.  Wretches  are  to  be  had  in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  who 
would  for  a  doliar  swear  away  the  character  or  life  of  the  most  inno- 
cent  man  on  earth.  On  this  subject,  Oates's  plot,  and  half  a  dozen 
others  which  disgraced  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  shed  a 
flood  of  light. 

AVhen  I  say  "  millions  of  acres,"  I  do  not  speak  hyperbolically. 
The  estates  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  were  nearly  600,000  acres — 
those  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  about  500,000 — the  confiscations  after 
the  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell  were  above  6,000,000  of  acres 
— and  those  after  the  final  defeat  of  king  James's  adherents,  proba- 
bly  1,500,000. 

The  facility  of  procuring  perjured  witnesses  in  those  days,  and  the 
slight  scruples  of  conscience  that  were  felt  about  employin»  them, 
v/ill  be  sufficiently  established  by  one  curious  and  disgraceful  fact. 
Sir  William  Petty,  having  a  law  suit  pending  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  "bragged  that  he  had  got  witnesses  who  would  have  sworn 
through  a  three  inch  board  to  evict  tiie  duke."*^ 

I  now  proceed  to  make  the  application  of  jthe  reflexions  contained 

that  any  priest  in  their  times  was  executed  merely  for  religion,  which 
to  me  seems  to  be  this  particular;  yet  seeing  I  am  pressed  by  both 
houses  to  give  way  to  his  execution,  because  I  will  avoid  the  incon- 
veniency  of  giving  so  greaf  a  discontent  to  my  people,  as  I  conceive 
this  mercy  may  produce  ;  therefore  I  do  remit  this  particular  cause  to 
both  the  houses."^^ 

April,  1642.  "  That  ftuch  popish  priestsasare  already  condemned, 
may  be  foi^thwith  executed  ;  and  such  as  sliall  hereafter  be  condemn- 
ed,  may  likewise  be  executed  according  to  lawy^"^ 

»  Carte,  II.  393.    2«  Rushworth,  IV.  1G6.    27  Parliamcntary  History,  X.  406. 
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in  the  preceding  pages  specifically  to  the  case  of  Ireland;  and  to 
detail  a  few  of  the  incredible  number  of  egregious  and  palpable 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  \vhich  abound  in  writers  gene- 
rallj  regarded  as  unimpeachable  authorities  on  Irish  aftairs,  in  or- 
der  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  reader  in  them.  by  proving  how  un- 
worthy  they  are  of  the  implicit  credit  they  have  enjoyed — to  induce 
him  to  review  the  subject  with  due  attention — and  to  prepare  him  to 
regard  with  candour,  and  not  to  reject  without  the  fuUest  reflexion 
and  thorough  conviction  of  their  being  erroneous,  the  statenieuts  and 
inductions  which  I  shall  present  to  his  view,  whatever  extraordinary 
discrepancy  may  exist  between  them  and  the  tenor  of  his  past  read- 
ing  on  the  subject. 

This  preliminary  measure  is  rendered  imperiously  necessary  in 
order  to  satisfy  those  who  favour  this  book  with  a  perusal,  that,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  melancholy  and  distressing  scenes  it  details,  I  have 
not  undertaken  a  work  of  supererogation. 

It  is  a  just  rule,  of  universal  application,  that  when  a  wutness  has 
testified  to  a  wilful  falsehood,  the  competence  of  his  testimony  in  fu- 
ture  vvholly  fails.  This  rule  applies  equally  to  historiansin  all  casea 
in  which  there  is  such  an  obvious  and  ghiring  perversion  of  fact,  as 
cannot  be  fairly  ascribed  tohuman  fallibiHty,  but  must  have  arisen  from 
corrupt  and  sinister  views.  And,  moreover,  when  a  writer  is  detect- 
ed  iu  egregious  errors,  particularly  on  vital  points,  even  if  those  ei- 
rors  be  wholly  unintentional,  and  have  proceeded  merely  from  want 
of  the  requisite  industry  in  investigating  the  subject,  his  authority  ig 
at  least  greatly  impaired,  if  not  wholly  destroyed  for  the  future,  un- 
less  he  is  supported  by  other  writers  on  whom  dependence  can  be 
placed.  His  statements  should  at  all  events  be  received  with  nearly 
as  much  caution  and  suspicion  as  those  of  the  writer  who  has  wilfully 
sophisticated  the  current  of  history.  This  idea,  however  extraordi- 
nary  it  may  appear  at  the  first  blush,  stands  on  strong  ground.  The 
neglect,  the  carelessness,  tlie  vvant  of  proper  industry  in  research, 
vvhich  have  led  us  into  error  in  one  or  two  cases,  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed  to  exist  in  others,  and  to  produce  the  same  eftects  again  and 
again. 

Should  this  hypothesis  be  admitted — and  I  trust  it  cannot  be  re- 
jected — it  would  make  dreadful  havoc  among  the  histories  of  Irish 
affairs,  and  consign  to  oblivion  a  large  portion  of  those  which  at  pre- 
sent  are  regarded  as  standiug  on  a  pre-eminent  height. 


Of 


as  regai 


tlie  extreme  dimculty  attending  a  writer  of  Irish  history,  so  far 
^ards  the  insurrection  of  1641,  Nalson,  a  protestant  historian, 


the  defender  of  Charles  I.  and  panegyrist  of  Lord  Straftbrd,  had  a 
correct  vievv,  when  commencing his  historical  collections.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  odium  attached  to  the  Irisli  Catholics — how  popular  any 
abuse  of  them,  however  gross,  however  false,  would  be,  and  how  ill 
any  yiudication  however  just  and  true,  would  be  received  by  the  pre- 
dominant  party.  *•'  I  am  very  sensible,"  says  he,  "  that  in  pursuing 
the  historical  account  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  I  shall  have  the  manage- 
ment  of  a  very  difficult  province ;  tliere  being  a  sort  of  people,  who 
think  there  can  be  no  hyperboles  in  aggravating  the  blackness  of  the 
Irishrebellion,thou^r\isitt\\e  same  tirae  tliey  think  every  little  reflexion 
too  hard  and  sharp  that  touches  upon  tlie  English  rebellion.    And 
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if  a  writer  cannot  divest  himself  not  only  of  the  humanity  of  a  just 
and  generous  heathen,  but  of  the  charity  of  a  good  Christian,  he  skall 
hepursued  with  the  odious  name  of  afavourer  of  popery.^^^^ 

Here  is  a  fuli  and  compiete  clue  to  the  depravation  and  corruption 
of  Irish  history. 

Cavtey  Ware^  ITamsy  UEstrange  and  Baker  vs.  Templey  Clarendon,  and  Wamer. 


"Their  priests,  jesuits,  and  friars, 
tvithout  any  mamier  of  re&trai^it^  had 
quietly  settled  themselves  in  all  the 
chief  towns,  villages,  noblemen's  and 
private  gentlemen's  houses,  through- 
out  the  kingdom :  so  as  the  private  ex- 
ercise  of  all  thkib,  religious  niTES 
ANi)  CEREMONiES  ivas  frcely  enjoyed  hy 
them  !!  ■without  any  manner  of  distjirb- 
ance  !!!  and  not  aiiy  of  the  latus  put  in 
execution,  whereby  heavy  penalties 
were  to  be  inflicted  upon  transgres- 
sors  in  that  kind ! !  !"29 

•*  The  -whole  nation  enjoyed  an  undis- 
iurbed  exercise  oftheir  religion:  a.ndeven 
in  Dnblin,  where  the  seat  of  the  king's 
chiefgovernor  W2i9,they  ivent  aspiiblicly 
and  as  iininterruptedly  to  their  devotions 
as  he  ivent  to  his.  The  bishops,  priests, 
and  all  degrees  of  secular  and  regular 
clergy,  were  known  to  be,  and  exer- 
cise  their  functions  among  them :  and 
though  there  were  some  laws  against 
them  still  in  force  which  necessity  and 
the  wisdom  of  former  ages  had  caused 
to  be  enacted  to  suppress  those  acts  of 
treason  and  rebellion  which  the  peo- 
ple  frequently  fell  into,  and  the  policy 
of  present  times  kept  unrepealed,  to 
prevent  the  like  distempers  and  de- 
signs,  yet  the  edge  ofthose  laws  ivas  so 
totally  rebated  by  the  clemency  and  com- 
passion  of  the  king,  that  no  man  could 
say  he  had  suffered  prejudice  or  disturb- 
ance  in  orfor  his  religion  ///"30 

"  The  ivhole  nation,  generally  speak- 
ing,  enjoyed  an  undisturbed  exercise  of 
their  religion  !  Even  in  Dublin  itself, 
which  is  the  seat  of  administration,  the 
JRoman  Catholics  -ivent,  though  not  as 
pubiicly,  yet  as  uninterniptedly,  to  their 
devotious  aa  the  chief  govcrnor  did  to 
his !  They  had  their  titular  arch- 
bishops,  bishops,  vicars-gencral,  pro- 
vincial  synods,  deans,  abbots,  friars, 
and  nuns,  who  all  lived  freely,  though 
somewhat  covertly  amongstthcm,  and 
tvifhout  Testraint  exercised  their  respec- 


"  In  the  beginning  of  king  James'8 
reign,  the  pe7ial  laivs  ivere  put  into  exe- 
cution  agaifist  recusants — and  indict- 
ments  exhibited  against  them  for  not 
coming  to  church.^'^^ 

1605.  "  A  proclamation  published 
commanding  the  Popish  clergy  to  de- 
part  the  kingdom."^^ 

Anno  1617.  "  A  proclamation  is- 
sued  for  banishing  the  Popish  regular 
clergy."33 

1622.  "  Several  Popish  magistrates 
who  had  refused  the  oath  of  syprema- 
cy  contrary  to  the  statute  of  2  Eliz. 
chap,  Ist,  ivere  censured  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  when  bishop  Usher  made  a 
speech  about  the  lawfulness  of  that 
oath."34 

1623.  "  Issued  out  a  proclamation 
requiring  the  Popish  clergy,  regular 
and  secular,  to  depart  the  kingdom  in 
forty  days  and  forbidding  all  converse 
ivith  them  after  that  time."^ 

1629.  "  In  this  year,  the  Roman 
clergy  began  to  rant  it,  and  to  exer- 
cise  their  fancies  called  religion,  so 
publicly  as  ifthey  had  gained  a  tolera- 
tion:  for  whilst  the  lords  justiceswere 
at  Christ's  church  in  Dubhn,  on  St- 
Stephen*s  day,  they  ivere  celebrating 
muss  in  Cook  street ;  which  their  lord- 
ships  taking  notice  of,  they  sent  tfie 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  mayor,  sheriff, 
and  recorder  of  the  city,  with  a  file  of 
musqueteers  to  apprehend  them  ; 
which  they  did,  taking  aioay  the  cruci' 
fxes  and  paraments  of  the  altar  !!  the 
soldiers  heiving  dotvn  the  image  of  St. 
Francis  !!  the  priests  and  friars  were 
delivered  inlo  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
suivants,  at  whom  the  people  threw 
stones  and  rescued  them ;  the  lords 
justices  being  informed  of  this,  sent  a 
guard  and  delivered  them,  a?id  clapped 
eight  Popish  aldermen  by  the  heels,  for 
not  assisting  the  mayor  !!  On  this  occa- 
sion,  ffteen  houses,  by  direction  of 
the  lords  of  the  council  in  England, 


28Nalson,  Vol.  T.    Introduction,  p.  vl.  29Temple,  15. 

30  Clarendon'3  Ireland,  p.  8.     ai  Carte,  I.  140.     ^2  Ware,  Gesta  Hib.  175. 

38  Idem,  176.  *•  Idem,  177.  ^  Harris,  329. 
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tive  jurisdictions.  They  had  also  their 
priests  and  jesuits  vvho  were  of  late 
years  multiplied  exceedingly  from 
Spain  and  Italy  and  other  parts  abroad ; 
whither  the  children  of  the  native 
Irish  were  usually  sent  for  their  edu- 
cation.  These  priests  and  jesuits,  xvith' 
out  any  restraint,  had  settled  them- 
selves  quietly  in  all  the  chief  towns 
and  villag-es,  and  in  the  noblemen's 
and  gentlemen's  houses  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Thus,  though  it  was 
privately,  yet  the  exercise  of  all  their 
reliffious  rites  and  ceremonies  ivas  en- 
joyed  freelijy  and  ivithoiit  uny  control : 
and  though  tiiere  were  some  laws 
against  them  still  in  force,  which  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  former  ages 
had  caused  to  be  enacted,  and  vvhich 
the  pohcy  of  the  present  times  had 
kept  unrepealed,  yet  the  edge  ofthose 
latvs  loas  so  totally  rebated  hy  the  indid- 
gence  of  the  government,  that  not  a  sin- 
gle  man  could  say  that  he  had  svffered 
any  prejudice  or  disturbaiice  for  his  re- 
ligion  .'.'.'.'.'"36 


were  seized  to  the  klng's  use  ;  and  the 
priests  and  friars  were  so  persecuted, 
that  ttvo  of  tliem  hang-ed  themselves  vi 
their  otvn  clefeiice.*'^'^ 

"The  lords  justices  sent  the  arch- 
bishop,  the  mayor,  sheriff,  and  recor- 
der  of  the  city,  to  apprehend  them, 
which  they  did;  takixo  AWAr"  [that 
is  piraticaRy  plimdering]  "  their  cruci- 
fxeSf  chalices,  and  copes,  and  deliver- 
ing  the  friars  and  priests  into  the 
hands  of  the  pursuivants."38 

"  They  earnestly  entreated  even  a  tem- 
porary  relaxation  of  the  peual  statutesof 
Queen  Elizabeth,  declaring-,  that  inthis 
case,  if  the  king  should  ask  tvvo,  three 
or  four  subsidies,  they  doubted  not  of 
a  chearful  and  zealous  compliance. 
But  these  solicitations  in  parliament, 
and  the  practices  of  their  agents  in 
England,  produced  no  other  effect 
than  a  general,  cautious  and  moderate 
execution  of  these  statutes."^» 

"The  governor  and  council  began 
by  enjoining  the  magistrates  and  chief 
citizens  of  Dubhn  to  repair  to  the  es- 
tablished  churches.  Repeated  admo- 
nitions  and  conferences  served  but  to 
render  them  more  obstinate.  They 
toere  fned  andcommittedto  prison,  wheii 
in  an  instant,  all  the  old  EngUsh  fami- 
lies  of  the  Pale  took  the  alarm,  and 
boldly  remonstrated  against  the  seve- 
rity  of  these  proceedings.  They  de- 
nied  the  legality  of  the  sentence  by 
which  these  severities  were  inflicted, 
and  urg-ed,  that  by  the  act  of  the  2d 
of  Elizabeth,  the  crime  of  recusancy 
had  its  punishment  ascertained,  and 
that  any  extension  of  the  penalty  was 
illegal  and  unconstitutional."^© 

*'  jyiagistrates  and  officers  of  justice 
noere  strictly  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy :  and  as  the  cily  of  Water- 
ford  had  obstinately  chosen  a  succes- 
sion  of  recusants  for  their  chief  ma- 
gistrates,  who  all  in  turn  refused  to 
take  this  oath,  and  in  other  particulars 
discovered  an  aversion  to  conformity ; 
a  commission  issued,  to  seize  tue  li- 

BERTIES  AND  HEVEXUES  of  3  city  wllich 

had  formerly  and  frequently  been  ob- 
noxions  to  the  state."^i 

**  The  administration  of  the  new 
governor,  (St.  John,)  was  disturbed 
by  various  clamours  and  discontents. 
By  his  conduct  in  the  late  parliament 


38  Wamer,  2. 
39Leland,  U.  536. 


-■^  Hammond  l'Estrange. 
40Leland,  IL  495. 


38  Baker,  469. 
4»Ideinj540. 
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Iie  nppeared  to  be  actuate^  loith  pecuUar 
zeal  against  popery.  And  whetlier  pro- 
voked  by  the  insolence  of  the  rectisant 
partij,  ov  that  his  nature  and  principles 
disposed  him  to  treat  them  with  less 
lenity  than  they  had  for  some  time 
exj5erienced,  he  soon  proceeded  to  a 
viGonors  execution  of  the  fexal  sta- 

TUTES."^2 

The  most  superficial  reader  must  perceive,  and  the  most  bigotted 
Vvill  not  dare  deny,  that  there  are  here  most  palpable  contradictions— 
that  there  must  be  egregious  errors  on  one  side  or  the  other — that  if 
the  statements  of  L'Estrange,  Baker,  Carte,  Leland,  Ware  and  Har- 
ris  be  true,  Temple's,  lord  Clarendon's,  and  Warner's  must  be  ut- 
terly  false.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  The  assertion,  that  men 
who  are  *'  indictedfor  not  going  to  a  church,^^  the  doctrines  of  which 
they  disapprove,  and  who,  unless  they  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
which  is  a  virtual  renunciation  of  their  religion,  are  expelled  from 
the  magistracy,  heavily  fined  and  thrown  into  prison,  have  "  sufFered 
no  prejudice  on  account  of  their  religion,"  is  a  most  barefaced  falsc- 
hood :  and  the  assertion  that  those  "  enjoy  the  undisturhed  exer- 
cise  of  their  religion^^^  whose  worship  is  sacrilegiously  violated  in 
the  face  of  day — whose  chalices  and  crucifixes  are  feloniously  purloin- 
ed — whose  altar  and  ornamentsare  hewed  in  pieces — whosepriests  are 
banished  underseverepenalties,in  case  of  return — or  dragged  from  the 
altar  to  prison  in  the  midst  of  divine  service — and  whose  churches, 
chapels,  colleges,  and  convents,  are  seized,  confiscated,  or  razed  to  the 
ground,  is  such  a  monstrous  violation  of  truth,  as  in  any  other  case 
than  the  history  of  ill-fated  Ireland,  would  destroy  the  credibility  of  the 
writers  for  ever.  No  language  of  reprobationcan  be  too  strong  to  brand 
those,  how  exalted  soever  their  sphere  of  life,  who  lent  their  names 
to  such  scandalous  deception  on  the  world,  in  a  case  so  very  plain — so 
unsusceptible  of  mistake — a  case  involving  the  character  of  a  nation, 
as  well  as  the  whole  train  of  the  eventful  history  of  the  succeeding 
half  century.  The  history  of  the  world,  in  the  most  fabulous  era  of 
its  existence,  can  scarcely  furnish  a  more  miserable  or  deceptious  li- 
terary  fraud. 

I  say  distinctly  "  literary  fraud^^ — for,  with  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  degree  of  charity  which  the  case  can  require,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  Temple  or  Clarendon  could  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstances  stated  by  the  other  writers,  and  with  the  va- 
rious  proclamations  issued  and  enforced  in  Ireland,  during  their  mil- 
lennium  of  forty  years,  for  the  banishment  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  the 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  their  churches,  colleges,  and  convents — 
the  prohibition  of  their  teaching  schools,  &c.  &c.  From  one  of  these 
proclamations,  I  annex  a  few  extracts. 

Extracts  from  a  Proclamation  by  Lord  Faidkland,  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  dated  April  Isf,  1629. 
"  Forasmuch  as  we  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  the  late  intermis- 
sion  of  legal  yroceedings  against  Popish  pretended  or  titulary  arch- 
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fejshops,  bishops,  abbots,  deans,  vicars-general,  Jesuits,  friars,  and 
olhers  of  that  sort,  that  derive  their  pretended  authority  and  orders 
from  the  see  of  Rome,  hath  bred  such  an  extram^dinarij  insolence  and 
presumption  in  them,  as  that  they  have  dared  of  late  not  onhj  to  as- 
semble  themselves  in  public  places,  to  celebrate  their  superstitious  ser- 
vices  in  all  parts  ofthe  kingdomllJ  but  also  have  erected  housesand 
buildings,  called  public  oratories,  coUeges,  mass-Aoz^^s,  and  convents 
of  friars,  monks,  and  nuns,  in  the  eye  and  open  view  of  the  state  and 
elsewhere."*** 

*'  These  are  therefore  to  will  and  require,  and  in  his  majesty's 
«arae  straightly  to  charge  and  command,  all  and  all  manner  of  such 
pretended  or  titulary  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  vicars-general,  arch- 
deacons,  and  others,  deriving  any  pretended  authority,  power,  or  ju- 
risdiction,  from  the  see  of  Rome,  that  they  and  every  of  them  for- 
bear  from  henceforth  to  exercise  any  such  power,  jurisdiction,  or 
authority,  within  this  kingdom ;  and  that  all  such  abbots,  priors, 
Jesuits,  friars,  monks,  and  others  of  that  sort  as  aforesaid,  do  forth- 
with  break  up  their  convents  and  assemblies,  in  ali  houses  of  friars, 
coUeges,  monasteries,  and  other  places,  wheresoever  they  are  or  shall 
be  conventually  or  collegiately  assembled  together,  within  this  king- 
dom,  and  to  relinquish  the  same,  and  to  disperse  and  separate  them- 
selves^ 

"  And  that  all  and  every  of  the  orders  before  named,  and  other 
priests  whatsoever,  do  from  henceforth  forbear  to  preach,  teach^  or 
celebrate  their  service,  in  any  church,  cfiapel,  or  other  public  oratory 
or  place,  or  to  teach  any  school,  in  any  place  or  places  whatsoever 
wittiin  the  said  kingdomlL' 

"  And  we  do  further  charge  and  command  all  and  singular  the 
owners  of  such  houses  of  friars,  coUeges,  monasteries,  schools,  orato- 
ries,  mass-houses,  and  nunneries,  that  they,  and  every  of  them  re- 
spectively,  in  default  of  the  persons  before-named,  their  voluntary  re- 
linquishing  of  the  said  houses  of  friars,  colleges,  monasteries,  schools, 
oratories,  mass-houses,  and  nunneries,  do  forthwith  ejcpet  and  thrust 
forth  aU  and  singular  such  friars,  Jesuits,  and  other  monastical  per- 
sons,  out  of  the  same;  and  do  convert  the  same  to  more  lawful  uses, 
upon  pain  to  have  their  said  houses  seized  upon  to  his  majesty'suse; 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  be  proceeded  as^ainst  for  tkeir  un- 
lawfid  assemblies,  and  maintenance  of  sitch  unlawful  conventicles  and 
corrupt  nurture  of  children,  in  the  severest  manner  that  by  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  and  ecclesiastical  govcrnment  of  the 
same,  may  be  had  or  extended  I ! !  whereof  they  and  every  of  them  are 
to  take  notice,  and  to  yield  due  obedience  thereunto,  as  they  and  every 
of  them  wiU  avoid  his  majesty'3  high  indignation,  and  the  consequence 
thereof."" 

This  proclamation  goes  the  fuU  length  of  suppressing  thepublic  ex- 
ercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  altogether:  for  th^ir  priests 
were  prohibited  from  *'  celebrating  their  service  in  any  church,  cha- 
pel,  or  other  public  oratory  or  place  whatever.^^ 

And  to  aggravate  the  severity  of  this  proceeding,  the  proclamation 
was  calculated  to  barbarize  the  nation,  by  debarring  the  great  body  of 
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them  oi'  education,  and  thus  bringing  them  up  in  brutal  ignorance. 
The  priests,  who  were  at  that  period  almost  the  only  schoolmasters 
in  the  kingdom,  were  prohibited  from  *'  teaching  school,  in  any  place 
or  jilaces  ichatsoever  in  the  snid  kingdom.^^  The  mind  sickens 
in  tracing  such  constant,  unvar^^ing  scenes  of  rapine,  wickedness, 
and  tyrannv,  unrelieved  by  any  thing  that  can  aftbrd  consolation  on 
reflexion,  or  redeem  tlie  character  of  thc  government  from  richly- 
earned  execration. 

Extract  of ''  a  letter  from  the  lord  deputy  Wentworth,  to  the  lord 
primate  and  tlie  rest  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes, 
June  2,  1636 — Whereas  the  whole  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  in  convo- 
cation  assembled,  did  present  their  humble  petition,  amongst  other 
things,  that  all  popish  schoolmasters  might  be  suppressed,  that  inquiry 
should  be  made  by  fit  commissioners  into  the  abuses  of  free  schools, 
and  to  give  speedy  order  for  the  reformation  of  them ;  that  whereas 
frequent  burials  in  abbeys  is  an  occasion  of  the  great  neglect  and  con- 
tempt  of  parish  churches,  and  mainly  prejudicial  to  the  clergy,  some 
good  course  might  be  taken  to  restrain  that  abuse  by  act  of  state,  we 
have  thought  fit  not  only  to  testify  our  approbation  thereof,  but  also 
to  desire  you,  as  those  to  whose  care  it  most  particularly  belongs,  to 
take  the  same  into  your  serious  consideration,  and  we  clo  hereby  re- 
quire  and  authorize  you  to  advise  of  some  good  means  whereby  the 
said  abuses  may  be  prevented  in  future."*^ 

Dr.  Leland,  discussing  the  oppressions  and  penalties  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  suffered,  reasons  with  great  sang  froid  on  the  folly 
of  their  subjecting  themselves  to  such  disadvantages,  and  appears  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  a  change  of  religion,  than  in 
a  change  of  the  fashion  of  dress.  He  very  philosophically  states,  that 
*•'  men  whose  religious  principles  expose  them  to  grievous  disadvan- 
tages  in  society,  are  particularly  bound  to  examine  those  principles 
with  care  and  accuracy,  lest  they  sacrifice  the  interests  of  themselves 
and  their  posterity  to  an  iilusion."^^ 

This  is  miserable  cant,  which  applies  with  equal  force  and  pro- 
priety  to  the  case  of  all  persecutors,  of  all  ages  and  every  country.- 
Dioclesian,  Nero,  Mahomet,  Lauderdale,  or  Dalhousie,  might  with 
equal  propriety  have  held  the  same  language  to  tlie  unhappy  objects 
on  whom  they  wreaked  their  vengeance,  as  the  Irish  government. 
They  might  have  said,  while  they  were  preparing  tlieir  stakes  and 
their  flames,  or  about  to  slioot  down  their  victims,  "  You  oughttoex- 
amine  with  care  and  accuracy  those  principles  which  expose  you  to 
grievous  disadvantages,  and  not  to  sacrifice  your  own  interests,  and 
those  of  your  posterity,  to  an  illusion."  The  idea  of  an  entire  nation 
laying  aside  as  illusions,  religious  opinions  imbibed  in  infiinc}^  and  a 
form  of  worship  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  througli  life,  and 
the  attaciimcnt  to  which  "grew  with  their  growtli,"  wouid  never 
have  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  man  who  was  not  temporarily  a 
dotard ;  and  wliatcver  might  have  been  the  ordinary  range  of  Dr. 
Lehand's  mind,  he  niust  at  that  moment  have  been  in  a  state  of 
dotage. 

In  one  of  tlie  preceding  extracts  from  Leland,  we  are  informed  that 
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the  Roman  Catliolics  "  earnestly  intreated  for  even  a  temporary  re- 
laxation  qfthe  penal  laics^^ — oftering  as  a  boon  "  tvvo,three,  or  even 
four  subsidies."  Yet  this  is  during  a  period  in  which  Clarendon  aad 
Warner  both  declare  that  no  man  could  say  that  "  he  had  suffered 
any  prejudice  or  disturbance  on  account  of  his  religion  !"  If  the  Ca- 
tholics  enjoyed  the  free  e*;:ercise  of  their  religion — if  they  suffered  no 
"prejudice  or  disturbance  on  account  of  it,"  such  an  application  was 
a  work  of  extreme  supererogation.  But  they  were,  forsooth,  so  pro- 
digal  of  their  wealth,  that  they  were  wiliing  to  lavish  it  raost  extrava- 
gantly  for  the  removal  of  evils  which  did  not  exist ! 

In  the  same  spirit  of  delusion,  he  states,  that  the  result  of  their 
application  was  to  produce  "  a  ^eneral^  cautious,  and  moderate  exe- 
ciition  oftkose  statutes.^^ 

We  have  fully  seen  how  very  "  moderate"  was  the  execiition  of 
those  statutes — that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  subject  to  frequent 
indictments,  enormous  tines,  to  the  seizure  of  thcir  churches,  to  the 
banishmcnt  of  their  clergy,  imprisonment,  and  exclusion  from  office ! 
This  is  what  the  veracious  historian  calls  a  "  moderate  execution  of 
those  statutes." 

It  is  impossible  to  read,  vvithout  indignation,  the  manner  in  which 
the  flagitious  attack  on  the  congregation  in  Cook-street,  the  narra- 
tive  of  which  is  quoted  above  from  J-«'Estrange,  is  noticed  by  Carte 
and  Leland.  The  former  states  that  the  recusants  "  took  greater  li- 
berties,  in  contempt  ofthe  laws,  "  than  either  the  state  could  indulgc 
them  with  safety  to  its  reputation,  or  themselves  practise  consist- 
ent  with  the  rules  of  prudence.  Not  content  vvith  the  enjoyment  of 
their  religion,  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  the  exercise  of  eccle- 
siastical  jurisdiction  in  a  private  and  modest  way,  in  which  they  were 
connived  at  by  the  government,  they  woiild  needs  do  all  this  in  an 
open  and  public  manner.  They  frequented  their  religious  meetings 
and  masscs  as  constantly  and  with  as  much  confldence  as  the  pro- 
testants  did  their  churches.  And  when  the  magistrates,  offended 
with  too  open  an  insult  to  their  authority,  oftered  to  apprehend  the 
officiating  priest,  he  was  rescued  by  the  multitude  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  even  at  Dublin,  under  the  very  nose  of  the  government,  with 
horrid  affronts  to  the  archbishop  and  mayor  of  the  city.*'-**^ 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  stronger  instance  of  historical  chi- 
cane  than  is  here  displayed ;  and  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  Irish  history  is  generally  written.  The  enormities  perpe- 
trated  on  the  Irish  are  softened  down  or  palliated,and  most  ot  theni 
whoUy  omitted ;  while  the  magnifying  powers  of  the  microscope,  or 
the  inventive  talents  of  Munchausen,  are  applied  to  depict  the  Irish 
as  objects  of  abhorrence.  Had  the  Roman  Catholics  been  engaged  in 
some  dangerous  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  government;  or  in  the  act 
of  enlisting  soldiers  for  that  purpose ;  or  had  they  in  preparation  some 
"  infernal  machine**  to  blow  up  the  castle,  it  might  be  said,  that 
"  they  took  greater  liherties  than  the  state  could  indid^e  them  inJ^^ 
But  to  use  such  language,  to  mark  with  reprobation  the  mere  act  of 
assembling  peaceably  to  worship  God  in  the  manner  practised  in 
their  country,  and  throughout  the  vvhole  of  Christendom,  for  ages, 
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(lisplays  a  most  disgraceful  illiberality :  and  to  feignsuch  strong  sen- 
sibilities  for  tlie  "  Iiorrid  affronV  put  upon  a  mitred  riiffian*  who  was 
resisted  in  a  sacrilegious  attack  upon  the  altars  of  the  Living  God, 
is  inexpressibly  disgusting ;  and  in  anj  independent  court  of  litera- 
ture,  would  be  sufficient  to  have  the  writer  expelled  fromthe  honour- 
able  corps  of  historians. 

Leland  informs  us,  that  "  the  incident,^^  (that  is,  the  attack  on  the 
priest,  the  altar,  and  the  congregation,  and  the  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics,)  "•  was  represented  in  England  in  the  most  oftensive 
manner,  and  seemed  to  reproach  that  mistaken  leiiity  which  had  en- 
couraged  tlie  recusants  to  this  outrage:^^  that  is,  gentle  reader,  "  the 
outrage^^  of  repelling  a  savage  assault,  which  woukl  have  disgraced  a 
gang  of  Algerines  or  Ostrogoths.  "  It  was  deemed  neither  safe  nor 
politic  to  connive  at  such  insolence!  By  an  order  of  the  English 
council,  fifteen  reiigious  houses  were  seized  to  the  king's  use:  and 
the  popish  coUege,  erected  in  Dublin,  was  assigned  tothe  university, 
which  for  the  present  converted  it  into  a  protestant  seminary."*'' 

Such  is  the  miserable  manner  in  which  the  hotch  potch,  palmed  on 
the  world  as  history,  is  written.  An  outrage  which  imperiously  re- 
quired  the  most  glowing  language  of  abhorrence  and  reprobation,  that 


*  Tlie  "  horrid  affronV"^  on  a  mitred  riiffian,  This  style  of  expres- 
sion  towards  so  elevated  a  character  as  an  archbishop,  will  oftend 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  some  delicate  readers,  who  will  regard  it  as 
shocking  and  indecorous.  But  l  have  not  lightly  adopted  it.  I  have 
well  weighed  the  matter,  before  I  determined  to  use  it;  and,  instead 
of  any  apology,  make  no  scruple  to  avow,  that  did  the  English  lan- 
guage  afford  terms  of  reprobation  stronger  and  more  significant,  but 
not  scurrilous,  I  should  have  used  them.  If  an  archbishop,  a  gover- 
nor,  a  president,  a  king,  or  an  emperor,  be  not  ashamed  to  act  like  a 
ruffian^  ought  we  to  be  either  afraid  or  ashamed  to  style  him  a  ruf- 
fian?  Whatever  scruples  others  may  have  on  this  subject,  I  have  none. 
I  have  called,  and  shall  continue  to  call,  throughout  this  work,  men 
and  thin^s  by  their  proper  names,  regardless  of  titlcs  or  dignities: 
and,  beheving  that  the  crime  here  perpetrated  was  only  second  to 
murder,  and  that  none  but  a  ruffian  would  contemplate,  none  but  a 
rufiian  order,  and  none  but  a  ruffian  undertake  its  commission,  I  un- 
hesitatingly  incur  the  responsibility  of  designating  it  by  its  peculiarly 
appiopriate  phrase.  Indeed,  the  higher,  the  more  exalted  the  perpe- 
trator,  the  more  justice  and  propriety  there  is  in  marking  the  deed 
with  the  strongest  language.  Can  any  terms  be  too  strong  to  stamp 
the  guilt  of  a  minister  of  the  Living  God,  leading  a  furious  mob  to 
destroy  the  altars  of  that  Living  God  ?  "  A  ruffian,"  according  to 
Sheridan,  is  "  a  brutal,  boisterous,  mischievous  fellow  !"  And  would 
any  but  a  most  "  hrutal,  boisterous,mischievousfellow,^^  head  a  licen- 
tious  band  of  mercenary  soldiers,  in  an  attack  upon  an  unarmed  and 
defenceless  body  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  solemn  act  of 
worshipping  the  Living  God,  or  deface  and  destroy  his  altars,  and 
purloin  the  ornaments  consecrated  to  his  worship  ? 
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could  flovv  from  the  pen  of  a  Tacitus,  a  Juvenal,  or  a  Junius,  is  not 
merely  glossed  over  as  pardonable,  but  apparently  commended  as 
meritorious :  and  those  in  whose  persons  the  most  sacred  rights  are 
violated,  and  wlio  are  rapaciously  despoiled  of  their  altars  and  their 
temples,  are  held  up  to  reprobation  as  criminals :  and  this  bj  writers 
who  undeservedly  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  reputation. 

Suppose  that  we  admit  for  a  moment,  (and  the  admission  must  bc 
but  momentary,)  tlrat  a  paltry  minority  of  a  nation,  two-thirteenths 
of  the  entire  population,'*  liave  a  right  to  proscribe  the  great  majority 
from  any  particular  form  of  worship ;  to  intiict  penalties  on  its  exer- 
cise ;  and  to  dictate  any  other  that  may  seem  meet  to  them  :  suppose 
that  tlie  worship  practised  at  the  chapel  were  manifestly  illegal :  or 
even  suppose  it  were  absolutely  impious  and  idolatrous,  and  tliat,  in- 
stcad  of  worshipping  the  Living  God,  they  were  actually  worshipping 
idols,  the  work  of  men's  hands,  that  '*  have  eyes  and  see  not,  ears 
and  hear  not."  Can  there,  even  under  all  these  suppositions,  be  a 
shadow  of  defence  pretended  for  the  choice  of  the  time,  the  place, 
and  the  manner  of  perpetrating  this  abominable  act  of  violence  r 
There  was  probably  no  other  country  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  but 
Ireland,  where  sucli  odious  sacrilege  would  have  been  perpetrated,  or 
allowed  to  pass  with  impunity,  under  the  auspices  and  by  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  government. 

The  intent  of  this  base  procedure  is  unambiguous:  it  speaks  its 
tru€  character  clearly  and  unequivocally.  It  wasan  effort  to  provoke 
the  wretched  people  to  insurrection,  in  order  to  renew  again  the 
scenes  of  conliscation  and  proscription,  which  fill  the  sickening  and 
heart-rending  pages  of  the  history  of  that  ill-fated  country.  If  this 
had  not  been  the  intention,  the  government  would  have  let  the  wor- 
ship  pass  over;  waited  till  next  day;  and  then  proceeded  against  the 
"  idolatrons  papists,'*^  in  due  course  of  the  viild  laws  of  the  countr}-. 

When  the  intellij;ence  reached  the  court  of  king  Charles,  instead 
of  recalling  the  justices,  who  had  abused  their  trust  by  promulgating 
such  orders,  and  punishing  the  perpetrators  pf  the  outrage,  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  whereby  he  became  particeps  criminis  ;  and,  to  punish 
the  outraged  people  for  the  guilt  of  their  oppressors,  ordered  the  cha- 
pel  where  the  sacrilegehad  been  perpetrated,  to  be  razed  tothe  ground, 
and  the  oppressed  Catholics  to  be  robbed  of  the  rest  of  their  places 
of  worship  !t 

«^^i««®®g)®*  ac^jL-^ 

*  "  Before  the  war,  the  proportion  was  as  two  to  eleven.''^^ 

^  Extracts  from  a  Leiter  to  the  Lords  Justices  and  Council  of  Ire- 
larid,  dated  January  31,  1629. 

"  By  your  letters,  we  understand  how  the  seditious  riot,  movedby 
the  friars  and  their  adherents  at  Dublin,  hath  by  your  good  order 
and  resoliition  been  happily  suppressed.  And  we  doubt  not  but  by 
this  occasion  you  will  consider  how  much  it  concerneth  the  good  go- 
vernment  of  that  kingdom,  to  prevent  in  time  the  first  growing  of 
such  evils:  for  where  such  people  are  permitted  to  swarm,  they  will 

«  Petty,  312, 
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When  sucli  ruflian  violence  vvas  perpetrated  by  a  grand  dignitary 
of  the  cluirch,  in  the  capital,  by  order  of  those  who  held  the  reins  of 
government,  and  afterwards  received  the  marked  approbation  of  the 
British  administration,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  to  what  extent  the  ex- 
ample  must  have  been  foliowed  throughout  the  kingdom;  how  de- 
plorable  the  situation  of  the  Catholics ;  what  a  wretched  chance  of 
redress  they  had  for  any  wroiig  or  violence  perpetrated  on  them;  and 
what  a  loathsome  tissue  of  fables  every  man,  not  destitute  of  truth, 
honour,  honesty,  or  candour,  must  pronounce  those  histories,  which, 
for  the  most  sinister  purposes,  boldly  state  the  gross,  the  palpable 


soan  make  their  hives,  and  then  endure  nogovernmentbuttheirown, 
"which  cannot  otherwise  be  restrained,  than  by  a  due  and  seasonable 
execution  of  the  laivs,  and  such  directions  as  from  time  to  time  have 
been  sent  from  his  majesty  and  this  board."*** 

"  And  such  magistrates  or  officers,  if  any  shall  be  discovered,  that 
openly  or  underhand  favour  such  disorders,  or  do  not  their  duties  in 
suppressing  them,  and  punishing  the  oft*enders,  you  shall  do  weli  to 
take  all  fit  and  safe  advantages,  by  the  punishment  or  displacing  of  a 
few,  to  make  the  rest  more  cautious.  This  we  write  not  as  misliking 
the  fair  course  you  have  taken  ;  but  to  express  the  concurrence  of  our 
judgment  with  yours,  and  to  assure  you  of  our  assistance  on  all  such 
occasions,  wherein  for  your  further  proceedingwe  have  advised,and 
bis  majesty  requireth  you  accordingly  to  takc  ordcr,  first,  that  the 

HOUSE    V/HERE    SO    MAXY    IRIARS    APPEARED    IN    THEIR    HABITS,     and 

wherein  the  reverend  archbishop  and  the  mayor  of  Unblin  receiued 
their  first  affront^  be  speedily  demolished,  and  be  a  mark  of  terror 
to  the  resisters  of  authority :  and  that  the  rest  of  the  honses  erected 
or  emploijed  there  or  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  to  the  iise  of  superstitious 
.<ocieties^  be  converted  into  houscs  of  correction,  and  to  set  idle  peo- 
ple  on  vrork,  or  to  other  public  uses,  for  the  advancement  of  justice, 
gooil  art,  or  trade. 

"  And  further,  that  you  use  all  fit  means  to  discover  the  founders, 
benefactors,  and  maintainers  of  such  societies  and  colleges,  and  cer- 
tify  us  their  names.  And  that  youfind  out  ihe  lands,  leases,  rents,  or 
revenues  applied  to  their  uses,  and  dispose  thereof  according  to  the 
law.  And  that  you  certify  also  the  places  and  institutions  of  all  such 
monasteries,  priories,  nunneries,  and  other  religious  houses,  and  the 
names  of  all  such  persons  as  have  put  themselves  to  bc  brothers  or 
sisters  therein,  especially  such  as  are  of  note,  to  the  end  such  evil 
plants  be  not  permitted  any  more  to  take  root  in  that  kingdom,  which 
we  require  you  to  take  care  of. 

Lord  Keeper,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 

Lord  Treasurer,  Earl  of  Kelley, 

liord  President,  Lord  Viscount  Dorchester, 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Newburgh, 

Lord  High  Chamberlain,      Mr.  Vice  Chancellor, 

Earl  of  Suftblk,  Mr.  Secretary  Cook, 

Earl  of  Dorset,  Sir  William  Alcxander."^^ 

49Rushworth,  II.  33, 
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falsehood,  that  "the  whole  nation,"  for  fortyyears,previoustol641, 
♦•  enjoyed  the  undisttirbed  exercise  of  their  religion :  and  even  in 
Duhlin,  where  the  seat  of  the  king^s  chief  governor  was,  they  ivent 
as  publicly  and  as  uninterrKptedly  to  their  devotions^  as  he  ivent  to 
^^,  ?)5o  Xhis  falsehood  is  destitute  of  the  slightest  defence  orextenua- 
tion.  It  is  not  on  an  abstruse,  doubtful,  or  contested  point,  where, 
even  with  the  best  intentions,  error  is  not  easily  avoided,  and  where, 
of  course,-  error  is  pardonable.  It  respects  facts  of  the  utmost  noto- 
riety,  to  be  found  by  the  most  cursory  glance  on  the  very  surface  of 
history :  and  I  repeat,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  that  lord 
Clarendon,  when  he  lent  the  weight  of  his  name  to  the  story,  and 
committed  this  sweeping  declaration  to  paper,  must  have  known  that 
he  was  making  an  assertion  utterly  destitute  of  foundation,  to  blacken 
the  already-too-rauch-defamed  characterof  the  persecuted,  oppressed, 
and  pillaged  Roman  Catholics :  for  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him. 
to  be  so  conversant  with  public  aflfairs,  or  to  have  read  history  as  he 
must  have  done,  without  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  infi- 
nite  variety  of  pains,  penalties,  and  disqualifications,  under  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  laboured  in  both  kingdoms ;  and  which  were  as 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  state  of  things  he  depicted,  as  light  and 
darkness,  heat  and  cold,  vice  and  virtue,  are  incompatible  with  each 
other. 

L'Estrange  is  disposed  to  be  witty  on  this  subject.  He  states,  that 
'•  the  priests  and  friars  were  so  persecuted,  that  two  of  them  hanged 
themselves,  in  iheir  oivn  defence.'^  This  is  truly  a  novel  mode  of 
"  self-defence.^^  It  is,  however,  far  more  probable,  and  almost  certain, 
that  some  bloodthirsty  and  fanatical  ruflians,  inspired  by  "  a  holy  ab- 
horrence^^  of  the  "  superstitious  idolati  ies  and  abominations  of  po- 
pery,"  and  availing  themselves  of  the  infuriated  spirit  of  the  govern> 
ment,  seized  these  unfortunate  men  privately,  and  hanged  them  up, 
without  j-udge  or  jury.  Of  the  sanguinary  spiritof  mobs  and  factions, 
when  merely  connived  at  by  the  constituted  authorities,  and  still 
more  when  countenanced  and  excited  by  them,  the  world  has  had 
many  calamitous  instances,  iir  ancient  and  modern  times;  among 
which  tlie  Roman  proscriptions,  and  the  Parisian  Septembrization, 
stand  pre-eminent.  But  whether  those  priests  died  by  suicide  ormur- 
der,  is  of  iittle  importance  here:  my  object  being  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  persecution  of  a  people,  of  whom,  I  beg  ieave  once  more 
to  repeat,  lord  Clarendon  and  Warner  made  the  extravagant  decla- 
ration,  that  "  no  man  could  say  that  he  had  suftered  prejudice  or  dis- 
turbance  on  account  of  his  religion! ! !" 

James  T.  previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  had 
heUl  out  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Catliolic  princes,  in  order  to 
propitiate  them,  that  he  would  relax  somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  the 
penal  code  against  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,*  who,  shortly  after  his 

*  Some  few  years  before  queen  Elizabetli's  death, "  king  James  was 
at  the  utmost  pains  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Princes,  as  a  necessary  precaution  to  facilitate  his  accession  to  ihe 

-0  Clarendon's  Ireland,  8. 
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«:or*ortation,  sent  a  deputation  to  London,  to  lay  their  grievances  be- 
tbre  him,  and  solicit  some  indiilgence.  Sir  James  Gough,  one  of  the 
number,  on  his  return  toDublin,  announced  that  the  mission  had  been 
successful ;  "  that  the  agents  had  been  graciously  received  by  the 
king;  andthatathis  departure  his  majesty  had  commanded  liim  to  pub- 
lish  in  all  places  of  the  realm,  that  he  would  not  force  their  consciences, 
nor  hinder  them  from  keeping  priests  in  their  houses,  so  as  they  en- 
tertained  none  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  pope  had  powerto  de- 
pose  or  excommunicate  his  majesty."'^^  "  This,"  says  Carte,  "  beinu; 
contrary  to  the  king's  solemn  declaration  in  England,  that  he  ivouicl 
never  grant  any  toleration  to  the  Roman  Catholtcs,  and  eniailing  a 
curse  on  his  posterity  if  they  granted  any^  and  contrary  likewise  to 
the  instructions  and  directions  the  state  had  received  from  the  king, 
for  ministering  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  the  lawyers  and  justices  of 
Ihe  peace,  and  for  putting  tlie  laws  against  recusants  in  execution, 
the  deputy  reproved  him  for  publishino;  so  apparent  an  untruth,  and 
told  him  he  did  not  believe  him.  But  Gough  continuing  with  arrogance 
to  justify  the  message,  the  lord  deputy  thought  it  necessary  to  exer- 
cise  a  ivholesome  and  seasonahle  severity  np.on  him,^^^^  Carte  does 
not  inform  us  what  this  "  wholesome  and  seasonable  severity"  was 
— but  we  learn  from  Leland,  that  the  "  deputy  committed  Sir  James 
Gough  close  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Dublin."^^ 

In  1627,  the  aftairs  of  Charles  L  were  in  a  most  deranged  state. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  deeply  in  debt,  and  much  dis- 
tressed  for  resources,  which  he  could  not  prevail  on  Parliament  to  af- 
ford.  In  this  emergency,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  offered  to  sup- 
port  constantly  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,*  provided 
they  were  indulged  ivith  a  mere  toleration  of  their  7'eligion,  and  some 
other  favours  of  minor  importance.f 

English  throne.  Lord  Home,  who  was  himself  a  Papist,  was  en- 
trusted  with  a  secret  commission  to  the  Pope.  The  archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow  was  an  active  instrument  with  those  of  his  own  religion.  The 
Pope  expressed  such  favourable  sentimcnts  both  of  the  king  and  of 
his  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  that  James  thought  himself  bound 
some  years  after  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  in  a  public  manncr. 
Sir  James  Lindsey  made  great  progress  in  gaining  the  English  Pa- 
pists  to  acknowledge  his  majesty's  title.*'^* 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  promise  king  James  made  to  Roman  Catho- 
]ics,  was  rcgistered,  and  amounted  so  high  at  least  as  a  toleration  of 
their  religion."^^ 

*"  Towards  the  end  of  the  Lord  Falkland's  government,  (tliere  be- 
ing  great  need  of  mone}'^  for  support  of  the  standing  army  in  Ireland, 
and  maintaining  of  500  horse  and  5000  foot;  much  by  extraordinary 
means  having  been  otherwise  disposed.)  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
(glad  of  the  occasion,)  seemed  very  forward  to  supply  the  state,  in 
hopes  of  a  connivance,  (if  not  a  toleration,)  of  their  religion."^^ 

t''The  toleration  they  desired,"  according  to  Curry,  "  was  no 

«Carte,  I.  21.  s^ibid.  53 Leland,  11.  530. 

»♦  Robcitson,  Vn.  240.         "  Osbome,  apud  Curry,  1.58.      sefiorlase,  1. 
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This  proposltlon,  made  at  a  time,  when>  \ve  are  told,  that  the 
^"Catholics  enjoyed  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  relij^ion,"  ex- 
cited  as  much  alarm  and  opposition  as  if  the  protestant  religion  was 
about  to  be  suppressed  by  act  of  parliament.  The  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh,  the  celebrated  Usher,  and  all  the  other  dignified  clergy  of  tlie 
established  church,  with  a  most  miserable  spirit  of  bigotry  and  into- 
lerance,  worthy  of  that  persecuting  and  fanatical  age,  but  disgraceful 
to  the  actors,  entered  a  most  solenm  protest*  against  the  measure,  as 
"an  abomination  and  tolecation  of  idolatry;  and  as  being  accessary 
to  the  perdition  of  the  seduced  people  who  perish  in  the  deluge  of 
ihe  Catholic  apostacy.^^  It  is  too  obvious  to  need  enforcement,  that  if 
the  Catholics  enjoyed  the  "  undisturhed  exercise  of  their  religion^  it 
would  have  been  unnecessary  to  ofter  so  high  a  price  for  a  mere  tole- 
ration :  nor  would  the  attempt  to  procure  it  have  produced  such  a 
clamour. 

Among  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  year  1640,  remonstrated,  in  a  memorial  "  to  the  lord  deputy 

more  than  some  respite  from  the  oppressions  and  extortions  of  the  ec- 

clesiastical  courts  ;  and  to  have  all  proceedings  against  them  in  those 

courts,  for  religion,  suspended  ;  to  be  released  from  those  exorbitant 

sums  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  their  christenings  and  mar- 

riages ;  and  particularly  to  have  the  extravagant  surplice  fees  of  the 

clergy,  and  the  extraordinary  warrants  for  levying  them,  abolish- 
ed."^7 

*  "  The  religion  of  the  Papists  is  superstitious  and  idolatrous  /  their 
faith  and  doctrine  enormous  and  heretical ;  their  church,inrespectto 
botli,  apostatical.  Togive  them,  therefore,  a  toleration,  or  to  consent 
that  they  may  freely  exercise  their  religion,  and  profess  tlieir  ftiith 
cind  doctrine,  is  a  grievous  sin,  and  that  in  two  respects  ;  for  first  it 
is  to  make  ourselves  accessary  not  only  to  their  superstitious  idola- 
tries  and  heresies,  and  in  a  word  to  all  the  abominations  of  Popery, 
but  also,  (which  is  a  consequent  of  the  former,)  to  the  perdition  of 
the  seduced  people  which  pevish  in  the  deluge  of  the  Catholic  apos- 
tacy  ;  secondly,  to  grantthem  a  toleration  in  respectof  any  money  to 
be  given  or  contribution  to  be  made  by  them,  is  to  set  religion  to  sale, 
and  with  it  the  souls  of  the  people,  whom  Christ  hath  redeemed  with 
his  hlood.  And  as  it  is  a  great  sin,  so  it  is  also  a  matter  of  most  dan- 
gerous  consequence,  the  consideration  whereof  we  commit  to  the 
wise  and  judicious,  beseeching  the  God  of  Truth  to  make  them  who 
are  in  authority,  zealous  of  God's  glory,  and  of  the  advancement  of 
true  religion;  zealous,  resolute,  and  courageous  against  all  Popery., 
superstition,  and  idolatry.^^ 

James  Armachanus,  Andrew  Alackdens, 

Mal.  Casellen,  Tho.  Kilmore  and  Ardagh, 

Anthony  Medensis,  Theo.  Dromore, 

Tho.  Fern  and  Leghlin,       Mic.    VVaterford  and  Lis- 

Robert  Dunensis,  more, 

Richard  Corke,  Fra.  Limerick*^^ 

5-  Curry,  1.  109.  5S  Rushworth,  II.  22, 
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against  the  fees  and  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  courts*  and  em- 
ployment  of  commutation  monej,  and  against  the  dues  and  demands 
of  the  protestant  clergy  for  christenings,  marriages,  burials,  breaking 
of  ground  in  churches,  hearse-cloths,  mortuaries  and  other  cus- 
toms ;  some  of  which,  as  St.  Patrick's  ridges,  soul-money,  anointing 
muttons,  holy-water  clerk,  and  Mary-gallons,  had  been  in  many 
places  introduced  in  the  times  of  popery,  and  were  by  custom  raised 
into  a  constant  revenue."^'^ 

I  now  quit  this  oclious  part  of  a  most  odious  subject,  and  feel  con- 
fident  that  I  have  proved  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  every  candid 
reader,  notwithstanding  the  unqualified  assertions  to  the  contrary,of 
writers  who  are  reo;arded  as  hish  authoritv,  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
iics  of  Ireland,  during  the  vvhole  period  of  forty  years  which  preceded 

*  The  annexed  extracts  from  "  the  humble  remonstrance  of  the 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  the  house  of  commons  in  parlia- 
ment  assembled"  in  1640,  referred  to  in  the  text  by  Carte,  sheds 
further  light  on  "  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion,"  enjoyed 
by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  for  '"forty  years'^  before  1641. 
"  To  the  lord  deputy, 

"  They  humbly  represent  unto  your  lordship,  that  divers  complaints 
have  been  referred  to  them  by  sundry  persons,  from  several  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  of  many  grievous  exactions,  pressures  and  other  vexa- 
tious  proceedings,  of  some  of  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  and  their 
officers  and  ministers,  against  the  laity,  and  especially  the  poorer 
sort,  to  the  great  impoverishment  and  general  detriment  of  thc  whole 
kingdom;  which  the  said  house  of  commons,  after  many  debates 
thereof,  havingtaken  into  serious  consideration,  it  was  conceived  by 
the  unanimous  votes  of  the  house,  that  all  of  them  were  very  great 
and  enormous  grievances.  Some  whereof,  being  most  exorbitant  and 
barbarous,  they  were  of  opinion  ought  to  be  quite  abolished,  beingre- 
pugnant  to  hiw  and  reason;  and  the  rest  to  be  reformed,  &c.'"*° 

"  Great  sums  of  money  received  by  several  bishops  of  this  kingdora 
for  commutation  of  penance;  which  money,  by  his  majesty's  instruc- 
tions,  shouki  be  converted  to  pious  uses ;  not  observed,  but  made  a 
private  profit."^^ 

"  In  Connaught  and  elsewhere,  six  pence  per  annum  of  every  couple, 
(holy-water  clerk;)  of  every  man  that  dies,  a  muttue,  by  the  name  of 
anointing-money :  from  a  poor  man  that  has  but  one  cow,  they  take 
that  for  mortiiary:  from  one  that  is  better  able,  his  best  garment  for 
mortuary.  If  a  woman,  her  best  garment  for  moi'tuary :  and  a  gallon 
of  drink  for  every  brewing,  by  the  name  oi  mary-gaaons :  for  every 
beef  that  is  killed  for  the  funeral  of  any  man,  tlie  hide  and  tallow, 
and  they  challenged  a  quarter  besides:  four  pence  or  six  pence  per 
annum  from  every  parishioner,  for  soul-money :  a  ridge  of  winter- 
corn  and  a  ridge  of  oats  for  every  plough,  by  the  name  of  St.  PatricWs 
ridges:  for  partio7i-ca}ions,  the  tenth  part  of  the  goods,  after  debts 
paid,  &c."«^ 

59  Carte,  I.  101.  ^  \.  Commons'  Journal,  I.  258. 

«'Ibid,  261.  wibid,  260. 
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the  insurrectlon  of  1641,  were  exposed  to  a  persecution  of  the  most 
rancorous  character.  It  was  coeval  with  the  accession  of  James  to 
the  throne,  and  continued  with  slight  and  unimportant  intermissions 
through  his  reign  and  that  of  his  successor.  The  facts  areestablished  by 
authentic  public  documents,  and  by  the  testimony  of  English  and  pro- 
testant  writers  generally  labouring  under  a  strongbias  againstthe  Ro- 
man  Catholics.  We  have  seen  in  a  public  proclamation  that  '*  the  as- 
sembllug  in  public  placesto celebrate  their  superstitlousworshipP  was 
considered  as  such  "  insolence  and  presumption  in  them,"^=^  as  to 
call  down  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  government,  which  dis- 
patched  a  file  of  soldiers  to  rob  their  altars  and  seize  their  priests  in 
the  time  of  divine  worship.  They  were,  moreover,  subject  to  the 
most  grievous  exactions  and  oppression  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,* 
before  wliich  they  were  cited  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  The  de- 
claration,  therefore,  that  "  no  man  could  say  he  had  suffered  preju- 
dice  or  disturbance  on  account  of  his  religion,"  is  not  only  not  true, 
but  directly  the  reverse  of  truth — as  they  suiFered  pains  and  penal- 
ties  and  were  under  disabilities  of  the  most  vexatious  character. 

The  same  writers  who  vaunt  of  the  religious  toleration  enjoyed  by 
the  Ronian  Catholics,  draw  an  equally  flattering,  but  equally  falla- 
cious  picture  of  the  security  of  property  during  that  period.  This  re- 
mains  to  be  examined. 

Templcy  Clarendony  and  Warner^  ts.  Leland. 

**  The  two  nations  had  now  lived  to-  *'The  commissioners  appointed  to 

^t^hev  furty  years  in  peace,  \\\\.h.  ^re^t  distribute     the     lands,    scandalously 

security  and  comfort,  which  had  in  a  abused  their  trusts,  and  by  fraud  or 

manner  consolidated  them   into  one  violence  deprived  the  natives  of  those 

body,  knit  and  compacted  together  possessions,  which  the  king"  had  re- 

with  all  those  bonds  and  ligatures  of  served  for  them.     Somey  indeedf  tvere 

friendship,  alliance,  and  consanguinity,  suffered  to  enjoy  a  small  pittance  ofsuch 

as  might  make  up  a  constant  and  per-  resci^vation;  othersiveretotaUyejectedV^^ 

petual  union  betwixt  them."^  "  There  are  not  wanting  proofs  of 

*  The  following  attecting  picture  of  the  vexatious  oppressions  and 
grinding  injustice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Ireland,  drawn  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  life  of  Bishop  Bedell,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  sus- 
picion,  and  places  in  strong  relief,  the  deceptious  statements  of  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyedby  tlielrish,  as  stated  by  Temple, 
Clarendon,  Carte,  and  Warner.  Those  courts  pervaded  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  No  man  was  so  high  or  so  low  as  to  escape  the  fangs 
of  their  oflBcers. 

"The  officers  of  the  court  made  it  their  business  to  draw  people 
into  trouble  by  vexatious  suits,  and  to  hold  them  so  long  in  it  thatfor 
three  pence  worth  of  the  tithe  of  turf,  they  would  be  put  to  five  pounds 
charge.  And  the  solemnest  and  sacredest  of  all  the  church  censures, 
which  was  excommunication,  went  about  in  so  sordid  and  base  a 
manner,  that  all  regard  to  it,  as  it  was  a  spiritual  censure,  was  lost, 
and  the  etfects  it  had  in  law  made  it  be  cried  out  on  as  a  most  into- 
lerable  piece  of  tyranny.  The  qfficers  of  the  court  thought  they  had  a 
sort  of  right  io  oppress  the  natives,  and  that  all  was  well  got,  that 
was  wrung  from  them.^^^^ 

f3  Supra,  37.      64  Temple,  15.      65  Leland,  II.  546.     ee  Life  of  Bedell,  89. 
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♦*  ^Vhatsoever  their  land,  or  laboar, 
or  industry  produced,  was  their  own, 
being  not  only  frec  from  having  it 
taken  from  thcm  by  the  king  upon 
any  pretencc  whatsoever,  without 
their  consent,  but  also  secured  a- 
gainst/'  &C.67 

"  In  chis  blessed  condition  of  peace 
and  securitVy  the  English  and  Irish,  the 
Protestants  and  CathoUcs,  hved  min- 


the  most  iniquitous  practices,  of  hard^ 
ened  cruelty,  of  vile  perjury,  and 
scandalous  subornation,  employed  to, 
despoil  the  fair  and  nnoffending  propTie-> 
tor  of  his  inheritance.'"'^ 

"  They  loere  still  exposedto  vexatious 
inquisitions  into  the  titles  of  their  estaieSy 
and  were  impatient  to  be  freed  from 
the  apprehensions  of  Utigious  suits. 
The  popish  party  were  not  more  soli-; 


gled  together,  in  all  the  provinces  of    citous  for  the  interest  of  their  reli- 


the  kingdom  quietly  trafficing  with 
one  anotber,  during  the  ivhole  happy 
reign  of  James :  and  from  his  death, 
every  deg-ree  of  their  happiness  was 
increased  and  improved  iinder  the  go: 
vernment  ofhis  late  ^najestyV^^ 

"  The  pupists  had  ybr  7nany  years  en^ 
joyed  a  great  cabn,  being  upon  the 
matter  absolved  from  the  severest 
parts  of  the  law,  and  dispensed  with 
for  the  gentlest ;  and  were  groivn  only 
a  part  of  the  revenue,  without  any  pro- 
bable  danger  of  being  made  a,  sacrifice 
to  the  law."69 

<'  A  fevv  interruptions  and  murmur- 
ings  in  some  particular  places  not- 
withstanding,  ahnost  forty  tears  had 
passed  aivay  in  the  greatest  calm  andfe- 
licity .'.'.'  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
had  ever  before  enjoyed.*  The  great 
increase  of  commerce,  the  improve- 
ment  of  land,  and  the  ornament  and 
advantages  of  public  buildings,  had 
given  a  new  face  to  the  country. 
Whatsoever  their  skill  and  industry  pro- 
duced  became  their  own ,-  being  not  only 
free  from  fear  of  having  it  taken  from 
them  hy  the  government,  upon  any  pre- 
tence  ivithout  their  consent !  !  but  being 
also  secured  against  theft  and  rob- 
bery,  by  just  execution  of  salutary 
and  useful  laws.""o 

"  In  this  happy  situation  of  affairs 

*  "  In  ihe  greatest  calm  and  felicity^''^  Sfc,  This  flattering  state- 
ment  might  be  strictly  true,  and  yet  not  go  far  to  prove  vvhat  was  in- 
tended.  Ireland  having,  from  the  date  of  the  invasion  bj  Henrj  II. 
been  an  almosl  uninterrupted  scene  of  warfare,  oppression,  rapine, 
and  confiscation,  this  period  of  "  greatest  calm  and  tranquillity"  might 
be,  as  it  actually  was,  a  period  of  great  suftering  and  oppression. 
Sometimes  the  comparative  or  even  the  superlative  degree  of  compa- 
rison  is  not  so  expressive  as  a  simple  positive.  A  man  may  be  th^ 
best  of  his  family,  and  yet  be  far  from  good. 

67  Clarendon's  Irelund,  p.  7.  c^  Idem,  page  8, 

«9  Clarendon's  England,  I.  116.         'MVarncr,  1.        ^i  Leland,  II.  549. 

'i  Idem,  561.  '^ia^jm,  515.  74  mem,  547. 


gion,  than  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  disadvantages  and  mortifcations  to 
Tvhich  they  tvere  exposed  by  the  penal 
statutes.''^^ 

**  Adventurers  were  encouraged  by 
the  numerous  donations  of  estates, 
and  the  ease  tvith  tvhich  affluent  for- 
tunes  Tvere  obtained  in  Ireland.  They 
ransacked  old  records,  they  detected 
such  concealments;  were  countenan- 
ced  by  the  state ;  they  dispossessed 
the  old  inhabitants,  or  obliged  theni 
to  compound  for  their  intrusion;  they 
were  vested  with  portions  of  their 
lands,  or  otherwise  rewarded."'^ 

<'The  interested  assiduity  of  the 
king's  creatures  in  scrutinizing  the 
titles  of  those  lands,  which  had  not 
yet  been  found  for,  or  acknowiedg- 
ed  to  belong  to,  the  crown,  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  detestable."'^ 

*-'The  revival  of  obsolete  claims  of 
the  crown,  harassing  of  proprietors 
hy  fictions  of  law,  dispossessing  them 
by  fraud  and  circumvention,  and  all  the 
various  artifices  of  interested  agents 
and  ministers,  were  naturally  irritat- 
ing ;  and  the  public  discontents  must 
have  been  further  inflamed  by  the  ii>- 
sincerity  of  Charles,  in  evading  the 
confirmation  of  his  ^races ,-  the  inso- 
lence  of  Straffbrd  in  openly  refusing 
it ;  togetlier  with  the  nature  and  man- 
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when  the  national  grievances  ivere  re-     ner  of  liis   proceedings  against  the 

ilressed,  and  a  general  composure  and     proprietors  of  Connaiight."'^ 

serenily  was  established  throughoiit 

the  kingdom ;  nothing  to  fe:ir  from  the 

administration,  and   no  animositij  as  to 

imterest  or  religion  appearing  to   subsisi 

among  themy  without  the  least  pretence 

of  a  quarrel,  or  the  apprehension   of 

any  hostiUty  by  the  protestants,"  Scc."^ 

Here  again  appear  errors  of  tlie  grossest  kind,  utterly  incapable 
of  any  apolog>',  jnstification,  or  extenuation  whatsoever.  During  the 
period  in  question,  when  vve  are  gravelj  assured  that  every  man  was 
secure  in  his  propertj,  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  six  counties  in 
Ulster  were  most  unjustly  and  wickedly  dispossessed  of  their  pater- 
nal  estates,  which  were  bestowed  upon  hungry  strangers,  who,  to 
heighteu  the  cruelty  and  injusticeof  theproceeding,  were  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  from  selling  or  letting  to  the  original  proprie- 
tors.  The  vacating  one  hundred  and  fifty  royal  patents  in  one  day 
■ — the  infamous  fine  of  4000/.  on  each  of  the  Galvvay  jurors,  for 
acting  conscientiously,  and  not  findiug  a  title  for  the  crown  on  prin- 
ciples,  which,  if  admitted,  would  vitlfete  the  titles  of  half  the  landed 
property  in  the  vvorkl — and  an  endless  variety  of  other  grievances 
took  place  within  the  same  period. 

The  extracts  from  Temple,  Clarendon,  and  Warner,  would  war- 
rant  the  belief  that  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  during  these  forty 
years^every  man  "  dvvelt  safely  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig 
tree — and  none  to  make  him  afraid  ;"'  that  the  government  was  mild, 
patriarchal  and  beneficent :  that  life,  liberty,  and  property  vvere  sa- 
credly  secured  ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  nation  enjoyed  a  millenium  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  vvhich  nothing  but  the  direst  insa- 
nity  could  induce  them  to  interrupt.  Such  an  inference,  how  natural 
soever  from  the  deceptious  language  of  those  writers,  would  be  as 
*'  false  as  Erebus  itself,"  as  appears  by  the  preceding  statements  of 
Leland,  vvhich  I  shall  corroborate  by  other  testimony. 

"  Ireland  Jiad  long  been  a  prey  to  projectors  and  greedy  courtiers, 
who  procured  grants  of  concealed  lands;  and,  by  setting  up  the 
king's  title,  forced  the  right  ovvners  of  them — to  avoid  the  pLigue  and 
expense  of  a  litigation — to  compound  with  them  on  what  terms  they 
pleased.  It  was  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  so  scandalous  a  traffic, 
which  reflected  dishonour  upon  the  crovvn,  alienatedthe  minds  ofthe 
people  froin  the  government,  and  raised  oontinual  clamours  axd 

UNEASINESS    IN  EVERY  PART  OF    THE  KINGDOM.       M^ny  proprietOrS    of 

lands  could  derive  no  title  from  the  crovvn;  the  letters  patents  of 
others  were  insufficient  in  law,defective,doubtful,  or  not  plain  enough 
to  prevent  dispute.  Commissions  had  been  granted,  from  time  to 
time,  to  remedy  these  defects,  and  compositions  made  with  the  com- 
missioners.  But,  as  these  commissions  were  afterwards  either  re- 
newed  or  recalled,  and  nevv  ones  issued  out,  it  was  questioned  whe- 
ther  by  such  latcr  commissions,  the  said  former  commissions,  and  the 
compositions  grounded  thereupon,  were  not  revoked,  countermand- 
ed  and  annulled. 

"MVarner,  6,         -  -SLeland,  III.  102. 
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**  Besldes,  the  commissions  themselves  might  possibly  be  defective^ 
uncertain,  or  not  extend  to  give  the  commissioners  as  much  power 
and  authority  as  they  exercised  in  making  compositions,  or  passing 
letters  patents  to  the  subject,  who,  presuming  every  thing  to  be  right- 
ly  done,  by  persons  dulj  authorized,  and  his  own  possession  to  be 
fuUj  assured  to  him,  found  himself  mistaken  in  the  end.  For  if 
either  the  commissions,  or  the  king's  letters  upon  which  tliej  were 
grounded,  were  lost,  or  not  enrolled  and  recorded ;  if  the  lands  and 
tenements  granted,  or  intended  to  be  granted,  in  the  letters  patents, 
were  misnamed,  misrecited,  or  not  named  and  recited  therein ;  if 
offices  and  inquisitions  had  not  been  found,  for  proof  of  the  king's 
title,  before  the  making  of  such  grants  or  letters  patents ;  or  if  there 
were  anj  defect  in  such  offices  and  inquisitions ;  if  there  were  any 
omission  of  sufficient  and  special  non  obstantes  of  particular  statutes, 
that  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  letters  patents  ;  if  there  were 
anj  mistake  or  omission  in  the  recital  of  leases  upon  the  premises,  or 
of  some  part  thereof,  whether  of  record  or  no ;  if  there  were  anj  lack 
of  certaintj,  miscasting,  or  misrating  of  the  true  jearlj  value  and 
rates  of  such  lands  and  tenements,  or  of  some  part  thcreof,  or  of  the 
yearlj  rents  out  of  the  premises,  or  some  part  thereof  mentioned  in 
the  letters  patents ;  if  there  were  anj  mistake  in  the  apportioning 
or  dividing  the  said  rents,  or  the  tenures  of  an j  of  the  land ;  if 
the  premises,  or  anj  part  thereof,  were  in  such  grants  estimated  at 
a  less,  or  even  at  a  greater  value  than  in  ti'uth  thej  were;  if  the 
towns,  villages,  places,  baronies,  hundreds,  or  counties,  where  land^ 
and  tenements  so  granted  laj,  chanced  to  be  misnamed;  if  the  na- 
tures,  kinds,  sorts,  qualities  or  quantities  of  such  lands  and  tene- 
ments,  or  of  anj  part  thereof,  were  not  trulj  set  forth  and  named  ;  or 
jf,  in  grants  to  corporations  and  bodies  politic,  whether  spiritual  or 
temporal,  the  right  stjle,  bj  which  thej  were  denominated  and  dis- 
tinguished,  was  not  used:  in  all  these,  and  many  other  cases,  ihe 
letters  patents  ivere  liable  to  be  dispiited  and  set  aside.  This  rendered 
all  possessions  very  precarious  ;  and  there  werefew  gentlemen  in  the 
kingdom^  but  had  been,  sometime  or  other,  questioned  for  their  iitle^ 
or  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  estates,  The  inconveniences 
whereof  were  verj  visible,  in  the  discouragement  of  husbandrj,  (few 
persons  caring  to  improve  lands  which  thej  cannot  call  their  own,) 
and  in  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  people.^^'^'^ 

This  was  the  state  of  things,  courteous  reader,  during  the  period 
of  the  '•  great  calm  and  tranquillitj"  in  which  '*  whatever  their  land 
or  habour  produced  wjfe  their  own! ! !" 

Let  us  proceed  with  furthcr  developements  of  this  wonderful 
"  calm."  The  commissioners  sent  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  from  England,  bj  the  king,  to  inquire  into  the  numerous 
grievances  complained  of  bj  the  Irish  agents,  set  forth  in  their  report 
to  his  majcstj,  that  "  out  of  the  particular  instances,  (being  manj.)  of 
oppression,  and  extortions  of  the  soldiers,  provost-marshals,  and  others, 
thej  had  selected  three  scorc.  That  in  counties,  where  the  composi- 
tion,  in  lieu  of  the  cess  was  paid,  the  soldiers  did  extort  on  his  ma- 
jestv's  subjects,  bj  neithcr  pajing  monej  nor  giving  tickets,  for  what 

'7  Carte,  I.  60. 
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they  took  up.  That,  besides  meat  and  drink,  tliey  extorted  money 
from  the  poor  people,  where  they  vvere  cessed ;  three  shillings  for 
every  nighfs  lodgmg  for  an  horseman,  and  two  for  a  footman,  some- 
times  more.  As  also  certain  pettysums  for  their  boys,  and  attendants, 
besides  victuals  ;  and  these  soldiers  took  money,  not  only  for  them- 
selves,  but  likewise  for  other  soldiers  absent,  which  the  country  call- 
ed  black  men,  because  they  were  not  seen.  That  in  all  these  cases, 
when  the  people  had  not  money,  they  took  forcibly  some  of  their  cat- 
tle  or  househokl  stuff,  for  pawns  in  lieu  thereof ;  that  the  officers  of 
the  army  did  the  same ;  that  sheriffs  did  suffer  their  men  and  bailifts 
and  followers,  to  take  both  money  and  victuals  from  the  country. 
And  that  the  reason  the  people  did  not  complain  to  the  depiity  ofthese 
oppressions  and  extortions,  was  for  fear  of  being  worse  used  hy  the 
soldiers  at  other  times;  and  because  the  charges  of  the  complaint 
wouldfar  exceed  the  damages.^^^^ 

The  "  calm"  of  which  Lord  Clarendon  makes  mention  in  one  of 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  requires  some  expianation.  The  state- 
ment  is  incorrect,  not  to  say  disingenuous.  The  words,  "The 
papists  enjoyed  a  great  calm,"  wouki  imply  in  common  par- 
lance,  that  they  were  perfectly  free  from  any  restraints  upon 
their  consciences,  or  any  depredation  upon  their  property ;  and, 
were  the  idea  they  thus  convey,  well  founded,  wouid  warrant  the 
glowing  statements  given  of  tlieir  situation  by  this  noble  writer  and 
the  Rev.  Ferdinando  Warner.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  exception  iu 
the  succeeding  sentence — They  "  icere  grown  only  a  part  of  the  re- 
•vgntte."  This  exception  at  the  first  bkish  appears  as  of  too  little  con- 
sequence  to  ruffle  the  "  great  cfl/»i"  of  those  halcyon  days.  But 
'*  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear."  The  clause  is  studiedly  am- 
biguous — and  requires  a  commentary  to  render  it  intelligible  even  to 
persons  above  the  common  standard  of  understanding.  But  wheii 
explained,  it  appears  utterly  incompatible  with  the  "great  calnv"* 
which  is  paraded  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  The  fines  levied 
on  the  Roman  Catholics  for  non-attendance  at  Church  and  for  not 
taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  constituted  no  small  portion  of  the 
resources  of  the  state — and  it  was  in  this  mode,  that  this  oppressed 
body  of  people  were  "  only  grown  a  part  ofthe  revenue'^ — and  this 
truly  was  the  "  great  calm"  they  enjoyed. 

The  levying  the  fine  of  twelve  pence  a  Sunday  on  the  recusants 
was  a  most  oppressive  grievance,  particularly  on  the  poor,  as  it 
amounted  to  probably  one-third  or  one-Fourth  part  of  their  weekly 
earnings.  Lord  Strafford,  tyrant  as  he  was,  reprobated  it,  particu- 
larly  at  the  timo  wlien  he  was  plundering  them  of  their  estates  bv 
"  the  commission  for  remedying  defective  titles." 

^'  It  were  too  much,"  he  observes,  "  at  once  to  distemper  them,bv 
briuging  plantations  upon  them,  and  distw^bing  them  in  the  exercisc 
of  their  religion,  so  long  as  it  be  wjthout  scandal ;  and  so  indeed 
very  inconsiderate,  as  I  conceive,  to  move  in  this  latter,  till  that  for- 
mer  be  fully  settled,  and  by  tliat  means  the  protestant  party  become 
by  much  the  stronger,  whicli,  in  truth,  as  yet  I  do  not  conceive  it  to 
be."'« 

•«  See  Curry,  I.  105,  "^  Strafford,  II.  39, 
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"  This  course  alorie  will  never  bring  them  to  church,  beirig  rathet 
an  engine  to  drain  money  oiit  of  tfieir  pockets,  than  to  raise  a  right 
belief  and  faith  in  their  hearts,  and  so  doth  not  indeed  tend  to  that 
end  it  sets  forth."«« 

It  is  very  true,  that  Leland,  quoting  lord  Chichester,  asserts  that 
under  that  lord's  administration,  "the  annual  amount  of  fines  im- 
posed  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fourteen  or 
lifteen  pounds!!""'^  This  is  a  monstrous  perversion  of  fact,  but 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  other  wonderful  errors  already 
detailed.  Cases  occurred,  within  this  period,in  which  individuals  in 
a  single  instance  were  fined  six  times  the  sum,  thus  confidently  and 
erroneously  stated  to  have  been  the  whole  that  was  extorted  during 
an  entire  year  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  county ! ! ! !  Can  de- 
ception,  fraud,  and  falsehood  proceed  to  greater  lengths  ?  It  is  im- 
possible.  Nine  persons  were  at  once  fined  the  enormous  sum  of 
seven  hundred  andjifty  pounda  for  their  recusancy,  during  this  lord's 
administration  ! ! 

1605.  "The  lord  deputy,  (Chichester,)  and  council  convened  be- 
fore  them  the  aldermen  and  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  en* 
deavoured  by  persuasions  and  lenity  to  draw  them  to  their  duty. 
They  also  exemplified  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  published  the  statute 
of  uniformity  of  the  2d  of  Eliz.  in  regard  there  was  found  to  be  some 
material  difterence  between  the  original  record  and  the  printed  co- 
pies,  that  none  might  pretend  ignorance  of  the  original  record,  and 
added  thereto  the  king's  injunction  for  the  observance  of  the  said 
statute.  But  these  gentle  methods  failing  to  have  any  effect,  sixteen 
of  tlie  most  eminent  of  the  city  were  convened  into  the  court  of  castle 
chamber,  of  whom  nine  of  the  chief  were  censured,  and  six  of  the  aU 
dermen  fined  each  lOOl.  and  the  other  fhree  501.  apiece,  and  they  were 
all  committed  prisonersto  the  castle  during  the  pieasure  ofthe  court ; 
and  it  was  ordered  that  none  of  the  citizens  should  bear  office  till 
they  conformed.  The  week  following  the  rest  were  censured  in  the 
same  manner  ;  exceptalderman  Archer,  who  conformed."^ 

We  cannot  tell  what  was  the  amount  of  the  fines  of  those  who  werc 
"  censured  in  the  same  manner  the  week  following" — but  it  was  pro- 
bably  half  as  much — making  in  the  whole  about  one  thousand  pounds 
within  one  week  from  a  few  persons — instead  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen  pounds  in  one  year  from  a  whole  county  ! ! !  And  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  the  persecution  was  confined  to  these  fifteen  persons. 
Nothing  short  of  idiocy  could  suppose  it.  When  the  rapacious  vul- 
tures  of  government  have  nothing  to  fear  in  their  career  of  depreda- 
tion,  as  was  the  case  with  Lord  Chichester  and  his  iiiyrmidons,  they 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  plunder  in  their  turn  all  those  subject  to 
their  tyranny.  The  more  remote  from  head  quarters,  the  more  griev- 
ous  the  oppression.  A  cotemporary  author,  a  Mr.  Rooth,  a  Catholic 
priest,  states  that  the  fines  in  the  single  county  of  Cavan  amounted  an- 
nually  to  eiglit  thousand  pounds  !  How  enormous  therefore  must  have 
been  the  depredation  throughout  the  whole  island! 

Tlie  Roman  Catholics  were  disabled  by  lavv  from  suein^out  livery 
of  their  lands,  without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  was  au 

«0  ibid.  81  Leland,  II.  51 5.  «  Harris,  333. 
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absolute  renunclation  of  their  religion.*  If  they  took  possession  of 
them,  without  being  thus  qualified  by  compliance  with  the  law,  they 
were  sued  in  the  exchequer  as  intruders  on  the  king's  possession, 
and  subject  to  all  the  penalties  attendant  on  intrusion.  For  this 
shocking  grievance,  Lord  Chichester,  the  deputy  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  being  within  the  period  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
Millenium,  apologizes  thus  in  his  state  letters — 

"  By  the  statute  of  2  Eliz.  c.  1.  in  this  kingdom,  it  is  ordain- 
ed,  that  every  person  suing  livery  or  ouster  le  mains,  shall,  be- 
fore  his  livery  or  omter  le  mains  sued  forth  and  allowed,  take  the 
oath  of  supremacij.  And  therefore  they  being  obstinate  recusants  are 
not  permitted  to  sneforth  their  liveries  under  the  Great  Seal  till  they 
take  the  oath  ;  and  so  they  continue  intruders  upon  the  king^s  pos- 
session  ;  for  ivhich  intrusion  they  arejustly  sued  in  the  ejcchequer,  and 
the  damage  they  suffer  is  by  their  oum  wilful  default  and  contempt 
of  the  law.^^\ 

*  "  Nobody  could  be  preferrcd  to  any  degree  of  learning  in  an  uni- 
versity,  nor  sut*  livery  of  his  lands,  or  ouster  le  main  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  king,  or  do  him  homage  in  order  to  have  possession  of  his  es- 
tate,  witliout  first  taking  the  oath  [of  supremacy.]  In  consequence 
thereof,  no  peer  or  great  man  who  refused  it,  could  be  admitted  to  the 
dignity  of  a  j)rivy  counsellor^  or  be  advanced  to  any  office  of  state 
that  migJit  give  him  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
JSTobody  could  legally  act  as  a  mayor  or  magistrate  in  a  corporation, 
without  previousiy  qualifying  himself  for  those  charges,  by  the  taking 
of  this  oath."^3 

"  The  rscusants  made  considerable  offers  in  case  they  might  sue 
out  their  liveries  ivithout  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  might 
liave  some  other  favours  granted  to  those  of  their  religion;  particu- 
larly  the  abolishing  of  the  extravagant  surplice-fees  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  extraordinary  warrants  of  assistance  for  levying  them.''^^'^ 

t  Thls  single  oppression  would,  of  itself,  if  it  stood  alone,  unsup- 
ported  by  any  otner,  set  the  seal  of  unqualified  condemnation  on 
those  histories  which  depict  in  such  glowing  colours,  the  "  undisturbed 
exercise  of  their  religion,''^  and  the  "  calm  and  tranquillity"  enjoyed 
by  the  Irish.  It  appears  that  to  every  heir  of  real  estate  in  the  king- 
dom,  was  presented,  if  he  did  not  renounce  Jiis  religion,  the  painful 
alternative  of  abandoning  his  estate — or  else  entering  on  the  posses- 
sion  as  an  intruder  at  the  mercy  of  the  government,  exposed  to  ruin- 
ous  exchequer  process,  or  exposed  to  the  rapine  of  those  harpies, 
who  appear  to  live  only  to  prey  on  the  honest  and  defenceless  part  of 
the  community,  and  to  take  every  advantage  afforded  by  any  law, 
how  base  or  wicked  soever.  Ireland  was  at  that  period,  from  the 
nature  of  its  government,  a  hot-bed  for  such  characters.  When  one 
portion  of  the  community  is  thus  exposed,  tied  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
mercy  of  another,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  fraud  and  depredation 
take  place  on  one  side,  and  what  suffering  and  ruin  on  the  other. 
This  grievance  was  in  full  operation  under  lord  Chichester,  and  con- 

^3  Carte,  I.  43.  s^idem,  50. 
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"  The  recusant  lavvyers,  a  powerful  bod j  of  men,  were  angry  that 
they  coidd  not  take  degrees  in  law^  be  made  judges,  or  regularly  ad- 
mitted  by  any  court  to  plead  at  the  bar^  without  taking  the  oath  of 
supremacy ;  though  they  probably  gained  as  much  by  their  private  ad- 
vice  and  chamber  practice,  with  less  trouble  to  tliemselves,  and  less 
hazard  to  their  reputation,*  as  they  could  have  doneby  the  displaying 
of  their  eloquence  in  publicJ*^^^ 

Lord  Strattbrd  set  his  face  most  decidedly  against  the  removal  of 
this  oppressive  system. 

"  In  reason  of  state,  they  should  not,  under  favour,  be  exempted 
from  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  considering  it  may  be  a  good  ta- 
cit  means  to  bring  them  to  conformity  in  religion,  when  they  cannot 
he  admittedto  sueforth  their  liveries,  or  to  take  their  estates  forth  of 
the  croivn^  without  it.''^^^ 

The  following  extract  displays  as  flagrant  a  degree  of  obliquity  in 
inference  as  any  of  those  errors  in  point  of  fact  which  have  already 
passed  in  review.  The  Irish  had  been  from  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  harassed  by  inquiries  into  defective  titles,  and 
been  robbed  and  plundered  by  the  government  and  by  individuals  to 
a  most  enormous  extent,  unparalleled  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  They  had  made  a  solemn  contract  with  Charles  I.  in  the  year 
1628,  whereby  they  agreed  to  pay  150,000f.  for  some  acts  ofjustice, 
which  by  a  misnomer  were  stylecl  "  graces,^^  They  paid  the  chief 
part  of  the  sum  stipulated — but  were  by  a  miserable  piece  ofchicane 
basely  defrauded  of  the  quid  pro  quo,  to  the  eternal  dishonour  of 
Charles.  Under  the  administration  of  Lord  Strafford,  in  1633,  the 
subject  was  resumed,  and  he,  lawless  and  unprincipled,  under- 
took  to  refuse  several  of  those  **  graces :"  among  the  rest,  the  two 
principal ;  of  which  one  was,  that  sixty  years  quiet  possession  should 
in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  bar  all  claims  to  land,  on  the  part  of  the 
crown — the  other,  that  patents  for  land  should  be  granted  to  the  no- 

tinued,  as  appears  by  the  text,  to  and  during  the  administration  of  lord 
Straftbrd,  that  is,  through  the  whole  of  the  ''forty  years^^  millenium. 
*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  absurdity  and  futility  of 
these  opinions,  and  how  desperate  must  be  the  cause  that  is  driven  to 
such  a  defence.  Suppose  a  decree  were  to  pass,  that  all  the  lawyers 
throughout  the  United  States,  who  are  not  six  feet  high,  who  have 
dark  hair,  or  grey  eyes,  or  aquiline  noses,  or  fair  complexions,  were 
to  be  prohibited  from  pieading  in  our  courts  of  justice — (and  these 
criteria,  though  rather  more  whimsical,  would  be  as  just  and  correct 
as  the  criterion  of  religious  opinions:) — And  let  us  further  suppose, 
that  the  complaints  they  made  on  the  subject  were  met  by  the  cogent 
and  convincing  answer,that  "  they  would  probably  gain  as  much  by 
chamher  practice  and  private  advice,^^  as  at  the  bar,  and  with  "  less 
hazard  to  their  reputatiunP  What  sentence  would  be  pronounced 
against  the  man  who  oracularly  delivered  this  opinion?  He  would 
be  regarded,  and  with  justice,  eitbcr  as  a  confirmed  knave,  or  a  con- 
summate  fool. 

85Ibid.  86  strafford,  I.  192. 
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bility  and  gentry  in  Connaught,  for  which  they  had  duly  paid,  but 
which  had  not  issued  merely  througb  the  negligence  or  fraud  of  the 
clerks  in  office.  And  for  the  king  or  his  minister  to  take  advantage 
of  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  own  officers,  was  as  fraudulent, 
and  as  base  a  trick,  as  it  would  be  in  a  merchant  who  had  received 
payment  for  a  vessel  or  cargo,  but  had  not  given  a  receipt  for  the 
amount,  to  endeavour  to  swindle  the  honest  bona  fide  purchaser  out 
of  the  article  purchased  and  honourably  paid  for.  But  Strafford,  pos- 
sessed  by  the  most  insatlable  spirit  of  rapine,  and  contemplating  that 
stupendous  scheme  of  depredation,  the  plantation  of  Connaught, 
whereby  the  landed  proprietors  of  that  province  were  to  be  despoiled 
of  a  third,  or  a  fourth  part  of  their  estates,  peremptorily  rejected 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  and  took  upon  himself  the  whole  odiuni 
of  the  infamous  measure,  asserting  a  paipable  falsehood,  that  he 
had  not  transmitted  those  articles  of  the  graces  over  to  Cliarles  I. 
whereas  the  contrary  appears  clearly  established  by  his  letters  now 
extant.  Charles  I.  with  a  true  Ptinicajides,  rejoiced  to  be  freed  from 
the  performance  of  his  contract,  and  to  find  his  favourite  assuming 
the  disgrace  of  the  transaction,  of  which  his  Irish  subjects  were  the 
victims,  wrote  him  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  of  the  most  unqualified 
approbation. 

"  Wentworth, 

''  Before  I  answer  any  of  your  particular  letters  to  me,  I  must  tell 
you  that  your  late  public  despatch  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  con- 
tentment ;  and  especially  for  keeping  off  the  envy  of  a  necessary 
negative  from  me  of  tliose  unreasonable  graces  that  people  expected 
from  me.^'' 

CHARLES  R." 

For  this  fraudulent  proceeding,  Carte  presents  the  following 
apology : — 

"  They  were,  indeed,  both  of  them  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
commission  then  on  foot /or  the  remedy  of  defective  h7/es,  and  would 
have  raised  great  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  it.  This  was  a  work 
the  deputy  had  exceedingly  at  heart,  as  well  for  the  improvement  and 
settling  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  as  for  securing  tlie  estates  and 
quieting  the  minds  of  the  subjects  universally  throughout  the  king- 
dom.^^'^^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  complete  specimen  of  absurdity 
and  sophistry  than  is  here  displayed.  The  committee  for  the  remedy 
of  defective  titles,  as  appears  from  the  preceding  extracts  from  Le- 
land  and  Carte,  pp.  48,  49,  was  in  its  operation  a  committee  for 
finding  flaws  in  titles,  and  depredating  on  the  possessors  of  lands,  a 
system  which,  I  repeat,  had  been  carried  to  the  most  oppressive  extent 
for  a  century,  and  harassed  and  plundered  half  the  gentlemen  in  the 
kingdom.  The  chief  "  grace"  in  question,  was  to  put  an  end  to  this 
wretched  and  oppressive  system  of  depredating  by  antiquated  claims, 
derived  from  the  days  of  Henry  II.  or  III.  or  IV.  or  V.  Its  object 
was  to  bar  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  crown  of  an  earlier  date  than 
sixty  years.  And  yet  Carte  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  and  de- 
sired  to  persuade  his  readers,  that  the  refusal  of  so  very  equitable  a 

^  Strafford,  I.  331.  ss  Carte,  I.  81. 
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regulation,  arose  from  a  desire  of  "  securing  the  estates  and  quieting 
the  minds  of  the  suhjects  universally  throughout  the  kingdom  f^ 
whereas  its  obvious  and  inevitable  tendency  was  to  produce  an  eftect 
diametrically  opposite,  and  to  unhinge  the  titles  and  "  disqviet  the 
minds  of  the  suhjects  universally  throughout  the  kingdom."  As  well 
might  we  at  this  moment  assert  that  the  armies  of  France  have  en- 
tered  Spain  to  support  the  liberal  party,  as  that  the  unqualified  re- 
jection  of  a  limitation  of  the  claims  of  the  crown  to  sixty  years  would 
"  quiet  the  minds  of  the  suhjects,'"^ 

I  proceed  with  further  proofs  of  the  errors  of  Irish  history. 
*'  The  greatest  and  most  horrid  "  Their  first  intention  went  no  fiir- 
massacres  were  acted  before  the  par-  ther  than  to  strip  the  Eng-lish  and  the 
liament  could  possibly  kiioio  there  ivas  a  protestants  of  their  power  and  pos- 
rebellion;  for  after  that  the  plot  was  sessions;  and,  unless  forced  to  it  by 
detected,  the  rebels  someivhat  slacked  opposition,  not  to  shed  any  blood.^^^^ 
in  theirjirst  cnieltiea,"^^  *'  Resistance  produced  some  blood- 

shed;  and  in  some  instances  private 
revenge,  religious  hatred,  and  the 
suspicion  of  some  valuable  conceal- 
ment,  enraged  the  triumphant  rebels 
to  insolence,  cruelty  and  murder.  So 
far,  however,  was  the  original  scheme 
of  the  conspiracy  at  first  pursued, 
that  fewfell  by  the  siuord,  except  in  open 
ivar  and  assault;  no indiscviminate mas» 
sacre  -was  as  yet  comnutted."^^ 

Here,  again,  is  an  egregious  discrepancy,  the  result  of  sinister 
riews,  or  of  a  gross  neglect  of  historical  duty.  The  accounts  are  not 
only  diiferent,  but  so  diametrically  opposite,  that  one  or  other  must 
be  false.  While  Warner  and  Leland  inform  us  explititly,  that  the 
first  intention  of  the  insurgents  was,  "  not  to  shed  any  blood,"  and 
that  in  the  beginning  '*  few  fell  by  the  sword,  except  in  open  war  and 
assault,"  Borlase  as  explicitly  states  not  only  that  the  insurrection 
began  with  massacre  ;  but  that  "  the  mosthorrid  massacres  were  com- 
mitted"  within  the  first  week ;  for  that  is  the  only  construction  that 
can  be  given  to  the  words — "  before  the  parliament  could  possibly 
know  there  was  a  rebellion."  The  despatches  of  the  lords  justices,  of 
thje  25th,  which  announced  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection, 
reached  London  on  the  31st  of  October,^^  and,  as  will  appear  in 
the  next  page,  nothing  had  then  occurred,  that  could  warrant  the  be- 
lief  of  a  massacre,  or  a  deliberate  murder  even  on  a  small  scale. 

I  shall  now  close  with  one  other  set  of  proofs. 

** /?i  07ie  wee^,  they,  (the  Irish,)  mas-  *•  Sir  William  Petty  computes  the 

sacred    very   near   100,000    persons,  British,  (inchiding  therein  both  Eng- 

men,  women,  and  children,"^^  ijsh  and  Scots,)  to  be  before  the  rebel- 

**  On  the  23d  of  October  and  thefol-  lion,   in   proportion   to  the  Irish,  as 

lo-Ming  days,  above  40,000  English  pro-  two  to  eleven  ;   at  which   rate,  there 

testantsweremassacredbythelrish."94  were    about   txvo   hiindred   and  ttventy 

"  Above  200,000  men,  loomen^  and  thousand    British    in    the  -tchole   king- 

cJuldreny  were   murdered   within  the  dom.*^^ 
space  of  one  month"95 

*'  It  would  be  almost  endless  to  give 

89Rorlase,  50.  9o  Warner,  47.  ''i  Leland,  TII.  137. 

s^Temple,  43.  ^nVarwick,  199.  ^^  Kapin,  IX.  340. 
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an  account  of  all  the  cmelties  acted 
by  these  incarnate  devils  upon  the  in- 
nocent  Kng-hsh,  ofwhom  they  destroy- 
ed  near  oOU,000  in  a  few  months."97 

The  error  here  is  greater  and  far  more  important,  than  in  anv  of 
the  former  instances,  and  an  error  which  must  have  been  a  wilful 
misstaternent  on  the  part  of  Waruick  and  Maj,  as  both  of  tlieni 
lived  at  the  tinie  of  the  insurrection,  and  must  have  well  known  the 
falsehood  of  the  assertion.  Sir  Wiiliam  Petty  is  universallv  rej^rarded 
as  the  most  accurate  statistical  writer  respecting  Ireland,  of  the  seven- 
teenth  centurj.  No  man  had  better  means  of  information — and  none 
was  more  industrious  in  the  emplojment  of  his  materials.  He  had  no 
conceivable  temptation  to  underrate  the  number  of  Britisli  in  the 
kingdom.  And  though  we  must  admit,  that  in  statistics,  which  are 
at  all  times,  and  even  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances,  a 
difficult  science,  critical  accuracj  could  not  at  that  period  be  attain- 
ed,  jet  tlie  errors  were  probably  not  verj  great.  He  could  not  well 
be  mistaken  to  anj  such  extent  as  would  verv  materiall  v  affect  the 
question  before  us — even  admitting  for  a  moment,  for  sake  of  argu- 
ment,  that  instead  of  220,000  Britlsh,  there  were  250  or  even  300,000 
in  the  kingdom  at  thatperiod. 

It  hence  results,  prima  fiicie,  that  independent  of  all  other  testi- 
monj,  of  which  I  shall  shortlj  submit  souie  vcrj  cogent  ones  to  the 
reader,  the  precedin»;  accounts,  particularlj  those  of  \^'arwick  and 
Maj  must  be  false.  There  is  scarcelj  anj  thingmore  extravagantin 
Baron  Munchausen  than  the  assertion  thal  very  near  100,000  persons 
were  massacred  in  one  week — or  "'  above  200,000  w  itliin  the  space 
of  one  month,"  out  of  a  population  of  220,000,  or  even  300,000. 
These  accounts  prove  but  one  thing — and  this  they  prove  to  a  demon- 
stration — which  is,  that  the  writers  of  Irish  liistorj  have  freely  dealt 
in  fables,  and  unceasinglj  falsified  their  narratives  to  gratifj  their 
passions,  their  prejudices,  or  their  interests.* 

-i>  3je^®®®»«9  ^ji ' 

*  Although  the  following  fact  maj  not  be  intrinsicallj  of  anj  great 
importance,  jet  its  introduction  cannot  be  improper  as  tending  to 
corroborate  the  idea  of  the  general  incorrectness  of  the  narratives  of 
Irish  affairs,  and  the  dire  animositj  borne  towards  the  Irish.  Among 
other  accusations  against  them,  thej  were  char^ed  with  being  necro- 
mancers  or  magicians,  and  having  purchased  of  the  devil  the  privi- 
lege  of  being  invuinerable  bj  fire  arms,  or  other  weapons  of  offence 
— for  in  fact  no  falsehood  was  too  atrocious  or  too  incredible  to 
be  believed  against  them. — Indeed  the  more  atrocious,  the  more  ac- 
ceptable  to  their  envenomed  and  implacable  enemies. 

"  It  is  certain,  that  at  the  taking  of  the  A^ewry,  a  rebel  being  ap- 
pointed  to  be  shot  upon  the  bridge,  and  stripped  stark  naked,  not- 
withstanding  the  musketeer  stood  within  two  jards  of  him.  and  shot 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  jet  the  bullet  enfered  not,  nor  did  hira 
anj  more  hurt,  than  leave  a  little  black  spot  behind  it.  This  manj 
hundreds  were  eje  witnesses  of,  one  of  which,  of  good  trust,  hath  re- 

«■?  Burton,  37. 
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Although  thc  crror  here  is  so  plain,  that  no  man  can  entertain  a 
doubt  on  the  subject,  yet  collateral  evidence  may  be  not  only  proper, 
but  necessary  in  a  case  of  such  importance,  a  case  on  which  so  much 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  history  of  that  period  materially  de- 
pends. 

The  insurrection  was  for  six  weeks  confined  to  the  province  of  UI- 
ster* — and  therefore  if  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  presbyterians 
as  well  as  protestants,  had  been  murdered  there,  it  would  not  sustain 
the  statenient  of  either  of  the  above  historians.  In  Ulster  the  Scots 
were  by  far  niore  numerous  than  the  English,  or  those  of  English  des- 
cent — and  the  Irish  officers  in  the  commencement  issued  positive  or- 
ders  not  to  molest  them.t 

Further:  on  the  25th  of  October,  the  lords  justices  transmitted  des- 
patches  to  the  lord  lieutenant  then  in  London,  giving  an  account  of 
sundry  depredations  committed  by  the  insurgents  in  plundering  pro- 
perty,  and  burning  houses — and  put  the  seal  of  reprobation  on  VS^ar- 
\vick's  and  Rapin's  statements,  by  the  declaration  that  "  this,  thougk 
too  much,  is  aU  that  ive  hear  is  done  by  themJ"''^^ 

Thus  far,  therefore,  there  was  no  massacre — no  murder — noblood 
shed — for  if  there  had  been,  they  would  have  "heard"  of  it — and 
ihey  are  not  to  be  suspected  of  a  wilful  suppression  of  any  thing  un- 
favourable  to  the  Irish.  From  this  charge,  the  wliole  tenor  of  their 
conduct  fully  exonerates  them. 

In  their  proclamation  of  the  25d  they  state — that  "  these  are  to 
make  known  and  publish  to  all  his  majesty's  good  subjects  in  this 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  that  there  is  a  discovery  made  by  us,  the  lords 
justices  and  council,  of  a  most  disloyal  and  detestable  conspiracy  in- 
tended  by  some  evil-aftected  Irish  papists,  against  the  lives  of  us  the 
lords  justices  and  council,  and  many  other  of  his  majesty's  faithful 
subjects  throughout  this  kingdom,"  &c.'-*'*  The  lordsandgentlemen  of 
the  pale,  conceiving  that  in  the  gencrality  of  this  designation  the  in- 
nocent  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  per- 
fectly  tranquil,  might  perhaps  be  included,  appealed  to  the  lords  jus- 
tices  to  guard  the  public  against  such  an  inference,  which  was  accord- 
ingly  done  by  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
wherein 

"  They  declared  and  published  to  all  his  majesty^s  good  subjects 
in  this  kingdom,  that  by  the  words  "  Jrish  papists^^  they  intended 
only  such  ~of  the  old  Irish  in  the  province  of  Vlster  as  have  plotted, 

lated  it  to  me.  Divers  of  the  like  have  I  been  confidently  assured  of, 
who  have  been  provided  of  diabolical  c/mr7i?s."^"" 

*  This  shall  be  established  in  its  proper  place,  when  I  enter  on  the 
details  of  the  insurrection. 

t  "  The  Irish  either  out  of  fear  of  their  numbers  or  for  some  other 
politic  reason,  spared  those  of  that  nation,  (making  proclamation  on 
pain  of  death,  that  no  Scotsman  should  be  molested  in  body,  goods, 
or  lands,)  whilst  they  raged  with  so  much  cruelty  against  the  Eng- 
lish."»"^ 

*»8  Temple,  30.        ^»  Ibid,  22.        loo  Bernard,  100.        loi  Carte,  1. 178. 
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contrived,  and  been  actors  in  tliis  treason,  and  others  who  adhere  to 
them ;  and  that  they  did  not  any  waij  intend  or  mean  therchij  any  of 
t/ie  old  English  of  the  yale^  nor  of  any  other  parts  of  ihis  kin»;domy 
they  being  vvell  assured  of  their  fidelities  to  thc  cro\vn."^*^=^  In  this 
proclamation,  too,  there  is  not  one  word  respecting  niurder  or  mas- 
sacre. 

The  following  day,  Oct.  SOth,  moreover.  which  makes  the  seventh 
from  the  date  of  the  insurrection,  the  justice»  issued  a  proclamation 
against  the  insurgents,  in  which  they  state,  that  "  those  wicked  male-i 
factors  have  surprised  some  of  his  majesty's  forts  and  garrisons  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  ;  slain  divers  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects  :  im- 
prisoned  some,  robbed  and  spoiled  very  many  others,  and  continue 
yet  in  those  rebellious  courses."*°^ 

Now  I  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  candour  of  the  i-eader,  whe- 
ther  these  extracts  do  not  completely  falsify  and  put  down  forever, 
the  statements  of  those  writers  whom  I  have  quoted,  viz.  Warwick, 
Rapin,  May,  and  Baker?  The  sentence  "  have  slain  rfifers,"  &c. 
does  Qot  for  a  moment  countenance  the  idea  of  massacre,  or  even 
murder  on  a  large  scale.  The  operation  of  the  spirit  of  exaggeration, 
which  has  such  free  scope  iti  times  of  great  eftervescence,  is  well 
known.  Hundreds  in  such  cases  become  thousands — and  thousands 
tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands;  and  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable 
doubt,  that  had  one  hundred,  or  even  fifty  persons  been  niassacred, 
the  atrocious  act  would  have  been  not  only  pourtrayed  in  the  most 
glowing  and  terrifying  colours,  but  magnified,  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
fold.  The  words  *•  slaiti  divers'^  must  refer  to  some  two,  three,  four, 
or  half  a  dozen  persons,  probably  slain  in  some  aftray,  in  defence  of 
their  own  property,  or  in  the  act  of  depredating  on  that  of  others. 

I  have  gone  further  in  these  details  than  I  intended:  but  the  great 
importance  of  the  object  1  had  in  view  in  tliis  preliminary  chapter 
will  fully  justify  the  exuberance  of  the  proofs  I  have  adduced.  That 
object  was  to  satisfy  the  world  that  ou  many  of  the  most  vital  points, 
the  histories  of  Ireland,  even  those  in  the  highest  reputation,  are  one 
solid  mass  of  error  of  the  most  flagrant  character;  that  they  not  only 
contradict  each  other,  but  are  at  variance  with  themselves;  and  that 
many  of  the  errors  are  of  such  a  kind,  and  on  such  plain  and  simple 
points,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  weakness  to  ascribe  them  to 
any  thing  else  than  the  most  sinister  purpose. 

It  now  remains  to  close  this  long  chapter  with  a  statement  of  the 
plan  of  the  work. 

It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  wliich  four  are  historical,  embrac- 
iug  unequal  portions  of  time.     The  fifth  is  of  a  statistical  character. 

The  first  part  contains  sketches  of  the  policy  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment  between  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  anno  1172 — and 
the  deaih  of  Elizabeth,  in  1602. 

The  second  commences  with  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  terminates 
with  the  rising  in  Ulster  in  October,  1641.  It  embraces  those  forty 
years  in  which  Temple,  Borlase,  Ciarendon,  Carte,  Warner,  and 

'w  Temple,  34.  io3  Rushworth,  IV.  401. 
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anil  almost  all  tlie  other  wrlters  on  the  history  of  Ireland,  have  de- 
picted  a  niillonium  as  existing  in  that  countrj'. 

The  third  connncnces  with  the  insurrection  in  1641,  and  closes 
with  the  demise  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  fourth  commences  with  the  restoration  of  the  monarchv  under 
Charles  1.  and  includes  the  surrender  and  conditions  of  Limerick, 
with  the  perfidious  violation  of  those  conditions  bj  the  enaction  of  the 
cruel  and  unjust  code,  of  which  the  ostensible  object  was  "  to  pre- 
vent  the  growth  of  popery,"  but  the  real  one,  to  divest  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  of  their  civil  rights — to  de- 
base,  degrade,  and  enslave  them — and  to  deprive  them  of  their  es- 
tates — objects  which  unfortunately  were  but  too  successfully  ac- 
complished.  This  division  will  contain  a  sketch  of  those  laws,  and  a 
view  of  some  of  the  many  oppressive  ones  still  in  operation. 

The  fifth  presents  a  view  of  the  chief  of  the  great  natural  advan- 
tages  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  systematic  course  of  measures  whereby 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  that  island  have  for  centuries  been 
/  oftered  up  as  a  holocaust  on  the  altars  of  the  rapacious  and  insatia- 
ble  spirit  of  monopoly — and  a  degree  of  wretchedness  produced,  of 
which,  for  so  long  a  period  of  time,  the  history  of  the  world  affords 
few  examples. 

Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed,  that  I  profess  to  publish  a 
regular,  connected,  historical  view  of  Irish  affairs.  Expectations  pre- 
dicated  on  such  a  supposition  would  be  utterly  disappointed.  The 
work  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  desultory.  Its  grand  objects 
are,  to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the  withering  and  pernicious  policy 
pursued  towards  Ireland  for  centuries — of  the  awful  sufferings  of 
the  natives,  in  consequence  of  that  policy — and  to  vindicate  the  na- 
tional  character  from  the  atrocious  calumnies  with  which  it  has  been 
tarnished  in  the  estimation  of  thc  world  at  large. 

PART  L 

This  division  of  the  work  contains  nine  subdivisions — 

1.  A  sketch  of  the  great  outiines  of  the  systeni  of  administration 
which  for  centuries  prevailed  in  Ireland,  till  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth. 

2.  The  plangenerally  pursued  to  goad  the  Irish  into  resistance, 
and  insurrection,  in  order  to  enrich  the  agents  of  the  government  by 
the  confiscation  of  theirestates,  together  with  the  enormous  confisca- 
tions  which  followed  those  insurrections. 

3.  The  conflagration  of  houses,  hamlets,  villages,  and  towns — the 
destruction  of  every  thing  calculated  to  minister  to  the  sustenance 
of  man  or  bcast — widi  the  horritrfe  waste  of  human  life,  which  took 
place  in  the  murderous  and  devastating  system  of  warfare,  pursued  by 
the  English  armies. 

4.  The  heart-rending  sufferings  of  the  Irish  by  plague  and  famine, 
the  natural  consequences  of  this  Vandalic  system  of  warfare. 

5.  The  extreme  baseness  and  perfidy,  to  which  the  rulers  of  Ire- 
land  and  their  agents  had  recourse,  in  ordcr  to  accomplish  their  pnr- 
poses. 
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G.  The  shamelcss  abuses  and  corruption,  which  prevailed  in  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament. 

7.  The  system  of  intolerance  fraudulently  established  byacorrupt 
and  packed  parliament  under  Elizabeth. 

8.  The  state  of  the  established  church  from  the  date  of  the  act 
which  ordained  uniformity  of  worship  till  the  close  of  that  queen's 
reign. 

9.  Sketch  pf  the  Irish  character. 
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CIIAPTER  II. 

Sitiiaiion  of  varions  conquered  coiintries.  J7ie'fate  of  Ireland  more 
calamitoiis  and  wretched  than  that  of  most  other  subjugated  na- 
tions.  Jiflagitious  code  of  laws.  Murder  and  robbery  legalized 
by  act  of  parliament.  JDespotic  power  of  lords  deputies.  Martial 
law. 


"  Every  inconsiderable  party,  who,  under  pretence  of  loyalty,  received  the 
king's  commission  to  repel  the  adversary  in  some  particiilar  district,  became 
pestilent  enemies  to  the  inhabitants.  Their  properties,  their  lives^.the  chastity 
of  their  familiesy  tvere  all  exposed  to  barbarians,  ivho  sought  only  to  glut  their  brutal 
passions,  and  by  their  horrible  excesses,  saith  the  annalist,  purchased the  curse 
of  God  and  man."io4 

IN  most  cases  of  conquered  nations,  the  subjugated  people,  after 
scenes  of  desolation  and  slaughter,  generally  become  amalgamated 
with  their  conquerors,  and  partake  of  their  laws  and  privileges — or 
else  the  latter  adopt  those  of  the  former.  Thus  the  countries  con- 
quered  by  the  Romans  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Roman  laws.  The  va- 
rious  provinces  from  time  to  time  conquered  by  the  French  were  in- 
corporated  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  either  had  the  benefit  of 
the  general  laws,  or  retained  their  own  provincial  customs. 

When  the  Normans  conquered  England,  the  battle  of  Hastingster- 
minated  the  havoc  of  the  conquered  nation.  Great  mutations  of 
property  took  place,  until  the  cravings  of  the  conquerors  were  satis- 
fied.  They  then  ceased  forever.  The  conquerors  and  the  conquered 
were  consolidated  into  one  common  mass,  and  formed  butone  people. 
In  a  hundred  years  all  distinction  between  them  was  wholly  lost. 

Wales,  too,  when  conquered  by  Edward  I.  after  the  vengeance  of 
the  ruthless  conqueror  was  satisfied  by  the  immolation  of  the  bards, 
enjoyed  as  much  prosperity  as  during  her  independence,  perhaps 
more.  There  were  no  wars,  no  massacres,  no  rapines,  no  acts  of  at- 
tainder,  no  confiscations  of  millions  of  acres. 

The  conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars  was  similar  in  point  of  life 
and  property — but  wholly  differentas  to  laws,  customs  and  manners, 
all  of  which  were  imparted  by  the  conquered  nation  to  the  conquerors. 

But  to  the  ill-fated  Irish  such  happiness  was  unfortunately  denied. 
The  sordid  and  selfish  views  of  the  Irish  administrations  issued  a 
mandate  of  proscription  against  them.  Age  succeeded  age,  and  found 
a  wretched  system  in  constant  operation,  to  prevent  the  amalgama- 
tion  of  the  two  nations  into  one,  and  to  expose  the  unhappy  natives 
as  a  constant  incentive  to  the  avarice  and  other  baleful  passions  of 

lo^Leland,  1.331. 
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llie  invaders  and  their  descendants,  and  a  constant  prey  to  their  vio- 
lence,  without  the  shadow  of  the  protection  of  law  or  justice.  In 
fact,  to  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  those  passions,  which  it  has  been 
the  steady  aim  of  all  wise  legislators  to  curb  and  control  by  strong 
penal  sanctions,this  vile  code  held  out  every  encouragenient.*  It  com- 
bined  almost  all  the  odious  features,  which  have  at  any  time  distin- 
guished  the  worst  governments  in  the  world.  Its  grand  object — at 
least  its  inevitable  tendency-— was  to  draw  an  eternal  line  of  separa- 
tion  between  the  two  descriptions  of  inhabitants — the  English  and 
their  descendants,  and  the  native  Irish,  and  to  perpetuate  a  deadly, 
rancorousand  interminable  hostility  between  them.  In  consequence, 
Ireland,  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  was  a  great  human  slaughter 
house,  deluged  with  blood.  Proofs  of  this  state  of  things  in  the 
fourth  chapter. 

To  the  mass  of  my  readers  this  hideous  picture  will  appear  a  cari- 
cature,  pourtrayed  by  aheated  imagination.  This  is  not  wonderful. — 
For  that  such  a  horrible  system  should  have  continued  for  centuries  is 
truly  incredible.  And  therefore  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  prove 
by  testimony  of  the  most  indubitable  character,  that  it  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentation  of  a  system,  whicli,  for  above  five  hundred  years,  blighted 
and  blasted  one  of  tlie  fairest  portions  of  the  earth. 

In  order  to  establish  these  positions  I  shall  in  the  first  place  give 
a  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of  the  cruel  laws  enacted 
against  the  native  Irish,  andthen  detail  the  effects  they  produced. 

The  first  law  to  be  noticed  is  one  whereby  the  murder  of  an  Irish- 
man  was  punishable  only  by  a  fine — whereas  the  murder  of  an  Eng- 
lishman  was  a  capital  offence.t  Theflagrantinjusticeof  thislaw,  and 
its  pernicious  effects  on  society,  are  too  plain  and  palpable  to  require 
comment. 

Marriage  or  fosterage  with  the  natives,  or  gossipred,  which  was  a 
tie  of  uncommon  force  among  the  Irish,  were  by  law  declared  high 
treason,— a  law  tending  to  render  eternal  the  hostility,  and  spread. 
widethe  devastation  and  horrors  of  warfare,  between  the  aboriginals 
and  the  English  colonists, — a  law,  in  a  word,of  the  most  baleful  ten- 
dency.:!: 

Forfeiture  of  land  was  the  penalty  on  an  Englishman,  using  the 
Irish  ianguage,  or  Irish  customs,  unless  security  was  given  to  re- 
nounce  th«m.§ 

*  It  held  out  encouragement  to  robbery  and  murder,  as  will  appear 
in  the  succeeding  pages,  from  a  view  of  the  odious  code  of  laws  esta- 
blished  there. 

t "  The  murder  of  an  Irishman  was  pimishable  only  by  a  fine,  a 
slight  restraint  on  the  rage  of  insolence  and  rapine;  while  the  mur- 
der  of  an  Englishman  was  a  capital  offence  in  the  Irish  native."*"^ 

\  "  It  was  enacted,  that  marriage,  nurture  of  infants,  and  gossipred 
with  the  Irish,  should  be  considered  and  punished  as  high  treU' 
sonHP^^^^ 

5  "  If  any  man  of  English  race  shall  use  any  Irish  name,  the  Irish 
103  Idem,  329.  loe  idem,  378. 
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Heavv  penalties  were  enacted  aj^ainst  such  of  thc  English  as  al- 
lowed  Irishmen  to  graze  their  lands.* 

The  property  of  an  Irishman  about  to  departthe  countiy,  might  be 
seized  by  an  Englishman,  who  was  entitled  to  one-half  asa premium 
for  the  robbery.f 

An  Englishman,  who  was  robbed  by  an  Irishman,  might  reprize 
himself  on  the  whole  sept  to  which  the  offender  belonged.  And  if  he 
falsely  asserted  he  was  robbed,  by  what  means  could  he  be  convicted 
of  the  falsehood  ?  This  act  legalized,  and  of  course  held  out  strong 
encouragement  to  a  constant  and  systematic  course  of  robbery  and 
plunder.l 

Englishmen  who  claimed  debts  as  due  by  Irishmen,  might  in  cor- 
porate  towns,  without  the  aid  of  a  magistrate,  seize  the  property  of 
the  debtors  if  they  came  within  the  precincts.  And  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  seizure  in  the  case  of  a  pretended  as  well  as  of  a  real 
bona  fide  debt.§ 

By  a  law  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  it  was  enacted,  that  any 
Englishman,  meeting  an  Irishman  robbing,  or  going  to  rob,  or  coming 
from  robbing,  unless  he  had  an  Englishman  in  his  company,  might 
kill  him,  and  cut  offhis  head,  without  trial  ;\\  and,  on  bringing  the 

language,  or  the  Irish  apparel,  or  any  mode  or  custom  of  the  Irish, 
the  act  provides  that  he  shall  forfeit  lands  and  tenements,  imtil  he 
hath  given  security  in  the  court  of  chancery,  to  conform  in  every  par- 
ticular  to  the  English  manners;  or,  if  he  have  no  lands,  that  he  sJiall 
be  imprisoned  until  the  like  security  be  given.^^ ^^'^ 

*  "  It  was  also  made  highly  penal  to  the  English,  io  permit  their 
Irish  neighbours  to  graze  their  lands,  to  present  them  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal  benefices,  or  to  receive  them  in  monasteries  or  religious  houses  ; 
to  entertain  their  bards,  who  perverted  their  imaginations  by  roman- 
tic  tales,  or  their  news  tellers,  who  seduced  them  by  false  reports."^''^ 

t "  The  person  and  goods  of  an  Irishman,  attempting  to  transport 
himself  without  license,  might  be  seized  by  any  subject,  who  was  to 
receive  one  moiety  of  the  goods  for  such  service,  the  other  to  be  for- 
feited  to  the  king."^^» 

\  "  If  any  Englishman  be  damnified  by  an  Irishman  not  amesna- 
ble  to  law,  he  may  reprize  himself  upon  the  whole  sept  or  nation."^^" 

§  "  As  to  most  of  the  corporate  townes  there,  it  is  graunted  by  their 
charter,  that  they  may,  every  man  by  himselfe,  without  an  officer, 
(for  that  were  more  tolerable,)  for  any  debt,  distraine  the  goods  of 
any  Irish,  being  found  within  their  liberty,  or  but  passing  thorough 
their  tovvnes."^^^ 

II  "  It  shall  be  lawful  to  all  manner  of  men  that  find  any  thieves 
robbing  by  day  or  by  night,  or  going  or  coming  to  rob  or  steal,  in  or 
out,  going  or  coming,  having  no  faithful  man  of  good  name  and  fame 
in  their  company,  in  English  apparel,  upon  any  of  the  liege  people  of 
the  king,  to  take  and  kill  them,  and  TO  CUT  OFF  THEIR  HEADS, 

107  Leland,  I.  378.  «os  ideni,  379.  »w  Idem,  II.  9. 

"0  Cox,  172.  11«  Spenccr,  50. 
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head  to  tlie  portrief  of  the  town,  he  was  further  authorized  to  levy 
"  with  his  own  hands,"  and  those  of  his  aiders  in  the  murder,  two 
pence  for  every  plough  land,  one  penny  for  every  half  plough  land, 
as  well  as  for  every  house  and  property  worth  fort^shillings.  This 
law  did  not  merely  legalize  murder,  but  oifered  a  premium  for  it ;  any 
Englishman  might,  at  his  pleasure,  cut  ofFthe  head  of  an  Irishman,* 
and  declare*  that  he  was  going  io  rob,  or  coming  from  robbing : 
which  assertions  it  was  impossible  to  disprove  ;  and  a  man,  going  to, 
or  coming  from,  church,  might  be  murdered,  on  pretence  that  he  was 
going  to  rob,  or  coming  from  robbing.  The  murderer  could  then  levy 
contributions  on  the  barony,  as  a  remuneration  for  tlie  slaughter ;  and, 
considering  the  deadly  hostility  between  the  two  nations,  and  the 
slight  importance  attached  to  the  life  of  an  Irishraan,  it  is  far  from 
improbable  that  hundreds  of  them  were  thus  decapitated;  and  that 
the  business  of  chopping  off  heads  was  made  as  regular  a  trade,  and 
as  profitable  a  means  of  subsistence,  as  in  some  countries  is  the  em- 
ployment  of  shooting  wolves  or  bears. 

By  another  law,  any  man  found  withinthe  Pale,  with  the  beard  on 
the  upper  lip,  which  was  the  Irish  custom,  might  be  seized,  with  his 
goods,  as  an  Irish  enemy,  and  ransomed  as  such.t 

By  another,  five  of  the  best  men  of  every  stirpe  were  obliged  tode- 
liver  up  all  of  their  surname  charged  with  offences,  or  to  ansiverfor 

without  any  impeachment  of  oiir  sovereign  lord  the  king,  his  heirs, 
ofiicers,  or  ministers,  or  of  any  others. 

"  And  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  bringer  of  the  said  head,  and  his 
aiders  to  the  same,  for  to  distrain  and  levy  by  their  oivn  hands,  of 
every  man  having  one  plough  land  in  the  barony  where  the  said  thief 
was  so  taken,  two  pence  ;  and  of  every  man  having  half  a  plough  land, 
one  penny;  and  of  every  man  having  one  house,  and  goods  to  the  va- 
lue  of  forty  shillings,  one  penny ;  and  of  every  other  cottier,  having 
one  house  and  smoke,  one  half  penny."*^^ 

*  The  statute  does  not  actually  mention  "  an  Irishman" — but  that 
such  is  its  intent  and  purpose  cannot  be  for  a  moment  doubted;  for 
otjierwise  why  should  the  company  of  a  man  of  good  name  in  Eng- 
lish  apparel,  be  suSicient  to  protect  the  real  or  supposed  thief?  But 
all  doubt  on  the  subject  is  removed  by  the  fact,  that  the  murder  of  an 
Englishman,  or  the  descendant  of  an  Englishman,  as  above  stated, 
was  a  capital  crime — and  of  course  thissummary  processof  decapita 
tion  would  not  be  countenanced  so  far  as  regarded  the  inhabitants  of 
the  pale. 

t  "  JVT?  manner  of  man,  that  will  be  taken  for  an  Englishman,  shall 
have  no  beard"  [these  two  negatives  are  in  the  statute]  "  above  his 
mouth ;  that  is  to  say.  shall  have  no  hair  upon  his  upper  lip ;  so  that 
the  said  upper  lip  shall  be  once  at  least  shaven  every  fortnight ;  or  of 
equal  growth  with  the  nether  lip.  x\nd  if  any  man  be  found  among 
the  Eoglish  contrary  hereunto,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  to  every  man 
to  take  them  and  their  goods  as  Irish  enemies,  and  to  ransoni  them 
as  such.""3 

»2  Statutes,  21.  »i3  statutcs  >. 
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the  offences  themselves,*  Of  course,  when  criminals  escaped,  their 
namesakes,  hovv  innocent  soever,  underwent  the  penalty  of  their  of- 
fences. 

If  anj  bishoj>?br  archbishop  promoted  an  Irishman  to  the  situa- 
tion  of  a  canon,  or  to  any  ecclesiastical  situation  whatever,  he  for- 
feited  the  whole  amount  of  his  iiving.f 

"  In  all  the  Parliament-rolls  which  are  extant  from  the  fortieth  year 
of  Edward  the  Third,  when  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny  were  enacted, 
till  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  find  the  degenerate  and 
disobedient  English  called  rebels,  but  the  Irish  which  were  not  in  the 
king^s  peace,  are  calle.d  enemies.'^^^^-^ 

*'  All  tliese  statutes  speak  of  English  rebels,  and  Irish  enemies,  as 
if  the  Irish  had  never  been  in  the  condition  of  subjects,  but  always 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  were  indeed  in  worse  case  than 
aliens  of  ang  foreign  realm  that  icas  in  amity  ivith  the  crown  ofEng- 
land,\  For  by  divers  heavy  penal  iaws,  the  English  were  forbidden 
to  marry,  to  foster,  to  make  gossips  with  the  Irish,  or  to  have  any 
trade  or  commerce  in  their  markets  or  fairs :  nay,  tliere  was  a  law 
made  no  longer  since  than  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  that  the  English  should  not  marry  with  any  person  of  Irish 

— — — "^s^»*®®®®®®®®©^ 

*  "  Fivc  persons  of  the  best  of  every  stlrpe  or  nation  of  the  Irishry, 
and  in  the  countries  that  be  not  yet  shire  grounds,  and  till  they  be 
shire  grounds,  shall  be  bound  to  bring  in,  to  be  justified  by  law,  all 
idle  persons  of  their  surname  which  shali  be  charged  with  any  of- 
fence  ;  or  else  satisfy^  of  their  oivn  proper  goods,  the  hiirts  hy  them 
committed  to  ihe  parties  grieved ;  and  also  yield  to  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  suchfines,  as  by  the  lord  deputy,  go- 
vernor  or  governors  and  council  of  this  realm,  s/ia/i  be  assessed  for 
their  offences.^*^^^ 

t  "  Proclamation  went  foorth,  that  no  meere  Irish  borne  should  bfe 
made  major,  bailiffe,  porter,  officer,  or  minister  in  anie  towne  or  place 
within  the  English  dominions:  nor  that  ani  archbishop,  abbat,  prior, 
or  anie  other,  being  of  the  king^s  allegiance,  upon  forfeittire  of  all 
that  he  might  forfeit,  should  advance  anie  that  was  meere  Irishborne 
to  the  roome  of  a  canon,  or  to  have  anie  other  ecclesiastical  benefice 
that  laie  among  the  English  subjects."^^^ 

\  The  system  adopted  in  Ireland  secured  neither  the  lives  nor  the 
property  of  the  natives,  nor  the  chastity  of  their  wives  or  daughters. — 
Their  situation,  as  justly  observed  by  sir  John  Davis,  was  incompara- 
bly  worse  than  that  of  foreigners;  for  the  life  or  property  of  a  French- 
man,  a  Spaniard,  or  a  Mussulman  was  adequately  protected  within 
the  English  pale.  If  any  of  them  were  robbed  or  murdered,  the  crimi- 
nal  would  undergo  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  in  the  latter  case 
would  be  hanged.  But  if  any  Englishman  was  robbed  or  pretended 
to  be  robbed  by  an  Irishman,  he  might,  as  we  have  seen,  without  the 
interference  of  an  officer,  seize  on  tne  property  of  any  innocent  Irish- 
man  of  the  same  sept:  and,  as  above  stated,  the  murder  of  an  Irish- 
man  was  not  punislied  with  death;  it  was  rcdeemed  by  a  fine. 

"4  Davies,  85.         ^5  statutes,  229.  i^g  Hoirinshed,  VI.  257. 
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bloocl,  though  he  had  gotten  a  charter  of  denizatlon,  unless  he  had 
done  both  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king  in  the  ChanceiT)  and  were 
also  bound  by  recognizance  with  sureties,  to  continue  a  loyal  subject. 
Whereby  it  is  manifest  that  such  as  had  the  government  of  Ireland, 
iinder  the  crown  of  England,  did  intend  fo  viake  a  perpetual  separa- 
tion  and  eninity  between  the  English  and  the  Irish,  pretending^  no 
doubt,  that  the  English  should  in  the  end  root  out  the  Trish  ;  which  the 
English  not  being  able  to  do,  caused  a  perpetual  war*  between  the  na- 
tions,  which  continued  four  hundred  and  odd  years."^^^ 

"  The  Irish  had  always  been  considered  not  as  subjects,  but  as 
aliens,  and  even  as  enemies,  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  in  con- 
sequence  whereof,  all  marriages  and  alliances,  and  even  commerce 
with  them  were  prohibited,  and  they  might  be  oppressed,  spoiled,  and 
killed  by  the  English  at  pleasure,  not  being  allowed  to  bring  any  ac- 

tion,  NOR  ANY  INqUISITION  LYING  FOR  THE  MURDER  OF  AN    IRISHMA-N. 

This  made  it  impracticable  for  them  to  exercise  any  commerce,  or 
settle  in  any  towns,  but  forced  them  to  stand  on  thcir  defence,  to  fly 
to  the  mountains,  and  there  live  in  a  barbarous  manner."^^'* 

The  Irish  code  of  laws  was  intended  to  lay  the  aboriginals  pros- 
trate  at  the  feet  of  the  English  of  tlie  pale — and,  I  repeat,  to  expose 
them  to  the  fierce  operation  of  the  woi-st  passions  of  human  nature, 
in  the  gratification  of  which  they  aftbrded  uncontrolled  sway  to  the 
invaders  and  their  descendants.  The  latter,  however,  in  their  turn, 
drank  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  proscription  and  desolation. 
Their  descent  afforded  them  no  security  against  the  ruthless  violence 
of  the  Irish  administrations  and  their  hungrv  satellites.  In  fact.  the 
Courcies,  the  Baltinglasses,  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Butlers,  &c.  pos- 
sessing  more  wealth,  better  cultivated  lands,  and  more  elegant  habi- 
tations,  than  the  Irish,  afforded  stronger  temptation  to  rapine  and 
violence,  and  therefore  were  more  frequently  their  victims  on  a 
large  scale.  Though  they  were  not  subject  to  the  operation  of  those 
wicked  laws,  they  were  the  victims  of  the  needy  dependents  on  the 
government.  Tliere  was  this  great  difference  between  the  fate  of 
the  tvvo  descriptions  of  people.  The  aboriginals  laboured  under  a 
double  hardship — tliey  suffered  from  the  rigorous  execution  of  wicked 
laws,  and  the  violation  of  human  and  divine  law.  The  descend- 
ants  of  the  English  invaders  suffered  under  the  lattergrievance  only, 
as  will  fuUy  appear  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  Most  of  the  laws  for 
the  government  ofthe  Pale  were  as  unexceptionable  as  couldreason- 
ably  be  expected  from  the  barbarous  era  in  which  they  w^ere  enacted. 

But  every  feature  of  the  code,  as  it  regarded  the  Irish  race,  bore 
the  strongest  and  most  indelible  raarks  of  consummate  weakness  of 
heed,  and  dire  malignity  of  heart. 

Such  a  system   could   not  fail  to  produce   deleterious    conse- 

*  "  In  a  word,  if  theEnglish  wouldjieither  in  peace  govern  them  by 
the  law,  nor  could  in  war  root  them^ut  by  the  sword,  must  they  not 
needs  be  pricks  in  their  eyes,  and  thorns  in  their  sides,  till  the  worId's 
end,  and  so  the  conquest  never  be  brought  to  perfection."^^^ 

»»^  Davies,  86.  "8  Carte,  I.  13.  n9  Davies,  91 . 
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quences  on  society.  Lawless  tyranny,  oppression,  and  spoliation,  on 
tlie  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  most  aifecting  scenes  of  distress 
and  misery,  were  the  necessary  consequence.  Any  man  of  strong 
mind,  who  studied  this  code  attentively,  might,  without  any  know- 
ledge  of  the  actual  history  of  Ireland,  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  the  coiirse  of  heart-rending  events  which  that  blood-stained  his- 
tory  presents  to  view,  to  harrow  up  the  fcelings.* 

'•  The  oppression  exercised  with  impunity  in  every  particular 
district;  the  depredations  every  where  committed  among  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  people,  not  by  open  enemies  alone,  but  those  who  call- 
ed  themselves  friends  and  protectors,  and  who  justified  their  out- 
rages  by  the  plea  of  lawful  authority ;  their  avarice  and  cruelty^  their 
plicndering  and  massacres  were  still  more  ruinous  than  the  defeat  of 
an  army,  or  the  loss  ofa  city!!!  The  wretched  sufFerers  had  neither 
power  to  repel,  nor  law  to  restrain  or  vindicate  their  injuries.  In 
times  of  general  commotion,  laws  the  most  wisely  framed,  and  most 
equitably  administered,  are  but  of  little  moment.  But  now  the  very 
soiirce  of  public  justice  was  corrupted  and  poisoned.'"^^^^ 

''  At  a  distance  from  the  supreme  seat  of  power,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage  of  being  able  to  make  such  representations  of  tlie  state  of 
Ireland  as  they  pleased,  the  English  vicegerents  acted  with  the  less 
reserve.  They  were  generally  tempted  to  undertake  the  conduct 
of  a  disordered  state,  for  the  sake  of  private  emolument,  and  their 
object  was  pursued  without  delicacy  or  integrity,i  sometimes  with  in- 
human  violence.^^^'^^ 

"  A  set  of  needy  and  rapacious  adventurers  passing  overfromBri- 
tain,  in  a  constant  succession,  made  no  scruple  of  enriching  them- 

*  That  a  bad  government  corrupts  a  nation  is  a  truth  attested  by 
Ihe  whole  course  of  history.  The  following  picture  displays  in  vivid 
colours  the  awful  effects  of  the  atrocious  system  pursued  in  Ireland. 

"  This  was  then  the  present  state  of  all  Ireland,  altogether  de- 
voured  with  robberies,  murders,  riotSy  treasons,  ciuill  and  intestine 
warres,  and  few  or  none  assured  and  faithfuU  to  hirhighnesse  out  of 
the  English  pale,  and  out  of  cities  and  townes  :  and  yet  the  one  being 
gentlemen  and  living  by  their  lands,  by  continuall  spoiles  and  robberies 
were  decaied ;  the  other  by  the  losse  of  their  traffike,  being  mer- 
chants,  impoverished,  and  brought  to  such  extremities,  as  not  able  to 
relieue  and  mainteine  themselves."^"- 

t  The  annexed  description  of  one  of  these  harpies,  will  serve,  muta- 
tis  mutandis,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  rulers  of  Ireland  for  above 
four  centuries. 

"  Furnival  departed  with  the  execration  of  all  those,  clergy  and 
laity  alike,  whose  lands  he  had  ravaged,  whose  castles  he  had  seized^ 
whose  fortunes  had  been  impaired  by  his  extortion  and  exactions,  or 
who  had  shared  in  the  distress  arising  from  the  debts  he  lcft  undis- 
charged."^^^ 

120  Leland,  I.  328.  i2>  Leland,  IL  12, 

122  Hollinshed,  VI.  332.  i-^^  Lcland,  II.  1 5, 
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selves  by  the  most  unjustifiable  methods.     Tliere  was  not  a  native 

who  could  be  securefrom  their  rapacityy^^* 

"  By  the  new  adventurers,  employed  in  the  service  of  the  crown, 

both  were  regarded  indiscriminatelv  as  one  people  equally  disaf- 

fected,  and  dangerous  to   the   English  interest.      Tliese  men,  who 

had  raised  large  fortunes  in  Ireland,  and  frequently  upon  the  ruin 

of  the  old  natives,  affected  to  be  considered  as  the  only  loyal  sub- 

jects  of  the  realm;  and  artfully  contrived  that  even  the  most  re- 

spectable  of  the  old  English  families  should  be  regarded  by  the  crown 

with   suspicion,   and    excluded  from  every  office  of  trust  and  ho- 
nour."i23 

"  The  true  cause  which  for  a  long  time  fatally  opposed  the  gradual 
coalition  of  the  Irish  and  English  race,  under  one  form  of  govern- 
ment,  was,  that  the  great  English  settlers  found  it  more  for  their  im- 
mediate  interest,  that  a  free  course  should  be  left  to  their  oppres- 
sions ;  that  inany  of  those  whose  lands  they  coveted  should  be  consi- 
dered  as  aliens;  that  they  should  be  furnished  for  their  petty  wars  by 
arbitrary  exactions;  and  in  their  rapines  and  massacres  befreedfrom 
the  terrors  of  a  rigidly  impartial  and  severe  tribunaV^'^^' 

I^presume  tliat  the  preceding  statements,  with  the  motto  prefixed  to 
this  chapter,  fullyjustify  the  strong  picture  I  have  drawn  of  the  de- 
ploi-able  state  of  Ireland,  and  its  grievous  sufferings.*  It  will  scarcely 
be  denied,  that  the  government  of  the  Turks,  however  oppressive 
and  despotic,  is  beneficent  and  patriarchal  towards  the  Greeks,  com- 
pared  with  that  of  Ireland  under  the  English  deputies  for  three  or 
four  hundred  years.  A  Turk  is  not  allowed  by  law  to  plunder  a  Greek 
— nor  to  murder  him  on  paying  a  fine.  The  Ottoman  policy  never 
excites  hostility  between  different  Greek  chieftains  for  the  purpose  of 

*In  a  pathetic  address  framed  by  a  convention  of  "  the  prelates, 
earls,  barons  .and  commons  of  the  land,"  held  at  Kilkenny,  and  pre- 
sented  to  Edward  III.  there  is  a  long  enumeration  of  the  multiplied 
and  vexatious  grievances  suftered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  pale  from 
the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  their  governors,  the  details  ofwhich 
would  be  too  long  to  insert.     Leland  has  condensed  it  as  follows ; — 

"  Chiefly,  and  with  particular  warmth  and  earnestness,  they  re- 
present  to  the  king,  that  his  English  subjects  of  Ireland  had  been 
traduced  and  misrepresented  to  the  throne,  by  those  who  had  been 
sent  from  England  to  govern  them ;  men  who  came  into  the  kingdom 
"without  knowledge  of  its  state,  circumstances,  or  interest ;  whose  sole 
object  was  to  repair  their  shattered  fortunes  ;  too  poor  to  support 
their  state,  much  less  to  indulge  their  passions,  until  they  hadfilled 
their  coffers  by  extortion,  to  the  great  detriment  and  affliction  of  the 
people;  that,  notwithstanding  such  misrepresentations,  the  English 
subjects  of  Ireland  had  ever  adhered  in  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  England,  had  maintained  the  land  for  the  king  and  his  pro- 
genitors,  served  frequently  both  against  the  Irish  and  their  foreign 
enemies,  and  mostly  at  their  own  charges."^^^ 

»^<  Crawford,  I.  177.  »25  Leland,  III.  101. 

i-!«Leland,  I.  267.  m  Lcland,  I.  358. 
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thinning  the  population,  and  despoiling  the  subject  race  of  the  fair 
inheritance  of  their  fathers,  as  was  almost  uniformly  the  case  frora 
Henrj  II.  to  Elizabeth,  inclusive.  It  is  not  high  treason  for  a  Turk- 
ish  wonian  to  nurse  a  Greek  child — nor  for  a  Greek  woman  to  nursc 
a  Turkish  child.  The  Greeks  are  not  liable  to  punishment  for  the 
crimes  of  their  children.  Thej  suifer  neither  pains  nor  penalties 
in  Turkey  for  their  religion — nor  are  their  priests  banished  from 
their  native  country  for  worshipping  the  Living  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  In  one  word,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
search  in  the  Moslem  code,  enacted  for  the  governmentof  the  Greeks, 
any  parallel  with  the  odious  features  of  the  iegislation  of  Ireland,  for 
so  many  centuries  of  misery  as  the  conquest  entailed  upon  that 
island. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  humanity  would  have  gain- 
ed  immensely,'had  Henry  II.  exterminated  the  whole  nation,  men,  wo- 
men  and  children ;  provided  he  had  peopled  the  island  with  an  English 
colony,  and  imparted  to  them  the  benefit  of  English  laws.  The  po- 
pulation,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  was  probably  not  more  than  7 
or  800,000,  if  so  many.  If  extirpated,  their  sufferings  would  have 
been  soon  terminated.  The  English  colonists  and  their  descendants 
would  have  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  happiness  and  prosperity  dur- 
ing  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  which  have  since  elapsed.  Where- 
as,  for  the  five  hundred  years  between  the  descent  of  the  English  and 
the  final  subjugation  of  the  country  under  William  III.  the  average 
waste  of  human  life  could  not  have  been  less  than  10,000,  but  say 
only  6,000  per  annum — amounting  on  the  whole  to  3,000,000.*  But 
the  loss  of  life  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  considera- 
tion.  The  havoc  that  war  makes  of  liuman  beings  bears  no  com- 
parison  with  the  havoc  it  makes  of  human  happiness,  particularly 
when  it  brings  in  its  train  the  plague  and  famine  ;  as  it  so  frequently 
did  in  Ireland.  But  even  independent  of  plague  and  famine,  the  suf- 
ferings  of  the  survivors  ordinarily  far  outweigh  those  of  the  wretches 
who  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  horrors  of  war.  I  forbear  for  the  present 
to  touch  on  the  misery  and  sufferings  of  the  Irish  peasantry  during 
the  whole  of  the  last  and  the  present  century. 

Subject  to  every  species  of  oppression  and  outrage,  that  rampant 
injustice  and  unbridled  licentiousness  could  inflict,  thelrish  present- 
ed  repeated  supplications  to  the  crown  of  England,  to  be  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  the  English  laws,  proffering  due  obedience  to  their 
monarch.  To  such  a  reasonable  request,  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive  an  objection.  It  promised  an  abundant  harvest  of  solid  advan- 
tages  to  the  rulers  and  their  subjects.  The  former  wouhl  not  only 
be  spared  the  expense  of  numerous  armies — but  might  derive  very 

*  Sir  William  Petty  calculates  the  destruction  that  took  place  in 
Ireland  between  1641  and  1652,  by  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and  ba- 
nishment,  at  above  600,000,  of  whom  the  banished  were  not  more 
than  40,000.  This  goes  far  towards  proving  my  statement  to  be 
^vithin  bounds.*^^ 
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considerable  revenue  from  the  island,  instead  of  its  proving  a  heavy 
burden.*  The  latter  would  be  devested  of  the  odious  and  ruinous 
character  of  enemies,  in  wliich  alone  thej  were  regarded  by  the  laws 
of  the  land — and  by  the  people  of  the  Pale.  Their  lives — the  chas- 
tity  of  their  wives  and  daughters — their  fortunes  would  no  longer  be 
tlie  sport  of  lawless  and  unprincipled  adventurers.t 

But  such  an  arrangement,  how  beneficent  soever  in  its  operation, 
would  mar  the  views  of  the  swarms  of  English  adventurers  who  were 
disgorged  on  the  island  from  time  to  time.  It  would  debar  them  of 
the  rich  harvest  which  they  successively  reaped  of  the  property  of  the 
oppressed  natives,  to  whom,  moreover,  it  would  aftord  an  opening  for 
some  portion  of  the  posts  of  honour  and  profit  in  the  gift  of  the  go- 
vernment,  from  which  they  were  unjustly  excluded  by  law. 

On  one  occasion  the  Irish  oftered  eight  thousand  marks  to  the  king 

*  The  wars  in  Ireland  cost  Queen  Elizabeth  3,400,000/.  in  ten 
years,  independent  of  the  enormous  saciifice  of  the  lives  of  her 
English  and  Irish  subjects.  Whereashad  Ireland  received  thebene- 
fit  of  the  English  laws,  and  been  allowed  to  avail  herself  of  her  na- 
tural  advantages,  she  might  at  that  time  have  yielded  a  revenue  of 
probably  from  50  to  150,000  pounds  annually  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. 

i^'  But  perhaps  the  Irish  in  former  times  did  wilfully  refuse  to  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  would  not  be  partakers  of  the 
benefit  thereof,  though  the  crown  of  England  did  desire  it ;  and  there- 
fore  tliei)  were  re/puted  aliens,  outlaws  and  enemies  ?  Assuredly  the 
contrary  doth  appear,  as  well  by  the  charters  of  denization  purchased 
by  the  Irish  in  all  ages,  as  by  a  petition  preferred  by  them  to  the 
king,  anno  2,  Edward  the  Third,  desiring  that  an  act  might  pass  in 
Ireland,  whereby  all  the  Irish  might  be  enabled  to  use  and  enjoy  the 
laws  of  England  without  purchasing  of  particular  denizations."^^^ 

"  The  great  Lords  of  Ireland  had  informed  the  king  that  the  Irish 
might  not  be  naturalized,  without  damage  and  prejudice  either  to 
themselves  or  to  the  crown. 

"  But  I  am  well  assured  that  the  Irish  desired  to  be  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  law,  not  only  in  this  petition  exhibited  to  king  Edward 
the  Third,  but  by  all  their  submissions  made  to  king  Richard  the  Se- 
cond,  and  to  the  Lord  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  before  the  wars  of  the 
two  houses  ;  and  afterwards  to  the  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  and  Sir  An- 
thony  St.  Leger,  when  king  Henry  the  Eighth  began  to  reform  this 
kingdom."^3° 

"  For  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  at  least,  after  the  first  ar- 
rival  of  Henry  the  Second  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  would  gladly  have 
embraced  the  laws  of  England,  and  did  earnestly  desire  the  benefit 
and  protection  thereof ;  which  being  denied  them,  did  of  necessity 
cause  a  continual  bordering  war  between  tlie  English  and  Irishy^^^ 

**  This  then  I  note  as  a  great  defect  in  the  civil  policy  of  this  king- 
dom :  in  tliat  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  at  least, 
after  the  conquest  first  attempted,  the  English  laws  were  not  com- 
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to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  English  laws.*  But  the  influence 
of  those  who  profited  by  the  depredations  they  perpetrated  on  the 
Irish  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  defeat  the  application. 

Warner,  who,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  the  least  liable  to  ex- 
ception  of  the  English  writers  on  Irish  history,  has  fallen  into  an 
extraordinary  error  connected  with  this  branch  of  my  subject,  which 
is  contained  in  the  following  lines — 

"  The  distinction  of  nations  was  so  carefully  kept  up  on  the  side 
of  the  Irish,  that  no  laws  nor  allurements  could  for  many  ages  per- 
suade  them  to  part  with  their  language,  their  habits,  or  the  most  bar- 
barous  of  their  customs."^^^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  in  the  history  of  Irish  legislation  pre- 
vious  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  single  serious  effort  to  induce  the 
Irish  to  harmonize  or  coalesce  with  the  Enorlish  or  their  descendants, 

municated  to  the  Irish,  nor  the  benefit  and  protection  thereof  allowed 
unto  them,  though  they  earnestly  desired  and  sought  the  same ;  for 
as  long  as  they  were  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  so  as  every  En- 
glishman  might  oppress,  spoil  and  kill  them  without  control,  how 
was  it  possible  that  they  should  be  other  than  outlaws  and  enemies  to 
the  crown  of  England  ?  If  the  king  would  not  admit  them  to  the 
condition  of  subjects,  how  could  they  learn  to  acknowledge  and  obey 
him  as  their  sovereign  ?  When  they  might  not  converse  or  commerce 
with  any  civil  man,  nor  enter  into  any  town  or  city  without  peril  of 
their  lives ;  whither  should  they  fly,  but  into  the  woods  and  mountains, 
and  there  live  in  a  wild  and  barbarous  manner  ?"i33 

"  This  unhappy  people,  wasted  by  their  own  follies  and  the  op- 
pression  of  their  neighbours,  smarting  with  the  bad  success  of  their 
late  precipitate  insurrections,  and  recalled  to  pacific  measures  by  the 
union  of  the  English  lords,  embraced  the  present  season  of  general 
tranquillity  to  address  themselves  once  more  to  the  throne  of  England 
and  petitioned  that  all  those  odious  distinctions  which  had  so  long 
deluged  the  land  with  blood,  should  at  length  be  abolished  ;  that  the 
Irish  inhabitants  should  be  admitted  to  the  state  and  privileges  of 
English  subjects,  without  obliging  individuals  to  sue  for  special  char- 
ters.  The  petition,  as  usual,  was  remitted  to  the  chief  governor 
Darcey,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  prior.  He  was  directed  to  refer  it 
to  the  Irish  parliament;  and,  as  usual,  it  was  clandestinely  defeated 
or  openly  rejected."^^* 

*  "  An  application  was  made  to  Ufford,  the  chief  governor,  and 
eight  thousand  marks  off*ered  to  the  king,  provided  he  would  grant 
the  free  enjoyment  of  the  laws  of  England  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Irish  inhabitants.  A  petition,  wrung  from  a  people  tortured  by  the 
painful  feelings  of  ojrpression,  in  itse\{  so  ius>t  and  reasonable,  and 
in  its  consequences  so  fair  and  promising,  couldnot  but  be  favourably 
received  by  a  prince  possessed  with  exalted  ideas  of  policy  and  go- 
vernment,  and,  where  ambition  did  not  interfere,  a  friend  to  jus 
tice."  ***  "  His  wisdom  and  rectitude  were  fatally  counteracted." 

132  Warner,  9.  i33  Davies,  90. 
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or  to  "  allure^^  them  to  habits  of  civilization.  Its  whole  tendency 
was  to  brutalize  and  reduce  them  to  a  savage  state,  enslave  and 
plunder  them,  and  to  deluge  the  land  with  blood.  *' To  part  with 
their  language!"  The  idea  of  the  great  mass  of  a  nation,  more  than 
nineteen-twentieths,  "  jjarfing*  with  their  language^^^  Sind  adopting 
that  of  a  handful  of  invaders,  who  carried  on  a  Gothic  war  against 
them  almost  unceasingly,  is  so  truly  puerile  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
Warner. 

The  povver  of  the  deputies  was  incomparably  more  despotic  than 
that  of  the  most  arbitrary  of  the  English  monarchs.  They  could  fine 
and  imprison  at  their  pleasure — and  were  not  only  invested  with  au- 
thority  to  execute  martial  law,  but  to  grant  that  power  to  deputies  un- 
der  them,  to  marshals,  and  sheriffs.*  They  were  moreover  autho- 
rized  to  grant  away  the  lands  of  English  rebels  and  Irish  ene- 
mies;  and,  as  the  Irish  were  all,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  regarded  as 

*  "  He  had  power  to  make  a  deputy  as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  he 
and  his  deputy  had  power,  (among  otherminuter  things)  to  grant  to 
proper  persons  in  the  king's  obedience  all  landsand  tenements  taken 
and  seized  from  Irish  enemies  or  English  rebels,  and  all  other  lands 
and  tenements  of  whichthe  Irishenemies  wereanciently  or  then  seized, 
and  all  other  lands,  tenements,  rents,  services,  knights  fees,  and  ad- 
vowsons  of  churches,  with  all  other  ecclesiastical  benefices  forfeited, 
or  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  or  his  progenitors,  to  hold  tosuch  gran- 
tees  or  their  assigns  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail  for  life  or  years,  except- 
ing  such  lands  as  have  been  annexed  to  the  church."^^'' 

•' The  lord  justice  from  Waterford,  upon  notice  of  the  trouble 
dailie  increasing,  sent  a  commission  of  the  eleventh  of  Februarie,  to 
Sir  Warham  Sentleger  to  be  provost  marshall,  aiithorising  him  topro- 
ceed  according  to  the  course  of  marshall  law  against  all  offendors,  as 
the  nature  of  his  or  their  ofFenses  did  merit  and  deserue  ;  so  that  the 
partie  oftendor  be  not  able  to  dispend  fortie  shillings  by  the  yeare  in 
land,  or  annuitie,  or  be  not  woorth  ten  pounds  in  goods :  also  that  up- 
on  good  cawses  he  maie  parlee  and  talke  with  anie  rebell,  and  grant 
him  a  protection  for  ten  daies:  that  he  shall  banish  all  idlers  and 
sturdie  beggers  :  that  he  shall  apprehend  aiders  of  outlawes  and 
theeves,  and  execute  all  idle  persons  taken  by  night ;  that  he  shall 
give  in  the  name  and  names  of  such  as  shall  refuse  to  aid  and  assist 
him:  that  in  dooing  of  his  service,  he  shalltake  horse-meat  and  mans- 
meat  where  he  list,  in  anie  mans  hoiise  for  one  night :  that  everie 
gentleman  and  noble  man  doo  deliver  him  a  booke  of  all  the  names 
of  their  seruantsand  followers;  that  he  shall  put  in  execution  ail  sta- 
tutes  against  merchants  and  other  penall  lawes,  and  the  same  to  see 
to  be  read  and  published  in  everie  church,  by  the  parson  and  curat 
of  the  same  :  and  that  he  doo  everie  moneth  certifie  the  lord  justice 
how  manie  persons,  and  of  their  ofFenses  and  qualities,  that  he  shall 
execute  and  put  to  death  :  with  sundrie  other  articles,  which  gene- 
rallie  are  comprised  in  everie  commission  for  the  marshall  law."^^^ 
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enemies,  they  were  of  course,  defenceless  victims  of  their  depre- 
dation. 

This  single  feature  of  the  government — the  exercise  of  martial 
law,  by  the  subaltern  agents  of  the  deputies* — would  be  suffi- 
cient  to  account  satisfactorilj  for  the  almost  incessant  warfare 
that  prevailed  in  Ireland.  In  the  best  state  of  society,  there  are  few 
men  to  whom  a  power  so  tremendous  can  be  safely  entrusted.  It 
almost  inevitably  produces  corruption  of  morals  and  manners — as  is 
fully  proved  by  the  very  limited  number  of  persons  possessing  un- 
controlled  power,  whose  names  have  not  been  consigned  by  the  voice 
of  history  to  the  execration  of  posterity.  But  in  such  a  state  of  so- 
^jiety  as  existed  in  Ireland,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  needy  ad- 
iienturers  who  flocked  to  that  country  in  quest  of  wealth  andpower; 
its  almost  inevitable  effect  musthave  been  to  tear  up  honour,  honesty, 
and  morals  by  the  roots,  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  and  peace,  happi- 
ness,  and  safety  on  the  part  of  the  subjects.  The  exercise  of  such  a 
power,  by  such  men,  would  be  sufficient,  in  half  a  century,  to  demo- 
ralize  the  most  upright  community  on  earth.  How  baleful  then  must 
have  been  its  operation  for  above  four  centuries  among  the  natives  of 
Ireland ! 

To  the  abuse  of  this  power,  there  were  incentives  in  Ireland,  some- 
what  peculiar  to  that  country.  The  sheriffs  and  marshals  in  many 
cases  possessed  themselves  of  the  property  of  the  wretches  they  im- 
molated.f  They  were  therefore  goaded  on  by  the  cravings  of  avarice 

*  "  The  lord  Dillon  affirmed  that  martial  law  had  been  practised,and 
men  hanged  by  it  in  times  of  peace,^^^-^^ 

"  Martial  law  is  so  frequent  and  ordinary  in  Ireland  that  it  is  not 
to  be  denied,  and  so  little  offensive  there,  that  the  common  law  takes 
no  exception  at  it.''^^^ 

"  I  also  granted  iinto  sundrie,  power  to  execute  the  martiall  lawe, 
and  lefte  authoritie  with  Sir  Edmund  Butler,  and  Patrick  Shurlock, 
to  levie  and  entertayne  men  to  prosequute  the  outelawes,  and  suche  as 
no  man  woulde  answere  for.  I  have  herde,  that,  since  thattyme  som 
have  been  executed."^^^ 

t  "  In  the  northern  province,  which  had  but  just  now  professed  to 
accept  the  English  polity,  the  execution  of  the  laws  was  rendered 
detestable  and  intolerable  by  the  queen's  officers.  Sheriffs  piirchased 
their  places;  acted,  as  in  Connaught,  with  insolence  and  oppression  ; 
spoiled  the  old  inhabitants,  and  obliged  them  to  recur  to  their  native 
chieftains  for  protcction."^*^ 

"  A  creature  of  the  lord-deputy  who  had  ventured  to  exercise  the 
office  of  sheriff  in  Fermanagh,  proceeded  in  the  usual  way  of  spoiling 
and  oppressing  the  wretched  inhabitants^  with  his  rapacious  train  of 
followers.^^^'^^ 

"  The  Earl  of  Ormond^s  officers  made  a  complaint  against  Lov- 
elly  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  that  he  had  executed  mar- 
tial  law  on  several  felons  that  had  lands  and  goods,  which  would 
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to  the  abuse  of  martial  law.  This  powerful  impulse  requircd  nothing 
to  aid  it  in  its  ferocious  operations  on  the  Irish.  But  other  passions 
exerted  their  influence.  A  sheriif  or  marshal,  who  bore  malice  towards 
an  Irishman,  had  a  very  simple  means  of  gratifjing  that  hateful  pas- 
sion  under  cover  of  the  execution  of  the  law.  This  state  of  things 
gave  rise  to  a  constant  series  of  violence  and  rapine  on  the  part  of 
the  sheriffs  and  marshals,  to  wliich  the  defenceless  part  of  the  popu- 
lation  were  obliged  to  submit.  Those  who  were  in  sufficient  force  re- 
sisted  the  outrage.  The  government  in  almost  every  case,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  oppressors,  and  denounced  the  sufferers  as  traitors.  In 
the  researches  into  Irish  history,  l  have  met  with  but  one  case — there 
may,  however,  be  a  few  others — of  a  governor  or  deputy  attempting 
to  repress  or  restrain  the  violence  or  depredation  of  the  inferior  agents 
of  the  government.  Sir  John  Perrot  tried  in  vain  to  arrest  the  rapa- 
cious  career  of  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  marshal  in  Connaught,*  whose 
violence  and  outrage  provoked  a  civil  war  in  that  province,  which 
caused  the  death  of  thousands,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of 
some  of  its  first  families. 

"  Richard  Bourke,  called  the  Vsiile  of  Treland,  was  at  Castellne 
Kelly,  hanged  by  marshall  law.  Information  being  theregiuen,that 
hee  was  confederate  with  the  rehell,  and  vnder  pretext  of  dutiful 
obedience  and  visitation  of  the  gouernour,  intended  to  betray  him 
and  his  company."^*^ 

This  circumstance  sheds  further  light  on  the  deplorable  situation  of 
the  estated  Irishmen  ;  and,  independent  of  the  variety  of  facts  here- 
tofore  stated,  would  establish  the  correctness  of  the  picture  I  have 
drawn  of  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  and  tiieextreme  oppression 
of  the  people.  This  nobleman  came  to  the  camp  of  the  British,  pro- 
bably  under  a  safe  conduct.  He  was  seized;  and,  because  "  informa- 
tion  was  there  given  that  he  was  confederate  with  the  rebel,"  and, 
"  under  colour  of  his  visitation  to  the  governor  intended  to  betray  him 
and  his  company!!!"  he  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  and  hung  like 
a  highwayman  or  a  sheep-stealer  ! ! ! ! 

be  forfeited  to  the  earl  by  their  attainders,  and  that  the  sheriff  toolc 
those  lands  and  goods  to  his  own  i^se."^** 

"  The  people  generally  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  and  satisfied, 
but  in  nothin^  more,  than  with  the  corrections  of  the  sherifFes  cor- 
ruptions,  and  limiting  them  to  a  small  number  of  followei-s,  whohad 
formerly  used  with  multitudes  to  travaile  and  cesse,  under  colour  of 
service,  to  the  grievous  oppression  of  the  country.^^^*^ 

*  "  Perrot  expressed  a  violent  disapprobation  of  Bingliam^s  conduct; 
he  recounted  various  instances  in  which  the  old  inhabitants  had  been 
provoked,  andforced  into  insurrections,  by  injiistice,  rigour,  and  op- 
pression.  Bingham,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  strict 
and  severe  government  in  a  disordered  state,  the  restlessness  and  in- 
sincerity  of  the  old  natives,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  governor's  present  indulgence."^*^ 

143  Perrot,  95,  »44  Cox,  395. 

145  Perrot,  15.  we  Leland,  U.  369. 
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"  Quis  talia  fando 

"  Myrmidonum,  Dolopiitnve,  aut  duri  miles  Ulyssei 

''  Temperet  a  lacrymis  ?" 

Who  without  indignation  and  horror  at  the  perpetratoi-s,  anddeep 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  can  reflect  on  such  horrible,  such  atro- 
cious  scenes ! 

Such  "  informatiovV  of  "  intention^^  to  turn  traitor,  might  be  easily 
had  against  every  estated  man  in  the  world.  A  half  Eagle  for  each 
would  procure  it  dressed  up  in  the  most  plausible  form,  and  svvorn  to 
with  the  utmost  possible  solemnity.  The  recurrence  to  martial  law 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  man  of  reflexion,  that  the  accusation 
must  have  been  totally  groundless.  Had  there  been  any  adequate 
proof  of  guilt,  the  depredators,  who,  under  the  cloak  of  law,  murdered 
the  unfortunate  man,  would  have  trusted  the  case  to  a  trial  by  jury, 
which,  however,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  would  have 
been  but  a  slender  protection. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  Irish  governors  suffered 
condign  punishment  for  their  crimes,  having  paid  the  forfeit  of  their 
lives,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Tiptoft^  under  Edward  IV, 
liconard  Gray,  and  probably  some  others,  underwent  this  fate.  But 
the  example  was  lost  upon  their  successors. 

The  grand  resource  of  the  English  government  in  Ireland  has  been 
to  foment  discord  among  the  natives.  This  has  been  steadily  pursued 
in  every  period  of  the  Irish  history,  with  a  fatal  success.  This  system 
is  a  proof  of  extreme  profligacy  and  wickedness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  imbecility  on  the  other.  One-third  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  war- 
fare  in  Ireland  from  the  invasion  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  that  is  to  say,  about  one  million  of  souls,  were  sentto  the  other 
world  by  this  execrable  Machiavelian  policy.  It  produced,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  loss  of  life,  masses  of  misery  beyond  the  powers  of  calcu- 
lation.f 

That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  desolation  caused 
by  this  policy,  is  strongly  corroborated  by  a  declaration  extracted 
from  a  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  thatMunster 
and  Connaught  were  so  far  depopulated,  by  the  sanguinary  wars  about 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  there  was  not  one-twentietli 
part  of  tlie  people  left  alive. 

"  If  that  cowardlie  policy  be  still  allowed  of,  to  kepe  them  in  con- 
tynuall  dissention  for  feare  leste,  thoroughe  theirquiet,  mightfollow  I 
wot  not  what,  then  myne  advice  unto  your  majestie  bothe  is,  and 

*  "  Tiptoft,  recalled  to  England  and  condemned  of  partiality  and 
injustice,  paid  for  his  misconduct  the  forfeit  of  his  life  by  a  puhlic 
execution.^^^'^'' 

t  The  deputy  replied,  "  That  he  thought  it  expedient  to  suffer  one 
knave  to  destroy  another  to  save  expense  to  the  King,  and  to  purchase 
the  peace  of  the  land."^*^ 

"  The  lord  justice  did,  (underhand,)  encoura^e  the  Irish  to  do  all 
prejudice  they  could  to  Fitz-Girald  and  his  partizans."^*^ 

117  crawford,  I.  237.  J^^  Crawford,  I.  169.  » J^  Cox,  78. 
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shalbe,  to  withdrawe  me,  and  all  charge  here.  In  myne  opinion,  as 
little  dishonorable  were  it,  totallie  to  abandon  it,  as  wonte  obedience 
to  some  to  govern  it.  And  so  farr  hath  that  pollicie,  (or  rather  lacke 
of  pollicie,)  in  keping  dissention  emonges  them*  prevailed,  as  nowe, 
albeit,  all  that  are  alive,  woulde  becom  honest,  and  live  in  quiet,  yet 
are  i/iere  not  lefte  alive  in  tholse  two  provincies,  tlie  XXtli  person 
necessarie  to  inliabite  the  samellJ^^^^'^ 

This  policj  was  avowed  by  the  ministers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who, 
according  to  Leland,  "  appear  to  have  conceived  an  odious  jea- 
lousy,  which  reconciled  them  to  the  distractions  and  miseries  of  Ire- 
land.  Should  we  exert  ourselves,  said  they,  in  reducing  this  country 
to  order  and  civility,  it  must  soon  acquire  povver,  consequence,  and 
riches.  The  inhabitants  will  be  thus  alienated  from  England :  they 
will  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  some  foreign  power,  or  perhaps 
erect  themselves  into  an  independent  and  separate  state.  Let  us  ra- 
ther  connive  at  their  disorderslf  for  a  weak  and  disordered  people, 
never  can  attempt  to  detach  themselves  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land!!"^^^ 

Whenever  the  Irish  subjects,  harassed  by  the  oppression  and  ty- 
ranny  of  their  governors,  appealed  for  redress  to  the  throne,  they  were 

*  We  find  this  policy  pursued  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  connivance  at  the  horrible 
excesses  of  the  Orangemen  of  iate  years,  particularly  in  the  county 
of  Armagh,  was  a  branch  of  the  system.  Lord  Orrery,  in  a  letter  to 
the  dukc  of  Ormonde  writes — 

"Dec.  14,  1666.  I  humbly  offer  to  your  grace's  consideration, 
whether  this  may  not  be  a  fit  season  to  make  that  schism  you  are 
sowing  amongst  the  popish  clergy  publicly  to  break  out,  so  as  to  set 
them  at  such  open  difference,  as  we  may  reap  some  practical  advan- 
tage  therebyJ  P^^^^ 

The  union  of  parties  created  by  the  swindling  patent  for  a  copper 
coinage,  bestowed  on  the  schemer,  Wood,  in  the  year  1723,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  splendid  display  of  Dean  Swift's  talents  and  pa- 
triotism,  in  the  "  Drapier's  Letters,"  was  regarded  as  a  most  serious 
evil,  and  called  forth  this  lamentation  from  primate  Boulter,  the  prime 
minister  of  Ireland : — 

"  The  people  of  every  religion,  country,  and  part}^  here,  are  alike 
set  against  Wood's  half-pence :  and  their  agreement  in  this  has  had  a 
very  unhappy  influence  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  by  bringing  on  in- 
timacies  between  Papists  and  Jacobites,  and  the  ivhigs,  who  before  had 
no  correspondence  ivith  themUJ^^^ 

t  Lord  Bacon  reprobated  the  vile  policy  pursued  towards  Ireland ; 
and,  (in  a  letter  to  oneofthe  ministers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,)  pointed 
out  the  course  which  ought  to  have  been  pursued : 

"  I  am  perswaded,  if  a  penny  in  the  pound  which  hath  been  spent 
in  pcena^  a  chastisement  of  rebels,  without  other  fruit  or  emolument 
of  this  state,  had  been  spent  in  praemio,  that  is,  rewarding,  things 
iiad  never  grown  to  this  extremity."^^* 

'50  Sydney,  I.  29.  i5i  Leland,  H.  355.  i?5  Qrrery,  11.  101 . 

'-'  Boulter,  7.  m  Cabala,  50. 
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generally  treated  with  r.ontnmelj,  their  applications  rejected— and 
not  unfrequently  their  agents  thrown  into  prison,  and  afterwards 
sent  home,  subject  to  the  discretion  and  mercy  of  those  against  whose 
injustice  they  had  eutered  their  complaints,  who,  in  order  to  punisK 
them  for  their  presumption  in  seekinj^  redress,  and  to  hold  them  out 
in  terrorem  to  others,  to  induce  a  quiet  submission  to  their  injustice, 
fined  and  imprisoned  them. 

To  illustrate  this  feature  of  the  government  of  Ireland,  T  shall  give 
a  case  which  occurred  under  Henry  Sydney,  who  ruled  the  coun- 
try,  as  deputy  at  several  periods,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. 

The  unifoiin  custom  in  providing  for  the  support  of  the  army,  by 
%vhat  was  termed  cess,  previous  to  this  deputy's  administration,  was 
to  fix  the  rate  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  when  any  material  alteration 
of  the  pricesof  the  necessaries  of  life,  rendered  a  change  in  the  con- 
tribution  necessary,  it  was  always  made  by  the  same  authority.  Syd- 
ney  wished  an  increase  of  the  cess,  but  would  not  condescend  to  ac- 
complish  his  purpose  by  the  fair  and  regular  means.  He  ordained 
the  increase  on  his  own  mere  inotion,  witheut  any  consultation  with 
parliament.  The  lords  of  the  Pale,  aggrieved  by  the  oppression  of  the 
new  rates,  and  indignant  at  the  violation  of  their  privileges,  remon- 
strated  on  the  procedure  with  the  deputy.  It  was  in  vain.  He  w'as 
inexorable.  They  then  despatched  agents  to  the  court  of  London,  to 
seek  redress.  But  the  paramount  influence  of  the  deputy  defeated 
their  application.  Redress  was  not  only  arrogantly  denied,  but  the 
agents  vvere  confined  in  the  Fleet  prison  for  months,*  for  no  other 
crime  but  laying  their  ovvn  grievances  and  those  of  their  constituents 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

But  this  scandalous  abuse  of  power  didnotsatisfy  their  oppressors. 
The  most  elevated  of  their  constituents,  and  others  of  the  gentry  of 
the  Pale,  who  favoured  the  cause,  were  arrested,t  impiisoned  in  the 

— -j*"^®»®®®®®®®»^^^ 

*  "  When  hir  hignesse  had  read  and  thoroughlie  considered  their 
opinions  and  resolutions,  and  finding  her  selie  undutifuUie  to  be 
handled  by  her  subiets,  commanded  by  the  advise  of  her  councill  the 
said  agents  which  foUowed  their  sute  to  be  committed  to  the  Fleet."^^^ 

t "  And  nowe  [June  1 577^  having  received  at  your  honnors  handes, 
(to  your  ovvne  just  prayses,)  the  dewe  rewarde  of  their  deserts,  we 
thought  it  expedient,  beinge  led  by  so  good  and  grave  a  president, 
accordinge  to  hirmajesties  direction,  (whereuntoyour  honourablelet- 
ters  referred  vs,)  to  sende  not  oneley  for  those  lords  and  gentlemen 
that  subscribed  the  letters  sent  unto  hir  majestie  andyou,but  alsoin 
discreacion  for  some  others,  whose  disguised  and  cunninge  manner 
of  dealinge,  we  had  heard  of  before  by  report,  beinge  men  speciallye 
noted  unto  us,  to  be  chiefe  counsellors,  ringleaders,  and  procurers  of 
the  late  embassage  sent  to  your  lordships.  And  when  all  theise,  (thus 
beinge  sent  fof  by  oure  letters,)  came  before  us,  havinge  first  occa- 
sion  to  deal  withe  theim,  touchinge  their  claime  of  fredome  froni 
cesse ;  found  generallyc  in  theim  all,  by  the  manner  of  theyer  answers 
to  oure  demandes,  an  arrogant  and  wilfull  kinde  of  repininge  at  hii 

>55Hooker,  in  Ilolllnshed,  VI.  392. 
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castle  of  Dublin,  heavily  fined,  and  after  a  tedious  confinement,* 
forced  to  apologize  and  beg  pardon  for  what  was  styled  their  offence  1 

This  is  a  plain,  simple  case,  not  liable  to  mistake  or  misapprehen- 
sion.  A  governor  by  his  *•  sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,"  imposes  taxes  against 
custom  and*  usage  for  time  immemorial.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
peaceably  remonstrate,  and  appeal  to  the  fountain  head  for  redress — a 
right  inherent  and  indefeasible.  Redress  is  not  only  refused,  but 
the  endeavour  to  procure  it  is  punished  as  if  it  were  highly  criminal! 

Another  case  under  this  deputy,  which  evinces  the  despotic  power 
of  the  deputies  and  the  abject  state  even  of  the  gentry,  requires  to 
be  stated.  He  gave  orders  to  Baron  Dunboyn  and  Piers  Butler,  his 
brother,  to  surrender  some  of  their  dependants,  which  they  did  not,  per- 
haps  could  not  do.     For  this  offence  he  imposed  "  heavy  Jines^^  upon 

majesties  prerogatyve  for  cesse,  affirminge  boldly,  in  playne  speache, 
without  any  stickinge,  that  no  cesse  could  be  imposed  but  by  parlia- 
ment,  or  graund  councell,  and  whatsoever  was  otherwise  set  downe 
by  us,  was  against  law."^^*^ 

*"  June,  1577.  In  the  entervall  betwixt  the  committmentof  theise 
wilfuU  gallaunts,  and  the  writinge  of  theise  our  lettres  to  3'our  lord- 
chips,  by  the  proceadinge  and  dealinge,  that  somme  of  us  had  with 
theim,  we  had  good  cawse  to  note,  that  they  were  bent  in  the  ende  to 
a  certaine  kynde  of  more  arrogant  wilfulness,and  stubborne  stoutnes, 
than  they  were  before,  refuzinge  to  yeelde  to  any  acknowledgment 
of  their  offence,  or  to  do  as  they  ought,  (and  we  looked  for,)  by  way 
of  submission,  confesse  their  error,  in  impugninge  her  majesties  pre- 
rogative."^^' 

Walsingham  writes  to  Sydney,  August  9,  1577,  that  "  Scurlocke, 
Nettervill,  andBurnel,  since  their  submission  made  here,  by  reason 
of  the  sickenes  of  the  plague,  which  is  in  the  Fleete,  where  they  were 
prisoners,  are  enlat^ed  vppon  good  bands  to  remayne  ether  in  the 
citye,  or  within  ten  miles  therof,  untill  further  order  be  taken  with 
them ;  and  that  it  is  meante,  they  shall  not  come  into  Irelande  to 
make  their  submission  in  like  manner  there,  untill  my  lords  here 
may  first  heare  somewhat  more  herof  from  your  lordsliip."^^® 

"  I  sent  for  Barnabie  Scurlocke,  and  laied  before  hym  your  majes- 
ties  grave  sensure  vpon  hym  and  his  companions,  and  declared  that 
your  majestie  had  nowe,  upon  the  disclosinge  of  the  matter  before 
you  by  your  highnes  chauncellor  and  their  vntrothes,  disguysings,  and 
slaunderous  reportes,  by  goo<l  matter  and  dewe  proffe  by  hym  over- 
throwen,  converted  your  princely  compassion  into  a  trewe  judgement, 
and  therefore  liad  sett  dowiie  order  for  his  punishment,'^^^^^  February 
13th,  1578. 

"  He  was  answered  at  full  to  all  that  he  could  say,  and  sharply 
reprehended  for  his  fault,  follye  and  presumpsion,  and  so  in  fyne 
committed  to  the  castell  of  Dublin.'-^''" 

Feb.  13, 1588.  *'  When  I  sawe  they  were  so  unti-actable,  that  neither 
faire  meanes  nor  perswasions,  nor  sharpe  speache,  nor  threats,  could 
wyune  theim  to  do  that  becamme  theim:  And  that  Missett,  Flem- 

156  Sydney,  I.  196.  157  idem,  197. 

15^  Idem,  202,  3.  «9  idem,  235.  i«»  Ibid. 
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them,  and  committed  them  and  their  wives  to  prison,  without  trial, 
on  his  own  mere  motion.* 

I  close  this  account  of  the  administration  of  the  government  of 
Ireland  with  extracts  from  an  afFecting  address,  drawn  up  by  an 
eye  witness,  Captain  Thomas  Lee,  and  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
anno  1594.  The  original  MS.  is  lodged  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  Dublin.t 

"  To  the  QueevPs  most  excellent  Majesty : 
"  Understanding,  most  gracious  sovereign,  the  proud  and  insolent 
terms  the  lords  of  the  north  of  Ireland  do  now  stand  upon,  it  maketh 
me  bold  to  set  down  my  knowledge  of  those  parts  to  your  majesty, 
because  I  have  debated  often  with  the  chiefs  of  them,  what  was  fit 
they  should  yield  unto  your  majesty;  and  that  it  was  unmeet  for 
them  in  any  sort  to  condition  with  your  highness  ;  in  the  end,  (after 
long  debating.)  they  seemed  somewhat  to  like  and  allow  of  that  whicli 
I  demanded,  as  hereafter  shall  appear.  And  because  your  majesty 
may  the  better  judge  the  causes  of  their  discontentments,  I  have  here 
set  down  Ihe  unconscionable  courses,  which  have  been  held  towards 
them,  which  being  remedied,  and  that  they  may  see  your  majesty 
doth  no  way  allow  of  the  same,  there  is  no  doubt,  (notwithstanding 
all  their  proud  shows  of  disloyalty,)  but  that  they  may  be  brought  to 
dutiful  obedience,  and  to  yield  you  that  profit,  which  neither  your 
majesty  now  hath,  norany  of  your  progenitors  ever  had;  so  as  they 
may  likewise  have  that,  which  they  demand,  being  nothing  unfit  for 

minge,  and  Barnaby  Scurlock,  one  of  their  principall  agents,  had  sub- 
scribed  the  submission,  (the  doubble  whereof  I  hearewithsendtoyour 
majestie,)  I  by  the  advise  of  your  majesties  counsell  here,  thought 
good  to  cominit  theim  till  your  majestyies  pleasure  were  further 
knoiven;  and  within  a  day,  or  day  after,  called  theim  before  us  agayne, 
and  for  examples  sake,  and  the  greater  terror  to  others  hereafter,  im- 
posedfynes  iipon  eche  of  theimP^^^ 

April,  1578.  "  The  onelye  pointe  of  those  twoe  letters,  conteine 
an  advise  and  direccion  from  your  Lordships,  howe  to  procede,  as 
well  with  the  agentes  of  the  pale  now  sent  thence,  (who  arryved  not 
here  before  the  xxviith  of  this  present,)  as  with  those  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  that  remayne  prisoners  here  for  that  cawse.^^^^^ 

*  "  I  soughte  to  have  com  by  the  actuall  malefactors,  supported  and 
mayneteyned  by  the  forenamed  gentlemen;  but  I  coulde  in  eft*ecte 
com  by  none,  so  obstinate  and  disobediente  I  founde  the  heddes  of 
them.  Whereupon  l  assessed  heavy  fynes  uppon  the  baron  of  Dun- 
boyn,  and  Piers  Butler,  his  brother,  for  the  contempte.  And  commit- 
ted  tliem  both  to  warde,  and  their  wifes,  with  a  bastarde  sonne  of 
Dunboynes.  AIl  which  I  presentlie  doe  detayne  in  the  castell  of  Dub- 
lyn,  and  will  doe  untill  they  shall  procure  the  bringinge  of  suche 
tneir  lewde  followers,  destroyers  of  that  countrie,  unlesse  your  ma- 
jestie  commande  me  to  the  contrarie ;  which  if  you  doe  at  anny 
mannes  sewte,  actum  est  de  hac  republica,'^^^^^ 

t  For  the  whole  address,  see  Plowden,  L  App.  p.  26. 
»€'  Sidney,  L  237.  '^^  Sydney,  I.  253.  iw  Sydney,  I.  21. 
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Tour  majesty  to  graiit.  In  vvhich  discourse,  if  any  thing  should  seem 
unpleasing  to  your  majesty.  I  humbly  beseech  you  to  pass  it  over  and 
to  peruse  the  rest,  whereof  I  doubt  not,  but  something  uill  content 
your  highness,  for  that  it  tendeth  to  your  highness's  service  and  com- 
modity.  , 

"  My  meaning,  whereby  your  highness's  profit  may  arise,  is  by 
0'Donnel  Maguii*e,  Bryan  Oge  O^Rourke,  and  Bryan  Oge  M'Ma- 
hon. 

"  The  demands  I  made  for  your  majesty  were  these,  that  they 
should  receive  your  majesty's  forces  into  their  countries,  and  your 
laws  to  go  current,  as  they  did  in  other  places,  and  some  partof  their 
countries  to  be  reserved  for  your  majesty  to  dispose  unto  them,  who 
should  govern  them  ;  and  they  to  charge  themselves  with  that  propor- 
tion,  that  was  fit  for  them  to  bear. 

''  To  those  demands  they  all  yielded  ;  so  that  they  might  have  such 
gentlemen  chosen,  as  they  knew  would  use  no  treachery,  nor  hard 
measures  towards  them,  but  to  live  upon  that  which  your  majesty 
would  allow,  and  that  which  they  would  give  of  their  free  consents, 
and  be  no  further  charged,  and  they  would  be  as  dutiful  as  any  other 
country  in  Ireland  now  is.  And  how  this  may  be  performed,  I  have 
made  bold,  with  your  majesty's  favourable  liking,  here  to  set  down 
upon  my  knowledge,  both  how  your  majesty's  forces  may  be  received 
with  their  consent,  and  they  to  }ield  great  profit  in  discharge  of  that, 
which  your  majesty  allows  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldierstobe  well 
satisfied. 

"  The  cause  they  have  to  stand  upon  those  terms,  and  to  seek  for 
better  assui*ance  is,  the  harsh  practices  used  against  others  by  those, 
who  have  been  placed  in  authority  t/3  protect  men  for  your  majesty's 
service,  which  they  have  greatly  abused  and  used  in  this  sort. 

"  They  have  drawn  unto  them  by  protection  three  or  four  hundred 
of  these  country  people,  undercolour  todoyour  majesty  service,  and 
brought  them  to  a  place  of  meeting,  where  yoiir  g'avrison  soldiers 
ivere  appointed  to  be,  who  have  there  most  dishonourably  piit  them  all 
to  the  swordlJ J  and  this  hath  been  by  the  consent  and practice  of  the 
lord  deputyfor  the  time  being! I !  If  this  be  a  good  course  to  draw 
these  savage  people  to  the  state  to  do  your  majesty  service,  and  not 
rather  to  enforce  them  to  stand  upon  their  guard,  I  humbly  leave  to 
your  majesty. 

"  When  some  one  who  hath  been  abad  member,  (pardoned  by  your 
majesty,)  hath  heard  himself  exclaimed  upon  to  be  a  notable  thief 
after  his  pardon,  and  hath  simply  come  in  without  any  bonds,  or  any 
other  enforcement,  to  an  open  session  to  take  his  trial,  by  your  majes- 
ty's  laws,  if  any  could  accuse  him,  notwithstanding  his  coming  in 
after  tliis  manner,  and  without  any  trial  at  the  time,  (because  he  was 
a  bad  man  in  times  past,)  there  hath  been  order  ^iven  in  that  session 
for  tlie  execution  ofhim,  and  so  he  has  lost  his  life,  to  the  great  dis- 
honour  of  your  majesty,  and  discredit  of  your  laws. 

"  There  have  also  been  divers  others  pardoned  by  your  majesty, 
who  have  been  held  very  dangerous  men,  and  after  their  pardon  have 
lived  very  dutifuliy,  and  done  your  majesty  great  service,  and  many 
of  them  have  lost  their  lives  therein  ;  yet  upon  small  su^estions  to 
the  lord  deputy,  that  they  should  be  spoilers  of  your  majesty's  sub- 
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jects,  notwithstanding  their  pardon,  there  have  been  bonds  deinanded 
of  themfor  their  appearance  at  the  necct  sesslons.  They  khowing  them- 
selves  guiltless,  have  most  willingly  entered  into  bonds,  and  appeared, 
and  there,  (no  matter  being  found  to  charge  them,)  they  have  been 
arraigned  only  for  being  in  company  with  some  of  your  highness's 
servitors,  at  the  killing  of  notorious  known  traitors,  and /or  thatonly 
have  been  condemned  of  treason,  and  lost  their  livesJI  And  this  dis- 
honest  practice  hath  been  by  the  consent  of  your  deputies ! 

"  When  there  have  been  notable  traitors  in  arms  against  your  ma- 
jesty,  and  sums  of  money  offered  for  their  heads,  yet  could  by  no 
means  be  compassed,  they  have  in  the  end,  (of  their  own  accord,) 
made  means  for  their  pardon,  offering  to  do  great  service,  which  they 
have  accordingly  performed,  to  the  contentment  of  the  state,  and 
thereupon  received  pardon,  and  have  put  in  sureties  for  their  good 
behaviour,  and  to  be  answerable  at  all  times,  at  assizes  and  sessions, 
when  they  should  be  calied ;  yet  notwithstanding  tliere  have  been  se- 
cret  commissions  givenfor  the  viurdering  oftJiese  menJU  They  have 
often  been  set  upon  by  the  sheriff  of  shires  to  whom  the  commissions 
were  directed,  in  sundry  of  which  assaults,  some  of  them  have  been 
killed,  and  others  have  hardly  escaped.  Andafter  all  this  they  have 
simply  come,  without  pardon  or  protection,  to  an  open  place  of  jus- 
tice,  to  submit  themseives  to  your  majesty's  laws,  where  they  have 
been  put  to  their  trial  upon  several  indictments,  of  all  which  they 
have  been  acquitted  and  set  at  liberty.  If  this  be  a  course  allowable 
for  poor  men  to  be  handled  in  this  manner,  and  to  be  at  no  time  in 
safety  of  their  lives,  I  humbly  leave  to  your  majesty. 

"  When  many  notorious  offenders  have  submitted  themselves  to 
your  majesty's  mercy,  and  have  been  accepted,  and  had  their  pardons, 
and  have  put  in  good  assurances  to  be  at  all  times  answerable  to 
your  laws,  the  chiefest  rebel,  (whose  followers  they  were,)  has  been 
countenanced  and  borne  out  by  your  state,  to  rob  and  spoil,  burn  and 
kill  these  poor  men,  ivho  didthus  submit  themselves.  When  they  have 
very  pitifully  complained  against  that  arch  rebel,  and  his  complices, 
of  these  outrages,  they  have  been  sharply  rebuked  and  reproved  for 
their  speeches,  and  left  void  of  all  remedy  for  their  losses ;  so  as 
when  in  the  end  they  have  made  petition  to  have  licence  by  their 
own  means,  and  help  of  their  friends  to  recover  theirgoods  from  the 
rebels,  they  have  been  rejected  and  utterly  discomforted,  yet  never- 
theless  remained  dutiful  subjects,  although  they  see  that  suchascon- 
tinue  notorious  malefactors,  are  in  far  more  safety  than  they,  wh9 
depend  upon  your  majesty^s  defence  J  J J 

"  For  it  is  well  to  be  proved,  that  in  one  of  your  majesty's  civil 
shircs,  there  lived  an  Irishman,  peaceably  and  quietly,  as  a  good  sub- 
ject,  many  years  together,  whereby  he  grew  into  great  wealth,  which 
his  landlord  thirsting  after,  and  desirous  to  remove  him  from  his 
land,  entered  into  practice  witli  the  sheriff  of  the  shire,  to  dispatch 
this  simple  man,  and  divide  his  goods  between  them.  They  sent  one 
of  his  own  servants  for  him,  and  he  coming  witii  his  servant,  they 
presently  took  his  man,  who  was  their  mcssenger,  and  han^ed  him, 
and  keeping  the  master  prisoner,  went  immediately  to  his  dwelling, 
nnd  shared  his  substance,  (which  was  of  great  value,)  between  them, 
turning  his  wife  and  muny  children  to  begging ;  after  they  had  kept 
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him  fast  for  a  season  with  the  sheriff,  they  carried  him  to  the  castle 
of  Dublin,  where  he  lay  by  the  space  of  two  or  three  terms,  and  hav- 
ing  no  matter  whatever  objected  against  him,  whereupon  to  be  tried 
by  law,  they  by  their  credit  and  countenance,  being  both  English  gen- 
tfemen,  and  he  vvho  was  the  landlord,  the  chiefest  man  in  the  shire, 
informed  tiie  lord  deputy  so  hardly  of  him,  as  that  icithout  hidict- 
rnent  or  trial  theij  ejcecuted  him! ! !  to  the  great  scandal  of  yoiir  ma- 
jesty^s  state  there,  and  impeachment  of  your  laws.  For  if  this  man 
had  been  such  an  oftender  as  they  urged,  why  was  he  not  tried  by 
ordinary  course  of  law?  whereby  good  example  of  justice  might  have 
beea  showed,  and  your  highness  benefited  by  his  wealth  which  they 
shared  ?  But  to  cut  him  off  by  martial  law,  who  was  a  good  household- 
er,  inhabiting  a  civil  country  always  liable  to  law,  and  lastimprisoned 
in  Dublin,  (where  all  the  laws  of  that  land  have  their  head,)  was  in 
my  conceit  rather  rigour  than  justice. 

"  When  there  have  been  means  made  to  an  aged  gentleman,  (never 
traitor  against  your  majesty,  neither  he  nor  any  of  hisancestors,  and 
dweliing  in  one  of  the  remotest  parts  of  your  kingdom,)  to  come  into 
your  state,  and  that  the  hard  courses  used  to  others,  made  liim  de- 
mand  security  for  his  coming  in,  whicli  hath  been  sent  unto  him  by 
great  oatlis  and  protestations  delivered  by  the  messenger,  uhereof  he 
hath  accepted,  and  thereupon  come  in;  yet,  notwitlistanding  all  these 
promised  safeties,  tliis  aged  gentleman  hath  been  detained  prisoner 
for  six  years,  and  so  yet  remaineth.  And  his  imprisonment  is  the 
only  colour  to  satisfy  your  majesty  for  a  wonderful  great  charge, 
which  your  majesty  and  your  subjects  were  then  put  unto  ;  but  his 
detaining,  contrary  to  promise,  hath  bred  greatfear  in  all  or  mostof 
his  sort,  (in  those  parts,J  of  crediting  what  your  state  there  shall 
promise» 

*' When  upon  the  death  of  a  great  lord  of  a  country,  there  hath 
been  another  nominated,  chosen,  and  created,  he  hath  been  entertain- 
ed  with  fair  speeches,  taken  down  into  his  country,  and  for  the  of- 
fences  ofother  men,  indictments  have  been  framed  against  him,  where- 
upon  he  hath  beenfound  guilty,  and  so  lost  his  life;  which  hath  bred 
such  terror  in  other  great  lords  of  the  like  measure,  as  maketh  them 
stand  upon  those  terms  which  they  now  do. 

"  A  great  part  of  that  unquietness  of  0'Donners  country,  came  by 
Sir  William  Fitz  Williams  his  placingof  one  AVillis  there  to  be  she- 
riff,  who  had  with  him  three  hundred  of  the  very  rascals  and  scum  of 
that  kingdom,  which  did  rob  and  spoil  that  people,  ravish  their 
ivives  and  daughters,  and  made  havoc  of  all,  which  bred  such  a  dis- 
contentment,  as  that  the  whole  country  was  upin  armsagainstthem, 
so  as  if  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  had  not  rescued  and  delivered  him  and 
them  out  ofthe  country,  they  had  bcen  all  put  to  the  sword. 

"  They  have  seen  pardons  serve,  (in  their  conceit,)  rather  for  traps 
to  catch  others  in,  than  for  true  and  just  remission  and  acceptance 
into  the  free  benefit  of  subjects,  which  maketh  him  [Tyrone]  fear  the 
like  practice  towards  himself. 

"  rhere  is  one  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  an  aged  and  impo- 
tent  gentleman,  of  whom,  (if  it  be  your  highness's  good  pleasure,)  I 
desire.your  majesty  shall  take  notice:  his  name  is  Sir  Owen  Mac 
Toolc ;  one  who  was  never  a  traitor  against  yoiir  majesty,  nor  never 
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in  any  traitorous  action :  but  so  good  a  subject  and  so  faithful  a  ser- 
vitor  as,  (for  his  deserts,)  he  had  a  pension  from  your  niajesty,  where- 
of  Sir  John  Perrot  bereft  him.  This  gentleman  was  sent  for  hy  pro- 
mise  and  assurance  from  the  state,  that  he  should  not  be  abridged  of 
his  liberty  ;  contrary  whereuntohe  was  committed  untoprison,  where 
he  hath  remained  these  eight  years,  for  wliose  enlargement  all  bail 
hath  been  refused,  yet  is  the  gentleman  of  so  great  years,  as  he  is  not 
able  to  go,  and  scarcely  able  to  ride." 


[     8^     ] 
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Dejinition  of  terms.  Conjiscation  on  a  large  sccde.  Jlcts  of  attainder. 
Cases  of  the  earls  of  Desmond  ;  of  Shane  O^J\*eil ;  of  baron  JSTu- 
gent,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

**  Ever  since  the  English  first  appeared  upon  our  coasts,  they  entered  our  ter- 
ritories  under  a  certain  specious  pretence  of  charity,  and  external  hypocriti- 
cal  show  of  religion,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time,  by  every  artifice  malice 
could  suggest,  to  extirpate  us  root  and  branch  ;  and,  without  any  otlier  right  thaii 
that  of  the  strongest,  they  have  so  far  succeeded  by  base  fraudulence  and 
cunning,  that  they  have  forced  iis  to  quit  ourfair  and  ample  habitations  and  inhe- 
ritances,  and  to  take  refuge  Uke  tvild  beasts  in  the  mountains,  the  ivoods,  and  the  mo' 
rasses  ofthe  country ,-  nor  even  can  the  caverns  and  dens  protect  us  against  their 
avarice.  They  pursue  us  even  into  these  frightful  abodes ;  endeavouring  to 
dispossess  us  of  the  wild  uncultivated  rocks,  and  arrogate  to  themselves  the  pro- 
perty  of  every  place  on  which  we  can  stamp  the  figure  of  our  feet." — Memoriid 
of  the  Irish  to  pope  John  XXII.  in  the  reign  of  Edivard  II. 

TO  prevent  confusion  of  terms,  and  to  place  the  siibject  clearlybe- 
fore  the  reader,  I  shall  throughout  this  chapter  style  tlie  three  differ- 
ent  descriptions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  as  Irish — English — and 
Anglo-Hibernians.  The  first  class  embraces  the  descendants  of  Heber, 
Heremon,  and  Milesius — the  second,  the  English  by  birth,  in  whom 
was  generally  vested  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland— 
and  the  third,  the  descendants  of  the  English,  vvhether  of  the  original 
invaders,  or  of  those  who  subsequently  migrated  from  England  to  the 
western  isle. 

The  preceding  chapter  details  the  cruel  and  destructive  system  of 
legislation  adopted  by  tlie  Anglo-Hibernians,  to  operate  on  the  Irish, 
whom  they  regarded  in  nearly  the  same  light  as  the  Helots  were 
viewed  by  the  Spartans.  In  this  system  the  clearest  dictates  of  ho- 
nour,  justice,  and  humanity,  were  disregarded.  The  Irish,  it  has  been 
proved,  were  held  as  perpetual  enemies,  devested  of  the  rights  of 
human  nature.  This  course  was  directly  opposite  to  the  liberal  and 
honourable  maxim  of  the  present  day — Enemies  in  war — in  peace 
friends.  But  to  the  unfortunate  Irish,  there  was  scarcely  any  peace. 
It  was  an  almost  unyarying  scene  of  predatory  warfare  and  desola.- 
tion. 

Injustice  frequently — it  is  to  be  regretted  thatitdoes  not  always — 
recoils  on  its  perpetrators  with  double  force.  The  injustice  and  impo- 
licy  of  the  invaders  of  Ireland  and  theirimmediate  descendants,  who 
framed  the  barbarous  system  of  proscription  against  the  Irish,  was 
visited  on  their  posterity  to  the  tenth  and  twelfth  generatiops.  For 
centuries,  between  the  invasion  and  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth,  there  was  as  strong  and  as  marked  a  line  of  distinction  di*awn 
between  the  English  and  the  Anglo-Hibernians,  as  between  the  latter 
and  the  descendants  of  Heber,  Heremon,  and  Milesius.  The  English 
regarded  the  Anglo-Hibernians  with  as  much  jealousy,  and  as  strong 
a  disposition  to  violate  towards  them  the  rights  of  person  and  pro- 
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perty,  as  the  latter  displayed  towards  the  Irish.-^  And  the  rapine  and 
depredation  perpetrated  on  the  Irish  bj  the  Anglo-Hibernians  under 
the  sanction  of  law,  was  retaliated  on  the  latter  by  the  English. 
Froni  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  appears  that  there  were  two  differ- 
ent  species  of  oppression  and  misgovernment,  existing  in  Ireland — 
one,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  operating  on  the  Anglo-Hibernians, 
and  the  Irish;  and  the  other,  of  the  Anglo-Hibernians  operating  on 
the  Irish — the  latter,  therefore,  groaning  under  a  double  yoke — the 
Anglo-Hibernians  under  a  single  one. 

The  most  usual  means  of  accomplishing  the  nefarious  purpose  of 
confiscating  estates  in  Ireland,  were — • 

1.  By  implicating  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  some  fictitious  plot — 
and  citing  them  to  appear  before  the  deputies — if  they  appeared,  seiz- 
ing  them,  and  trying  themby  martial  law — or  by  a  jury  packed  for 
the  purpose,  or  acting  under  the  dread  of  corporal  or  other  punisli- 
ment,  if  their  verdict  did  not  quadrate  with  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment.t 

2.  If  they  did  not  appear,  as  often  was  the  case,  in  consequence 
of  the  perfidy  so  frequently  experienced  by  those  who  ventured  to 
comply  with  the  requisition,^  regarding  their  non-appearance  as  a 
confession  of  guilt,  declaring  them  traitors,  and  overrunning  and 
seizi  ng  their  territories. 

Recourse  in  both  cases,  was  generally  had  to  acts  of  attainder  for 
the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  parties. 

An  act  of  attainder  is  a  tremendous  instrument  of  persecution  and 
destruction.  There  are  few  conceivable  cases,  in  which  it  can  be  used, 
without  manifest  injustice  and  oppression.  As  it  is  enacted  by 
the  highest  authority  in  the  state,  there  lies  no  appeal  against  its 
overwhelming  operation,  however  atrociously  wicked.  The  instances 
of  its  use  in  England  are  not  very  numerous,  and  rarely  occurred, 
except  in  times  of  extreme  turbulenceand  violence,  when  the  voice  of 
reason  and  justice  was  drowned  in  the  clamour  of  faction,  cruelty, 
prejudice,  and  persecution.  Moreover,  acts  of  attainder  were  passed 
there  only  by  parliaments  correctly  constituted,  according  to  the 
usual  constitutional  forms;  whereas,  in  Ireland,  when  contiscation 
was  the  object  in  view,  the  most  base,  corrupt,  and  tyrannical  mea- 
sures  were  adopted  to  secure  such  a  parliament  as  would  meet  the 
views  of  the  government,  however  unjust,  with  the  most  obsequious 
complaisance. 

*  "  The  late  emigrants  from  England  triumphed  over  the  old  race, 
as  if  they  had  all  forfeited  their  privileges,  and  were  consolidated 
with  those  Irish  who  had  been  reduced  by  their  arms."^*^* 

t  In  trials,  in  which  the  government  was  concerned,  if  thc  verdict 
did  not  please  the  deputies  or  presidents,  it  was  by  no  meansuiicom- 
mon  to  fine  and  imprison  the  jurors,  under  a  pretence,  easily  framed 
and  difficult  to  be  refuted,  that  they  had  given  verdicts  against  the  evi- 
dence.  By  these  means,  the  advantagesof  jury  trial,  in  crown  cases, 
were  almost  wholly  destroyed. 

:^See  case  of  Bourke,  siipra  7S.  ^^^  Leland,  I.  354-. 
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Wliat  a  frightful  view  opens  on  the  mind  at  the  reflection  of  a 
packed  parliainent,  collected  together  in  acorruptand  profligate  man- 
ner,*  consignin^-  to  death  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred  persons,  without  opportunity  of  defence — and  a  large  portion  of 
the  members  of  this  very  parliament,  sure  to  divide  among  them  the 
spoils  of  the  victims  they  immolated,  and  devoting  to  ruin  and  po- 
verty  their  unoffending  heirsl 

Lord  Straflbrd,  guilty  of  a  complicated  series  of  injustice,  tyranny, 
and  oppression,  in  the  administration  of  the  governmentof  Ireland — 
of  which  in  some  cases  a  single  act  would  outweigh  the  guilt  of  a 
score  of  persons  wlio  have  expiated  their  crimes  in  penitentiaries, 
was  attainted  after  a  regular  accusation  preferred  in  due  form  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had  a  patient  hearing  by  his 
peers,  and  made  an  elaborate  and  aftecting  defence,  in  which  he  for- 
cibly  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  his  auditors,  and  availed  himself  of  all 
the  resources  of  a  powerful  mind.  However  intrinsically  just  the  sen- 
tence— -however  clearly  established  the  oppression — the  depreda- 
tion  on  private  property — the  iniquitous  sentences  in  the  Star  cham- 
ber — the  ruinous  fines  imposed,  not  merelyfor  trivial  oftences,  but  for 
the  honest  and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty — in  a  word,  the  various 
malversations  of  which  he  was  guilty — yet  as  there  was  great  iufor- 
mality  in  the  proceedings,  which  were  destitute  of  the  sanctioUof  ap- 
proved  precedents,  his  condemnation  and  execution  have  been  sub- 
jects  of  regret  and  censure  with  the  great  majority  of  the  historiaus 
who  have  touched  on  the  eventful  period  of  the  civil  wars  in  Eng- 
land  during  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  scarcely  asaint  in  the 
martyrohjgy,  whose  fate  has  bcen  more  deplored  by  the  most  devoted 
votary  of  the  religion  for  the  profession  of  which  he  was  immolated, 
than  Straftbrd's  has  been  by  all  the  historians  who  have  arrayed  them- 
selves  under  the  banners  of  the  monarchic  or  aristocratic  principles. 
And  there  are  even  some  of  the  whig  writers  who  appear  disposed  to 
regard  hisdeath  as  a  stain  on  the  escutcheon  of  those,  who,  in  1640  and 
1641,  contendedagainst  inveterate  regal  usurpations — many  of  which 
had  been  submitted  to  without  a  murnmr  for  centuries — and  the  enor- 
mity  of  which  had  been  only  recently  placed  in  the  full  glare  of  day 
by  the  increased  light  whicn  the  press  had  shed  on  royal  duties  and 
popular  rights. 

But  these  same  writers  pass  over  with  the  most  frigid  indifference 
the  horrible  attainders  which  imprint  an  inextinguishable  stain  on  the 
legislation  of  Ireland, — and  involved  in  destruction  so  many  of  the 
Irish  and  the  Anglo-Hibernians,  without  a  trial,  without  a  hearing, 
without  a  defence,  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases  without  a  crime,  and 
against  all  established  precedents.  There  is  not  a  sigh,  not  a  iamen- 
tation,  not  a  regret  over  the  cruel  fate  of  the  sufterers — not  a  sylla- 
ble  of  reproach  against  their  oppressws— I  might  without  injustice 
say,  their  murderers  !  for  many  of  these  victims  were  as  completely 
murdered  as  any  of  those  who  fell  during  the  reign  of  terror  under 
Danton  or  Robespierre.  Were  these  historians  narrating  the  slaugh- 
ter  of  so  many  tigers,  or  leopaids,  or  lynxes,  they  could  not  perform 
the  duty  with  more  stoical  apathy. 

•  See  Chapter  VI.  devoted  excluslvely  to  this  subject. 
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Yet  there  were  more  persons  attainted  by  a  slngle  Irish  statute  of 
six  pages,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  statutes  during  a  cen- 
tury.  There  is  now  before  me  an  act  for  the  attainder  of  John  Brown 
and  others,  which  contains  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  two  names, 
inciuding  almost  every  persoii  bf  considerable  estate  in  the  quarter 
of  the  country  where  Brown  resided,  whereby  several  hundred  thou- 
sand  acres  of  land  were  forfeited.*  This  act  does  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  single  wi'iter  of  Irish  history. 

Acts  of  attainder  were  more  frequent  and  sweeping  against  the 
Anglo-Hibernians,  than  against  the  Irish.  This  arose,  as  I  have 
ah'eady  stated,^^^  from  their  superior  wealth.  Had  the  deluded  An- 
glo-Hibernians  acted  towards  the  Irish  on  principles  of  justice  or 
equity — -had  they  imparted  to  them  the  benefit  of  English  laws,  the 
two  races  wouhJ  have  coalesced  together,  and  formed  a  solid  phalanx 
which  would  have  bid  defiance  to  the  machinations  of  the  swarms  of 
locusts  who  came  over  in  the  train  of  the  deputies  and  presidents,  and 
whose  object,  according  to  the  aflfecting  appeal  to  Pope  John  XXII. 
was  "to  repair  their  shattered  fortunes.^^ 

The  extent  of  these  depredations,  and  the  temptations  they  held 
out  to  avarice  and  rapine,  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact,  that  of  the 
estates  of  the  great  earl  of  Desmond,  who  possessed  the  largest  land- 
ed  property  of  any  nobleman  in  the  English  dominions,  those  who 
drove  him  to  desperation,  and  finally  hunted  him  to  death,  divided 
among  them  and  their  friends,  no  less  than  259,000  acres. 

On  a  calm  view  of  the  state  of  society  during  the  time  embraced  in 
this  portion  of  Irish  history,  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  that 
such  awful  scenes  of  rapine  took  place,  in  so  deranged  a  situation  of 
affairs — vvhen  those  restraints  on  crime  which  wise  laws  afford,  were 
almost  wholly  unknown— when  the  force  of  corrupt  example  and  the 
impunity  experienced  in  tlie  perpetration  of  this  species  of  crime, 
tended  to  destroy  all  moral  restraint — and  when  the  temptations  to 
peculation  and  oppression  were  so  powerful,  and  the  oppressed  so 
defenceless.  Indeed,  these  temptations  were  too  great  to  be  resist- 
ed,  except  by  persons  of  the  most  sterling  integrity  and  disinterested- 
ness.  And  almost  every  page  of  history  proves  that  characters  of  this 

*This  long  enumeration  is  followed  by  a  sweeping  clause,  which 
cxtcnds  the  attainder  to  "  all  others  which  by  actual  rebellion  and 
other  traitorous  actions  and  practices  have  traitorously  joined  or  com- 
bined  themselves  with  the  aforesaid  offenders,  or  any  of  them,  in  their 
said  rebellions  or  treasons,  or  have  aided  or  assisted  them  in  any  of 
their  said  rebellions  or  treasons,  and  have  died  or  been  slain  in  the 
same  their  actual  rebellion  or  treasons,  or  have  been  by  martial  law 
executed  for  the  same."^*^^  Now  it  is.perfectly  obvious  that  this  open- 
ed  a  wide  vortex  to  swallow  up  estates  on  a  large  scale.  The  estate 
of  every  man  who  died  during  one  of  those  rebellions  was  liable  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  crown  under  this  sweeping  clause — as  the  only  evi- 
c^ence  necessaiy  would  be  a  deposition,  and  depositions,  we  well 
know,  could  bc  readily  procured. 

»^  Supra,  page  67.  lee  statutes,  307. 
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descriptlon  are  plants  of  rare  growth.  For  one  Aristides,  or  Phocion, 
or  Socrates,  there  are  a  score  Claudii,  Verreses,  and  Bacons.  And 
in  the  whole  list  of  Irish  deputies  and  presidents,  from  the  invasion 
till  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  there  were  but  few  who  were  not 
more  or  less  criminal ;  some  as  sanguinary  as  Domitian — Arthur 
Grey,  and  Mountjoy,  for  instance — and  others  as  corrupt  as  Verres; 
for  example,  Uftbrt,  Furnival,  and  Tiptoft.  The  three  who  stand 
the  fairest  in  history,  are  Sydney,  Perrot,  and  Carew. — Yet  we  have 
seen  that  Sydney,  in  the  affair  of  the  cess,  was  an  arrant  and  arrogant 
despot. — And  such  was  the  tenor  of  his  conduct  throughouthis  whole 
career.  He  it  was  who  paid  the  price  of  the  blood  of  Shane  0'Neil, 
to  Piers,  the  Spy,  who  suborned  the  Scotch  to  murder  the  unfortu- 
nate  prince.  We  shall  find  in  the  sixth  chapter,  that  Perrot  be- 
came  akidnapper,  and  planned  the  stupendous  fraud  of  base  coin.by 
which  Elizabeth  swindled  the  Irish  out  of  300,O0OL — and  that  Carew 
has  recorded  of  himself  the  felonious  tricks  of  forgery  and  mail  rob- 
bery. 

Case  of  James,  earl  of  Desmond. 

This  nobleman  administered  the  government  of  Ireland  as  lord  de- 
puty  under  Edvvard  IV.  with  great  credit.  He  was  of  a  high  ansto- 
cratical  spirit — and,  when  the  king  contemplated  a  marriage  witli 
lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it  as  a  degra- 
dation  to  the  regal  dignity.*  Even  after  the  marriage,  he  was  impru- 
dent  enough  to  speak  disparagingly  of  tlie  queen,  and  to  reflect  on  the 
king  for  stooping  so  far  beneath  his  rank  in  the  choice  of  a  partner.^^-^ 
The   king   betrayed   his  advice  to  the  queen;    and    further,  Des- 

*  "  This  earl,  (says  Campion,)  followed  the  fortune  of  king  Ed- 
ward  IV.  during  the  civil  wars  ofthe  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster; 
and  that  author  makes  the  cause  of  his  untimely  end,  to  be  owing  to 
his  having  advised  the  king  not  to  marvy  sir  John  Greifs  widow, 
who  was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  which  advice  the  king 
did  not  take;  the  earl,  after  this,  came  over  to  his  government  of  Ire- 
land,  where  he  continued  to  rule  with  honour ;  but  the  king,  sometime 
after,  having  a  dispute  with  his  queen,  let  fall  those  vvords,  '*  that  if 
he  had  taken  his  cousin  Desmond^s  advice,  her  pride  would  have  been 
more  hiimbled,''^  which  she  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  for  the  pre- 
sent;  but,  upon  their  reconciliation,  she  asked  the  king,  what  advice 
the  earl  of  Desmond  had  given  him  which  concerned  her  r  The  king, 
imagining  the  earl  was  not  in  her  povver  to  do  hini  any  mischief, 
freely  told  her ;  upon  which,  she  first  made  interest  to  procure  Des- 
mond's  removal  from  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  had  herfavour- 
ite,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  sent  over  in  his  room  ;  who,  calliug  a  par- 
liament  at  Drogheda,  (a  place  remote  from  the  earVs  estate  or  alli' 
ances,)  he  there  attainted  him,  and  had  him  executed  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  the  whole  nobility  of  Ireland.  He  adds,  that  the 
queen  procured  a  warrant,  under  the  privy  seal,  for  his  execution."*^® 
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moncrs  free  conversation  respecting  her,  reached  her  ears.  Slie  first 
procured  his  (Usmissal ;  and  then  had  Tiptoft,  marquis  of  Wor- 
cester,  appointed  deputj,  with  instructions  to  scrutinize  the  conduct 
of  his  predecessor,  in  order  to  discover  materials  to  sate  her  ven- 
geance.  This  was  not  difficult.  Contraventions  of  obsolete  statutes 
ivere  proved  against  him,  probably  by  perjury,  to  which  free  recourse 
was  had  in  those  days,  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  a  predominant 
party.  Who  could  withstand  the  power  of  the  crown  in  such  a  dis- 
tracted  country  as  Ireland  was  at  that  period  ?  A  compliant  parlia- 
ment  was  convened;  a  bill  of  attainder  was  readily  passed;  and  Des- 
mond  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  and  estate  for  his  own  imprudence 
and  the  queen's  displeasure. 

"  Desmond,  relying  either  on  his  innocence  or  his  power,  had  the 
hardiness  to  repair  to  the  chief  governor  to  justify  his  conduct;but 
to  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of  his  party,  vvas  instantly  hrought 
to  the  scaffold  and  heheadedP^^'^ 

'*  The  laws,  on  which  he  was  condemned,  had  been  neither  uni- 
formly  obeyed,  nor  strictly  executed.  If  he  had  exacted  coyne  and 
livery,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  at  all  urged  against  him  in  the  act 
of  attainder^)  the  imposition  had  been  frequently  practised  without 
question  or  controul ;  and  they  who  in  this  respect  were  more  obnoxi- 
ous,  had  not  only  been  unimpeached,  but  enjoyed  a  considerable  share 
of  royal  confidence  and  favour.  If  he  had  corresponded  with  the 
enemy,  the  interest  of  his  government  might  have  been  pleaded 
for  it;  and  the  distresses  and  necessities  of  the  state,  superior  to  all 
written  laws,  might  have  forced  hini  to  make  such  concessions,  as  a 
malicious  interpreter  of  dm^mant  statutes  might  haveeasily  construed 
into  a  treasonahle  supjiort  and  assistanceP'^''^ 

Case  of  Thomas,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Besmond. 

Ralph  Uftbrd,  lord  justice  of  Ireland,  was  corrupt,  tyrannical,  and 
rapacious.  He  married  "a  miserable  woman,"  according  to  Hol- 
linshed,  who  incited  him  to  '' bribery  and  extortion,^^^  whereby  in  a 
short  time  he  amassed  a  large  fortune.  The  immense  estates  of  the 
earl  of  Desmond  held  out  strong  temptations  for  the  gratification 
of  his  avarice  and  rapacity,  and  he  very  soon  gained  possession  of 
them. 

*  ".  This  man  was  verie  rigoroiis,  and  through  persuasion,  (it  is  said,) 
ofhiswife,  he  wsls  more  extreame  and  couetous  than  otherwise  he 
would  haue  beene,  a  matter  not  to  be  forgetten.  For  if  this  ladiehad 
beene  as  readie  to  mooue  hir  husband  to  have  shewed  himselfe  gen- 
tle  and  mild  in  his  <^ouvernment  as  she  was  bent  to  pricke  him  for- 
ward  unto  shurpe  dealings  and  rigorous  proceedings^  she  had  beene 
now  aswell  reported  of,  as  she  is  infamed  by  their  pens  that  haue  re» 
gistered  the  dooings  of  those  times."^^*  ***  "  His  ladie,  verilie,  as 
ghould  appeare,  was  but  a  miserable  woman,  procuring  him  to  eaior- 
tion  and  briberie.^^^'''^ 


'60  Leland,  II.  67.        > '<> Ibid.        «7»  Ilollinshcd,  VI.  255.        '« idem,  256. 
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Having  convoked  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Dublin,  tlie  earl  of  Des- 
mond  and  some  other  nobles  refused  to  attend,*and  convened  an  as- 
semblj  of  the  nobilitj  and  gentrj,  to  meet  at  Callan,  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenn j,  to  prepare  a  remonstrance  ao;ainst  a  verj  unjust  measure 
adopted  bj  Edward,t  namel j,  the  resumption  of  all  the  privileges 
conferred  on,and  grants  made  to,  the  old  English  nobilitjof  Ircland. 

Uftbrd  gladlj  availed  himself  of  this  favourable  opportunitj — and, 
as  if  Desmond  had  been  guiltj  of  treason,  marched  an  armj  at  once 
into  Munster,  and  seized  all  that  nobleman's  estates,  letting  them  out 
at  an  annual  rent. 

Havingaftervvards,bjmanago,ment,procured  the  arrest  of  Desmond, 
he  obliged  him  to  "ive  as  sureties  for  his  appearance,  no  less  than 
tvvo  noblemen  and  twentj-four  of  the  gentrj.  The  onlj  reason  that 
can  be  assigned  for  requiring  so  unusual  a  number  of  sureties,  is, 
that  he  entertained  a  hope  that  Desmond  would  make  default,  and 
that  he  might,  in  consequence,  be  enabled  to  enforce  the  penaltj 

**'This  Uflfort,  lord  justice,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  his  landst 
commanded  the  earl  of  Desmond  to  inake  his  personal  appearance  at 
a  parliament,  which  he  called  to  be  holden  at  Dublin,  there  to  begin 
the  seventh  of  June;  and,  because  the  earl  refused  to  come,  accord- 
ing  to  the  summons,  he  raisecl  the  kiug-s  standard^  and,  wiih  an  armif, 
marched  into  Munster,  and  there  seized  the  earVs  possessions  into  the 
king^s  hands^  letting'  them  forth  to  farm,  for  an  anniial  rent*  unto 
other  persons,  And,  whilst  he  jet  remained  in  Munster,  he  devised 
wajs  how  to  have  the  earl  of  Desmond  apprehended ;  which  being 
brought  to  pass,  he  afterwards  delivered  him  upon  mainprise  of  these 
sureties,  whose  names  ensue :  William  De  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster; 
James  Butler,  earl  of  Ormond;  Richard  Tute,  Nicholas  Verdon,Mo- 
rice  Rochford,  Eustace  Le  Powre,  Gerald  de  Rochford,  Jolin  Fitzro- 
bert  Powre,  Robert  Barrie,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  John  Welleslj,  Wal- 
ter  Le  Fant,  Richard  Rokellj,  Henrj  Traherne,  Roger  Powre,  Johii 
Lenfant,  Roger  Powre,  Matthew  Fitzheririe,  Richard  Walleis,  Ed- 
mond  Eurgh,  son  to  the  earl  of  Ulster,  knights  ;  David  Barrie,  Wil- 
liam  Fitzgerald,  Foulke  De  Fraxinus,  Robert  Fitzmiiurice,  Henrj 
Fitzberklie,  John  Fitzgeorge  De  Roch,  Thomas  De  Lees  De  Burgh ; 
these,  (as  je  have  heard,)  were  bound  for  the  earl.  And  because  he 
made  default,  the  lord  justice  verily  took  the  advantage  ofthe  main- 
pernors,  four  of  them  onlj  excepted,  the  two  earls  and  two  knights."^"^ 

t"King  Edward  having  been  advised  to  resume  all  the  privileges 
and  grants,  which  had  been  made  to  the  old  English  nobilitj  in  Ire- 
land,  thej  refused  to  meet  at  a  parliament,  which  was  summoned  to  as- 
semble  at  Dublin,  and  held  a  council  at  Kilkennj,  where  thej,  with 
the  commons,  agreed  to  present  several  queries  to  the  king,  contain- 
ing  the  substance  of  their  grievances,  and  prajing  redress."^~* 

Among  these  queries  one  was — ''  Hovv  an  officer  under  the  king, 
who  entered  verj  poor,  might  in  one  year  grow  to  more  ivealth^  than 
men  of  great  patrimony  and  livelihood  in  many  years  .^"175  This  ob- 
viouslj  refers  to  the  "  extortiow^  stated  bj  Hollinshed. 

i'3 Holllnshed,  VI.  255.  » ■*  Smlth's  Kerry,  245.  175  jbid. 
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on  them.  If  thi?  was  the  object,  it  proves  that  his  craft  was  equal 
to  his  rapacity.  Desmond  did  not  appear  at  the  time  appointed. 
It  is  diflBcult  to  account  for  his  cruel  abandonment  of  his  friends. 
Perhaps  there  was  some  clause  artfully  inserted  in  the  bond,  with 
which  compliance  was  impracticable.  The  meagre  and  partial  ac- 
counts  we  have  of  Irish  affairs  generally,  and  particularly  of  those  of 
such  ancient  date,  render  it  impossible  to  solve  the  numerous  diffi- 
culties  that  constantly  arise  in  the  perusal  of  the  history  of  Ireland. 

Ufford  rapaciously  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  seize  the 
estates  of  the  mainpernors,  except  those  of  the  two  noblemen  and 
two  of  the  gentry.  "  The  others  were  utterly  ruined  thereby."^^*^  He 
likewise  retained  in  his  hands,  the  Desmond  estates,  which  were  not 
restored  till  after  his  death,  when  the  earl  was  received  into  favour. 

Thus,  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  lands  were  forfeited 
for  the  crime  o(  non-attendance  in  parliament  I !  !  No  other  was  even 
insinuated.  That  they  were  afterwards  restored,  was  owing  solely  to 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  king's  affairs  in  France  requiring 
his  whole  attention,  and  rendering  it  necessary  to  conciliate  his  Irish 
subjects. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  forfeitures  accrued  to  the  exchequer,  and 
therefore  that  the  lord  justice  had  little  personal  interest  in  the  affair. 
These  matters  were  ordered  differently  in  Ireland.  Not  a  fifth  part 
of  the  amount  of  forfeiture,  ever  went  into  the  treasury. 

Not  content  with  the  depredation  committed  on  Desmond,  and  the 
ruin  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  sureties,  Ufford  seized  the  earl  of 
Kildare  and  several  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen — committed  them 
to  prison — annulled  a  number  of  charters,  and  proceeded  so  t^Tan- 
nically,  that  he  was  held  in  such  universal  abhorrence,  that  when  he 
died,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  there  was  an  universal  rejoicing  and 
bonfires  through  the  land.* 

For  the  seizure  of  the  estates  of  Desmond,  and  the  persons  of 
the  other  nobles  and  gentlemen,  there  was  no  pretence  of  plot,  of 
treason,  or  of  insurrection.  The  refusal  to  attend  parliament,  although 
perhaps  unjustifiable  in  itself,  was  no  crime  by  law — and  could  not 
warrant  any  punishment  whatever — far  less  such  heavy  penalties  as 
were  inflicted. 

Here,  en  passant,  one  observation  occurs,  which  demands  conside- 
ration  as  regards  the  veracity  of  Irish  history.  We  have  seen  in  one 
of  the  preceding  notes,  according  to  Hollinshed,  who  could  have  no 
conceivable  motive  for  calumniating  Ufford,  that  he  was  not  only  se- 
vere,  but  rigorous — and  guilty  of  briberi/  and  extortion :  yet  sir  John 
Davies,  who,  in  general,  is  tolerably  candid,  and  indeed  among  the 
most  candid  of  the  English  writers  on  Irish  affairs,  expressly  states, 
that  he  was  "  a  singular  good  justicer."^' '^  It  therefore  appears,  that, 
but  for  the  testimony  of  Hollinshed,  this  rapacious  tyrant  would  pro- 
bably  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  second  Aristides. 

*  "  Upon  the  death  of  the  lord  iustice,  which  insued  the  next  yeare, 

bon  fiers  were  made,  and  great  joy  shewed  through  all  the  relme  of 
Ireland."^78 

»76  Cox,  121.  »"  Davies,  154.  ^^s  Hollinshed,  256. 
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Case  of  Gerald  Fltzgerald,  the  I6th  Earl  of  Desvwnd, 

This  is  a  case  of  deep  interest,  and  vvill  justify  considerable  detail, 
as  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  wicked  sjstem  so  often  pursued,  to 
drive  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Hibernians  to  desperation,  for  the  purpose 
of  confiscating  their  estates. 

Between  the  Desmond  and  Ormond  families,  deadlyhostilities  had 
long  existed,  the  chiefsources  of  vvhich  vvere  disputes  arising  from 
ill-defined  boundaries  of  conterminous  estates.  They  vvere  daily  ag- 
gravated,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  by  the  petty  broils  engendered 
through  the  insolence  and  impertinence  of  tenants,  servants,  and  re- 
tainers.  Sanguinary  battles  had  been  fought,  in  vvhich  hundreds,  and 
in  one  instance  thousands  had  been  in  the  field  on  each  side.  In  an 
engagement  at  Affane,  Feb.  16,  1564,  Desmond  vvas  taken  prisoner, 
and  his  foUowers  completely  routed. 

By  the  mediation  of  some  mutuai  friends,  it  was  finally  agreed  to 
submit  the  points  of  difference  to  the  decision  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
council.  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  to  whuni  they 
applied  to  arrange  the  preliminaries,*  bound  them  to  abide  theaward, 
in  the  enormous  penalty  of  20,000/.  sterling,  equal,  at  the  present 
value  of  money,  to  at  least  500,000  dollars. 

Queen  Elizabeth  vvas  hostile  to  the  Desmond  family.  The 
avvard  was  in  favour  of  Ormond.  How  far  partiality  operated  in  the 
case — and  hovv  far  he  vvas  entitled  to  a  favourable  award  at  all,  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  novv  to  decide.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  award  was  superlatively  wicked,  as  to  the  amount  of  da- 
inages,  being  no  less  than  50,000/.  equal  to  above  1, 200,000  dollars  at 
present.  With  this  award  it  was  impossible  for  Desmond  to  com- 
ply — and  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  it  vvas  intended  to  en- 
trap  him  into  a  forfeiture  of  the  penalty.  AII  the  cattleand  household 
stuiFin  Munster,  out  of  the  corporations,  were  not,  accordiiigto  Syd- 
ney,  vvorth  that  exorbitant  sum.  He  added  that  Desmond's  vvhole  in- 
heritance  vvould  not  in  forty  years  be  worth  it.  Of  the  claims  of  Des- 
mond  on  Ormond,  vvhich  were  about  equal  to  those  of  the  latter  on 
the  former,  no  notice  vvhatever  vvas  taken.t 

*  "  And  then  by  the  aduise  of  the  councell,  both  the  said  earles  sub- 
mitted  themselues  to  the  queenes'  majestiesorder  and  determination  : 
and  for  performance  thereof,  theybothby  waie  of  recognisance  in  the 
chancerie  were  bound  ech  of  them  in  ttventy  thousand  poundsP^^'^ 

t  "  The  second  [article]  for  restitution  to  the  earle  of  Ormonde  and 
his  tenaunts,  by  Desmonde,  andhis  followers,  semethe  very  straunge. 
The  booke  thereof,  as  I  heare,  amountethe  to  aboue  fiftie  thousande 
poundes ;  and  the  demands  of  Desmonde  against  the  earle  are  ac- 
compted  to  be  littel  lesse,  whereof  no  meotion  is  made.  If  this 
shoulde  be  restored,  all  the  cattell  and  housholde  stuffe  in  Mounster, 
(the  corporations  excepted,J  are  not  worthe  it ;  if  the  landes  be  de- 
ly vred  in  pledge,  all  Desmondes  whole  inheritance,  beinge  reasonablie 
surveijedy  will  not  ainswere  this  50,000/.  these  forty  yeres  to  come.^'^^'^ 

t '9  HolUnshed,  VI.  332.  iso  Sydney,- 1.-41 . 
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What  part  Desmond  paid  of  the  daniages  avvarded,  or  of  the  penal- 
ty  subsequently  incurred,  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  histories. 

In  consequence  of  this  iniquitous  avvard,  nevv  strife  took  place  be- 
tvveen  the  parties,  and  blood  wsls  shed  in  a  serious  rencontre. 

Henry  Sydney  seized  Desniond,  carried  him  in  durance  round  the 
country  in  a  circuit  through  Munster;  and  finally  sent  him  prisoner 
to  England,  where  he  was  committed  to  the  tovver,  and  kept  in  close 
confinement,  without  trial  or  any  legal  process  whatever,  for  seven 
years,  till  1573,  when  he  was  sent  to  Dublin,  and  committed  to  the 
castle,  vvheuce  he  made  his  escape  in  a  few  months.  Nothing  worth 
notice  took  place  between  him  and  the  ruling  povvers  for  some  years 
after  his  escape. 

We  novv  draw  towards  the  avvful  catastrophe  of  this  unfortunate 
nobleman.  Whatever  causes  of  coinplaint  he  had  received  from  or 
afforded  to  the  government,  the  utmost  peace  and  harmony  vvere  re- 
stored  in  1578,  when  all  grievances  and  heart  burnings  were  entirely 
svvept  avvay,  and  a  cordial  good  understanding  established  between 
him  and  Sir  Henry  Sydney.  This  acute  and  vigilant  officer,  who 
was  not  easily  deceived,  and  who  vvas  extremeiy  jealous  of  the 
Irish  nobility,  on  the  first  of  July  of  that  year,  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
queen  Elizabeth,*  containing  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  loyalty 


*  "  Since  the  writinge  of  my  last,  the  gentleman  I  sent  to  my  Lord 
of  Desmond  is  retorned,  who  liath  brou^ht  so  sound  tokens  and  tes- 
timonies  of  the  earles  jidellitie,  fwhereof  although  for  myne  owne 
'parte  Ihad  never  cawse  to  douht,)  as  her  majestie  may  make  as  assur- 
ed  an  accompte  of  his  loyaltie^  and  of  all  the  freindes  andforces  he  is 
able  to  make  to  serve  her  majestie^  as  of  any  one  subjecte  she  hath  in 
this  land;  soche  hath  beene  his  publique  speaches  anddemonstracions, 
and  so  plainelye  hath  he  nowe  divscovered  hymselfe  to  the  world,  as 
agreater  proffe  cannot  be  made  of  any  man  then  he  hath  in  this  tyme 
made  of  hyme  selfe. 

''  And  amongest  other  thinges,  I  havinge  conceived  some  suspicion 
of  his  brother,  Sir  James,  being  in  this  queisye  tyme  accompanied 
with  a  greater  trayne  than  I  thought  it  convenient,  consideringe  the 
vvaveringe  opinions  of  somme  men,  howe  easilye  they  will  conceive  the 
woorst  of  the  least  pointe  that  may  .be  doubtfullye  taken,  (and  yet  the 
supposall  was  more  then  the  matter  was  in  dede,  when  the  troth  was 
knowen,)  I  requyred  of  the  earie  by  my  messenger,  the  better  to  sa- 
tisfie  the  world,  and  put  me  out  of  doubt  of  his  brother,  sir  James, 
that  he  would  either  vndertake  for  hym  hymselfe,  so  that  thereby  I 
might  be  assured  of  hym,  that  he  should  lyve  duetifully,  and  do  no 
harme,  or  ells  that  he  would  send  him  unto  me.  He  assured  my 
messengcr  that  he  would  doe  in  the  one  and  the  other  as  I  would  di- 
rect  hym.  And  thereupon,  (hopinge  by  this  meanes  the  better  to 
assure  me,)  deiyvered  his  brother  by  the  hand  to  my  messenger^  who, 
together  in  companie  with  the  bishopp  of  Lymericke  and  Morrice 
Shean,  the  earles  secretarie,  came  hither  to  me  to  Dublin,  and  offered 
tojustifie  hymselfe  in  anythingehe  should  bejustlye  charged  with,and 
withall  proffered,  if  itpleased  me,  in  any  thinge  to  commaund  or  im- 
ploy  hym,  he  would  make  tliat  good  prouffe  of  liis  assured  loyaltie 
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and  fidelity  of  the  Irish  chieftain,  of  which  he  liad  received  such  sa- 
tisfactory  demonstration  as  to  remove  all  doubt  from  his  raind.  So 
fair  and  honourable  was  the  conduct  of  the  earl,  that  Sydney  havini^ 
some  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  his  brother,  James  Desmond,  he,  without 
hesitation,  surrendered  him  to  the  deputy  to  be  disposed  of  as  he 
might  judge  proper. 

This  happy  state  of  affairs,  was  soon  awfully  changed.  Shortly  af- 
ter  the  date  of  Sydney's  letter  to  queen  Elizabeth,  he  resigned  the 
government;  and  the  administration  of  the  aifairs  of  Munster  de- 
volved  on  Sir  William  Drury  who  pursued  a  deleterious  policy,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Desmond  and  the  desolation  ofthelarg- 
est  part  of  theprovince  of  Munster.  One  of  his  first  measures  on  his  ac- 
cession  to  oflice,  was  admirably  calculated  to  exasperate  Desmond. 
The  county  of  Kerry  had  been  erected  into  a  palatinate  by  Edward 
III.  and  royal  jurisdiction  given  to  the  earls  of  Desmond,  ofall  pleas, 
except  arson,  rape,  forstal,  and  treasure  found.*^^  These  high  privi- 
legeshad  been  considered  sacred,  and  duly  respected  by  all  ihe  pre- 
ceding  lords  deputies  and  justices.  But  Drury  audaciously  violated 
them,  in  all  probability,  judging  from  subsequent  events,  with  ahope 
to  excite  resistance — and  thus  lead  to  military  execution — attainder — 
and  confiscation.*  If  these  were  his  views,  he  was  disappointed. 
Desmond,  how  grievous  soever  the  violation  of  his  privileges  was, 
quietly  submitted — and  allowed  free  course  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Drury. 

In  the  above  year,  1578,  sir  James  Fitzmauricc,  a  cousin  of  the 
earl,  who  had  been  by  a  course  of  injustice  and  oppression  forced  to 
fly  from  Ireland,  returned  from  Spain  with  a  small  force,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  His  career  was  very  short;  for  very  soon 
after  his  arrival,  passing  through  the  country  with  a  small  escort,  of 
about  twelve  horsemen  and  a  few  foot  soldiers,  some  of  hishorsesbe- 
ing  worn  down,  he  ordered  his  men  to  seize  the  firsttheysaw.  They 
accordingly  took  two  from  a  plough  belonging  to  Sir  William  Bourke's 
tenants.  A  hue  and  cry  was  raised,  and  two  of  sir  William's  sons 
with  their  tenants  pursued  Fitzmaurice  and  his  people.  He  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  unite  with  him,  which  they  declined,  as  they  had 
suffered  too  much,  they  said,  in  former  rebellions.  A  scuffle  took 
place,  in  which  the  two  Bourkes  and  Fitzmaurice  were  killed.^^^ 

and  fidellitie  to  hir  majestie,  as  I  should  have  cawse  to  geve  hym  fur- 
ther  creditt.  I  was  glad  to  heare  it,  and  hope  that  when  I  shall  have 
occasion  of  triall  for  hir  majesties  service,  that  I  shali  fynd  it."*''^ 

*  "Edward  the  third  had  granted  the  royalties  of  this  county  to  the 
earl  of  Desmond :  but  Drury,  without  regard  to  ancient  patents,  de- 
termined  to  extend  his  jurisdiction  into  Kerry.  Desmond  pleaded 
the  ancient  privilege  and  exemption  of  his  lands;  but  finding  the 
lord  president  obstinate  in  his  purpose,  reserved  himself  for  an  appeal 
to  the  cliief  governor,  assuring  Drury,  in  the  mean  time,  that  he 
should  be  received  in  Kerry  with  all  honour  and  submission,  and  in- 
viting  him  to  reside  at  his  house  in  Tralee."^^* 

J81  Smith's  Kerry,  239.     is^  Idem,  266.     i83  Sydney,  I.  264.     is4  Leland,  II.  314, 
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Sir  John  Desmond,  who  had  been  soured  and  exasperated  by  the 
unjust  treatment  of  Sir  William  Drury,  joined  the  insurgents,  and 
took  the  command  of  them.  A  battle  ensued,  between  the  latter  and 
tiie  queen's  forces,  in  August,  1759.  The  insurgents  were  defeated 
with  considerable  loss. 

To  this  time,  there  was  no  ground  for  accusation  against  the 
earl  of  Desmond.  He  had  conducted  himself  with  the  most  perfect 
propriety.  Rut  suspicions  of  him  were  either  entertained  or  pretend- 
ed.*  The  pretences  employed  to  justifj  them  were  highly  frivolous  and 
contemptible — One  was,  "  it  was  thought  he  had  combined  in  a  secret 
eonspiratlon  with  the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickarde" — and  that  he 
had  an  understanding  with  his  brother  John  Desmond,  who  had  suf- 
fered  a  grievous  imprisonment  merely  for  "  a  conference  had  with 
Shane  Burke,  and  a  combination  suspected  to  have  been  concluded 
betwixt  them."-"'^  Great  emphasis  was  laid  on  John  Desmond's  in- 
tentlon  to  put  away  his  wife  and  to  marry  Shane's  sister.  This  was 
re»-arded  as  a  corroboration  of  his  guilt !  Thus  the  liberty,  property, 
and  even  the  life  of  the  nobility  of  Ireland  were  liable  to  be  sacrificed 
for  their  intentions — and  on  the  "  thoughts^^  and  "  suspicions^^  of  their 
enemies  !  What  a  deplorable  state  of  aftairs  !  For  the  foulest  pur- 
pose  the  mind  of  man  or  demon  ever  conceived,  the  wicked  can  al- 
ways  find  a  pretext.  It  is  only  wonderful  how  shallow  have  beeii 
the  pretexts  employed  in  this  and  other  cases  in  Irish  history. 

The  earl  sent  to  congratulate  Drury  on  the  result  of  the  battle. 
But  the  latter  affected  to  doubt  his  fidelity,  and  appeared  deter- 
mined  to  drive  him  to  extremities.  He  sent  back  the  messenger, 
with  orders  to  the  earl  to  join  him ;  which,  as  the  author  of  the  his- 
tory  of  Cork  observes,  "  remembering  his  former  long  imprison- 
ment,"^*^^  he  declined.  But  in  order  completely  to  satisfy  the  lord 
justice,  and  to  remove  all  doubts  of  liis  fidelity,  he  sent  the  countess 
his  wife  to  deliver  up  his  only  son,  together  with  a  bishop  Haly  and 
a  Franciscan  friar,  as  hostages  for  Jiis  jidelitjj, 

Had  the  object  been  to  obtain  assurance  of  his  loyalty,  this  mea- 
sure  would  have  been  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  Drury.  But  far 
different  was  the  purpose  in  view.  And  petty  incursions  vvere  made 
into  his  territories  by  Maltby,  an  English  commander,  to  provoke 
him  to  resistance.  But  at  this  juncture,  viz.  on  the  Istof  September, 
1579,  tlie  death  of  Sir  William  Drury,  from  whom  Maltby  derived 
his  authority,  annulling  his  commission,  he  withdrew  his  troops. 

.  *  "  It  was  verelie  thought  that  he  was  combined  in  a  secret  conspi- 
ration  with  the  forelorne  sonnes  of  the  earle  of  Clanricard,  as  was 
his  brother,  sir  John  of  Desmond,  who  for  his  conference  had  with 
Shane  Burke  ivas  suspected  to  havejoined  ivith  him  in  his  rehellion  ; 
as  also  because  he  had  promised  him  aid  outof  Mounster,  if  he  would 
hold  out,  and  for  which  he  was  committed  to  ivard.  Wiiich  carried 
more  likelihood,  because  his  intention  was  to  put  awaie  his  owne  wife 
and  to  have  matched  himselfe  in  marriage  vvith  Shane's  sister,  who 
was  Orwaches  wife,  and  of  late  forsaken  by  him."^'*^ 

isi  Sydney,  I.  166.        ise  Smith*s  Cork,  II.  55.        »«7  Hollinshed,  VI.  388i 
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But  Sir  William  Pelhani,  appointed  lord  justice  on  the  llth  of 
October,  trod  in  tiie  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  and  brought  the  af- 
fair  to  a  crisis.  He  sent  peremptorj  orders  to  Desmond,  to  the  fol- 
lowing  ettect. 

"  First,  that  he  should  deliver  unto  the  said  lord  justice,  doctor 
Sanders,  and  certeine  strangers  of  diuerse  nations,  now  remaining  in 
the  said  earles  countries,  and  mainteined  by  such  traitors  and  in  such 
castells,  as  be  at  his  devotion  and  commandemcnt.  . 

2.  "  That  he  shall  deliver  up  into  hir  majesties  hands  one  of  his  cas- 
tles  of  Carigofoile  or  Asketten,  for  the  pledge  of  his  good  behaviour: 
which  upon  sundrie  and  diverse  reasons  is  suspicious,  and  he  for  his 
disloialtie  greailie  suspeded.  * 

3.  "  That  he  doo  foorthwith  come  and  simplie  siibmit  himselfe  unto 
hir  majestie,  and  to  referre  his  cause  to  the  luflgement  of  hir  majestie 
and  councell  in  England,  or  unto  him  the  lord  justice  and  councell 
in  Ireland. 

4. "  That  he  doo  foorthwith  repaire  to  the  lord  justice,  a.nd  joine  with 
his  lordship  ivith  all  his  forces,  to  prosecute  his  brethren  and  other 
traitors,  and  to  assist  and  aid  the  earle  of  Ormond,  lord  generall  in 
this  service. 

"  Which  conditions  if  he  will  hold,  then  he  shall  be  reputed  as  a 
nobleman,  and  be  received  into  favour,  notwithstanding  his  errours 
past:  but  if  he  refuse,  that  then  let  him  know,  that  immediatelie  by 
open  proclamation  he  shall  be  published  a  traitor."^^^ 

The  fourth  article  was  intended  to  render  the  prescription  as  un- 
palatable  as  possible.  As  John  Desmond  was  at  this  time  so  totally 
defeated,  that  he  never  afterwards  dared  to  encounter  the  royal  forces, 
in  regular  battle,  the  assistance  of  the  earl  was  wholly  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  this  was  clearly  a  work  of  supererogation,  intended  for 
the  purpose  I  have  stated. 

To  increase  the  chances  of  rejection,  and  more  certainly  to  se- 
cure  the  grand  object  in  view,  the  message  was  despatched  by  the 
hands  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  Desmond's  hereditary  and  irreconcile- 
able  enemy. 

Desmond,  in  a  letter  dated  the  SOth  of  October,  1579,  declined 
compliance,  but  made  the  most  solemn  promises  of  loyalty  to  the  go- 

*  This  passage  is  entitled  to  particular  attention.  The  message  was 
written  about  the  26th  or  27th  of  October,  as  Pelham  arrived  at  Kil- 
kenny  on  the  19th  ;^^9  kept  sessions  there  for  two  days;  and  was 
several  days  afterwards  on  his  circuit.  The  letter  grounds  the  pro- 
ceedings  on  "  his  good  behaviour  upon  sundrie  and  diverse  reasons, 
being  suspicious — and  he  for  his  disloialtie  greatlie  'suspected.'"* 
"  His  errors  past"  is  too  mild  a  form  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  acts 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  proclamation.  There  is  no 
mention  made  of  any  overt.act — nor  any  thing  that  could  justify  the 
rigorous  course  of  proceedings  immediately  afterwards  adopted  to- 
wards  Desmond.  Had  any  thing  of  that  character  occurred,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  brought  prominently  forward. 

188  Hollinshed,  VI.  422.  iso  Cox,  o60. 
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vernment.  On  his  refusal,  the  bishop  and  friar,  whom  he  had  sent  as 
hostages,  were  basely  hanged,  and  his  son  sent  to  England.* 

The  earl  was,  and  with  reason,  afraid  to  visit  the  lord  justice.  He 
had  gone  to  the  camp  at  Kilmallock,t  in  consequcnce  of  a  summons 
from  Drury,  some  months  previously  ;  had  been  immediately  impri- 
soned  ;  and  had  considerabledifficulty  in  procuring  his  release.  It  is 
not  therefore  wonderful,  that  he  shrunk  from  again  confidinghis  per- 
son  in  the  same  quarter.ij: 

On  the  Ist  of  November,  the  earl  was  denounced  as  atraitor  in  the 
following  proclamation. 

*  The  execution  of  the  bishop  and  friar  was  actual  murder.  They 
were  sent  as  guarantees  for  the  fidelity  of  the  earl,  and  not  being  ac- 
cepted  for  that  purpose,  ought  to  have  been  returned,  the  lord  justice 
having  then  no  more  right  to  put  them  to  death  than  any  other  in- 
dividuals  in  the  countiy. 

"  t  He  sent  from  thense  a  messenger  to  the  earle  of  Desmond,  and 
50  likewise  to  all  the  principall  gentlemen  of  the  best  accompt  in  those 
partes,  to  come  vnto  him. 

"  The  earle  in  outward  appeerance  seemed  verie  willing  to  come, 
but  untill  he  had  received  some  promise  of  favour  from  the  lord  ius- 
tice,  he  still  lingered  and  trifled  the  time  and  came  not.  But  in  the 
end  his  lordship  being  verie  well  accompanied  with  horsemen  and 
footmen,  he  went  to  the  campe,  and  presented  himselfe  before  the 
lord  iustice,  and  made  a  shew  of  ali  dutifulnesse,  obedience,  and 
fidelitie,  whereas  indeed  no  such  thing  was  ment.  For  though  his  bo- 
die  were  there,  his  mind  was  elsewhere ;  for  whiles  he  was  in  the 
campe,  sundrie  trecheries  were  practised  by  him ;  yet  they  were  not 
so  secretlie  doone  but  they  came  to  light,  and  were  discovered  to  the 
lord  justice.  fVhereupon  he  was  committed  to  the  ciistodie  of  the 
knight  marshall.  Whdes  he  was  in  his  ward,  and  fearing  least  some 
greater  matters  would  be  reuealed  against  him,  he  praied  accesse  to 
the  lord  iustice;  and  then  he  humbled  himselfe  verie  much,  and 
promised  and  sware  upon  his  honour  and  allegiance,  that  he  would 
faithfullie  and  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power  serve  hir  highnesse 
against  the  rebels.  Whose  humblenesse  and  promise  the  lord  justice 
by  the  advise  of  the  councell  did  accept,  and  so  inlarged  him."^^^ 

^  "  But  here  by  the  waie,  (which  should  before  have  been  said,)  as 
he  came  towards  Waterford  through  Tipporarie,  the  countesse  of 
Desmond  met  with  him,  and  brought  with  hir  hir  onelie  sonne  and 
heire  to  the  earle :  and  being  a  sutor  in  the  behalfe  of  hir  husband, 
presented  him  to  the  lord  justice  to  be  a  pledge  for  the  truth  and 
fidelitie  of  the  earle,  hir  husband.  For  after  the  time  that  he  was  set 
at  Ubertie  in  the  campe  neere  Killmallocke,  he  never  repaired  any 
more  to  the  lord  iustice,  but  stood  upon  his  owne  keepin»',  notwith- 
standing  hy  his  htters  he  professed  all  loialtie  and  obedience,  which 
he  never  meant."^"^ 
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*•  TJie  erle  of  DesmoncVs  treasons  articiilaied, 

1.  "Tliat  the  crle  of  Desmond  hath  practised  most  unnaturalliethe 
subversion  of  the  whole  state. 

2.  "  That  he  practised  to  bring  in  strangers,  and  practised  with 
foren  princes  to  bring  and  allure  in  strangers  to  invade  this  land. 

3.  "  That  he  fostered  and  mainteined  doctor  Sanders,  James  Fitz- 
moris,  and  others  bejond  the  seas  to  worke  these  feats. 

4.  "  That  albeit  to  the  vtter  shew  of  the  world,  he  seemed  at  the  first 
to  dislike  with  them  at  their  landing:  yet  were  they  secretlie  inter- 
teined  by  the  said  earles  permission,  throughout  ali  his  countie  of  Pa- 
latine  in  Kerrie. 

5.  '•  That  when  his  brethren  most  traitorouslie  had  murthered  Hen- 
rie  Dauels  and  others  at  Traleigh,  he  did  let  his  said  brethren  slip, 
xvithoiit  reproving  or  blaming  ofthem;  andhad  also  commended  spe- 
ciallie  the  slaughter  of  Edivard  Duffe,  an  EngUshmany  who  at  the 
said  murthering  laie  in  the  next  bed  vnto  Dauets. 

6.  "  That  when  the  strangers  at  Smerweeke  had  no  waie  to  escape 
by  sea,  at  the  coming  of  Sir  William  Drurie,  he  gave  place  vntothem 
for  their  escape  by  lancl,  and  gave  his  tenants  and  fullowers  libertie 
to  aid,  helpe  and  mainteine  them. 

7.  "  That  contvarietothe  commandement given  unto  him  by  thelord 
iustice,  he  returned  into  Kerrie,^wi\  caused  the  strangers  to  leave  the 
fort,  and  to  repaire  to  the  towne  of  Dingle,  and  to  otherplaces  which 
were  at  his  deuotion,  and  had  there  interteinements. 

8.  "  That  he  distributed  the  ordinances  and  artiilerie  of  the  forts 
vnto  the  rebels,  as  dooth  appeere  bij  a  note  found  in  the  portmantieu 
o/  doctor  Allen  tatelie  slaine  in  the  incounter  executed  by  Sir  JSTicho- 
las  Malbie. 

9.  "  That  he  hath  set  at  libertie  siich  strangers  as  he  ke-pt  colourablie 
as  prl^oners,  and  hath  appointed  them  to  gard  his  houses  and  castels. 

10.  "  That  he  hanged  most  abominablie  Richard  Eustace,  Simon 
Brian,  and  others  the  queenes  subiects,  for  whome  he  vndertooke  to 
the  late  lord  iustice  to  be  safelie  brought  unto  him. 

11.  "  That  he  sent  sundrie  of  his  principall  men,  servitors  and  fol- 
lowers,  and  his  household  servants,  as  also  his  chiefe  captains,  which 
under  the  popes  banner  displaied  most  traitorouslie  in  the  fields,  did 
assaile  Sir  Nicholas  Malbie,  knight,  hir  majesties  lieutenant  of  all 
Mounster,  at  Mounster  Enagh,  and  which  banner  Nichoias  Williams 
the  earles  butler  did  that  daie  carie. 

12.  "That  he  hath  utterlie  refused  manie  persuasions,friendliecoun- 
seis,  sundrie  messages,  and  all  the  good  means  vsed  and  wrought  to 
reduce  and  to  bring  him  to  obedience. 

13.  "  That  he  hath  not  onelie  refused  to  deliuer  up  doctor  Sanders 
and  the  Spaniards,  whichdoo  dailie  accompanie  him;  but  hath  broken 
downe  his  castels,  burned  his  townes,  and  desolated  his  countries  afore- 
hand,  to  the  intent  hir  majesties  forces  and  subiecis  sJiall  not  be  suc- 
coured  nor  refreshed. 

14.  "  That  he  dailie  lookethfor  afurther  aid  and  a  new  supplie  offo- 
reners,  and  dailie  solliciteth  the  cliiefe  men  of  the  Irish  countries  to 
ioin  with  him  in  this  his  most  execrable  and  rebellious  enterprise. 

15.  "  That  he  openlie  protested  and  sent  a  message  to  the  lord  ius- 
tice  that  he  would  disturbe  the  whole  state  oflreland. 
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"  Wherfore  thej  did  pronoiince,  proclame,  and  publish  him  to  be  a 
most  notorious,  detestable  and  execrable  traitor,  and  all  his  adherents, 
against  hir  niajesties  crowne  and  dignitie,  vnlesse  within  twentiedaies 
aiter  this  proclamation,  he  did  come  in,  and  submithimselfe."^"^ 

Here  \ve  have  one  of  the  manj  futile  proclamations  which  were 
issued  to  denounce  the  Irish  possessed  of  propertj,  previous  to  the 
confiscation  of  tlieir  estates.  It  is  deservingof  a  critical  examination, 
in  order  to  expose  its  fraud. 

One  feature  of  the  transaction  stamps  all  the  parties  concerned 
with  lasting  infamj,  and  clearlj  proves  that  Desmond's  destruction 
had  been  resolved  upon.  The  proclamation  allowed  him  twentj  dajs 
to  surrender  himself.  During  these  twentj  dajs,  everj  principle  of  ho- 
nour,  honestj,  and  justice,  imperiouslj  clemanded  a  suspension  of  all 
hostile  proceedings.  On  anj  other  ground,  the  indulgence  oftered 
was  asolemn  mockerj.  This  is  the  language  of  common  sense.  But 
the  enemies  of  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  in  order  to  render  his  case 
utterlj  desperate — to  destroj  all  chance  of  submission  on  his  part — 
or  of  his  escape  from  the  toils  spread  for  his  destruction — immedi- 
atelj  broke  up  the  camp,  and  a  war  of  extermination  commenced, 

The  countess  came  to  the  camp  with  some  propositions  from  her 
husband,  within  one  hour  after  the  publication  of  the  proclamation — 
but  even  then  found  it  too  late.  The  horrible  orders  had  alreadj 
gone  forth  to  convert  the  fairest  portion  of  the  beautiful  province 
of  Munster  into  a  human  slaughter  house. 

This  atrocious  circumstance  would  be  incredible,  werfe  it  not  ex- 
plicitlj  narrated  bj  Hooker.  "  Immediatlie,  and  within  an  houre 
after  this  proclamation,  the  countesse  of  Desmond  came  to  the  campe ; 
but  the  campe  was  before  dislodged  from  the  towne,and  all  his  coimtrie 
foorthwiih  consumed  ivitli  Jire,  and  nothing  was  spared  which  fire 
and  sword  could  consumelllP^^^'^" 

'*  JVothing  was  sj^ared,  ivhich  fire  and  sword  could  consumeP^ 
Great  God  !  what  a  horrible  sentence  !  Who  can  read  it  without  shud- 
dering  at  the  barbaritj  of  the  Goths  who  issued  the  incendiarj  and 
sanguinarj  orders !  The  infernal  regions  could  not  select  a  band  ca- 
pable  of  exceeding  the  atrocitj  ofthe  perpetratorsof  this  wickedness. 
And  this,  let  it  be  distinctlj  observed,  is  not  the  exaggerated  account 
of  an  enemj,  whose  sufferings  might  lead  him  to  colour  highlj^  the 
barbaritj  of  a  ruthless  destrojer.  No:  it  is  the  simple  statement  of 
the  affair,  narrated  bj  the  cold-blooded  historian  of  the  devastators. 
Well  might  Elizabeth  exclaim,  in  an  agonj  of  remorse  atthe  horrors 
perpetrated  in  Ireland — "  Alas !  how  I  fear  lest  it  be  objected  to  us 
as  it  was  to  Tiberius  bj  Bato,  concerning  the  Dalmatian  commotions, 
"  Yoii,  you  it  is  that  are  in  fault^  ivho  have  committed  your  fiocks^ 
not  to  shepherds^  hut  to  icolvesP^^'-^* 

It  is  worthj  of  particular  notice,  as  shedding  strong  light  on  this 
flagitious  transaction,  thattwo  of  the  twelve  members  who  composed 
the  privj  council,  lord  Delvin  and  lord  Gormanstown,'^^  positively 
refused  to  sign  the  proclamation,  indubitablj  on  account  of  its  mani- 
fest  injustice.  Of  the  remaining  ten,  whose  signatures  appear  to 
sanction  this  document,  five  belonged  to  the  Ormond  familj,  whose 
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iuveterate  malice,  the  persecution  and  utter  ruin  of  Desmond 
>vere  well  calculated  to  gratify — viz.  the  earl,  Edward  Butler,  Ed- 
mund  Butler,  Theobald  Butler,  and  Piers  Butler.  Among  the  other  five 
were  the  baron  Dunboyn,  and  the  bishop  of  Waterford,  who,  for  aught 
we  know,  maj  also  have  been  Butlers. 

To  enable  the  reader  dulj  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  proclama- 
tion,  let  him  answer  the  question,  what  chance  of  justice  would  a 
whig  have  stood,  if  a  bill  of  indictinent  were  to  be  framed  against  hini 
by  a  host  of  refugees  during  the  American  revolution — a  recusant 
monk  or  friar  from  one  of  Danton's  tribunals — or  a  defender  from  a 
band  of  envenomed  Orangemen  r  Even  such  chance  had  Desmond 
before  a  council  composed  one  balf  at  least  of  the  house  of  Ormonde, 
his  bitter  and  all-powerful  enemies — and  the  other  half  probably  un- 
der  the  direct  influence  of  that  rival  family. 

Those  vvho  consider  with  what  facility,  rapacity  and  ambition,  in 
all  ages,  have  forged  pretexts  to  warrant  their  lawless  outrages  and 
depredation,  will  readily  admit  that  the  most  serious  of  these  items 
were  in  all  probability  forged.  Forthe  declaration  of  liostilities  which 
took  place,  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretence.  And  it  is  only  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  accusations  were  not  more  substantial.  But 
were  they  all  judicially  established,  they  would  not  warrant  the  awful 
devastation  which  foUowed,  and  which  cannot  be  contemplated  with- 
out  horror  and  detestation. 

How  extremely  difficult  it  is  at  this  distance  of  time  and  place,  to 
disprove  any  assertions  whatever,  which  wear  the  semblance  of  plau- 
sibility,  how  false  soever  they  may  be,  must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  For  instance,  had  this  proclamation  stated  that  Desmond 
had  murdered  five  hundred  Englishmen  in  their  beds — set  fire  to 
Corke — poisoned  the  wells— or  blown  up  part  of  the  English  army — 
we  could  not  disprove  it  at  present-  We  might,  indeed,  by  a  conibi- 
nation  of  circumstances,  prove  the  allegations  so  utterly  improbablc, 
as  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  them.  But  to  establish  the  complete 
negative  of  them  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  In  the  investigation, 
therefore,  of  this  tissue  of  accusations,  I  must  necessarily  labour  un- 
der  considerable  difficulty.  But  I  hope  the  reader  will  have  the  can- 
dour  to  agree,  if  I  make  it  appear  that  six  or  seven  of  them  are  fu- 
tile — one  or  two  absolutely  false — and  one  or  two  utterly  improbable 
— that  the  remainder  are  undeserving  of  credit. 

The  proclamation  is  headed  '•  the  erle  of  Desmond's  treasons  arti- 
culated.''  Surely  the  first  vague  article  about  practising  to  subvert 
the  state — the  4th  about  strangers  entertained  by  his  permission — 
the  oth,  wherein  he  is  charged  with  "lettinghis  brethren  slip,  after 
the  murder  of  Davells,  without  reproving  them" — the  6th,  about 
giving  place  to  the  strangers  to  escape — the  7th,  about  his  returning 
to  Kerry,  contrary  to  the  commandment  of  the  lord  justice — the  9th, 
about  settino;  strany-ers  at  Ubertv — the  12th  wherein  he  is  charged 
with  retusmg  many  persuasions,  friendly  counsels,  &c.  and  the  13th 
wherein  he  is  charged  with  refusing  to  deliver  up  Dr.  Saunders,  do 
not  belong  to  the  class  of  treasons,  and,  introduced  here,  are  futile 
to  the  last  degree. 

The  oth  article  requires  further  consideration.  One  branch  of  it 
states  that  Desmond  "  commended  sj^eciallie  the  slaughter  of  Edward 
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DufFe,  an  Englishman,  who,  at  the  said  murthering,  laie  in  the  ncxt 
bed  unto  Davells." 

Now  even  if  he  had  "  speciallie  commended  this  slaughter,"  it  fur- 
nishes  no  ground  for  proclaiming  him  a  traitor — for  setting  a  price 
on  his  head — and  slaughtering  his  unoftending  tenantrj,  after  having 
desolated  the  country  by  fire.  To  commend  murder  specialbj,  or 
otherwise,  displays  a  very  wicked  disposition :  but  liowever  we  may 
abhor  such  odious  commendation,  it  is  not  cognizable  by  any  court, 
nor  punishable  by  any  law.  Therefore  its  introduction  appears 
only  intended  to  swell  the  list  of  charges ;  to  render  the  devoted  noble- 
man  odious;  and  to  reconcile  the  world  to  the  destruction  prepared  for 
him.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  asscrtion  is  not  only  untrue,  but  the 
very  reverse  of  truth ;  for  the  earl  utterly  disapproved  and  repro- 
bated  the  flagitious  act,  according  to  Hooker  himself,  who  explicitly 
states  this  fact  a  few  pages  before  the  proclamation.  "  The  earl  him- 
self,  when  he  heard  hereof  was  marvellouslie  greeved  and  ofFended 
with  his  brother,  and  gave  him  such  sharpe  speeches,  that  it  was 
thought  they  would  not  so  soone  have  been  freendes  againe."*^® 
Camden  confirms  the  opinion  of  Hooker.  "  The  earl,  ivhen  he  heard 
it,  condemned  thefact,  detesting  it  ivith  all  his  heart,^^^^^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  explicit  than  these  statements. 
They  stamp  LIE  in  broad  characters  on  this  particular  of  the  accu- 
sations,  and  prove,  to  the  conviction  of  every  man,  not  wilfully  blind, 
that  the  accusers  of  Desmond,  for  the  gratification  of  their  hostility 
to  him,  had  no  scruple  about  recurring  to  flagrant  falsehood  in  or- 
der  to  secure  his  destruction.  Had  the  entire  privy  council  come 
into  a  court  of  justice,  and  sworn  to  all  the  accusations  in  one 
mass,  the  proof  of  the  perjury  in  theone  instance  would  nuUify  their 
testimony  as  to  all  the  others.  And  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
apply  the  rule  in  this  case,  where  a  notorious  falsehood  is  unblush- 
ingly  asserted,  to  nullify  the  other  assertions  from  the  same  quarter, 
although  we  have  no  deposition. 

The  falsehood  of  the  fifteenth  article  can  be  established  with  al- 
most  as  much  certainty  as  that  of  the  fifth.  AIl  the  letters  and  mes- 
sages  of  Desmond,  abounded  in  professions  of  loyalty,  utterly  incon- 
sistent  with  the  tenor  of  this  accusation,  even  if  we  suppose  him  en- 
tirely  insincere.  About  a  month  previous  to  the  proclamation  he  had, 
moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  delivercd  his  only  child,  together  with 
bishop  Haly  and  a  Franciscan  friar,  to  the  deputy  as  hostages — 
and  the  letter  of  the  SOth,  which  was  sent  two  days  previous  to  his 
denunciation,  does  not  warrant  the  most  remote  idea  of  ''  disturbing 
ihe  whole  state  of  Irelandy*    Even  if  he  had  such  an  intention,  he 

*  An  allegation  somewhat  more  absurd  than  this  appears  against 
Desmond  in  Cox  and  other  writers,  which  I  adduce  merely  to  show 
hovv  predominant  has  been  the  spirit  of  falsehood  in  his  case.  "  He 
wrote,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1579,  an  arrogant  letter  to  the  lord 
justice,  importing  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  entered  into  the  de- 
fcnce  of  the  catholic  faith,  under  the  protection  of  the  pope  and  the 
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would  be  an  arrant  fool,  to  announce  it,  so  as  toenable  his  enemies  to 
defeat  his  purpose.  Of  the  above  letter,  Hooker  states — '•  He  return- 
ed  his  answer  by  a  letter,  dated  at  Crogh,  the  30th  of  October,  1579, 
vsing  therein  nothing  but  triflings  and  delaies,  requiring  restitution 
for  old  wrongs  and  injuries,  and  iustijieing;  himselfe  to  be  a  good  sub- 
iect,  though  he  doo  not  yeeld  to  the  foresaid  articles."^'-'^ 

This  wouhl  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  ar- 
ticle.  But  the  disproof  does  not  rest  wholly  on  this  ground.  The 
queen's  forces  had  recently  and  signally  deteated  Sir  John  Desniond, 
and  were  in  full  force,  elated  with  their  victory.  After  having  made 
so  many  zealous  efforts  to  avoid  being  driven  to  extremities,  while 
his  brother  was  in  the  field  with  a  powerful  body  of  troops,  it  vvould 
have  been  the  height  of  madness  to  have  provoked  the  wrath  of  the 
government  by  such  a  rodomontade  dechiration,  at  a  time  when  his 
chances  of  success  in  a  struggle  with  that  government  were  wholly 
annihilated.  I  hope  these  facts  and  inferences  are  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy  every  reader  that  this  charge  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

Two  other  items  of  the  proclamation  are  so  directly  contradic" 
tory  of  each  other,  that  we  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  folly  of  those 
who  coupled  them  together. 

By  the  I3th  article  he  is  accused  of  "  having  broken  down  his  cas- 
tels,  burnt  his  toumes^  mid' desolated  his  countries  aforesaid,  to  the 
intent  her  majesty^s  force^  and  subjects  shall  not  be  succoured  nor  re- 
freshed.^^  Yet  in  the  very  next,  the  fourteenth,  he  is  accused  of 
"  dailie  looking  for  a  supply  of  fo?'eigners,  and  dailie  soliciting  tlie 
chiefe  men  of  the  Irish  countries  tb  join  him  in  this  his  tnost  exe- 
crable  and  rebellious  enterprize."  The  absurdity  and  wickedness  of 
these  accusations  are  palpable  to  the  meanest  capacity.  They  carry 
fraud  more  legibly  on  their  forehead  than  the  former  one.  Desmond,  aa 

king  of  Spain — and  invited  the  lordjustice  tojoin  with  them  /"199  That 
is  to  say,  lord  Desmond,  a  Roman  CathoUc,  a  rebel,  defeated,  and 
prostrate  in  strength  and  hopes,  invites  the  lord  justice  of  Ireland, 
a  protestant,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  to  join  him  in  rebel- 
lion  against  his  sovereign  !  Has  the  vvorld  ever  exhibited  a  much  more 
complete  specimen  of  stupidity  and  malice  than  appears  in  this 
charge  ?  Those  are  but  poor  artists  in  the  viie  trade  of  lying,  who 
concoct  their  stories  so  as  to  carry  condemnation  imprinted  on  their 
foreheads,  and  to  prevent  even  those  who  would  wish  them  true,  from 
giving  them  credit ;  for  the  most  bigoted  enemy  of  the  Irish  wouid 
reject  this  miserable  tale. 

Camden  has  been  absurd  enough  to  perpetuate  this  story,  and  to 
disgrace  his  life  of  Elizabeth  by  the  narration.  "  Desmond  and  his  bre- 
thren,  though  lurking  and  hiding  their  heads,  signified  to  the  lord  jus- 
tice  in  a  long  letter,  that  they  had  undertaken  the  protection  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  Ireland^ — and  that  by  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  direction  of  the  Catholic  king;  and  therefore  they  do 
kindly  advise  him  tojoin  with  them  in  sopious  and  meritorious  a  cause 
for  the  salvation  of  his  ownsoul !  P-^^'^ 
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appearsby  hisletterto  Ormonde,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
was  a  man  of  talents.  The  veriest  idiot  that  ever  existed,  if  he  me- 
ditated  insurrection  or  rebellion,  would  not  destroy  his  castles,  or 
burn  his  towns,  and  desolate  his  countrj. 

The  "  distribution  of  the  ordinance  and  artillery  of  the  forts,  unto 
the  rebels,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  items,  rests  on 
so  rotten  a  foundation,  as  not  to  be  worth  a  moment's  notice.  It  was 
discovered  by  "  a  notefound  in  the  portmantieu  of  doctor  Mlen,  late- 
ly  slalne  in  the  encounter  execiited  hj  sir  JSricholas  Malbie  /" 

The  flagrant  forgery  perpetrated  by  sir  George  Carew,  without  any 
scruple  of  conscience,  and  his  robbery  of  the  Spaniard's  despatches, 
as  stated  in  the  sixth  chapter,  pretty  cleaily  show  what  degree  of 
credit  is  to  be  attached  to  *'  notes  fomid  in  portmanteaus,^^  and  how 
delicate  a  sense  of  honour  was  entertained  by  the  ofiicers  then  em- 
ployed  against  the  Irish. 

On  this  article,  respecting  "  the  ordinance  and  artillery,"  it  may 
be  asked,  had  such  a  circumstance,  which  must  have  been  scarcely 
possible  to  be  concealed,  taken  place,  is  it  at  all  supposable  that  it 
should  not  have  been  discovered  till  the  note  was  found  in  doctor 
Allen's  portmanteau  ?*  To  this  question  no  answer  can  be  given  that 
will  not  stamp  rank  forgery  on  this  " portmanteaii"^  story. 

The  accusation  contained  in  the  eleventh  article  is  obviously  in- 
correct.     The  battle  at  Monaster   Ena  was  fought  during  the  life 

*  This  "  iiote"  of  Dr.  Allen's,  is  entitled  to  further  consideration. 
Perjury  and  forgery  were,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  among  the  most  potent  engines  of  government,  when  any 
sinister  or  flagitious  purpose  was  to  be  effected.  The  instances  of  the 
employment  of  these  vile  means  are  innumerable,  and  lie  scattered 
throughout  the  histories  of  that  period.  The  destruction  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots  was  accomplished  in  a  great  degree  by  such  means.  To  the 
extent  of  the  use  of  forgery  in  the  case  of  Mary,  Camden  bears  am- 
ple  testimony ;— 

."  Verily  there  were  at  this  time  some  suhtile  ivays  taken  to  try 
hotv  men  stood  affected.  Counterfeit  letters  ivere  privily  sent 
in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  fugitives^  and  leftin  Fapists 
houses.  Spies  were  sent  abroad  up  and  down  the  country^  to  take 
notice  of  people^s  discourse^  and  lay  hold  of  their  ivords.  Reporters 
ofvain  and  idle  stories  ivere  admitted  and  credited.'^^^^^ 

These  '*  counterfelt  letters^^  to  entrap  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land,  were  written  about  the  same  period,  as  the  "  note^^  so  conveni- 
ently  '^found^^  in  Dr.  Allen's  portmanteau,  and  by  the  same  kind  of 
men. 

On  their  use  in  Ireland,  and  the  pernicious  effects  they  produced 
on  the  affairs  of  the  insurgents,  Camden  makes  the  following  re- 
mark  : — 

The  deputy  Mountjoy  "  so  cunningly  cherished  a  distrust  which 
he  had  wrought  amongst  the  rebels,  by  counterfeit  letters,  that  mis- 
doubting  one  another,  they  parted  asunder."-°* 
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time  of  sir  William  Drury,"°^  several  months  before  the  proclamation 
appeared:  and  if  the  earl  had  been  guilty  of  so  palpable  an  act  of  re- 
bellion,  as  "  sending  his  piincipal  men,  servitors,  and  followers,  and 
his  household  servants,  as  also  his  chief  captains,  to  assail  sir  Nicho- 
las  Malbie,"  can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  the  government 
would  have  temporized  with  him  any  longer  ? — that  they  would  not 
at  once  immediately  after  the  signal  defeat  of  sir  John  Desmond  in  that 
battle  have  pursued  him  with  fire  and  sword,  as  they  afterwards  did? 
that  they  would  have  allowed  him  time  to  acquire  strength  ?  In  a 
word,  that  he  would  have  sent  his  "  chief  captains,"  &c.  to  the  field, 
thus  exposing  himself  to  all  the  consequences  of  rebellion,  without 
taking  all  the  chances  in  his  power,  for  success,  by  joining  his  brother 
with  all  his  forces  ? 

The  contest  continued  for  three  years  wlth  every  possible  advan- 
tage  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  with  the  utmost  disparity  of 
force  on  that  of  Desmond.  The  horrid  waste  of  human  life,  and  the 
depredation  of  propcrty  with  which  it  tarnished  the  Irish  annals,  be- 
long  to  the  next  chapter.  Suffice  it  here  to  state,  that  John  Desmond 
was  killed  in  1582,  and  the  earl,  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  distress,  and  forced  to  fly  from  place  to  place  to  save  his  life, 
was  murdered  in  1583.  The  manner  oi  his  death  was  as  follows. 

Theearl  of  Ormonde,  his  deadly  enemy,  pursued  him  and  his  wretch- 
ed  adherents,  with  the  most  indefatigable  rancour  and  industry.  He 
finally  retreated  to  a  bog,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  whose  tidelity 
remained  unimpaired  by  his  fallen  fortunes.  When  he  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  they  ventured  out,  and  seized  some  cattle  for  his  sub- 
sistence.  The  owner  of  the  cattle,  and  some  soldiers  of  an  English 
garrison  pursued  the  prey  to  the  bog.  Seeing  a  light  at  some  dis- 
tance  in  a  miserable  hut,  they  advanced  under  the  guidance  of  one 
Kelly,  of  Moriarta.  When  they  entered  the  hut,  they  found  only 
one  venerable  old  man,  feeble  and  languid,  stretched  before  the  fire. 
Kelly  brutally  attacked  and  wounded  him,  without  knowing  who  he 
was.  The  hapless  old  man  invoked  the  ruffian  to  spare  his  life;  and 
supposing,  as  was  natural,  that  the  revelation  of  his  name  would  in- 
spire  pity  and  reverence,and  insure  his  life,  cried  out — "  Spare  me — 
I  am  the  earl  of  Desmond."  He  was  miserably  deceived.  The  dis- 
closure  produced  an  eftect  diametrically  opposite  to  his  expectations. 
It  hastened  his  end.  Kelly  chopped  oft  his  head,  and  conveyed  it  to 
Ormonde,  who  forwarded  it  to  Elizabeth,  by  whose  order  it  was  im- 
paled  on  London  bridge.^°* 

Thus  fell,  a  victim  to  the  malice  and  rapacity  of  his  enemies,  a  no- 
bleman  whose  estates  exceeded  in  extent  those  of  any  other  English 
subject.  They  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,*  and  above  one-third^  of 

*  "  The  earl  of  Desmond  and  his  accomplices  had  forfeited  a  vast 
estate,  amounting  in  all  to- 574,628  acres  of  land.  The  earl  himself 
had  a  prodigious  revenue,  for  these  times  ;  and  perhaps  greater  than 
any  other  subgect  in  her  majesty's  dominions."^^^ 
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them  conveyed  to  some  of  the  leading  dependants  of  the  court,*  at 
the  annual  rent  of  1976/.  7s,  5cL^^^  being  about  two  pence  per  acreJ 

Case  of  Baron  JSTugent,  Lord  Kildare,  Baron  Belvin,  and  others. 

In  the  year  1580,  under  the  administration  of  lord  Grey,  there  was 
a  pretended  discovery  of  a  plot  of  "  divers  noble  familes  in  Leinster, 
most  of  them  descended  of  English  blood,  partly  out  of  aftection  to 
the  Romish  religion,  and  partly  out  of  hatred  to  the  new-come  Eng- 
lish,  who,  many  times,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  law,  excluded 
them  as  mere  Irish  from  offices  of  government  and  magistracy,  to  sur- 
prise  the  lord  deputy  with  his  household ;  to  take  the  castle  of  Dub- 
lin  at  unawares,  where  all  the  provision  of  war  lay ;  and  to  put  the 
English  in  Ireland  every  man  to  the  sword!  and  so  close  were  they 
in  carrying  on  their  conspiracy,  that  they  never  discoursed  about  it 
more  than  two  and  tico  togetherl  J  But  among  somany  as  were  privy 

*  Co.  Waterford,  Sir  Christopher  Hutton  -  -  10,910 

Co.  Cork  and  Waterford,  Sir  W.  Raleigh  -  -  12,000 

Co.  Kerry,  Sir  Edward  Denny              -  -  -  6,000 

Ib.         Sir  William  Harbart            -  -  -  13,276 

Ib.        Charles  Harbart       -             -  -  -  3,768 

Ib.         John  Holly               -            .  -  ,  4,422 

Ib.        Capt.Jenkin  Conway           -  -  .  505    . 

Ib.        JohnChampion         _            -  -  -  1,434 

Cork,  Sir  Warham  Saint  Leger            -  -  -  6,000 

Ib.    HughCaJBf     ^ 6,000 

Ib.     Sir  Thomas  Norris          _            -  -  -  6,000 

Ib.     ArthurRobins     -----  1,800 

Ib.     ArthurHide        -            -            -  -  -  5,574 

Ib.     Francis  Butcher  and  Hugh  Wirth  -  -  24,000 

Ib.     Thomas  Say       -            -            -    .  -  •         -  3,778 

Ib.     ArthurHyde 11,766 

Ib.     Edmund  Spencer             -            -  -  -  3,028 

Cork  and  Waterford,  Richard  Beacon  -  -  6,000 

Limerick,  Sir  William  Courtney          -  -  -  10,500 

Ib.        Francis  Berkly,  Esq.            -  -  -  7,250 

Ib.        Robert  Anslow         -            -  -  -  2,599 

Ib.        Richard  and  Alex.  Fitton     -  -  -  3,026 

Ib.        Edmund  Manwaring,  Esq.  -  -  3,747 

Ib.        Waterford,  and  Tipperary,  Sir  Edward  Fitton  11,515 

Ib.        Wm.  Trenchard,  Esq.          -  -  -  12,000 

Ib.        George  Thornton,  Esq.        -  -  -  1,500 

Ib.        Sir  George  Bourcher,            -  -  -  12,880 

Ib.        Henry  Billingsley,  Esq.        ^       •  -  -  11,800 

Inverary,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond  -  -  3,000 
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to  it,  it  came  at  last  to  light,  and  was  by  the  execution  of  a  fcw  timelj 
extinguished.  The  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  J.  Nugent,  baronof 
the  exchequer,  a  nian  of  a  singidar  good  life  and  repiitation,  who  was 
merely  circumvented,  (as  the  Irish  report,)  by  the  cunnin^  of  his  ad- 
versaries.  He,  relying  upon  the  conscience  of  his  own  innocency, 
when  the  lord  deputy  faithfully  promised  himhislifeif  he  wouldcon- 
fess  himselfguilty,chose  ratherbeingguiltless,  to  undergo  an  infamous 
death,  than  by  betraying  his  own  innocency,  to  lead  an  infamous  life. 
Howsoever  the  truth  were  in  this  matter,  certainly  the  lord  Grey  in- 
curred  great  displeasure  with  the  queen  for  piUting  these  men  to 
death:^^^^ 

That  there  was  no  foundation  for  this  plot — that  it  was  a  mere  fa- 
brication,  similar  to  so  many  which  preceded  and  followed  it,  cannot 
at  this  distance  of  time,  be  satisfactorily  established.  But  I  beg  to 
state  some  circumstances,  which  shed  strong  light  on  the  subject,  and 
afford  the  highest  dejj;ree  of  probability  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  admit,  to  the  idea  of  its  having  been  a  fabrication. 

The  first  circumstance  is  all-important  Camden,  it  appears,  in- 
forms  us  that  the  deputy  "  incurred  great  displeasure  ivith  the  queen 
for  putting  these  men  to  deathP  Queen  Elizabeth's  stern  character  is 
well  known.  She  was  made  of  too  firm  a  texture  to  feel  "  displeasure," 
"  great"  or  small  at  the  execution  of  real  criminals.  Her  "  displea- 
sure"  must  indubitably  have  arisen  from  a  conviction  of  the  innocence 
of  the  sufferers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  assuming  too  much,  to  assert, 
that  this  fact  alone,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  would  war- 
rant  the  most  serious  doubts,  ahnost  amounting  to  a  total  disbelief  of 
the  reality  of  the  plot. 

There  is  another  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  attention.  The 
only  two  original  writers,  who  mention  the  death  of  these  gentlemen, 
as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  aftair,  are  Hooker  and  Camden, 
whose  accounts  are  very  dirt*erent  indeed.  They  were  both  cotempo- 
raries,  the  former  having  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  by  be- 
ing  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  recording  events,  of  many  of  which  he 
was  an  eye  witness.  Camden  received  them  atadistance,  heightened 
and  caricatured  by  the  magnifying  powers  of  common  fame.  Of 
course,  in  the  discrepancy  between  them,  Hooker's  authority  is  far 
more  to  be  relied  on,  than  Camden's.  "  Hooker,  a  cotemporary  wri- 
ter,  resident  and  employed  in  Ireland,  and  by  no  means  partial  to 
the  old  English  race,  doth  not  take  notice  of  this  formidable  conspi- 
racy,  except  by  slightly  mentioning  a  designformed  against  the  per- 
son  of  the  deputy:^^^'^ 

We  may  fairly  assume,  that  had  there  been  any  foundation  what- 
ever  for  the  report  of  the  plot,  as  stated  by  Camden,  it  could  not  have 
escaped  Hooker,  and  would  assuredly  have  been  by  him  recorded. 

How  then,  shall  we  account  for  the  high  colouring  of  the  picture 
by  Camden?  Probably  Grey,  finding  his  conduct  severely  reprobated, 
on  the  ground  of  tl>e  original  story,  added  the  aggravating  particulars 
in  his  statements  to  the  English  ministry,  to  palliate  his  crime. 

The  refusal  of  Nugent,  a  man  of  fair  unblemished  character,  ele- 
vated  station,  and  high  standing  in  society,  to  accept  his  life,  on  con- 
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dition  of  confesslng  himself  guilty  of  the  crinie  alleged  against  him, 
must  be  allovved  to  be  entited  to  the  most  serious  consideration.  It 
"  brought  the  utmost  discredit  on  lord  Grey's  administration."^°^ 

One  other  circumstance,  still  more  important,  remains.  The  earl 
of  Kildare  and  his  son-in-law,  baron  Delvin,  were  among  the  persons 
implicated.  They  escaped  the  axe  and  thegibbetin  Ireland,  and  were 
sent  prisoners  to  England,  "  where  on  a  fair  and  candid  examination, 
they  were  all  acquitted  of  every  charge  and  suspicion  of  disloyalty. 
The  precipitation,  with  which  Nugent  and  the  other  culpritshadbeen 
executed,  now  became  doubly  odious.  Grey  was  represented  as  a 
man  of  blood,  ivho  kad  not  onbj  dishonoured  his  nation  andsovereign 
among  foreigners,  hut  alienated  the  hearts  of  all  the  Irish  siibjects  by 
Tepeated  barbarities.  Detested  in  his  government,  and  severely  cen- 
sured  in  England,  he  grew  weary  of  his  present  charge,  and  petition- 
ed  to  be  recalled.^^io 

These  facts  and  inferences  are  oflfered  to  the  reader's  consideration, 
for  rejection  or  acceptance,  in  proportion  to  their  importance  and 
bearing  on  the  subject.  I  fondly  hope,  that  they  will  satisfy  any  ra- 
tional  mind,  that  the  plot  was,  in  all  probability,  a  contrivance  of 
lord  Grey's  for  the  gratification  of  his  avarice,  or  his  malice,  or  both 
united. 

From  the  mode  in  which  Cox  mentlons  this  plot,  for  whlch  baron 
Nugent  was  sacrificed,  it  is  highly  probable  thathe  disbelieved  it,  al- 
though  he  does  not  expllcitly  express  that  opinion  : — "  Whether  they 
were  guilty  or  not,  I  leave,  (as  I  found  it,)  doubtful.'"^*^ 

Spencer,  who  endeavours  to  defend  Lord  Grey,  states  the 
character  given  of  him  in  England,  In  stronger  terms  than  Leland ; 
and  from  various  circumstances  to  be  found  in  the  Irish  liistory  during 
his  administration,  particularly  the  butchery  at  Smeerwick*,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the  character  was  richly  merlted — "complaint 
vvas  made  against  him,  that  he  was  a  bloodie  man^  and  regarded  not 
the  life  of  her  subiects  no  more  than  dogges^  but  had  ivasted  and  con- 
sumed  ali,  so  as  now  she  had  nothing  almost  left,  but  to  raigne  in  their 
ashes,'^^^^ 

Case  of  the  O^Moores  and  0'  Connors. 

These  two  septs  were  harassed  and  goaded  into  resistance  by  she- 
riffs  and  marshals — ^and  being  unable  to  stand  against  the  forces  of 
the  government,  were  obliged  to  conceal  themselves.  Some  English 
oflicers  having  found  out  their  retreat,  persuaded  them  to  surrender, 
and  proposed  to  make  their  peace.  They  accordingly  went  to  Eng* 
land — but  were  thrown  into  prison— and  their  lands  bestowed  on 
those  whose  insidious  counsels  they  had  foUowed. 

"  Some  English  ofiicers,  who  had  discovered  their  retreats,  pro- 
posed  to  make  their  peace.  It  was  insinuated  with  what  clemency 
the  Irish  Insurgents  in  the  late  reign  had  been  treated,  on  their  sub- 
mission ;  wliat  favours  and  even  what  honours  they  liad  received  at 
the  court  of  England.     They  were  advised  to  take  the  same  course, 

209  Leland,  II.  346.  210  ibid. '  211  Cox,  367. 
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which  they  were  assured  would  be  attended  with  the  same  success. 
Thej  embraced  this  counsel,  submitted,  and  consented  to  attend 
Saint  Leger  into  England.  But  here  tlie  only  favour  granted,  was, 
tliat  they  were  not  brought  to  immediate  execution.  They  were  com- 
miited  to  prison,tlieir  lands  declared  forfeit,  and  granted  to  those  hy 
ivhose  counsels  they  had  surrenderedP^"^^^ 

Tlie  case  of  Shane  or  JoJin  O^JVial. 

Of  all  the  Irish  chieftains  during  the  sixteenth  centurj,  Shane  or 
John  0'Nial,  was  by  far  the  most  powerful.  He  was  regarded  bj  his 
countrymen  as  sovereign  prince  of  Ulster;  of  which  province  aimost 
all  the  nobiiity  and  gentry  were  his  feudatories,  under  different  te- 
nures.  His  estates  were  of  enormous  extent,  and  great  value.  They 
excited  the  rapacity  of  the  Irish  administration  and  its  dependants, 
who  were  on  the  watch  for  a  pretext  to  confiscate  them. 

Forged  plots  were  the  means  resorted  to  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases.  The  temptations  to  subornation,  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting  confiscation,  were  powerful.  And,  as  already  stated,  on  a  for- 
mer  occasion,  peijury  was  a  saleable  commodity.  Thatthe  one  party 
should  buy  oaths,  which  proved  so  valuable,  and  that  the  other  party 
should  sell  them  at  the  regular  market  price,  is  not  wonderful. 

From  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  title  and  estatesof  hisfather, 
he  was  engaged  in  repeated  skirmishes  and  warfare  with  the  English, 
caused  partly  by  their  depredations — partly  on  the  ground  of  pre- 
tended  ()lots — and  partly  from  the  favour  shown  by  the  government 
to  his  bastard  brother  Hugh.  But  into  the  details  of  the  early  part  of 
his  lustory  I  shall  not  enter,  confining  myself  to  those  circumstances 
which  immediately  prcceded  and  led  to  his  destruction. 

After  one  of  those  petty  warfares  he  had  a  conference  with  the  de- 
puty  Sussex,  and  immediately  afterwards  sailed  for  England,  and 
paid  his  first  visit  to  tlie  court  of  Elizabeth  in  Dec.  1561,  whither  he 
went  to  satisfy  the  queen  of  the  provocations  he  had  received,  and  to 
justify  his  conduct.  He  was  received  with  attention — succeeded  com- 
pletely — and  returned  home  in  May,  1562. 

But  liis  enemies  were  indefatigable.  They  thirsted  after  his  pos- 
sessions;  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  dispossess  him;  and  com- 
menced  their  operations  the  very  next  year  after  his  return. 

The  auri  sacra  fames  has  in  all  agesgoaded  mankind,  even  in  well 
regulated  societies,  to  violate  the  rules  of  honour  and  justice.  But  I 
repeat  what  I  have  already  observed,  and  shali  be  occasionally  called 
on  to  reiterate,  that  so  many  of  the  pretended  plots  should  be  su- 
perlatively  absurd,  is  truly  unaccountable.  The  folly  of  the  fabri- 
cators  appears  to  have  kept  pace  with  their  rapacity.  Some  of  these 
plots  seem  as  if  they  were  studiously  contrived,  to  ascertain  novv  far 
public  credulity  could  be  carried. 

The  conspiracy,  or  rather  "  conspiracies,''^  with  which  commenced 
those  nefarious  attempts  on  the  life  and  estate  of  Shane  0'Nial,  which 
were  finally  crowned  with  success,  partake  in  an  eminent  degree  of 
this  character,  and  add  to  the  weight  of  evidence  already  offered  to 
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the  reader,  to  show  by  how  very  slender  and  precarious  a  tenure,life 
and  propertj  were  held  bj  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland. 

For  the  account  of  these  *'  conspiracieSy"  we  are  indebted  to  sir 
James  Ware,  whose  narration  is  given  with  apparent  fuU  reliance  on 
its  genuineness.  And  yet  it  is  so  truly  ludicrous,  that  it  would  at  pre- 
sent  be  treated  with  contempt,  if  offered  tothe  meanest  justice  of  the 
peace,  in  the  country,  againsta  fieid  negro.  The  nature  of  these  '*  con- 
spiracies"  is  given  up  in  the  following  statement: — 

"  At  this  time  the  lord  lieutenant  received  some  intimation  that 
Shane  0'Nial  icas  contriving  new  conspiracies.^^^^* 

This  alarming  exordium  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  some 
most  important  disclosure  was  about  to  be  made — as,  for  instance,  the 
raising  of  large  bodies  of  men  clandestinely — the  purchase  of  quanti- 
ties  of  arms  and  ammunition— the  building  or  repairing  castles  or 
fortifications — or  some  dangerous  machinations,  tending  ''  to  subvert 
the  state."  Such  is  the  promise  held  outby  these  "  neiv  conspiracies^^ 
— but  after  exciting  these  great  expectations,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  is  merely  a  ''  new^^  version  of  a  very  old  fable — Parturiunt 
montes^nascitur  ridiculus  mus.  These  "  new  conspiracies"  sunk 
into  the  foUowing  old  wife's  tale  :* 

"  A  kinsman  of  his,  [Shane  0'NiaPs,]]  drinking  in  company  with 
the  collector  of  the  archbishop  of  Armagh's  revenues  at  Drogheda, 
was  heard  to  swear  by  his  soul,  that  his  cousin  was  a  patient  fool, 
and  so  were  his  ancestors,  in  taking  an  earldom  from  the  kings  of 
England,  when  by  right  themselves  were  kings.  He  further  added  by 
way  of  question,  to  the  bishop's  servant,  Is  it  not  so  ?    The  man  was 

*  The  clue  to  the  proceedings  in  this,  and  in  the  other  cases  already 
uarrated,  is  piain  and  simple — Leland  states  it  in  a  very  few  words: — 

'^  It  was  the  interest  of  the  English  officers  to  represent  their  con- 
duct  in  the  severest  light.  If  once  declared  rebelsy  t/ieir  lands  and 
property  lay  at  the  mercy  of  their  pursuers.^^^^^ 

With  this  clue,  we  can  readily  account  for  the  endless  succes- 
sion  of  fabricated  plots,  and  the  so-often-repeated  aggressions  upon 
tlie  Irish  and  Anglo-Hibernians.  The  temptations  were  irresistible. 
Lord  StrafFord  displays  the  glorious  harvest  which  deputies  reaped 
out  of  these  plots,  and  "  new^^  and  old  "  conspiracies."  To  suppose 
that  their  subordinate  agents  did  not  derive  their  full  share  of  the 
plunder,  would  argue  against  the  universal  experience  of  the  world 
iu  all  analogous  cases. 

*'  Others  had  the  happiness  not  only  to  enjoy,  but  to  have  thcir  la- 
bours  rewarded  besides;  my  lord  Chichester  with  iand  at  one  gift 
worth  at  this  day  te7i  thoiisand  pounds  a  year .' J  the  lord  Falkland  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  money  at  once  /"=^^^ 

Lands  worth  ten  thousund  pounds  a  yearl  Ten  thonsand  pounds  in 
money  at  oncel  What  a  hideous  view  this  affords  of  tlie  affairs  of  Ire- 
land !  How  extensive  the  depredation  on  the  wretched  Irish  to  make 
up  these  preys  !  And  how  strong  the  temptations  such  douceurs  af- 
forded  to  fraud  and  peculation  ! 

« 
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glad  to  comply,  and  to  say  it  was  so,  seeing  six  of  the  Irish  in  the 
room,  with  their  skeans  by  them.  But  as  soon  as  he  canie  to  his  mas- 
ter,  Adam  Loftus,  lie  cried  out,  Pardon  me,  masfer.*  The  arclibishop 
asking  him,  Why,  what  hast  ih^'}  done  ?  He  told  him  the  whoje  story. 
Whereupon  he  wrote  to  the  I     i  lieutenant  about  it.^^-^' 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whic.i  is  greater,  our  disgustatthe  puerility 
of  this  miserable  fabrication,  or  our  abhorrence  of  the  wickedness  of 
those  who  could  make  it  a  pretext  to  plunge  a  large  section  of  coun- 
try  in  all  the  horrors  of  warfare.  A  truant  boy  of  even  mediocre  ta- 
lents,  who  was  planning  to  deceive  and  bar  out  his  schoolmaster, 
would  have  invented  a  more  plausible  tale  toaccomplish  his  purpose. 

These  "  new  conspiracies,"  to  which  so  mucli  importance  was  at- 
tached,  that  they  were  communicated  to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  coun- 
cil,  while  they  prove  the  poverty  of  intellect  of  the  contrivers,  fully 
prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  another  point  of  far  more  im- 
portance — that  is,  the  innocence  of  0'Nial ;  as  a  character  must  be 
very  pure,  indeed,  against  which  no  other  objection  could  be  raised 
by  persons  devoured  by  the  desire  of  dispossessing  him  of  his  estate. 

It  will  doubtless  appear  extraordinary,  but  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
in  consequence  of  these  *'  new  conspiracies,'^^  considerable  bodies  of 
troops  were  raised,  and  dispatched  against  0'Nial — his  territories 
were  invaded — consitlerable  "  preys  of  cattle  made" — and  some 
of  his  towns  taken  and  destroyed.  Both  parties,  however,  fearing  the 
ultiraate  result,  were  inclined  to  a  compromise,  which  accordin^ly 
took  place,  under  the  mediation  of  0'Nial's  kinsman,  tlie  earl  ofkil- 
dare. 

In  an  interview  between  Sydney  and  0'Nial,  the  latter  displayed 
such  talent  and  address,  as  surprised  the  English  officers.  His  claim 
to  the  title  of  0'Nial  and  the  family  estate  had  been  questioned  in  fa- 
vour  of  his  elder  brother  Hugh  and  his  heirs,  who  had  been  counte- 

*This  statement  merits  particular  attention  in  an  important  poinfc 
of  view.  A  nobleman  of  an  illustrious  family  is  denounced  as  a  con- 
spirator,  and  war  is  made  upon  him,  in  consequence  of  the  chattering 
nonsense  of  two  garrulous  servants.  One  of  these  throws  himself  at 
his  master's  feet,  craving  pardon  for  a  crime,  which,  it  is  presumed, 
must  have  been  misprision  of  treason  at  least  I  And  this  paltry  story 
of  the  six  skeans  is  incorporated  into  a  grave  history,  of  considerable 
reputation,  and  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  genuine  I  This  is  one 
of  a  thousand  proofs  how  miserable  a  rhapsody  Irish  history  is,  and 
with  how  much  caution  its  statements  should  be  received  by  those 
who  do  not  willingly  lend  themselves  to  deception. 

t  Sir  James  Ware  informs  that  "  this"  [that  is  to  say,  the  story  of 
0'Nial's  kinsman — and  the  six  skeans — and  the  servant  falling  on  his 
knees]  "  created  a  suspicion  of  what  afterwards  came  to  pass — -for  he 
was  presently  up  in  rebellion  again.^^^'^^  There  is  a  small  error  here, 
a  transposition  of  facts.  He  was  attacked  in  consequence  of  these 
"  7iew  conspiracies^'' — resisted — and  this  was  what  is  styled  "  rebel- 
lion." 
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nanced  by  the  English,  with  a  vievv  of  fostering  dissentions  in  that 
great  familj.*  He  fuUy  established  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of 
IJugh's  pretensions,  as  he  was  the  bastard  son  of  a  blacksmith's  wife, 
by  whose  husband  he  had  been  maintained  till  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  when,  for  the  first  time,  his  mother,  countenanced  by  some  of 
the  dependents  on  the  government,  alleged  him  to  be  the  son  of  Con 
0'Nial,  the  father  of  Shane ;  that  by  no  law  of  England  or  Ireland 
had  a  bastard  a  claim  to  the  inheritance ;  but  tliat  independent  of  his 
ovvn  rights  by  paternity,  he  had  other  claims  of  a  high  and  indefeasi- 
ble  order,  as  he  had  been  freely  and  legitimately  chosen  chief  by  the 
congregated  members  of  the  sept  He  painted  in  glowing  colours  the 
frivolous  grounds  on  vvhich  his  loyalty  and  fidelity  had  been  called  in 
question,  the  injuries  and  outrages  offered  him,  and  the  patience  with 
vvhich  he  had  borne  them.  In  a  vvord,  he  silenced  his  enemies  by 
a  most  eloquent  appeal  to  the  honour,  justice,  and  understanding  of 
his  astonished  auditors.t 

The  council,  nevertheless,  vvere  for  apprehending  him,  notwith- 
standing  the  irrefragable  nature  of  his  pleas  and  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  But  to  this  Sydney  would  not  consent.  He  declined  deciding 
on  the  subject,  and  referred  it  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council. 

Accordingly  0'Nial  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  the  queen 
attended  by  a  train  of  his  gallowglasses,  equipped  in  the  martial  habi- 
liments  of  his  country, "  armed  with  the  battle  axe,  their  heads  bare, 
their  hair  flowing  on  their  shoulders,  their  linen  vests  dyed  with  saf- 
fron,  vvith  long  and  open  sleeves,  and  surcharo;ed  vvith  their  short  mi- 
litary  harness ;  a  spectacle  astonishing  to  the  people,  vvho  imagined 
that  they  beheld  the  inhabitants  of  some  distant  quarter  of  the 
globe  !"=^^9 

He  there  pleaded  his  cause  as  eloquently  and  powerfully  as  hc 
had  done  before  Sydney,  and  vvith  equal  astonishment  on  the  part 
of  his  auditors.  He  carried  conviction  to  tlie  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  covered  his  enemies  vvith  shame.  He  was  favourably  received  by 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  did  homage  and  swore  fidelity.     She  dismiss- 

*  The  vile  system  of  fomenting  dissention  among  the  Irish  had  been 
one  of  the  grand  levers  of  the  government  from  its  first  establishment. 
That  it  vvas  the  favourite  policy  of  Elizabeth's  cabinet  may  be  seen  by 
consultinjz:  Leland,  Vol.  II.  page  355.  It  is  distinctly  avovved  as  the 
policy  of  St.  Leger,  lord  deputy  in  the  rcign  of  Henry  VIII,  that 
*'  he  made  it  his  business  to  break  the  dependencies  of  the  Irish ;  and 
tothatend,  upon  all  references  to  him,  he  took  care  that  the  weaker 
farty  might  depend  on  the  government  for  protectlon,  and  that  he 
should  not  relyupon,  nor  be  under  the  subjection  of  any  othcr."-'^" 

t  "  The  spirit  and  address  of  this  plea  do  not  bespeak  the  sottishness 
and  stupidity  of  a  drunkard.  Sydney  consulted  his  counsellors;  his 
counsellors  vvere  silenced  by  the  reasoning,  and  astonished  at  the 
firmness  of  the  Irish  lord.  By  their  advice  he  replied,  that  the  points 
novv  stated  were  of  too  great  consequence  to  receive  an  immediate 
decision  ;  that  they  were  first  to  be  communicated  to  the  queen."^-^ 
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eil  him  with  honours  and  presents — created  him  a  baron  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland — and  thus  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Irish  parliament. 

On  his  return  home,  anno  1563,  he  fully  redeemed  his  pledge 
of  lojalty.  He  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  with  which  he 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Scotch,  who  liad  invaded  Ulster,  where 
they  had  made  considerable  conquests.  He  completely  subdued  aiid 
drove  them  out  of  the  province,  and  captured  their  general,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  an  engagement.  His  talents  as  a  statesman 
were  notinfeiior  to  those  he  displayed  in  the  field.  To  his  admirable 
system  for  the  administration  of  aftairs  in  Ulster,  Campion  bears 
strong  testimony.  ''  He  reduced  the  north  so  properly,  that  if  amj 
subject  coiild  approve  the  loss  of  money  or  goods,  he  ivoidd  assuredly 
either  force  the  robber  to  restitiUion,  or  of  his  owne  cost  redeeme 
the  harme  to  the  loosers  contentation.^''^^^ 

Cox  passes  an  encomium  on  him,  that  "  he  protected  the  poor,  and 
was  orderly  in  every  thing,  except"  what  he  styles  "  his  tyranny 
over  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Ulster,  whom  he  claimed  to  be  his 
vassals."-^^ 

This  reformation  of  the  country  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  equally 
proves  the  talents  and  merits  of  0'Nial,  and  the  ductility  of  thelrisii 
under  a  good  administration.  It  is  a  strong  satire  on  the  English  po- 
licy,  of  which  the  inevitable  tendency  was  to  deteriorate  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  people. 

But  all  these  services  and  merits  could  not  outweigh  the  demerit 
of  his  great  estate,  which  the  English  who  had  flocketl  to  Ireland  to 
"  better  their  shattered  fortunes"  devourcd  in  expectation. 

The  decree  had  gone  forth  for  his  destruction  Therc  was  in  this 
instance  no  plot  even  pretended.  The  aggrcssion  was  wicked,  wanton, 
and  unprovoked. 

Ware  states  the  ground  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities — 

1566.  "  On  fhe  complainf  of  the  nobility,  the  lord  deputy  raised  a 
great  army  to  root  out  Shane  O^A^^iaiy^"* 

This  requires  explanation.  Sydney,  the  lord  deputy,  was  a  dis- 
ciple  of  Machiavel.  He  distinctly  avowed  his  principle  to  be  divide 
et  impera, 

"  I  am,  and  ever  have  bene  of  opinion,  and  holde  the  same  for  an 
infallible  principle,  that  the  discipacion  of  the  great  Lordes  and  their 
countries,  by  good  distribucion  into  maney  handes,  is  a  sounde  way 
of  proceadinge  to  the  perfecte  reformacion  of  this  unhappie  and  cursed 
estate.'-^-^ 

This  was  his  political  creed — and  like  other  statcsmen  he  believed 
that  the  end  sanctified  the  means.  He  considered  the  power  of  0'Nial 
as  too  formidable  for  the  safety  of  the  English  government,  and  de- 
termined  to  crush  it,  regardless  of  the  fidelity  of,  and  the  services 
rendered  to  the  government  by,  0'Nial. 

As  a  preparatory  measure  he  fostered  and  encouraged  the  jealousies 
of  the  feudatories  of  0'Nial,  particularly  Calvagh,  of  Tyrconnel,  and 
Maguire,  of  Fermanagh,  who  were  rejoiced  to  have  a  chance  of  shak- 
ing  oflftheir  dependence  on  that  chief.   Between  the  seignior  and  his 
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feudatories  discord  almost  always  prevails,  carried  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  proportion  to  the  chance  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  The  enforcement  of  just  claims  by  the  former  is  regarded  as 
oppression  and  exaction  bj  the  latter,  and  the  resistance  of  undue 
ciaims  bj  tlje  feudatorj  as  a  sort  of  treason  bj  the  seignior.  When  an 
artful  politician  is  at  hand  to  fan  the  embers,  flames  never  fail  to 
break  out* 

In  addition  to  these  preparatorj  measures  he  buMt  a  fortress  at 
Derrj  as  a  bridle  on  0'Nial,  where  he  placed  a  garrison  under  the 
command  of  Randolph,  an  English  officer  of  reputation. 

When  all  these  arrangements  were  completed,  the  nobilitj  were 
easilj  instigated  to  make  their  "  complaints,"  as  sir  James  Ware 
states :  and  the  determination  to  "  root  him  out^'^^  long  since  form- 
ed  and  resolved  on,  was  announced.  The  lord  lieutenant  Sussex, 
who  preceded  Sjdnej,  had  received  instructions  from  Elizabetli's 
council,  among  other  items,  "  To  rediice  Sliane  O^J\*ial  by  force  or 
otherwiseP^^^^  '•  Otherwise"  is  here  a  word  of  great  latitude — It  ini- 
plies  "  Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Jicheronta  movebo,^^ 

The  object  must  be  accomplished  bj  force  or  fraud — bj  fair  means 
or  foul.  Doubtless  Sjdnej  had  the  same  instructions — and  fatallj 
for  0'Nial,  he  strictlj  obejed  them. 

Hostilities  began  at  Derrj.  Randolph,  whollj  unprovoked,  made 
an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  0'Nial,  in  which  he  slaughtered 
numbers,  but  deservedlj  lost  his  life  for  liis  wanton  aggression.f 

*  "  Sjdnej  knew  the  most  effectual  method  of  reducing  the  northern 
chieftain,  and  pursued  it  with  vigour  and  address.  It  had  been  hisfirst 
care,  to  engage  the  northern  Irish,  who  had  been  injured  bj  0'NiaI, 
firmlj  to  the  interests  of  the  crown.  He  conferred  with  Calvagh  of 
Tjrconnel,  reinstated  him  in  fuU  possession  of  his  territorj,  and  so 
wrought  upon  him  bj  courtesj,  that  he  acknowledged  the  queen 
his  rightful  mistress,  and  sovereign  of  Ireland,  in  all  causes  ecclesias- 
tical  and  temporal ;  promised  due  obedience  to  her  deputj ;  engaged, 
that  if  it  should  please  her  majestj  at  anj  time,  to  change  the  customs 
of  his  countrj,  and  to  govern  it  bj  her  laws ;  or  to  confer  a  title  of 
honour  on  him,  or  anj  of  his  people,  he  would  assist  and  co-operate 
with  her  gracious  inteiitions;  but  above  all,  he  bound  himself  to  op- 
pose  the  rebel  John  0'Nial  with  all  liis  powers.  In  like  manner  he 
restored  Maguire,  Lord  of  Fermanagh,  to  his  teiTitorj,  and  engaged 
hlm  in  the  service  of  the  queen,  with  several  of  the  Irish  lords  of 
Connaught.  Thus  did  Sjdnej  raise  up  a  number  of  neighbouring 
enemies  against  John  0'Nial,  provoked  bj  his  injuries,  and  ever  readj 
to  seize  the  occasion  of  infesting  him  ;  while  he  himself  took  his  sta- 
tion  on  the  northern  borders  with  a  considerable  force."'^"' 

t  "Randolph,more  spirited  than  cautious,  issued  out  against  a  partj 
of  his  boistcrous  foUowers,  and  repelled  theni  with  considerable 
slaughter — but  lost  his  life  in  the  encounter.  This  action  ivas  not 
justified  bif  any  direct  hostilities  committed  by  O^JSTial — and  therefore 
ajjorded  him  afair  subject  of  complaintJ"*'^-^ 
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This  aflfair  is  otherwise  narrated  in  nearly  all  the  histories.  They 
state  that  0'Nial  assembled  a  body  of  troops  near  Derrj  in  a  bi-avado, 
and  that  Randolph,  irritated,  made  a  sally  out  on  them.  The  object 
is  to  cast  on  0'Nial  the  odium  of  the  ag^i^ression.  But  this  statement 
is  unwarranted.  The  irruption  was  made  in  consequence  of  the 
iflstigated  "  complaints  of  the  nohilityy''  on  which  this  war  of  extermi- 
nation  was  commenced. 

0'Nial  finding  his  fidelity  unavailing  to  secure.  him  from  the  hos- 
tility  of  the  Irish  government,  entered  on  the  war  with  a  degree 
of  vigour  suitable  to  the  energy  of  his  character.  He  soon  overran 
the  territories  of  Maguire,  and  made  a  brave  defence  against  the  com- 
bined  forces  of  the  o;overnment  and  his  former  dependants,  now  ar- 
rayed  in  hostility  against  him.  For  a  time  he  was  tolerably  suc- 
cessful — But  finally  all  his  talents  and  his  energies  were  unavailing— 
his  enemies  were  too  numerous  and  powerful,  and  he  was  defeated  iii 
every  quarter,  and  reduced  to  such  a  very  low  ebb,  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  throwing  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  lord  deputy  and 
suing  for  pardon.  From  this  measure  he  was  dissuaded  by  his  se- 
cretary,  by  whose  advice  he  went  tosolicit  aid  from  apartyof  Scotch 
invaders  who  had  a  camp  at  Clandeboy,  in  the  hope  that,  although 
there  had  been  hostilities  between  them,  they  would  be  willing  to 
unite  with  him  against  the  common  eneuiy,  the  English. 

In  this  attempt  he  was  tlefeated  and  lost  his  life.  Piers,  an  Eng- 
lish  spy,  in  the  pay  of  the  lord  deputy,  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  lay  a  snare  for  the  formidable  enemy  of  the  Irish 
government,  whose  name,  even  in  his  fallen  fortunes,  was  still  an  ob- 
ject  of  dread.  He  bribed  some  of  the  Scotch  to  commence  an  alter- 
cation  with  0'Nial's  secretary,  which,  with  some  address  and  ma- 
nagcment,  was  worked  up  into  an  affray  wherein  the  Scotch  butcher- 
ed  the  chief  and  all  his  foUowers.  Piers  cut  oftMiis  head,  and  sent  it 
to  thc  deputy,  who  had  it  stuck  on  a  pole,  on  the  top  of  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  and  paid  the  spy  one  thousand  marks  as  a  reward  for  tliis  ho- 
nourable  service !  !'"-^ 

In  consequence  an  act  of  attainder  was  passed,  by  which  0*NiaPs 
estate  was  confiscated,  and  his  name  extinguished.  The  details 
of  this  act,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  speciniens  of  legisla- 
tion  extant,  belong  to  the  seventh  chapter,  devoted  to  the  deveiope- 
ment  of  the  frauds  and  corruptiou  practised  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

The  extent  of  the  forfeited  lands  was  enormous — ^being,  according 
to  sir  John  Davies,  more  than  half  the  province  of  Ulster.* 

Of  the  extreme  inaccuracy  and  misrepresentation  of  the  English 
histories  of  Irish  affairs,  the  instances  are  numberless,  as  have  ap- 
peared  and  will  appear  throughout  this  Vindication.  Tlie  ruleofthose 
who  administered  the  government  of  Ireland,  was  to  blacken  and  de- 

*  "  To  augment  the  king's  revenue,  in  the  same  parliament,  upon  the 
attainder  of  Shane  0'Neal,  he  resiimed  andvested  in  the  croivn  more 
than  half  the  province  of  Ulster.^^-^^^ 
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fame,  and  to  render  odious  and  contemptible,  as  far  as  in  their  power, 
those  whom  thej  had  deterinined  to  destroy. 

0'Nial  affords  a  strong  exemplification.  This  nobleman,  who 
amazed  Sydney  and  his  council  with  his  powers  and  his  eloquence, 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable  and  striking,  who,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
judices  existing  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  againstthe  Irishin  general, 
and  himself  in  particular,  ingratiated  himself  by  his  address  and  ta- 
lents,  into  her  favour  and  that  of  her  ministers,  is  represented  by 
most  of  the  English  writers  as  a  mere  brute  and  savage,  destitute  of 
humanity  and  cultivation.  Among  the  absurd  tales  fabricated  against 
him,  one  was,  that  he  huiig  one  of  his  followers  for  eating  Eng- 
lish  hread!  !  Another,  that  he  was  lost  in  habits  of  the  most  beastly 
intemperance.* 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  both  these  stories  are  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation.  They  are  belied  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
history.  Campion  states  a  trait  of  his  daily  conduct,  which  displays 
humanity  and  religious  feeling,  not  very  consistent  with  the  tales 
narrated  of  liim  by  his  enemies — "  Sitting  at  meate,  before  he  put  one 
morsel  into  his  mouth,  he  used  to  slice  a  portion  above  tlie  dayly 
almes,  and  send  it,  namely,  to  some  begger  at  his  gate,  saying,  it  was 
meete  to  serve  Christ  first."^^*  This  is  not  the  act  of  such  a  deplora- 
ble  wretch  as  he  has  been  pourtrayed.  The  idea  of  putting  one  of 
his  followers  to  death  for  eating  English  bread  is  too  farcical,  and  is 
a  mere  nursery  tale.  Let  it  be  observed  that  while  Leland  and  other 
writers  state  that  he  hung  only  one  of  his  foUowers — Camden  extends 
the  story  to  the  plural  number — "  He  strangled  some  ofhis  own  'inen 
for  that  theijfed  on  English  bread,^'^^'^ 

*"  *  "  Albeit  he  had  most  commonlie  two  hundred  tunnes  of  wines 
in  his  cellar  at  Dundrum,  and  had  his  full  fill  thereof,  yet  was  he 
never  satisfied  till  he  had  swallowed  vp  maruellous  great  quantities 
of  vsquebagh,  or  aqua  vitge,  of  that  countrie;  whereoiso  vnmeasura- 
blie  he  would  drinke  and  bouse,  that/or  the  quenching  of  the  heat  of 
the  bodie,  which  by  that  meanes  was  most  extremelie  inflamed,  and 
distempered,  he  was  eft  soones  conueid,  as  the  common  report  was, 
into  a  deep  pit,  and  standing  upright  in  the  saine,  the  earth  was  cast 
round  about  him^  up  to  the  hard  chin,  and  there  he  did  remaine  vn- 
till  such  time  as  his  body  was  recouered  to  some  temperatitre ! !  by 
which  meanes,  though  he  came  after  in  some  better  plight,  yet  his 
manners  and  conditions  dailie  worse."^^^ 
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tflde-spread  rapiney  with  the  desolation  and  conflagration  of  houses, 
villages,  and  towns.  Ruthless  ferocity.  Indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
men,  wome7i,  and  children,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or 
condition. 

"  His  reahn  a  slaughier-Iwnse — liis  mbjects  slain." 

Shakspeare. 
"No  ag-e  wa3  spared;  no  sex,  nay  no  degree; 
Not  infants  in  the  porch  of  life  were  free  : 
The  sick,  the  old,  who  could  but  hope  a  day 
Longer  by  nature's  bounty,  not  let  stay. 
Virgins  and  widows,  matrons  and  pregnant  wives, 
All  died.  'Twas  crime  enough  that  they  had  Uves. 
To  strike  but  only  those  who  could  do  hurt, 
Was  dull  and  poor." — B.  Johnson. 

THE  unaniraous  voice  of  Europe  has  justly  stamped  the  name  of 
Louis  XIV.  with  infamy  for  the  barbarous  and  brutal  desolation  of  the 
Palatinate,  wherefireand  sword  made  horrible  devastation  in  a  flourish- 
ing;and  populous  country.  Froni  this  hideous  stain,  theherd  of  pension- 
edflatterers,  as  well  those  who  surrounded  his  throne,  as  those  whose 
adulation  was  purchased  abroad  by  his  treasury,have  in  vain  atteinpt- 
ed  to  exculpate  him.  To  the  end  of  time  it  will  adhere  to  his  memory. 
This,  however,  is  for  one  palatinate  war,  and  the  destruction  of  a  small 
territory.  Ireland  exhibited  a  palatinate  war  in  one  quarter  or  other, 
almost  incessantly  for  centuries,  and  the  same  brand  must  eternally 
attach  to  the  commanders  of  the  English  armies  there.  Their  mur- 
derous  and  desolating  system  of  warfare  against  the  ill-fated  Irish, 
duriug  the  period  embraced  in  this  portion  of  the  present  work,  has 
few  parallels  in  liistory,  except  amongthe  most  ferocious  of  mankind. 
Allowing  for  the  scale  of  operations,  these  commanders  may  fairly  vie 
with  Attila,  Genghis  Khan,  Bajazet,  or  Barbarossa,  so  far  as  the  nar- 
row  limits  of  the  island  permitted.  They  were  actuated  by  a  perfectly 
congenial  spirit,  and  deserve  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of 
desolation,  in  company  with  those  destroyers  of  mankind.  Attila,  or 
any  devastator  more  fell  than  Attila,  could  do  no  more  in  the  utmost 
exercise  of  ferocity,  than  burn  whole  towns  and  villages — destroy  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  famine  and 
pestilence — and  slaughter  indiscriminately,  man,  woman,  and  child- 
Such  were  the"expIoits  that  signalized  the  career  of  the  armies  of  the 
Irish  government.  No  tiger  or  hysema  was  ever  devoured  with  a  more 
ravenous  thirst  of  blood.  Wherever  their  power  extended,  during 
what  they  styled  insurrection  or  rebellion,  the  fire  and  sword  con- 
sumed  every  thing — and  "  nothing  was  spared  whichflre  and  sword 
coiild  consume.^^-^^  These  are  the  words  of  Hooker,  one  of  their  own 

25J4  Supra,  page  100. 
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historians,  in  relation  to  the  Desmond  vvar ;  but  they  apply  to  most  of 
their  other  wars  with  equal  force.  Illustrious  men,  whose  heroism, 
public  spirit,  zeal,  and  ardour,  in  the  glorious  cause  of  the  liberty  of 
their  country,  entitle  them  to  rank  with  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas, 
Alfred,  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  prince  of  Orange,  or  Washington,  were 
infamously  devoted  to  an  ignominious  death  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon  hangman,  cut  down  alive,  embowelled  and  quartered — and  their 
estates  conliscated  with  as  little  regard  to  honour,  honesty,  or  justicej 
as  ever  was  displayed  by  Blackbeard  the  pirate. 

This  is  a  tremendous  picture,  and,  provided  its  correctness  can  be 
established,  is  Gnough  to  make  the  hair  of  one's  head  stand  on  end — 
to  excite  the  most  deep-rooted  abhorrence  of  the  perpetrators— and 
an  equally  deep-rooted  sympathy  for  the  sufferers.  To  produce  these 
effects,  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to  establish  the  fidelit}^  of  the  portrait 
by  such  evidence  as  will  preclude  doubt  or  denial.  This  melancholy 
task  I  undertake.  I  require  credit  for  no  fact,  unless  it  rest  on  the 
authority  of  the  perpetrators  themselves,  or  their  own  histori^ns.  I 
disclaim — a  plan  unexampled — all  the  testimony  of  the  sufferers  or 
their  friends. 

Frora  the  contents  of  this  chapter  it  will  appear  clearly,  that  for 
centuries,  Ireland  was  a  great  human  slaughter  house,  and  that  the 
land  was  literally  flowing  with  blood.  The  murder  of  every  hu- 
man  being,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition— the  conflagra- 
tion  of  every  species  of  building — and  the  destruction  of  every  thing 
calculated  to  minister  to  the  sustenance  of  man  or  beast,  for  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  miles,  was  an  almost  every  day  occurrence,  nar- 
rated  with  as  much  sang  froid,  as  a  party  of  Cherokees  would  detail 
their  incendiary  and  tomahawking  incursions  against  the  neighbour- 
ing  savages. 

Next  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  people,  and  confla^ra- 
tion  of  property,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  warfare  agamst 
the  Irish,  was  the  plunder  of  cattle  wherever  the  English  armies 
came.  Every  cow  or  horse,  or  sheep  they  met  with,  no  matter  to  whom 
belonging,  was  legitimately  seized  and  swept  away  as  spolia  opima. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  are  to  be  found  stated  in  the  histories,  thus 
appropriated  by  the  marauding  parties  that  were  let  loose  in  everj 
quarter  of  the  country  for  rapine  and  siaughter. 

"  Aud  as  they  went,  they  drove  the  whole  country  before  them 
unto  the  ventrie,  and  by  that  means  they  preyed  and  took  all  the  cat- 
tle  in  the  country,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  kine,  besides 
horses,  garrons,  sheep,  and  goats :  and  all  such  people  as  they  met^ 
they  did  without  mercy  put  to  the  sword  ;  by  these  means,  the  whole 
country  having  no  cattle  nor  kine  left,  they  were  driven  to  such  ex- 
tremities,  that/or  want  of  victuals  they  were  either  to  die  and  perish 
forfaniine^  or  to  die  unaer  the  swordllP^^^^ 

"  The  soldiers,  likewise,  in  the  camp,  were  so  hot  upon  the  spur/ 
and  so  eager  upon  the  vile  rebels,  that  that  day  they  spared  neither 
many  woman  nor  child!!!  but  all  was  committed  to  ihe  sword!!!*^^^^ 

'•  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  June  the  lord  justice  invaded  and  de- 
stroyed  Clanawleft,  and  thence  marched   tlirougli   Sleulogher  to 
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Kerry,  and  oii  the  fifteenth  took  a  prey  of  one  thousand  kine  and 
many  sheepy^^'' 

"  The  governor  of  Carricfergus,  sir  Arthur  Chichester,  issued  from 
his  quarters,  and /or  twenty  miles  round  reduced  the  country  to  a  de- 
sert.  Sir  Samuet  Bagnal,  with  the  gai^ison  of  JSTewry,  proceeded 
ivith  the  same  severity,  and  laid  waste  all  the  adjacent  lands,  All  the 
English  garrisons  were  daily  employed  inpillaging  and  wastingP'-^^^ 

"  By  reason  of  the  continuall  persecuting  of  the  rebels,  who  could 
have  no  breatli  nor  rest  to  releeve  themselves,  but  were  alwaies  by 
one  garrison  or  other  hurt  and  pursued ;  and  by  reason  the  harvest 
was  taken  from  them,  their  cattels  in  great  numbers  preied  from  them, 
and  the  whole  countrie  spoiled  and  preied :  the  poore  people,  who 
liued  onelie  upon  their  labors,  and  fed  by  their  milch  cowes,  were  so 
distressed,  that  they  would  follow  after  the  goods  which  were  thus 
taken  from  them,  and  offer  themselves,  their  wives,  and  children.  ra- 
ther  to  be  slaine  hy  the  armie,  than  to  suffer  the  famine  wherewith 
they  were  now  pinched.^^^^^ 

1510.  "  They  marched  into  Desmond  without  opposition,  burning 
and  spoiling  all  as  they  went.^^~*^ 

1521.  "  Surry  left  a  garrison  there,  and  burnt  the  country  till  the 
iwenty-third  of  July.^^^*^ 

1530.  "  Having  preyed  the  country,  he  returned  with  these  happy 
firstfruits  of  his  government,'"^^*^ 

1538.  "  Thereupon  the  deputy  marched  against  Savage,  a  degene- 
rate  Englishman,  into  Ards  and  Lecale,  and  there  he  took  Mac  Genis 
his  castle  of  Dundrum,  and  seven  castles  more,  and  wasted  and  preyed 
all  that  country ;  and,  which  was  worse,  he  bumt  the  cathedral  church 
of  Doivne,  anadefaced  the  monuments  of  the  saints,  Patrick,  Bridget, 
and  Columbus,  and  committed  many  other  sacrileges.'^^^*^ 

155T.  "  The  lord  deputy  on  the  twenty-fifth  took  a  prey,  and  came 
to  Armagh,  the  rebels  still  flying  before  him  ;  on  the  twenty-seventh 
he  burnt  Armagh,  except  the  church."^** 

1600.  "  Captain  Flower  was  sent  into  Carbry  with  1200  foot,  and 
100  horse,  and  burnt  and  preyed  as  far  as  Ross.^^^*^ 

1 600.  "  On  the  28th  of  May,  the  president  entred  Cianwilliam, 
and  John  Burk  refused  to  submit  personally,  pretending  that  his 
priests  taught  him  that  it  was  a  mortal  sin  so  to  doe.  The  president 
disdaining  that  frivolous  answer,  the  next  day  burnt  and  destroyed 
his  houses,  corn,  and  country ;  and  then  on  the  30th  of  May,  Burk 
came  and  submitted."^*^ 

1600.  "  The  president  sent  Maurice  Stack,  with  50  mento  Kerry, 
where  he  surprized  Liscaghan  castle,  hurnt  Mare,  and  preyed  the 
countryP^*'' 

**The  same  dsiy  fftie-eight  were  executedin  the  market  place.^^^*^ 

"The  earle  of  Clanricardhad  many  faire  escapes,  being  shot  through 
his  garments,  and  no  man  did  bloody  his  sword  more  than  his  lord- 
ship  did  that  day,  and  would  not  suffer  any  man  to  take  any  of  the 
Irish  prisoners,  but  bade  them  kill  the  re6e?s."249 
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"  Wliome  though  until  hir  majesties  pleasure  knowne  he  did  for- 
beare,  yet  the  residue  he  spared  not:  but  after  their  deserts,  he  exe-r 
cuted  in  infinit  numbers.'^^"^^ 

''  The  president  therefore,  aswell  to  debarre  these  straglers  from 
releefe,  as  to  preventall  meanes  of  succours  toOsulevan,if  hee  should 
returne  with  new  forces,  caused  all  the  coiinty  of  ICerry  and Desmond, 
Beare^  Bantry^  and  Carbery  to  be  left  absohitely  ivasted.^^^^^ 

"  Tliey  passed  the  next  morning  over  the  bridge  of  Adare,  and  by 
the  waie,  they  burned  and  spoiled  the  countrie.^^^^^ 

"  On  the  first  of  May,  Capt.  Taaf  took  a  prey  of  300  cows,  and 
many  sheep,  and  on  the  second,  Capt.  John  Barry  brought  in  another 
prey  of  500  cows,  300  sheep,  and  300  garrons ;  and  on  the  8th,  300 
men  were  in  the  night  sent  to  ArtuUy  to  meetsir  Charles  Wilmotfs 
forces,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  camp;  which  was  effected  to  the 
great  grief  of  the  rebels,  and  a  prey  of  4000  cows  was  taken  in  Ive- 
ragh."^^^ 

''  Upon  the  fifth  of  May  hee  secretly  dispatched  a  partie  of  men, 
which  burnt  and  spoyled  all  the  countrey,  and  returned  with  foure 
thousand  coives,  besides  sheepe  and  garrons.^^^^* 

"The  lord  justice  marched  a  few  miles  in  Mac  Aulies  countrie, 
spoiling,  defacingj  and  burning  fhe  same?^^^^ 

"  On  the  31  st  of  October,  the  English  took  a  prey  of  2000  sheep, 
and  1000  garrons,  from  0'Sullivan  and  the  Irish,  who  fought  very 
smartly  for  their  cattel,  so  that  many  were  slain  on  either  side."^^^ 

"  They  tooke  also  from  thence  certaine  cowes  and  sheepe,  which 
were  reserved  there  as  in  a  sure  storehouse,  and  put  the  churles  to 
the  sivord  that  inhabited  therein.^^^^^ 

"  Great  were  the  services  which  these  garrisons  performed :  for  sir 
Richard  Pierce  and  captain  George  Flower,  with  their  troopes,  left 
neither  corn  nor  horne,  nor  house  unburnt,  betiveen  Kinsale  and 
Ross.  Captain  Roger  Harvie,  who  had  with  him  his  brother,  captain 
Gawen  Harvie,  captaiii  Francis  Slingsbie,  captain  William  Stafford, 
and  also  the  companies  of  the  lord  Barry  and  the  treasurer,  with  the 
Presidenfs  horse,  did  the  like  between  Roas  and  Bantry.^^"^^ 

"  Some  were  slain  of  the  lord  governor's  men,  though  not  so  many, 
amongst  whom  captain  Zouche's  trumpeter  wasone;  which  so  grieved 
the  lord  general  i\\a.t  he  commanded  all  the  houses,towns,  and  villages, 
in  that  country,  and  about  Lefinnen,  which  in  any  way  did  belong  to 
the  earl  of  Desmond,  or  of  any  of  his  friends  and  foUowers,  to  be 
burned  and  spoiledHP^^'"^ 

"  Hereupon  Sir  Charles,  with  the  English  regiments,  overran  all 
Beare  and  Bantry,  destroying  all  that  they  could  jind  meetfor  the  re- 
lief  of  men,  sods  that  country  ivas  wholly  wasteaUP''^^^ 

"  The  next  daie  following  being  the  twelfe  of  March,  the  lord 
justice  and  the  earle  divided  their  armie  into  two  several  companies 
by  two  ensigns  and  three  together,  the  lord  justice  taking  the  one 
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side,  and  the  other  taking  the  other  side  of  Slewlougher,  and  so  they 
searched  the  woods,  biirned  the  towne,  and  killed  that  daie  aboiU 
foure  hundred  wen,  and  returned  the  same  night  wiih  all  the  cattell 
which  they  found  that  daie ! ! ! 

"  And  the  said  lords,  being  not  satisfied  with  this  daie^^s  serviceH 
they  did  likewise  the  next  daie  divide  themselves,  spoiled  and  con- 
sumed  the  whole  countrie  until  it  was  nighHP^^^^ 

"  They  passed  overthe  same  into  Conilo,  where  the  lord  justice 
and  the  earl  of  Ormond  divided  their  companies,  and  as  they  march- 
ed,  they  burnedand  destroyed  the  country  ;  and  they  both  that  night 
encamped  within  one  mile  at  Kilcolman."-^^ 

"  He  divideth  his  companies  into  foure  parts,  and  they  entered  into 
foure  severall  placcs  of  the  wood  at  one  instant ;  and  by  that  meanes 
they  scowred  the  wood  throughout,  in  killing  as  mannie  as  they  tooke^ 
but  the  residue  fled  into  the  mountains.'"^^^ 

"  There  were  some  of  the  Irish  taken  prisoners,  that  offered  great 
ransomes;  but  presently  upon  their  bringing  to  the  campe,  theyivere 
hanged.^^^^^ 

"  Then  dividing  into  three  parts  marched  to  Dingle,  and  as  they 
went,  they  drove  the  whole  country  before  them,  whereby  they  took 
a  prey  of  eight  thousand  cows,  hesides  garrons,  sheep^  Sfc.  and  slew  a 
great  many  people,  and  had  slain  more  but  that  sir  William  Winter 
gave  many  of  them  protections."-^^ 

"One  hundred  and  forty  of  his  gallow-glasses  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  intercepted  and  made  prisoners ;  and  as  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived  that  the  rebels  advanced  and  prepared  to  give  batlle,  Skef- 
iington,  with  a  barbarous  precaution,  ordered  these  ivretches  to  be 
slaughtered  ;  an  order  so  effectuaUy  executed,  that  but  one  of  all  the 
number  escaped  the  carnage.^-'^^^ 

"  Capteine  Macworth  recouvered  the  possession  of  the  whole,  and 
did  putfiftie  to  the  sword,  of  which  nineteene  were  found  to  be  Spa- 
niards :  and  six  others  he  tooke,  whereof  one  ivas  a  woman,  which 
were  executed  in  tlie  campe!  None  were  saved  that  daie  but  onelie 
the  capteine  Julio,  whom  the  lord  justice  kept  for  certaine  conside- 
rations  two  or  three  daies :  but  in  the  end  he  was  hanged  as  the  rest 
were  before  him."-^'' 

"Sir  Charles  Wilmot  with  his  regiment  was  sent  againe  into 
Kerry,  (vvhich  countrey  having  therein  great  store  of  corne  and 
cattle,  would  otherwise  haue  beene  left  open  to  the  rebels  reliefe,) 
with  direction  to  rempue  all  the  inhabitants  with  their  goods  and  cat- 
tle,  over  the  mountaine  into  the  small  county  of  Limerick,  and  such 
corne  as  could  not  be  presently  reaped  and  convaied,  (as  aforesaid,) 
hee  was  commanded  to  burne  and  spoijle  the  saHie."^^^ 

"From  this  he  tooke  his  journie  towards  Corke,  and  in  his  waie  at 
Drunfening  he  tooke  a  preie  of  one  thousand  five  liundred  kine  or 
coweSt  which  were  all  driven  and  sent  unto  Corke."-^^ 
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"  When  after  great  trauels  they  had  marueloicslie  wastedand  spoil- 
ed  the  cnimtrie,  they  appointed  to  march  to  Carigofoile,  and  to  laie 
siege  to  the  same."^^° 

"  They  wasted  and  forraged  the  countrey^  so  as  in  a  small  time 
it  was  not  able  to  giue  the  rehels  any  reliefe,  having  spoiled  and 
brought  into  their  garrisons  the  mostpart  of  their  corne,  being  newly 
reaped.''^^'^^ 

1600.  "On  the  12th  of  August,  Mountjoy  with  560  foot,  and  60 
horse,  and  some  voluntiers,  marcht  to  Naas,  and  thence  to  Philips- 
town,  and  in  his  way  took  a  prey  of  200  cows,  700  garrons,  and  500 
sheep,  and  so  burning  the  country.^^^'^'^ 

1600.  "  Sir  Arthur  Savage,  governour  of  Connagh,  designed  to 
meet  the  lord  lieutenant,  but  could  not  accomplish  it,  though  he 
prey^d  and  spoiVd  the  country  asfar  as  he  came.^^^^^ 

1600.  "  Mountjoy  staid  in  this  country  till  the  23d  of  August,and 
destroyed  10,000/.  worth  of  corn,  andslew  more  or  less  ofthe  rebels 
every  day.  One  Lenagh,  a  notorious  rebel,  was  taken  and  hang'd,  and 
a  prey  of  1000  cows,  500  garrons,  and  many  sheep,  was  taken  by  sir 
Oliver  Lambert,  in  Daniel  Spany's  countrey,  with  the  slaughter  of  a 
great  many  rebels.^^^~* 

1601.  "  Then  he  wasted  Sleugh-Art,  a  little  country  in  Tir-Oen, 
full  of  woods  and  bogs,  aboutffteen  miles  long.^^'^'^^ 

1601.  "  It  was  not  long  before  he  did  invade  Macduflfs  country 
and  took  a  prey  of  1000  cows,  and  burnt  what  he  could  not  carry 
away.^^^~'^ 

1601.  "  The  deputy  sent  out  sir  Henry  Danvers  with  300  foot  io 
hiirn  ahout  20  houses,  which  he  effected.''^'^''^ 

"  The  Leinster  rebels,  by  driving  the  royalists  into  their  fortified 
towns,  and  living  long  without  molestation,  had  cultivated  their  lands 
and  established  an  unusual  regularity  and  plenty  in  their  districts. 
But  now  they  were  exposed  to  the  most  rueful  havock  from  the  queen's 
forces.  The  soldiers,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  of^cers,  every 
ivhere  cut  down  the  standing  corn  with  their  swords,  and  devised 
every  means  to  deprive  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.''^'^ 

"  There  was  taken  from  them  in  that  dayes  service,  2000  cowes, 
4000  sheepe,  and  1000  garrons.""7o 

"  Wee  got  the  armes  of  100  and  fourtie,  and  all  their  horses,  cowes, 
sheepe,  and  garrons,  that  were  in  the  countrey  neere  adjoyning."^***^ 

The  garrison  of  Smerwick,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  consisting  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  chiefly  Italians,  was  besieged  by  the  lord 
deputy  Arthur  Gray,  anno  1579,  and  after  a  short  resistance,  oft*ered 
to  capitulate.  Terms  being  inexorably  refused,  they  were  constrain- 
ed  to  surrender  on  mercy.  Exceptthe  oflicers  and  the  Irish,  the  lat- 
ter  of  whom  were  reserved  for  an  ignominious  death  on  the  gallows, 
they  were  all  infamously  butcheredin  cold  blood.  To  Walter  Raleigh, 
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on  vvhose  chivalrous  spirit  so  much  applause  has  been  lavished,  was 
comraitted  the  perpetration  of  this  murderous  deed.* 

A  loud  cry  ot"  indignation  was  raised  on  the  continent  at  this  bar- 
baritj.  Elizabeth,  ashamed  of  the  atrocity,  and  desirous  to  exculpate 
herself  from  any  connivance  at,  or  participation  in,  tlie  guilt,  express- 
ed  the  strongest  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  thedeputy,  who,  in 
palliation,  asserted  that  the  prisoners  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  his 
own  army — that  a  body  of  Irish  was  approaching — and  that  selfde- 
fence  obliged  him  to  pursue  the  sanguinary  course  he  had  adopted.f 

If  the  pleas  of  criminals  wereto  be  allowedto  pass  current,there  never 
was  a  crime  which  would  not  be  obliterated  from  the  records  of  jus- 
tice.  The  most  atrocious  deeds  vvould  be  not  merely  palliated,  but 
proved  entitled  to  applause.  Gray's  apology  vvill  not  stand  the  test  of 
a  momenfs  inquiry,  as  vvill  appear  from  the  sanguinary  career  uni- 
forraly  pursued  at  this  period  by  this  very  deputy  and  the  other  Eng- 
lish  officers,  in  cases  vvhere  there  vvas  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  to 
justify  their  barbarity. 

A  case  in  point,  to  establish  this  position,  occurred  a  very  fewyears 
after,  with  respect  to  certain  Spaniards,  who  were  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  who  took  refuge  in  some  caves  from  whence  they 
were  drawn  out,  and  in  the  same  murderous  spirit,  as  dictated  tlie 
massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Smervvick,  tvvo  hundred  of  them  vvere 
cruelly  beheaded.  Here  there  vvas  not  tlie  slightest  plea  of  danger 
from  the  extension  of  mercy.^ 

Among  the  odious  features  of  the  horrible  warfare  waged  in  Ire^ 
land,  the  foUowing  may  claim  a  conspicuous  place.  Whenever  the 
Irish  were  pursued,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  tlie  swords  of  their 
enemies,  any  of  their  countrymen,  to  vvhom  they  fled  for  safety,  or 
who,  from  motives  of  humanity,  afforded  them  shelter,  were  doomed 
to  destruction — their  houses  were  burned,  and  themselves  and  fami- 
lies  exterminated.§ 

*  "  That  mercy  for  which  they  sued  was  rigidly  denied  to  them. 
Wingfield  was  commissioned  to  disarm  them,  and  vvhen  this  service 
was  performed,  an  English  company  was  sent  into  the  fort  The  Irish 
rebels  found  there  vvere  reserved  for  execution  by  martial  lavv.  Tiie 
Italian  general  and  some  officei-s  vvere  made  prisoners  of  war;  but 
the  gai^Hson  was  butchered  in  cold  blood  ;  nor  is  it  without  pain  that 
ive  find  a  service  so  horrid  and  detestable  committed  to  sir  Walter 
Baleigh.'''^'^ 

t  "  The  queen  wished  it  had  not  been  done,  detesting  from  her  heart 
such  cruelty,  though  necessary,  against  persons  vvho  had  yielded  them- 
selves;  and  hardly  did  she  allow  of  the  reasons  for  the  slaughter 
committed."^^^ 

X  "  The  deputy  sent  Fowl,  deputy-marshal,  who  drew  them  out  of 
their  lurking-holes  and  hiding-places,  and  beheaded  about  two  hun- 
dred  of  tliem.  This  carriage  the  queen  condemned  from  her  heart, 
as  savouring  of  too  great  cruelty."^^'^ 

§ "  The  president  having  received  certaine  information,  that  the 
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A  castle  was  besieged  on  the  sea  coast.  The  ofRcer  who  cowv- 
manded  the  besiegers,  thirsting  after  the  blood  of  the  ill-fated  wretches, 
and  fearful  lest  anj  of  the  victims  ^\itli  whom  he  desired  to  glut  his 
vengeance,  should  escape  bj  sea,  placed  some  boats  to  intercept  them, 
bj  the  crews  of  which  they  were  slaughtered.* 

Another  castle  was  besieged  by  the  sanguinary  Charles  Wihnot, 
and  undermined  so  far  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  beingblown  up.  The 
garrison,  who  had  bravely  defended  themselves  for  three  weeks,  deter- 
mined  tosurrenderandbegged  for  mercy  on  their  knees.  Theirheroism 
would  have  secured  favour  and  pardon  from  any  enemy  possessed  of 
a  single  spark  of  generosity.  But  their  supplications  were  as  inef- 
fectual  with  Wiimot,  as  the  bleatings  of  an  innocent  lamb  with  a 
ravenous  wolf.  They  were  all  hanged.f 

Mounster  fugitives  were  harbored  in  those  parts,  having  before  burn- 
ed  all  tlie  homes  and  come,  and  taken  great  preyes  in  Owny  Omul- 
rian,  and  Kilquig,  a  strong  and  fast  countrey,  not  farre  from  Lime- 
rick,  diverted  his  forces  into  East  Clanwilliam  and  Muskry-quirke, 
where  Pierce  Lacy  had  lately  beene  succoured,  and  havassing  the 
coutitrey,  killed  all  mankind  that  were  found  therein,for  a  terrour  to 
those  as  shoidd giue  reliefe.,  to  runnagate  traitorsl!  thence  we  came 
into  Jlrleghe  woods,  ivhere  ivee  did  tJie  like^  not  leaving  behind  2is 
man  or  heast,  corne  or  caitle,  except  such  as  had  beene  conveied  iut9 
eastles !  /"-^^ 

1600.  "  About  the  18th  of  December,  sir  Francis  Barkley  having 
notice  that  many  rebels  were  relieved  in  Clanawly,  marcht  thither 
and  got  a  prey  of  1000  cows,  200  garrons,  many  sheep,  and  other 
booty^  and  had  the  kiUing  ofmany  traytors."^^^ 

*  "  Some  fortie  of  them  made  a  sally  out  of  the  castle  to  the  sea  side, 
whither  our  men  pursuing  them  on  the  one  side,  and  theybeingcrost 
by  captaine  Blundell  with  a  small  party  of  men,  (on  the  outside  of 
the  barbicon,)  on  the  other  side,  wee  had  the  eccecution  of  them  all 
there,  (saving  eight  which  leapt  into  tlie  sea  to  save  themselves  by 
swimming.)  But  the  lord  president  supposing  before  that  they  would 
in  their  extremity  make  such  an  adventure  to  escape,  had  appoynted 
captaine  Gavvcn  Harvie,  and  his  lieutenant  Thomas  Staftbrd,  with 
three  boats  to  keepe  the  sea,  who  had  the  killing  of  them  all ;  other 
three  leapt  from  the  top  of  the  vaidt,  where  our  souldiers  killed 
them:--^^ 

t  '*  The  foundation  of  the  castle  was  undermined,  as  farre  as  the 
middestofthe  seller,  whlch  the  ward  perceiving,  made  humble  suit 
to  bee  permitted  to  depart  with  their  liues,  which  sir  Charles  abso- 
lutely  refused  :  but  if  they  would  simply  render  themselues,  the  castle 
and  all  things  in  it  to  his  discretion,  hee  would  then  stay  furtherpro- 
ceeding  in  his  worke,  otherwise  they  might  looke  witliin  very  few 
howers  to  bec  bloweu  up.  Tlie  ward,  which  were  eighteene  in  num- 
ber,  camc  fortli,  and  upon  their  kneessubmitted  themseluesuntohim, 
whom  hee  caused  to  bee  apprehended;  the  women  and  small  childreu 
hee  suftered  to  dt-part ;  of  the  weaponed  men  he  hanged  nine,  somany 
ofoursbeing  lost  at  the  seige,  which  continued   more  than  three 
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MassaCre  was  the  daily  and  nightly  sport  of  the  English  officers. 
Mercy  formed  no  part  ot  tlieir  creed.  The  sleeping,  sick,  wounded. 
and  dying,  were  legitimate  food  for  their  swords.* 

Several  women  prisoners  were  actually  burned  alive.  I  am  not 
able  to  refer  to  the  pages  of  history  in  which  the  facts  are  stated, 
having  lost  my  memoranda.  But  I  pledge  myself  for  their  authen- 
ticity.  The  interference  of  the  queen  rescued  a  heroine  of  the  name 
of  Rhise  from  the  flames. 

1594.  "  They  also  took  Feagli^s  wife  Rhise,  a  woman  of  a  manly 
courage  and  spirit  above  that  of  her  sex,  ivfio,for  a  lerrour  toothers^ 
was  adjudged  to  be  burnt ;  but  by  the  queen's  mercy,  her  life  vvas 
spared.'"^^^ 

The  ruthless  fury  of  the  English  officers  and  soldiery,  it  was  im- 
possible  to  escape,  even  by  most  abject  submission.t  The  ofters  of  the 
Irish  to  surrender,  and  their  supplications  for  mercy  were  spurned, 
and  themselves  devoted  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Extermination 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  shallow  pretence  was  that  those  who 
had  not  entered  into  insurrection,  only  vvaited  for  an  opportunity.:}: 

weekes,  the  residue  hee  detained,  untill  he  had  acquainted  the  presi- 
dent  with  all  these  accidents,  who  gaue  present  order  for  the  execu- 
tion  ofthe  res^."^^** 

*  "  The  capteine  breaking  time  with  them,  made  staie  in  the  wood 
accordinglie ;  and  in  the  afternoon  he  learned  by  his  espials,  that  they 
were  returned  from  the  mounteins,  and  were  entred  intotlieir  cabins, 
where  some  of  them  were  asleepe,  and  some  of  them  occnpied  in  dress- 
ing  ofa  horsefor  to  eat,for  other  vittels  were  scant.  The  capteine 
suddenlie  entred  upon  them,  and  tooke  them  at  such  advantage,  that 
they  were  all  for  the  most  part  put  to  the  sword :  of  which  five  and 
twentie  were  taken  in  their  cabins."-^^ 

"  The  next  morning  being  the  fourth  of  January,  1602,  Sir  Charles 
coming  to  seeke  the  enemy  in  tlieir  campe,  hee  entered  into  their 
quarter  without  resistance,  where  heefound  nothing  but  hurt  and 
sicke  men,  whose  paines  and  lives  by  the  souldiers  were  both  deter- 
minedlir''^^^ 

t  1600.  "  Many  of  the  rebels  offered  to  submit,  which  was  the  less 
r^arded,  because  it  was  known  that  even  those  that  had  not  yet  en- 
tered  into  rebellion^  were  hindered  more  by  a  sense  of  their  danger^ 
ihan  their  duty  ;  and  that  they  waited  only  for  a  safe  opportunity  to 
declare  themselves,'^^-^^ 

\  The  fact  stated  in  this  note,  is  no  otherwise  connected  with 
the  subject  of  this  chapter,  than  as  it  displays  the  light  value  set  upon 
human  life  in  Ireland,  even  in  tlie  cabinet— less,  undoubtedly,  than 
men  of  humanity  set  upon  the  lives  of  favourite  dogs,  cats,  parrots, 
or  monkeys : — 

Sir  John  Perrot  has  been  highly  eulogized  as  an  excellent  deputy 
by  various  writers,  and  among  others  by  Leland.  How  far  he  merited 
this  commendation,  will  appear  from  the  following  item  in  the  plan 

2^7  Camden,  494.      2ss  Pacata  Hibemia,  175.      ^sa  Hollinshed,  VI.  452. 
-90  Pacata  Ilibernia,  659.  29i  Cox,  424, 
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of  government  he  drew  up  for  Ireland,  addressed  and  recommended 
to  Queen  pylizabeth. 

"  That  all  brehons^  carraghes,  bardes,  and  rymers,  that  irifect  the 
people^friars,  monks,  Jesiiites,  pardoners,nunns,and  such  like,  that 
openly  seeke  the  maintenance  of  papacy,  a  traytorous  kinde  of  people, 
the  beHowes  to  blow  the  coales  of  all  mischiefe  and  rebellion,  and  fit 
spies  of  antichrist,  whose  kingdom  they  greedily  expect  to  be  restored, 
be  executed  by  marshal  law,  and  their  favoiirers  and  maintainers  hy 
due  coiirse  oflaw,  to  be  tryed  and  executed  as  in  cases  of  treason^^^^ 

Duly  to  estimate  the  ruthless  barbarity  which  dictated  this  san- 
guinary  plan,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the 
victims  thus  devoted  to  destruction.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
bards,  monks,  friars,  nuns,  Jesuits,  &c.  &c.  amounted  to  several  thou- 
sands,  who  were  thus,  "  at  one  fell  swoop,"  to  be  hurled  into  eternity, 
by  "  marshal  law."  The  recommendation  is  given  with  as  much 
calmness  and  indifference,  as  if  the  question  were  about  theextermi- 
nation  of  a  race  of  foxes  and  wolves. 

292  perrot,  xxiv. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

^wfid  scenes  of  misery  and  ivretchedness.  Dreadfid  famine.  Human 
carcasses  devoured.  Spenser's  project  of  ejcterminating  the  natives 
byfamine  and  pestilence. 

«  Famine  so  fierce,  that  \vhat's  deny'd  man's  use, 
E'en  deadly  plants,  and  herbs  ot*  poisonous  juice, 
Wild  Hung-er  eats  :  and  to  pvolong  our  breath, 
We  greedily  devour  our  certain  death." — Dryden. 

"  Death,  like  a  lazy  master,  stands  aloof, 
And  leaves  his  work  to  the  slow  hands  of  Famine." — Idem, 

THE  preceding:  chapter  presents  a  heart-rending  view  of  the  barba- 
rous  system  of  warfare  pursued  against  the  Irish,  and  their  dreadful 
suft*erings  during  its  continuance.  I  have  reserved  for  the  present 
very  brief  one,  a  sketch  of  the  awful  consequences  of  that  system.  Tre- 
mendous  as  were  the  former,  tliey  were  incomparably  exceeded  by  the 
latter.  The  world  has  never  witnessed — nor  indeed  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  of  more  intense  wretchedness  and  misery  than  were  endured 
in  Ireland,  when  furious  War,  wearied  with  slaughter,  gave  place 
to  what  was  called  peace,  particularly  in  Munster,  after  the  Des- 
mond  war.  To  what  a  horrible  extent  must  human  suffering  have 
gone,  when,  to  appease  the  raveuous  calls  of  hunger,  a  wretched 
people  were  driven  to  the  dire  necessity  of  feeding  on  grass  and 
other  herbage — when,  worse,  far  worse,  they  devoured  horses,  dogs, 
dead  carrion,  and  even  human  carcasses ! — and,  to  cap  the  climax, 
when  they  lay  in  wait  for  and  murdered  children,  to  prolong  their 
wretched  existence ! 

Surely,  if  there  be  '*  a  chosen  curse  in  the  stores  of  heaven  to 
blast*'  preeminent  wickedness,  it  must  fall  "  with  uncommon  wrath" 
on  the  wretches  who  produced  such  a  hideous  state  of  things. 

It  will  be  acknowledged,  on  a  perusal  of  the  preceding  pages,  that 
human  nature  never  appeared  under  a  more  hideous  aspect — no 
where  did  it  approach  nearer  to  the  demoniac.  Exulting  fieuds  might 
regard  with  rapture  the  prowess  of  the  Greys,  the  Mountjoys,  the 
Wilmots,  the  St.  Legers,  &c.  who  fully  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
adoption  among  the  tenants  of  Pandemonium.  If  any  thing  could 
enhance  our  abhorrence  of  these  atrocious  deeds,  it  would  be  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  pretexts  on  which  those  exterminating  wars  were 
declared,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  were  of  the  most  raiserable 
and  insignificant  character.  In  almost  every  instance,  moreover,  the 
officers  of  the  Irish  government  were  obviously  the  wanton  aggressors, 
and  goaded  the  wretched  Irish  into  a  resistauce,  which  was  visited 
with  such  horrible  chastisement. 

*•  Because  I  have  often  made  mention  formerly,  of  our  destroying 
the  rebels  corn,  and  itsing  all  means  to  famish  them.  let  me  now  by 
two  or  three  exaraples,  shew  the  miserable  estate  to  which  they  were 
thereby  reduced. 

"  Some  old  women  about  the  Newry,  used  to  make  a  fire  in  the 
fields,  aad  divers  Jittle  children  drivino;  out  the  cattle  in  the  cold 
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mornings,  and  coming  thither  to  warm  themselvcs,  were  hij  iliese  wo^ 
men  surprizedt  killed,  and  eaten  ;  wbich  was  at  last  discovered  by  a 
great  girl,  breaking  fcom  them  by  the  strength  of  her  body ;  and  cap- 
tain  Trevor  sendiiig  out  soldiers  to  know  the  truth,  they  found  tlic 
childrens''  sculls  and  bones,  and  apprehended  the  old  women,  who  were 
executed  for  the  fact.  No  spectacle  was  more  frequent  in  the  ditches 
of  towns,  and  especially  in  wasted  countiies,  than  to  see  multitudes  of 
these  foor  jjeople  dead,  ivith  their  mouths  all  coloured  green  by  eating 
nettles,  docks,  and  all  things  they  coidd  rend  up  above  gi^ound.^^^^^ 

"  The  miseries  which  the  wretched  Irish  endured,  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  royal  forces,  which  prevented  them  from  seeking  any  means 
of  subsistence,  were  afflicting  to  the  humanity  even  of  their  enemies. 
Thousands  perished  by  famine  ;  and  every  road  and  district  was  en- 
cumbered  by  their  unburied  carcasses.  The  hideous  resources  sought 
for  allaying  the  rage  of  hunger,  were  more  terrible  cven  than  such 
desolation.^^'^^'^ 

"  They  performed  that  service  effectually,  and  brought  the  rebels 
to  so  low  a  condition,  that  they  saiv  three  children  eating  the  entrails 
of  their  dead  mother,  upon  whose  flesh  they  had  fed  twenty  days,  and 
roasted  it  by  a  slow  fire ;  and  it  was  manifest,  that  some  olaer  peo- 
ple  had  been  in  that  starving  condition,  that  they  murdered  and  eat 
children  for  a  long  time  together,  and  were  at  last  discovered  and 
executed  for  that  barbarity.  In  sliort,  the  famine  of  Jerusalem  did  not 
exceed  that  amongst  the  rebels  of  Ireland.'^^^^^ 

"  And  as  for  the  great  companies  of  soldiers,  gallowglasses, 
kerne,  and  the  common  people,  wno  followed  thisrebellion,the  num- 
bers  of  them  are  infinite,  whose  bloods  the  earth  drank  up,  and  whose 
Garcasses  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  ravening  beasts  of  the  field  did 
consume  and  devour,  After  this  followed  an  pxtreme  famine :  and  sucli 
whom  thesword  did  notdestroy,  the  same  did  consume  and  eat  out; 
very  few  or  none  remaining  alive,  excepting  such  as  were  fled  over  into 
England :  and  yet  the  store  in  the  towns  was  far  spent,  and  they  in 
distress,  albeit  nothing  like  in  comparison  to  them  who  lived  atlarge; 
for  they  ivere  not  only  driven  to  eat  horses,  dogs,  and  dead  carrions  ; 
but  also  did  devour  the  carcasses  of  dead  men^  whereof  there  be  sun- 
dry  examples;  namely,  one  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where,  when  a 
malefactor  was  executed  to  death.,  and  his  body  left  upon  the  gallows, 
certain  poor  people  secretly  came,  took  him  down^  and  did  eat  him; 
likevvise  in  the  bay  of  Smeereweeke,  or  St.  Marieweeke,  the  place 
which  was  first  seasoned  with  this  rebellion,  there  happened  to  be  a 
ship  to  be  there  lost,  through  foul  weather,  and  all  tlie  men  being 
drowned,  were  there  cast  on  land. 

"  The  common  people,  who  had  a  long  time  lived  on  limpets,  ore- 
wads,  and  such  shell-fish  as  they  could  find,  and  which  were  now 
spent ;  as  soon  as  they  saw  these  bodies,  fhey  took  them  up,  and  most 
greedily  did  eat  and  devoure  them :  and  not  long  after,  death  and 
famine  did  eat  and  consume  them.  The  land  itselfe,  which  before 
those  wars  was  populous,  well  inhabited,  and  rich  in  all  the  good 
blessings  of  God,  being  plenteous  of  corne,  full  of  cattell,  well  stored 
with  fish  iind  sundrie  other  good  commodities,  is  noiv  become  waste 
and  barren,  yielding  no  fruits^  the  pastures  no  cattell,  the  fields  hq 

^»3  Moryson— apud  Curry,  1.49.        -^^  Leland,  II.  48r.        293  Cox,  449. 
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corne,  the  aire  no  birds,  the  seas,  (though  full  of  fish,)  yet  to  them 
vielding  nothing.  Finallie.  everj  waie  the  curse  of  God  was  sogreat, 
iind  the  land  so  barren  both  of  man  and  beast,  that  whosoever  did 
travell  from  the  one  end  to  the  other  of  all  Munster,  even  from  Wa- 
terford  to  the  head  of  Sraeerweeke,  which  is  about  sia^^  score  niiles,  he 
ivould  not  meet  anie  man,  woman  or  child,  saving  in  townes  aud 
cities ;  nor  yet  see  anie  beast,  but  the  very  icolves,  ihe  fooces,  and 
other  like  ravening  beasts;  many  of  them  laie  dead,  being  famished, 
and  the  residue  gone  elsewhere."-^^ 

•'  Suche  horrible  and  lamentable  spectacles  there  are  to  beholde, 
as  the  burninge  of  villages,  the  rujn  of  churches,  the  wastin°;e  ofsuche 
as  huve  ben  good  townes  and  castells:  yea,  the  view  of  the  bones  and 
sculles  ofthe  ded  subjectes,  who  partelie  by  murder,  parteiie  byfamyn, 
have  died  in  thefeelds,as,  in  troth,  hardelie  any  Cliristian  with  drie 
eies  coidd  beholdeP-'^'^ 

1567.  "  Never  sawe  I  a  more  waste  and  desolate  lande,  no,  not  in 
the  confynes  of  other  countries,  where  actuall  warre  hath  contynuallie 
ben  kepte,  by  the  greatest  princes  of  Christendomme,  and  there 
herde  1  suche  lamentable  cryes  and  dolefull  complayntes^  mude  bythat 
small  remayne  of  poor  people  wliich  yet  are  lefte.'^^^^ 

Moryson,  having  stated  that  the  submissions  of  the  Irish  were  at 
length  received,  informs  his  reader,  that  it  took  place  "  partly  out  of 
human  commiseration,  having  with  our  own  eyes  daily  seen  the  la- 
mentable  state  of  the  country,  where  we  found  every  where  men  dead 
of  famine."  He  adds  "  we  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  there  ivere  above  three  thousand  starved  in 
Tyroner^^^ 

Although  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  statement  do  not  fall 
within  the  period  embraced  in  the  present  division  of  this  work,  I  am 
induced  to  give  them  a  place  here,  in  order  to  dismiss  at  once  tlie  de- 
tails  of  the  horrible  sufferings  of  the  Irish  from  the  plaa  of  extermi- 
nation  so  often  adopted  by  the  English  armies. 

"  About  the  years  1652  and  1653,  the  plague  and  famine  had  so 
swept  away  whole  countries,  that  a  man  might  travel  tweuty  or  thirty 
miles,  and  not  see  a  living  creature,  either  man,  beast,  or  bird ;  they 
being  either  all  dead,  or  had  quit  those  desolate  places;  our  soldiers 
would  tell  stories  of  the  place  where  they  saw  a  smoak ;  it  was  so 
rare  to  see  either  smoak  by  day,  or  fire,  or  candle  by  night.  And  when 
we  did  meet  with  two  or  three  poor  cabins,  none  but  very  aged  men, 
with  women  and  children,  and  those,  with  the  prophet,  might  have 
complained,  (•  we  are  become  as  a  bottle  in  the  smoak,  our  skin  is 
black  like  an  oven,  because  of  the  terrible  famine ;')  I  have  seen  those 
miserable  creatures  plucking  stinking  carrion  out  of  a  ditch,  black 
and  rotten,  and  been  credibly  informed  that  they  digged  corpse  out 
ofthe  grave  to  eat:  but  the  most  tragical  story  I  ever  heard  was  from 
an  officer  commanding  a  party  of  horse,  who,  hunting  for  tories  in  a 
dark  night,  discovered  a  light,  which  they  supposed  to  beafire,  which 
the  tories  usually  made  in  those  waste  countries,  to  dress  their  pro- 
visions,  and  warm  themselves ;  but  drawing  near,  they  found  it  a  ruin- 
ed  cabin,  and,  besetting  it  round,  some  did  alight,  and  peeping  at 
the  window,  where  they  saw  a  great  fire  of  wood,  and  a  company  of 

296  HoUinshed,  VI.  459.  29-  Sydney,  I.  24.  29s  ibid. 
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miserable  old  vvomen  and  children  sittin»  round  about  it, and  betwixt 
them  and  the  fire,  adead  corpse  lay  hroiting,  wJiich  as  thejire  roast- 
ed,  they  cut  offcollops,  and  eatl I P^^^'^ 

The  ferocity  of  soldiers  hardened  by  a  life  of  slaughter,  and  infuri- 
ated  against  their  enemies  on  the  field  of  battle,  vvill  admit  of  some 
degree  of  palliation.  But  vvhat  palliation  can  be  oftered  forthosevvho 
sit  dovvn  calmlj  and  frame  projects  of  extermination  by  famine,  and 
its  concomitant  the  plague  ?   Their  guilt  is  of  infinitely  deeper  dye. 

It  is  melancholy  to  relate,  and  stamps  the  character  of  Spenser, 
the  poet,  vvith  indelible  disgrace,  that  after  having  been  an  eye  v^it- 
ness  of  the  Desmond  vvar,  in  which  the  svvord,  famine,  and  pestilence 
devoured  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  produced  scenes  of  misery  sufiicient  to  mollify  the  heart  of  a 
Herod  or  a  Nero,  he  vvas  ferocious  enough  to  advise  a  recurrence 
to  the  destruction  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing  another  famine,  in  order  to  force  them,  '^  quietly  to  consume 
themselveSy  and  devoure  one  anotherP^"^  It  is  diffitult  to  believe  that 
such  a  diaboUcal  plan  could  have  entered  the  heart  of  the  poet,  whose 
soothin^  and  tender  strains  have  been  the  admiration  of  readers  of 
taste,  for  above  two  centuries.  It  aftbrds  fuU  proof,  that  a  man 
raay  vvrite  iike  an  angel,  and  yet  possess  the  heart  of  a  demon. 

*  He  proposed  that  tvventy  days  should  be  allowed  for  them  to  come 
in.  "  Afterwards  I  vvould  have  none  received,  but  leftto  their  fortune 
and  miserable  end  ;  my  reason  is,  for  that  those  vvhich  will  afterwards 
remaine  vvithout,  are  stout  and  obstinate  rebells,  such  as  vvill  never 
be  made  dutiful  and  obedient,  nor  brought  to  labour  or  civill  conver- 
sation,  having  once  tasted  that  liccntious  life,  and  being  acquainted 
with  spoyle  and  outrages,  will  ever  after  be  ready  for  the  like  occa- 
sions,  so  as  there  is  no  hope  of  their  amendment  or  recovery,  and 
therefore  needfull  to  be  cut  offl 

"  The  end  will,  (I  assure  me,)  bee  very  short,  and  much  sooner 
than  it  can  be  in  so  great  a  trouble,  as  it  seemeth,  hoped  for,  although 
there  should  none  of  them  fall  by  the  svvord,  norbee  slainby  the  soul- 
diour:  yet  thus  being  kept  froni  manurance,  and  their  cattle  froni 
running  abroad,  by  this  hard  restraint,  tJiey  would  quietly  consume 
iJiemsetves,  and  devoure  one  another;t\\e  proofe  whereofl  savv  suf- 
ficiently  in  these  late  warres  of  Munster;  for  notivitJistanding  tJiat  the 
same  was  a  most  ricJi  and  plentifut  countrey,  fuU  of  corn  and  cattle, 
that  you  vvould  have  thought  they  should  have  been  able  to  stand 
long,  yet  in  one  yeare  and  a  lialfe  tJiey  were  brought  to  such  ivrefcJi- 
ednesse,  as  tJiat  any  stony  Jieart  would  Jiam  nied  ihe  same.  Out  of 
every  corner  of  tJiewoods  and  gjynnes  tJiey  came  crecping  fortJi  iipon 
tlieir  tiandes^for  tJieir  legges  could  not  beare  them;  tJiey  toolced  like 
anatomies  ofdeath  ;  they  spake  iike  ghosts  cryingout  of  thcirgraves; 
they  did  eate  the  dead  carrions,  Jiappy  where  tJiey  could  find  tliem, 
yea,  and  one  anotJier  soone  after^  insomucJi  as  t/ie  very  carcasses  iJiey 
spared  not  to  scrape  out  of  tJieir  graves ;  and  if  they  found  a  plot  of 
watcr-crcsses  or  shamrocks,  there  tliey  fiocked  as  to  a  feast  for  the 
time;  yet  not  able  long  to  continue  therewithall;  that  in  short  space 
there  were  none  almost  left,  and  a  most  populous  and plentiful  coun- 
try  SUDDAINLY  LEFT  VOYDE  OF  MAN  AND  BEAST."^'^ 

310  Laurence,  86.  ^oi  Spenscr,  165. 
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J^aseness  and  perfidy,    Adulteration  of  tlie  coin.    Sir  John  Perrot  a 

kidnapper.     Lord  Mountjoy  a  mail  robber.     Deputy  Grey  a  per- 

fidious  violator  of  his  pleclged  faith.      Si.x  noblemen  tcickedly 

hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.    Skeffington  wreaks  his  vengeance 

on  the  dead. 

"  The  vvicked  statesman  with  false  heart  pursues 
A  train  of  guilt — and  acts  with  double  views — 
Maintains  an  agent  on  the  judgment  seat — 
To  scrcen  his  crimes,  and  make  his  frauds  complete.'* 

ChurchiU. 

IT  is  painful,  for  tlie  honour  of  human  nature,  to  reflect  on  the  base- 
ness  and  perfidy  which  characterised  a  great  proportion  of  the  English 
officers  in  Ireland.  In  their  intercourse  with  the  natives,  the  ties  of 
honour,  honesty,  and  justice,  were  wholly  disregarded.  Among  thc 
guilty  are  many  who  stand  high  in  the  British  annals,  and  are  re- 
garded  as  sliedding  lustre  on^heir  nation. 

A  remarkable  feature  attending  some  of  these  transactions,  wluch 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  history,  is,  that  many  of  the  governors, 
deputies,  and  other  officers  vested  with  authority  in  Ireland,  were  so 
lost  to  every  sense  of  shame,  that  in  various  instances,  they  or  their 
confidential  friends  or  secretaries  were  the  heralds  of  their  own  in- 
famy,  which  they  bequeathed  to  posterity  with  as  little  concern  as  if 
they  were  recording  some  glorious  acts  of  heroism. 

Sir  John  Perrot,  among  his  Machiavelian  advices  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  was  base  enough  to  recommend 
a  swindling  project  of  adulterating  the  coin  of  Ireland,  which  she 
was  profligate  enough  to  adopt.  He  advised  to  coin  400,000  pounds, 
so  far  adulterated,  that  it  should  cost  the  queen  only  100,000  pounds. 
And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  pretended  seriously  to  believe  that 
it  would  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  Ireland,  and  tend  tothe  reforma- 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  country ! 

He  proposed  that  there  "  be  coyned  yeerely,  during  the  first  four 
yeares,  100,000/.  in  pieces  of  M.  4d,  9.d,  and  \d.  the  same  to  con- 
taine  but  a  fourth  part  bf  fine  siluer,  letting  all  coines  that  are  currant 
there,  of  good  gold  and  siluer,  to  run  as  now  they  doe:  so  your  ma- 
iesties  charge,  besides  all  charges  of  coynage,  will  amount  to  no  more 
but  25,000/.  yeerely,  which,  by  that  time  your  maiesty  with  God's  fa- 
uour  should  see  would  bring  you  a  fair  reckoning  of  that  countrey 
and  gouernment."^^^ 

His  reasoning  on  the  advantages  to  flow  to  Ireland  from  this  pira- 
tical  project,  is  truly  curious  and  highly  worthy  of  the  projector. 

"  As  imbasing  of  coyne  and  such  like  dangerous  innovations,  may 
breed  harme  in  well-gouerned  states :  so  in  Ireland,  being  all  out  of 
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order,  it  can  doe  no  harme  at  all ;  but  rather  it  is  to  be  hopcd,  that 
this  small  inconuenience,  maj  be  a  meane  to  redresse  not  onely  anum- 
ber  of  other  greater  inconueniences,  but  also  itselfe  too  withal  in  the 
endy^°^ 

Here  is  a  scheme  propounded  by  a  viceroy,  and  carried  into  ope- 
ration  by  his  sovereign,  which  embraces  as  great  a  mass  of  fraud  as 
the  aggregate  crimes  of  manj  criminals  whose  guilt  has  been  expiflted 
bj  the  gallies,  or  the  halter. 

It  is  worthj  of  remark,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  proclamation 
prohibiting  the  refusal  of  this  base  monej,*  under  severe  penalties, 
had  the  hardihood,  in  utter  disregard  to  truth  and  cominon  sense,  to 
make  a  hjpocritical  parade  of  her  honour  and  regard  for  justice,t  while 
she  was  promulgating  a  swindling  scheme  for  depredating  on  and 
plundering  her  poor  subjects.  The  foll j  of  attempting  to  deceive  the 
world  bj  such  a  hollow  pretence,  is  almost  as  contemptible,  as  the 
fraud  itself  is  detestable. 

The  lord  deputj  sir  John  Perrot,  sunk  into  the  base  character  of 
a  kidnapper.  Being  desirous  of  obtaining  possession  of  0'Don- 
nel,  one  of  the  most  potent  proprietors  in  Ulster,  or  his  son,  he  des- 
patched  a  craftj  captain  with  a  vessel  laden  with  wine,  to  Done- 
gal,  to  entrap  the  unsuspecting  jouth.:}:     The  vessel  was  reported  as 

*  "  Her  majestj  doth  expresselj  charge  and  command,  that  thej,  nor 
anj  of  them,  shall  not  after  the  daj  of  the  publishing  heereof,  refuse, 
reject,  or  denie  to  receiue  in  pajment  of  wages,  fees,  stipend,  or  in 
pajment  of  debts,  or  in  bargaine,  or  for  anj  other  matter  of  trade, 
commerce,  or  dealingbetweene  man  and  man,  anj  of  the  said  monejs 
of  either  kind,  either  mixt  of  siluer,  or  pure  copper,  but  that  thej  shail 
receiue  and  accept  the  same  at  such  values  and  rates  as  thej  are 
cojned  for,  viz.  shillings  for  shillings,  pieces  of  six-pence  for  six- 
pence,  and  so  of  ali  other  the  severall  kinds  of  that  cojne  respectiue- 
Ij ;  denouncin»  herebj  to  all  such  as  shall  be  found  wilfullj  and  ob- 
stinatelj  to  remse  the  said  monejs  of  this  new  standerd  being  ten- 
dered  unto  them  in  pajments,  or  in  anj  dealings  betweene  partie  and 
partie,  that  they  shallfor  that  their  contempt,  receiue  such  punish- 
inent,  as  by  her  rnajpsties  prerogatiue  royall  may  be  injiicted  uponper- 
sons  contemning  publique  orders  established  for  the  universalt good  of 
that  her  realmeP^^^* 

t  "  Her  highnesse  being  a  prince  that  in  her  gracious  disposition, 
doth  ever  affect  to  make  all  her  actions  cleare  and  allowable,  in  their 
oivne  nature,  rather  than  in  the  power  of  supreame  authoritie,  intend- 
ing  in  this  cause  to  giue  to  all  persons  such  satisfaction  as  is  reason- 
able."^«5 

|"Thedeputjsentone  Skipper,  a  mercliant  ofDublin,  with  a  shippe 
loaden  with  sacks,  as  if  he  had  come  out  of  Spain,  directing  him  to 
runne  up  bj  Donagall,  as  farre  as  hee  could  unto  0'Donnels  countrj, 
where  he  should  not  onlj  otter  to  sell  at  a  cheape  price,  but  be  liberall 
in  giving  wine  to  such  as  should  come  aboard  him.  And  that  if 
0'Donnell  or  his  sonne  come  aboard  him  bj  thatmeanes,  (asheknev/ 
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having  arrived  from  Spain — and  the  young  man  being  invited  on 
board,  accepted  the  invitation,  with  two  of  his  companions.  They 
were  piied  weil  with  drink,  and  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunitj 
ofFered,  were  ioaded  vvith  chains,  when  the  captain  set  sail  for  Dub- 
lin,  where  he  delivered  his  victims  to  the  deputy,  by  whomthey  were 
perfidiously  immured  in  prison,  where  they  ianguished  for  many 
years;  till  at  length,  probably  by  bribing  their  keepers,  they  found 
means  to  escape. 

A  case  of  highway  robbery,  perpetrated  by  order  of  lord  Mountjoy, 
next  demands  attention. 

Don  Juan  de  Aquila,  commander  of  a  body  of  Spanish  troops, 
which  had  invaded  Ireland,  had  been  defeated,  and  obliged  to  sign  a 
capitulation,  whereby  he  engaged  to  embark  with  his  troops,  and  re- 
turn  to  his  own  country.  W  hile  he  remained  at  Cork,  preparing  for 
embarkation,  a  Spanish  pinnace  arrived  with  dispatches  from  his  go- 
vernment.  The  president  hired  a  wretch  of  the  name  of  Nuce, 
whom  he  directed  to  select  as  many  ruffians  as  he  chose,  fit  for  sucK 
a  service ;  to  attack  the  messenger;  rob  him  of  his  despatches;  and 
bind  him,  to  prevent  a  pursuit. 

Nuce  faithfully  performed  the  service,  and  brought  the  despatches 
to  the  deputy,  with  whom  Don  Juan  was  to  dine  that  day.  The  mes- 
senger,  being  released,  came  and  related  liis  misfortune  to  Don  Juan, 
who  complained  to  the  deputy,  requesting  him  to  make  inquiry  re- 
specting  tiie  letters,  of  the  president,  whom  it  appears  he  suspected 
of  being  the  instigator  of  the  robbery.  The  deputy  promised  com- 
pliance  with  the  request,  but  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  the 
crime  was  committed  by  some  of  the  Irish  for  the  purpose  of  deriving 
advantage  from  a  display  of  the  letters.  Next  day,  he  assured  the 
Spaniard  that  the  president  had  not  the  despatches,  which,  by  the  way, 
he  himself  had  at  that  moment  in  his  possession.* 

they  would,)  hee  should  give  them  so  much  as  might  make  them  for- 
get  themselves,  as  being  drunke  should  clap  them  under  hatch,  and 
bring  them  away  to  Dublin.  This  device  was  as  carefully  performed  as 
projected,  young  0'Donnell  being  by  this  meanes  surprized  and 
brought  away."=^"^ 

*  •*  ASpanishpinnacelanded  in  tlie  westermost  part  of  the  province, 
and  in  her,  there  was  a  messenger  sent  from  the  king  to  Di)n  Juan  de 
Aquila,  with  a  packet  of  letters.  The  president  having  knowledge 
thereof,  told  the  lord  deputie,  that  if  he  had  a  desire  to  know  the 
king  of  Spaine's  intentions,  there  was  a  good  occasion  offered.  The 
lord  deputies  heart  itching  to  have  the  letters  inhis  hands,  prayed  the 
president  to  intercept  them,  if  hee  could  liansomely  doe  it;  tlie  presi- 
dent  undertooke  it,  and  having  notice  that  the  nextmorning  the  mes- 
senger  would  come  from  Kinsale  to  Corke,  and  knowing  that  there 
were  tmt  two  wayes  by  which  hee  might  passe,  called  Captaine  Wil- 
liam  Nuce  unto  him,  (who  commanded  his  foote  company.)  to  make 
choise  of  such  men  as  hee  could  trust  to  lie  upon  those  passages,  and 
when  they  saw  such  a  Spaniard,  (whom  hee  had  described  untohim,) 
to  soaze  upon  him,  an4  as  thieues  to  rob  him  both  of  his  letters,  horses, 
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Here  is  a  revolting  tissue  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  at  which  a  man 
of  honour  would  have  shuddered.  It  realized  the  fable  of  the  two 
thieves  and  the  butcher.  Tne  president  stole  the  letters — qui  facitper 
alium,  facit  per  se — the  deputy  had  them.  The  forraer,  therefore,  could 
swear  with  a  clear  conscience,  that  he  had  them  not,  and  the  latter, 
that  he  had  not  stolen  them. 

In  order  to  delude  the  Spaniard,  and  to  screen  themselves  from 
the  disgrace  of  such  a  base  action,  thej  issued  a  proclamation,  offer- 
ing  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  robbers. 

To  the  falsehoods  above  stated,  another  was  added.  When  the 
Spaniards  were  nearly  all  embarked,  the  day  before  the  departure  of 
Don  Juan,  the  lord  deputy  showed  liim  the  copy  of  the  letters,  which, 
he  said,  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Ulster,  by  a  priest  who  was  his 
spy  about  Tyrone,  to  whom  they  had  been  forwarded  by  the  robbers.^"^ 

But  the  case  I  have  now  to  record  is  far  more  base ;  as  murder 
is  more  criminal  than  robbery.  Six  Irish  noblemen  of  English  extrac- 
tion,  were  hanged,  dravvn,  and  quartered,  by  a  perfidious  violation  of 
faith,  at  which  a  renegado  Moor  might  feel  ashamed.  Fitzgerald, 
earl  of  Kiidare,  had  been,  like  so  many  others  of  the  Irish  nobility, 

and  money,  not  to  hurt  his  person,  but  to  leaue  him  and  his  guid  bound, 
that  hee  might  make  no  swift  pursuit  after  them ;  and  when  they  had 
delivered  him  the  letters,  to  runne  away.  Captaine  Nuce  so  well  fol- 
lowed  his  instructions,  as  the  Spaniard  was  taken  in  a  little  wood, 
and  the  letters  brought  at  dinner  time  ;  (Don  Juan,  if  I  doe  not  mis- 
take,  that  very  day  dyning  with  him,)  who  instantly  caried  them  to 
the  lord  deputie,  where,  at  good  leasure,  the  packets  were  opened  and 
i^ad ;  which  done  the  president  went  to  his  house,  leaving  the  letters 
with  the  lord  deputie.  The  same  evening,  the  Spanish  messenger 
baving  beene  unbound  by  passengers,  came  to  Don  Juan  de  Aquila,  rc- 
lating  his  misfortune,  in  being  robbed  not  five  miles  from  the  towne  : 
Don  Juan  de  Aquila  went  immediatly  to  the  lord  deputie,  grievously 
complayning  that  the  messenger  was  robbed  by  souldiers;  (as  he  al- 
ieaged  :)  the  lord  deputie  seemed  not  lesse  sorry,  but,  (said  he,)  it  is  a 
common  thing  in  all  armies  to  have  debaucht  souldiers ;  but  hee  thou^ht 
it  to  bee  rather  done  by  some  of  the  country  thieues  ;  but  if  the  mct 
was  committed  by  souldiers,  it  ivas  most  like  to  bee  done  by  some  Irish- 
men,  who  thought  it  to  bee  a  good  purchase,  (as  well  as  the  money,) 
to  get  the  letters,  to  show  them  unto  their  friends  in  rebellion,  that 
they  might  the  better  understand  in  what  estate  they  were  in.  Don 
Juan  not  being  satisfied  with  this  answer,  desired  the  lord  deputie  tp 
enquire  of  the  lord  president,  ffor  ofhis  interceptins^  of  them  he  had 
a  vehement  siispition^J  whether  hee  had  any  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter,  and  so  they  departed.  The  next  morning  the  lord  deputie  re- 
lated  to  the  president  the  complaint  and  his  answers  :  Don  Juan  ea»er 
in  the  pursuite  of  his  letters,  came  to  know  of  the  lord  deputie  what 
the  presidcnt  answered  :  The  lord  deputie  answered  him  upon  his 
fayth,  that  hee  was  siire  that  the  president  had  them  not ;  which  hee 
might  well  doe,for  they  were  in  his  owne  possession.^'^^^^ 
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;;oaded  into  resistance,  and  had  defended  himself  with  so  much  skill 
and  bravery,  that  the  English  had  no  hopes  of  conquering  him  in  the 
field — and  therefore  assailing  him  by  treachery,  the  unsuspecting  earl 
fell  a  victim  to  his  reliance  upon  the  perfidious  deputy,  who  sent  a 
herald  to  invite  him  to  a  conference,  vvith  hostages  for  his  safety 
in  coming  and  returning.*     He  accordingly  went  to  the  deputy,  by 

"■■"  rr  ri)^(gllg)(gfgiTr^^^i 

*  "  With  Fitzgirald,  sir  William  Brereton  skirmished  so  fiercelie,  as 
both  the  sides  were  rather  for  the  great  slaughter  disadvantaged,than 
either  part  by  anie  great  victorie  furthered.  Master  Brereton,  there- 
fore,  perceiving  that  rough  nets  were  not  the  fittest  to  take  such  peart 
birds,  gave  his  advisetothe  lord  deputie  togrow  with  Fitzgerald  by 
faire  means  to  soine  reasonable  composition.  The  deputie  liking  of 
the  motion,  craved  a  parlee,  sending  certaine  of  the  English  as  hos- 
tages  to  Thomas  his  campe,  with  a  protection  directed  unto  him,  to 
come  and  go  at  will  and  pleasure.  Being  upon  this  securitie  in  con- 
ference  with  the  Lord  Greie,  he  was  persuaded  to  submit  himselfe  to 
the  king  his  mercie,  ivith  the  govevnours  faithfuU  and  iindoiibted pro- 
mise  that  fie  should  be pardoned  upon  his  repaire  into  Englnnd.  And 
to  the  end  that  no  trecherie  might  have  beene  misdeemed  of  eithar 
side,  they  both  received  the  sacrament  openlie  in  the  campe,  as  an  in- 
faUible  seale  of  the  covenants  and  conditions  of  either  part  agreed. 

"  Hereupon  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  sore  against  the  wiiles  of  his  coun- 
cellors,  dismist  his  armie,  and  rode  with  the  deputie  to  Dublin,  where 
he  made  short  abode,  when  he  sailed  to  England  with  the  favourablc 
letters  of  the  governour  and  the  councell.  And  as  he  would  have 
taken  his  journeie  to  Windsore,  where  the  court  laie,  lie  was  inter- 
cepted  contrarie  to  his  expectation  in  London  waie,  and  conveied 
without  halt  to  the  tower.  And  before  his  imprisonment  wasbruted, 
letters  vvere  posted  into  Ireland,  streictlie  commanding  the  deputie 
upon  sight  of  them,  to  apprehend  Thomas  Fitzgirald  his  uncles,  and 
to  see  them  with  all  speed  convenient  shipt  into  England,  which  the 
lord  deputie  did  not  slacke.  For  havingfeasted  three  of  the gentlemen 
at  ICilmainan,  immediatelie  after  their  banket,  (as  it  is  now  and  then 
seen  that  sweet  meat  will  have  sowre  sauce,)  he  caused  them  to  be 
manacled,  and  led  as  prisoners  to  the  castell  of  Dublin:  and  the  other 
two  were  so  roundlie  snatcht  up  in  villages  hard  by,  as  they  sooner 
felt  their  own  captivitie,  than  they  had  notice  of  their  brethren's  ca- 
lamitie.  The  next  wind  that  served  into  England,  tliese  five  bre- 
thren  were  imbarked,  to  wit,  James  Fitzgerald,  AValter  Fitzgerald, 
Oliver  Fitzgerald,  John  Fitzgerald,  and  Richard  Fitzgerald.  Three 
of  these gentlemen,  James,  Walter^  and  Richard,  were  knowne  to  have 
crossed  tfieir  nepfiue  Thomas  to  their  power  in  his  rebellion,  and  there- 
fore  were  not  occasioned  to  misdoubt  anie  danger.  But  such  as  in 
those  daies  were  enemies  to  the  house,  incensed  the  king  so  sore 
against  it,  persuading  him,  that  he  should  never  conquer  Ireland,  as 
ion»  as  anie  Geraldine  breathed  in  the  countrie:  as  for  making  the 
pathwaie  smooth,  fie  was  resolued  to  lop  off  as  well  tfiegood  and  sound 
grapes  asthe  wild  and  fruitlesse  beries;  whereby  appeareth  how  dan- 
gerous  it  is  to  be  a  rub,  when  a  king  is  disposed  to  sweepe  an  allie."^"^ 

''  Thomas  Fitzgerald  the  third  of  February,  and  these  five  brethren 
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whom  he  was  persuaded  to  sail  for  England,  under  a  pledge  that  he 
would  be  pardoned  for  the  insurrection :  but  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  that  country,  he  was  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Henry  VIII.  sent  orders  to  lord  Grey  to  entrap  his  uncles  before  the 
news  of  his  imprisonment  had  put  them  on  their  guard.  The  deputy 
accordingly  invited  them  to  a  feast.  Three  of  them  went,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  over,  were  perfidiously  seized,  fettered,  and  put  into  con- 
finement.  Of  the  other  two  he  possessed  himself  by  some  stratagem, 
and  then  despatched  the  whole  five  to  England,  where,  with  their 
nephew,  they  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  to  theeternal  dis- 
grace  of  Henry  and  his  treacherous  deputy.  Could  any  tliing  add  to 
the  atrocious  villainy  of  this  transaction,  it  would  be  that  the  uncles 
were  wholly  unconnected  with  the  nephew  in  his  resistance  to  the 
government,  and  that  three  of  them  had  opposed  him,  and  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  induce  him  to  remain  at  peace. 

In  the  case  of  M'Mahon,  one  of  the  Ulster  chiefs,  was  displayed 
an  equal  degree  of  baseness  and  cruelty,  to  which  was  added  a  bare- 
faced  robbery.  On  the  decease  of  his  brother  withoutissue,he  applied 
to  the  deputy  Fitzwilliam,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  estate,  pro- 
mising  a  bribe  to  induce  compliance.  The  deputy  engaged  to  gratify 
him — and  for  that  purpose  went  with  him  to  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
where  the  estate  lay.  But  the  bribe  not  being  paid,  Fitzwilliam  had 
him  tried  for  an  act  said  to  have  been  committed  two  years  before, 
which  had  been  customary  in  Ireland,  and  not  regarded  as  criminal — 
but  which  had  been  recentiy  rendered  a  capital  offence  by  a  law,  not 
then  in  force  in  the  unhappy  man's  country.* 

his  uncles,  were  drawne,  hanged,  and  quartered  at  Tiburne,  which 
was  incontinentlie  bruted  as  well  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  in  foren 
soiles."^^" 

*  "  As  if  the  secret  fire  of  disaffection  were  not  sufficiently  kindled 
in  the  northern  province,  Fitzwilliam  by  his  intemperate  conduct 
seemed  to  court  every  occasion  of  inflaming  it,  Mac-Mahon,  chieftain 
of  the  district  called  Monaghan,  had  surrendered  his  country  held  by 
tanistry,  to  the  queen,  and  received  a  regrant  thereof,  under  the 
broad  seal  of  England,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male,  and  in  default  of 
such  heirs,  to  his  brother  Hugh.  As  he  died  without  issue,  this  bro- 
ther  petitioned  to  be  admitted  to  his  inheritance.  He  issaid  to  have 
promised  a  considerable  bribe  in  order  to  facilitate  his  suit :  and  to 
his  failure  of  payment  it  was  imputed,  that  he  was  for  some  days  im- 
prisoned,  on  his  arrival  at  Dubiin.  Fitzwilliam,  however,  was  pre- 
vailed  upon  to  promise  that  he  would  settle  him  in  peaceable  posses- 
sion  of  his  inheritance,  and  for  this  purpose  that  he  meant  to  go  in 
person  into  Monaghan.  But  scarcely  had  he  arrived  thither,  when  he 
eagerly  received  a  new  accusation  against  Hugh,  that  two  years  be- 
fijre,  he  had  entered  hostilely  into  a  neighbouring  district,  to  recover 
some  rent  due  to  him,  by  force  of  arms.  In  the  unreformed  parts  of 
Ireland,  such  actions  were  common  and  unnoticed ;  but  the  English 
law  declared  them  treasonable.     The  imhappy  Mac-Mahon^  for  an 
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Tlie  jury  was  composed  of  common  soldiers,  and  M^Mahon  was  of 
course  found  guilty,  and  hanged.  His  offence  vvas  recovering  rentdue 
him  by  force  of  arms.  His  estate  was  parcelled  out  among  Sir  Henry 
Bagnell  and  some  other  rapacious  adventurers,  except  a  portion 
allotted  for  some  of  his  sept,  who  bribed  the  deputj  to  favour  them 
with  a  share  of  the  unholj  plunder. 

There  is  a  peculiar  degree  of  baseness  and  crueltj  in  the  treatment 
of  Walter  De  La  Hide  and  his  ladj,  bv  the  deputj,  Skeffington.  Their 
son  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  government,  on  what  ground  is  not 
stated — and  in  consequence  thej  were  unjustlj  and  wickedlj  seized, 
and  thrown  into  prison,  because  the  "  governor  siispected^^  the  son 
was  "  set  on  bj  his  mother."  Thej  were  held  in  duress  for  "  twelve 
months,"  and  repeatedlj  examined.  Notwithstanding  all  the  "  pre- 
sumptions  and  surmises,"  thej  "  were  in  the  end  found  guiltless.*' 
The  ladj  was  baselj  and  perfidiouslj  tampered  with,  to  induce  her 
to  accuse  her  husband  of  being  an  accomplice  in  tlie  crime,  with  a 
view  of  attainting  him  and  confiscating  his  estate.  These  vile  and 
insidious  practices  being  found  ineffectual,  she  was  threatened  witli 
the  rack,  or  to  be  put  to  death,  to  force  her  to  compliance.  Possiblj, 
and  indeed  not  improbablj,  she  was  actualij  racked.  Be  this  as  it 
maj,  she  died  in  the  castle — and  was  for  a  time  denied  interment,  on 
the  ground  that  the  mother  of  such  a  traitor  ought  rather  to  be  cast 
on  a  dunghill  as  food  for  ravens  and  dogs,  than  to  have  Christian  bu- 
rial  !* 

Wlio  can  read  such  atrocious  and  heart-rending  stories  without  vent- 
ing 

"  Curses  not  loud  but  deep," 

on  the  unhallowed  fiends  who  perpetrated  them  !    After  everj  means 

offence  committed  before  tlie  law  ivhich  declared  it  capital  had  heen  es- 
tablished  in  his  countryy  was  tried,  condemned  by  ajury  said  to  befonn- 
ed  of  private  soldiers,  and  executed  in  two  days  ;  to  the  utter  conster- 
nation  of  his  countrjmen.  His  estate  was  distributed  to  Sir  Henry 
Bagnal  and  otlier  adventurers,  together  with  four  of  the  old  Irish 
sept.311 

"  The  condemnation  of  this  chieftain  confirmed  the  Irish  in  their 
aversion  to  English  politj,  which  thej  considered  as  a  sjstem  of  hate- 
ful  tjrannj  and  crueltj.  Thej  combined  in  a  resolution  of  opposing 
the  admission  of  sheriffs,  and  other  officers  of  justice,  into  their  re- 
spective  counties.  When  Fitzwilliam  intimated  to  the  chieftain  of 
Fermanagh  that  he  intended  to  send  a  sheriff  into  his  district,  Mac- 
Guire  answered  with  a  well-affected  simplicitj — "  Your  sheriff  sliall 
be  welcome  :  but  let  me  know  his  erick,  that  if  mj  people  should  cut 
off  his  head,  I  maj  levj  it  upon  the  countrj."^^^ 

*  "  Sir  Walter  De  La  Hide,  knight,  and  his  wife,  the  ladj  Gennet 
Eustace,  were  apprehended,  and  brought  as  prisoners,  bj  master 
Brabson,  vice-treasurer,  from  their  town  of  Moiclare,  to  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  because  their  son  and  heir,  James  De  La  Hide^  was  the  only 
brewer  of  all  this  rebellion;  who,  as  the  govemor  suspected,  was  set 
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that  could  be  devised  by  force  or  fraud  to  attach  guilt  to  father  aiid 
mother,  or  to  force  the  wife  to  bear  false  witness  against  her  husband 
— and  after  her  soul  has  taken  its  flight  from  this  wicked  world,  her 
impiacable  tormentor  vents  his  satanical  malice  against  her  lifeless 
corpse !  Were  this  hideous  story  narrated  by  an  enemy,  it  would  be 
disbelieved,  and  utterly  discarded  as  an  atrocious  calumny.  But  it 
stands  recorded  in  never-dying  strains  by  the  historian  of  the  perpe- 
trator. 

It  would  be  endless  to  detail  all  the  base  and  profligate  tricks  to 
which  the  government  had  recourse.  Here  follows  one  practised  by 
Carew,  president  of  Munster,  to  circumvent  John  Fitz-Thomas,  bro- 
ther  to  tlie  earl  of  Desmond.  Carew  had  corrupted  Dermond  0'Con- 
nor,  an  Irish  nobleman.  To  this  traitor  he  gave  a  letter  written  in  his 
name,  and  addressed  to  Fitz-Thomas,  which  0-Connor  was  to  useon 
a  proper  occasion,  under  the  pretence  that  it  had  been  intercepted. 
The  letter  was  written  with  great  address,  and  fraught  with  com- 
mendations  of  Fitz-Thomas,  for  expiating  his  oftences  by  treachery  to- 
wards  his  cpuntrymen.  It  answered  the  end  proposed,  and  enabled 
Carew  to  triumph  over  the  confederate  Irish,  among  whom  it  spread 
distrust  and  dismay.* 

on  by  his  parents,  and  namelie  by  his  mother.  The  knight  and  his 
wife,  lying  in  duress  for  the  space  of  twelve  months,  were  at  several 
times  examined,  and  notwithstanding  all  presumptions  and  surmises 
that  could  be  gathered,  they  were  in  tlie  end  found  guililess  oftheir 
son  his  folly.  But  the  lady  was  had  in  examination  apart,  and  en- 
ticed  hij  means  to  charge  her  husband  ivith  her  son  his  rebelliont  who, 
being  not  won  thereto,  with  all  the  means  that  could  be  wrought,  was 
menaced  to  be  put  to  death,  or  to  be  rack't,  and  so  with  extre- 
mity  to  be  compelled,  whereas  with  gentleness  she  could  not  be  al- 
lured  to  acknowledge  these  apparent  treasons,  that  neither  her  hus- 
band  nor  shecould,  without  great  show  of  impudence,  deny. 

''  The  gentlewoman,  ivith  these  continual  storms  heart-broken,  de- 
ceased  in  the  castle:  from  thence  her  body  was  removed  unto  the  Gray 
friars,  with  the  deputy  his  commandment,  that  it  should  not  be  inter- 
red,  until  his  pleasure  were  further  knoivn;  adding  withal,  that  the 
carcase  of  one  ivho  was  the  mother  of  so  arrant  an  arch-traltor,  ought 
raiher  to  be  cast  out  on  a  dunghill,  to  be  carrionfor  ravens  anddogs 
to  gnaw  upon,  than  to  be  laid  in  any  Christian  graveH  The  corpse 
lying  four  or  five  days  in  this  plight,  at  the  request  of  the  lady  Gennet 
Golding,  wife  to  Sir  John  White,  the  governor  licensed  that  it  should 
be  buried."^^^ 

*  The  Lord  FresidenVs  Letterto  James  Fitz-Tliomas. 

"  SiR — Your  last  letters  I  haue  received,  andam  exceeding  glad  to 
see  your  constant  resolution  of  returne  to  subjection,  and  to  leaue  the 
rebellious  courses,  wherein  you  haue  long  persevered  :  you  may  rest 
assured  that  promises  shall  bee  kept^  and  you  shall  no  sooner  bring 
Dermond  0'Connor  to  me  aliue  or  dead,  and  banish  his  bownoghs  out 
of  the  countrie,  but  that  you  shall  haue  your  demand  satisfied,  which 

3'3  Hooker,  apud  HolUnshed,  VJ.  302. 
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The  baron  of  Lixnau  having  died,  his  son  Tliomas  applied  to  the 
president,  George  Carew,  for  his  favour  and  the  protection  of  the 
queen,  in  order  to  eain  possession  of  his  inheritance.  Both  were  pro- 
mised  him,  on  condition,  that  he  "  did  sorae  service,  which  might  en- 
title  him  to  them."  The  kind  of  service  expected,  may  be  satisfac- 
torilj  ascertained  by  a  passage  in  the  Pacata  Hibernia,  wherein  this 
application  is  stated.  "  It  was  thought  no  ill  policy  to  mnke  the 
Irish  draw  blood  iipon  one  another,  whereby  their  private  quarrels 
might  advance  the  jmblic  sgJTicg."^^*  But  the  high-minded  nobleman 
scorned  to  acquire,  by  the  murder  of  his  countrymen,  possession  of  an 
estate  which  of  right  belonged  to  him — and  therefore  ''  absolutely  re- 
fused.  because,  forsooth,  it  stood  not  with  his  conscience  nor  his  ho- 
nour — for  these  were  his  own  words  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  my 
lord  of  Thomond."^*^ 

These  scruples  which  would  have  elevated  him  in  the  eyes  of  a 
man  of  justice  or  honour,  could  not  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  sordid 
soul  of  the  president,  and  destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  the  inheritance  : 
for  "  upon  this  answer  the  president  rejected  both  the  man  and  his 

I  thanke  God,  I  am  both  able  and  willing  to  performe;  beleeue  me, 
you  haue  no  better  waij  to  recoveryour  desperate  estate^  than  by  this 
^ood  seruice  ivhich  you  haue  proffered;  und  thevefm^e  I  cannot  but 
cominend  your  jud^^ementf  in  choosing  the  same  to  redeeme  your  for- 
mer  faults.  And  I  doe  the  ratlier  beleeue  the  performance  of  it,  by 
your  late  action  touching  Loghguire,  vvherein  your  brother  and  your- 
selfe  haue  well  merited ;  and  as  I  promised,  you  shall  finde  mee  so  just 
as  no  creature  living  shall  ever  know,  that  either  of  you  didassentto 
the  surrender  of  it;  all  your  letters  I  haue  received,  as  also  thejoynt 
letter,  from  your  brodier  and  your  selfe  ;  I  pray  loose  no  time,  for  de- 
layes  in  great  actions  are  subject  to  many  dangers.  Now  that  the 
queenes  armie  is  in  the  field,  you  may  worke  your  determination  witli 
most  securitie,  being  ready  to  releeue  you  upon  a  dayes  warning;  so 
praying  God  to  assist  you  in  this  meritorious  enterprize,  I  doe  leaue 
you  tohis  protection,  this  twentie  nineth  of  May  1600." 

'*  This  letter  was  sent  to  Dermond  0'Connor,  which  when  time 
&ho\i\d  seruei  hee  might  shew  as  intercepted  by  him  ;  and  therefore 
what  he  did,  was  imposed  upon  him  by  necessitie,  except  he  would 
sufFer  himselfe,  wittingly  and  willingly  to  be  betraied."^^' 

"  Then  Dermond  0'Connor  layed  hold  upon  James  Fitz-Thomas 
and  said,  my  lord  you  are  in  hand  ;  in  hand,  (answered  he,)  for  whom 
or  for  what  cause  ^  I  haue  taken  you  for  0'Neale,  saith  he ;  and  I 
purpose  to  detaine  you,untill  I  bee  certified  of  his  pleasure;foryour- 
selfe  haue  combined  with  the  English,  and  promised  to  the  president 
to  deliver  me,  either  aliue  or  dead  into  his  hands ;  and  for  proofe 
thereof  behold,  (saith  he,)  letters  which  wereintercepted,andbrought 
to  mee,  (under  the  presidenfs  hand,)  to  confirme  the  same;  and 
therewithall  produced  them.""^ 

314  Pacata  Hibernia,  650.  3i3idem,  136.  sieibid. 
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It  is  impossible  for  any  man  of  rectitude,  to  read  this  account  with- 
out  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  the  proflig;ate  president,  and  admira- 
tion  of  the  magnanimous  sufterer.  The  former,  lostto  every  senseof 
honour  and  justice,  imposesas  a  task  on  the  latter,  forthe  attainment 
of  his  inheritance,  the  perpetration  of  murder — and  because  he  will 
not  comply  with  the  infamous  terms,  plunders  him  of  his  patrimony. 
The  latter,  with  the  soul  of  a  Roman,  scorns  the  temptation  and  the 
tempter,  and  dooms  himself  to  honourable  poverty,  rather  than  pol- 
fute  himself  with  the  commission  of  such  a  crime. 

A  detestable  feature  of  the  warfare  carried  on  by  the  English  ofli- 
cers,  was  to  hire  bravoes  and  assassins  to  betray  or  murder*  such  of 
the  Irish  as  were  too  formidable  to  be  overcome  by  force  of  arms. 

*"  Carew  descended  to  still  more  dishonourable  practices.  One  Nu- 
gent,  a  servant  of  sir  Thomas  Norris,  had  deserted  to  the  rebels,  and. 
by  the  alacrity  of  his  services  acquired  their  confidence.  In  a  re- 
penting  mood  he  submitted  to  the  president,  and  to  purchase  his  par- 
don,  promised  to  destroy  either  the  titular  earl  or  his  brother  John. 
As  a  plot  was  already  laid  against  theformer,  and  as  his  death  could 
only  serve  to  raise  up  new  competitors  for  his  title,  the  bravo  was 
directed  to  proceed  against  John.  He  seized  his  opportunity,  and  at- 
tempted  to  dispatch  him;  but  as  his  pistol  was  just  levelled,  he  was 
seized,  condemned  to  die,  and  at  his  execution  confessed  hisdesign; 
declaring  that  many  others  had  sworn  to  the  lord  president  to  effect 
what  he  intended."^^^ 

"  Nugent  in  his  examination  freely  confessed  his  whole  intentj 
which  was,  (as  hee  then  said,)  to  haue  dispatched  John  Fitz-Thomas, 
and  immediately  to  haue  poasted  unto  the  Sugan  Earle,  to  carry  the 
first  news  thereof,  intending  to  call  him  aside,  in  secret  manner  to 
relate  him  the  particulars  of  his  brother's  murther,  and  then  to  exe- 
cute  as  much  upon  him  also :  adding,  moreover,  tliat  altliough  they 
take  away  his  life,  (which  he  would  not  intreat  them  to  spare,)  yet 
was  their  owne  safetie  never  the  more  assured :  for  there  were  many 
others,  which  himselfe  perfectly  knew  to  haue  solemnly  sworne  unto 
the  president  to  effect  as  much  as  he  intended.  This  confession  be- 
ing  sealed  with  his  death,  did  strike  such  a  fearefull  terrour  into  the 
tvvo  bretliren,  that  James  Fitz-Tliomas  himselfe  afterwards,  unto  the 
president  acknowledged,  they  never  d^trst  lodge  togefher  iri  one  place, 
or  even  serue  in  the  heads  of  their  troopes,  for  feare  to  be  shot  by  some 
of  their  owne  m<??2."^^'^ 

"  He  proclaymed  Courcye  traytour,  and  hyred  sundry  gentlemen 
with  rewards,  to  bring  him  in  quicke  or  dead:  so  long  hee  wooed  the 
matter,  that  Courcyes  own  captaines  were  inveygled  to  betray  their 
lord.  Therefore  upon  Good  Friday,  when  the  earle  did  off  liis  Jir- 
mour,  and  in  secret  meditations  visited  religious  places  barefooted, 
they  layde  for  him,  tooke  him  as  a  rebell,  and  shipped  him  into  Eng- 
land  the  next  way,  where  he  was  adjudged  to  perpetuall  prison.  Sent- 
leger  addeth  in  his  collections  that  Lacy  payd  the  traitors  their  mo- 
ney,  and  then  immediately  hanged  them."=*-* 

5i9Leland,  n.  464.  «20  Pacata  Hibernia,  83.  3=2  Campion,  107. 
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War,  iii  its  best  regulated  state,  is  a  most  tremendous  evil.  In  Ire- 
land  its  horrors  were  increased  teufold  by  the  unbounded  swav  of  all 
the  vilest  passions,  that  disgrace,  degrade,  and  brutalize  human  na- 
ture. 

Even  under  the  semblance  of  treaties  of  peace,  and  at  the  festal 
board,  the  Irish  were  not  unfrequently  perfidiously  butchered.* 

♦  "  The  Irish  manuscript  annals  of  this  reign,  (Elizabeth's)  mention 
a  very  dishonourable  transaction  of  Essex  on  his  return  to  Ulster. 
It  is  here  given  in  a  literal  translation  from  the  Irish,  with  which  the 
author  vvas  favoured  by  Mr.  0'Connor.  '•  Anno  1574.  A  solemn 
poace  and  concord  was  made  between  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Felim 
0'Nial.  However,  at  a  feast  wherein  the  earl  entertained  that  chief- 
tain,  and  at  the  end  of  their  good  cheer,  OWial  with  his  wife  irere 
seized,  their  friends  who  attended  were  put  to  the  sword  before  their 
faces.  Felim,  together  ivith  his  wife  and  brother,  xvere  conveyed  to 
JDublin,  where  they  were  cut  up  in  <juarters.  This  execution  gave  uni- 
versal  discontent  and  horror. 

"  In  like  manner,  these  annals  assure  us,  that  a  few  years  after, 
the  Irish  chieftains  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  county  were  invited 
by  the  English  to  a  treaty  of  accommodation.  But  when  they  arrived 
at  the  place  of  conference,  they  icere  instantly  surrounded  by  troops, 
and  all  butchered  on  the  spot. — Such  relations  would  be  more  suspi- 
cious,  if  these  annals  in  general  expressed  great  virulence  against 
the  English  and  their  government.  But  they  do  not  appear  to  differ 
essentially  from  the  printed  histories,  except  in  the  minuteness  with 
"which  they  record  the  local  transactions  and  adventures  of  the  Irish: 
and  sometimes  they  expressly  condemn  tlieir  countrymen,  for  their 
rebellions  against  their  prince."^^- 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  both  the  above  notes  are  derived  by  Le- 
land  from  the  Irish  annals,  and  therefore  may  appear  somewhat  of 
a  departure  from  my  plan  of  relying  almost  altogether  on  Eng- 
lish  authority.  But  the  reason  assigned  by  the  reverend  author,  can- 
not  fail  to  justify  the  procedure.  And  moreover,  the  second  fact  is 
fully  corroborated  by  captain  Lee,  an  English  officer,  in  the  service 
wf  Elizabeth,  as  may  be  seen,  supra  page  81. 

=*32Leknd,  II.  312. 
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Representation  in  parliament,     Fraiid,  venality,  and  corruption  of 
the  eocecutive^  legislature^  andjudiciary. 

"  Justice  Is  lame,  as  well  as  blind  among"  us ; 
The  laws,  corrupted  to  tlieir  ends  that  make  them, 
Serve  but  for  instruments  of  some  new  tyranny, 
That  every  day  starts  up  among  us." — Otioay. 

*'  This  is  a  wretclied  state 
"Where  all  agree  to  spoil  the  pubUc  good," — Idem. 

AMONG  the  grievances  under  which  the  Irish  groaned  for  centu- 
ries,  the  frauds  and  corruption  perpetrated  in  packing  parliamentsj 
held  a  most  conspicuous  place — in  fact,  they  might  be  said  to  be  the 
source  of  a  large  portion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  misery  of  that  un- 
fortunate  country.  Under  a  parliament  correctly  constituted,  the  voice 
of  the  nation  would  have  had  its  due  share  of  influence,  and  it  vvould 
have  been  impossible  to  have  passed  those  various  laws  enacted  in  that 
country,  which  outraged  every  piinciple  of  reason  and  justice,  or  to 
have  prosecuted  that  system  of  depredation  and  slaughter  of  which 
the  preceding  pages  furnish  a  faint  outline.  Under  parliamentary 
sanction,  acts  of  rapine  and  violence  have  been  carried  into  undis- 
turbed  operation,  which  would  probably  have  been  defeated,  had  they 
come  forward  in  the  naked  form  of  executive  mandates. 

Parliaments  were  rarply  held  in  Ireland*  but  to  answer  some  si- 
nister  purpose  of  the  deputies — principally  to  attaint  some  of  the  no- 
bility  or  gentry.f  The  grand  object  of  the  Irish  administration  was  to 


*From  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Elizabeth,  anno  1587,  to  the  fif- 
teenth  of  Charles  I.  anno  1639,  embracing  a  period  of  52  years,  there 
were  but  two  Parliaments  held  in  Ireland ; — one  in  1613,  under 
James  I.;  and  the  other  in  1634-5,  under  Charles  1.=^^=^  Thus  were 
the  powers  of  the  legislature  whoUy  suspended,  in  one  instance,  for 
twenty-six,  and  in  another  for  twenty-one  years. 

t  "  For  to  what  end  was  the  parliament  holden  by  the  lord  Leonard 
Gray  in  28  H.  VIII.  but  to  attaint  the  Giraldines,  and  to  abolish  the 
usurped  authority  of  the  pope  ? 

"  To  what  purpose  did  Thomas,  earl  of  Sussex,  hold  his  firstparlia- 
ment  in  the  3d  and  4th  king  Philip  and  queen  Mary,  but  to  settlc 
Leix  and  Offaly  in  the  crown  ? 

"  What  was  the  principal  cause  tliat  Sir  Henry  Sydney  held  a  par- 
liament  in  the  llth  year  of  queen  EVizabeth,  hui  to  ea^tiiig^uish  the 
name  of  O-JSTeal,  and  entitle  the  crown  to  the  greatest  part  of  Ulster  ? 

"  A«d  lastly,  what  was  the  chief  motive  of  the  last  parliament 
holden  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  but  the  attainder  of  two  great  peers  of 
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have  a  majority  in  pariiament,  devoted  to  the  support  of  their  mea- 
cures,  and  pliant  tools  and  niinisters  of  their  will.  In  this  wicked 
purpose,  they  were  almost  universally  crowned  with  success. 

No  fraud  was  too  base  to  be  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  most  barefaced  violations  of 
the  rights  of  election.  To  the  difFerent  counties  the  deputies  sent  the 
names  of  persons  of  whose  support  they  were  assured,  and  whom 
they  were  desirous  to  have  elected.  And  every  means  afforded  by 
address.  art,  intrigue,  or  corruption  was  employed  to  insure  them  suc- 
cess.  When  these  means  failed,  as  in  the  counties  they  sometimes 
did,  open  violence  was  used.  In  aid  of  all  these  resources,  when  ne- 
cessary,  new  boroughs  were  created  in  shabby  and  contemptible  ham- 
lets,  where  government  was  certain  of  having  its  minions,  (l  was 
about  to  say,  elected — but  that  would  be  a  prostitution  of  the  term,) 
srauggled  into  parliament,  to  oppress  and  depredate  on  the  nation, 
thus  mocked  and  deluded  with  a  pretended  representation. 

I  shall  notice  here  only  two  parliaments,  both  convened  under 
Elizabeth,  as  the  fraudulent  and  corrupt  practices  employed  in  the 
elections  for  them,are  more  distinctly  marked  by  the  historians,  than 
those  in  preceding  cases.  The  first  sat  in  1560,  during  the  adminis- 
tration  of  lord  Sussex — the  other  in  1568,  under  sir  Henry  Sydney. 

There  were  twenty  counties  subject  to  England  in  the  former  pe- 
riod.  To  only  ten  of  these  counties  were  writs  issued,  Dublin,  Meath, 
Westmeath,  Lowth,  Kildare,  Catherlow,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Tip- 
perary,  and  Wexford.*  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Cavan,  Clare,  An- 
trim,  Ardee,  Down,  and  King's  and  Queen'scounties,  containingpro- 
bablyhalfthe  entire  population  of  the  kingdom,  at  all  events,  far 
more  than  half  of  the  Irish  subjects  of  England,  were  wholly  unrepre- 
sented,  and  of  course  disfranchised. 

Besides  the  twenty  representatives  from  the  counties,  there  were 
fifty-six  from  those  boroughs  in  which  the  7*0^«^  authoritij  predomi- 
nated.  The  other  boroughs  shared  the  fate  of  disfranchisement  in  com- 
mon  with  the  ten  counties. 

Here  is  a  stupendous  system  of  fraud,  which  every  man,  with  a 
spark  of  honour  or  justice  in  his  composition,  however  hostile  to  Ire- 
land  or  Irishmen,  must  pronounce  infamous.  The  disfranchisement 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  nation  woiild  have  warranted  a  general 

this  realm,  the  viscount  Baltinglas,  and  the  earl  of  Desmond^  and  for 
vesting  of  their  lands  and  the  lands  of  their  adherents,  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  crown?"^^* 

*  "  In  the  House  of  Commons,  we  find  representatives  summoned 
for  ten  counties  only.  The  rest,  which  made  up  the  number  seventy- 
six,  were  citizens  and  burgesses  of  those  towns  in  which  the  royal 
authority  was  predominant,  It  is  therefore  little  wonder,  that,  in 
spite  of  clamour  and  opposition,  in  a  session  of  a  few  weeks,  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  system  of  queen  Mary  was  entirely  reversed  by 
a  series  of  statutes,  conformable  to  those  already  enacted  in  the  Eng- 
Jish  legislature."'25 
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insurrection.  The  pleas  for  the  revolution  in  1688,  borc  no  more 
companson  to  this  grieyance,  thau  the  river  Liffey  to  the  German 
Ocean.  Laws  made  bj  a  parliament  thus  wickedly  constituted,  were 
not  obli«5atorj  on  the  nation,  and,  under  an  independent  judiciary, 
would  have  been  declared  null  and  void. 

This  parliament  was  thus  profligately  packed  for  the  purpose  of 
establisliing  the  protestant,  and  proscribingthe  catholic  religion.  The 
details  of  the  act  for  this  purpose,  are  reserved  for  the  succeeding 
chapter. 

In  the  elections  for  the  parliament  held  in  1568,  the  mostmanifest 
iiijustice  prevailed,  though  of  a  different  character.  To  pass  over  mi- 
nor  enormities,  and  condensethe  subject  into  the  narrowest  compass 
possible,  I  confine  myself  to  three  species  of  flagrant  fraud ; — 

L  Many  persons  were  returned  for  places  not  incorporated,  and 
which  of  course  had  no  right  to  representation  ; 

IL  In  several  of  the  places  entitled  to  send  representatives,  thc 
sheriffs  and  mayors  returned  themselves. 

III.  A  swarm  of  Englishmen  were  returned  for  places  which  some 
of  them  knew  not,  and  of  which  none  of  them  were  residents,  al- 
though  residence  was,  by  law,  an  essential  requisite  in  a  representa- 
tive. 

In  consequence  of  these  frauds,  the  administration  had  a  consider- 
able  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  who  elected  Mr.  Stanihurst, 
recorder  of  Dublin,  their  speaker,  altliough  sir  Christopher  Barnwell, 
had  a  large  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  real  members,  those  who  were 
duly  elected.  For  a  considerable  time,  the  latter  disputed  the  validity 
of  the  votes  of  the  intruding  impostoTs,  which  gave  rise  to  theutmost 
disorder,  and  contests  that  would  have  better  suited  with  a  bear-gar- 
den  than  a  parliament*  Hooker,  one  of  the  impudent  intruders,  has 
left  on  record  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  affair;  and,as  the  leader 
of  the  usurpers,  endeavours  to  attach  the  guilt  of  the  dishonourable 
proceeding  to  the  members  duly  returned.f     But  it  is  impossible  to 

*  "  And  in  this  matter  they  sliowed  themselves  very  forward,  and 
so  unquiet  that  it  was  more  like  a  bear-baiting  of  disorderly  persons, 
than  a  parliament  of  wise  and  grave  men."^^^ 

t  "  The  next  daie  followinj!:?  being  Friday,  the  lower  house  met : 
and,  contrary  to  the  order  of  that  house,  and  duty  of  that  company, 
instead  of  unity,  there  began  a  disunion;  and  for  concord,  discord 
was  received.  For  all,  or  the  most  part  of  the  knights  and  burgesses 
of  the  English  pale,  especially  they,  who  dwellcd  within  the  counties 
of  Meath  and  Dublin,  who,  seeing  a  great  junnber  of  En^lishmento 
have  place  in  that  house,  began  to  except  against  that  assembly  as  not 
good,  nor  warranted  by  law.  Their  avantparler  was  sir  Christopher 
Sarnwell,  knight;  who  being  somewhat  learned,  his  credit  was  so 
much  the  more,  and  by  them  thou^cht  meetest  and  worthy  to  have  been 
the  speaker  of  that  house:  and  he,  being  the  spokesman,aIlegedthree 
special  causes,  why  he  and  his  complices  would  not  yield  their  con- 
sents. 

"  The  first  was,  because  that  there  were  certain  burgesses  return- 
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read  even  his  accoiint,  varnislied  as  it  is  mth  false  glosses,  without 
being  satisfied  that  the  crime  rested  on  him  and  his  accomplices.  As 
well  might  a  band  of  ruffians  or  burgh\rs,  forcing  themselves  into  a 
man's  house,  with  a  view  to  robberj  or  murd^r,  charge  the  owner, 
who  endeavoured  to  save  himself,  his  family  and  property,  with  the 
crime  of  the  affray,  if  bloodshed  ensued,  ai^l  vvith  all  its  consequences, 
as  a  riotous  rabble  of  stran^ers,  who,  iu  violation  not  merelj  of  ho- 
nour  and  justice,  but  of  the  express  law  of  the  land,*  had  polluted  the 
sanctuary  of  lecislation  by  a  forcible  entry,  could  make  the  legal  re- 
presentatives  oi  the  nation  responsible  for  their  crime. 

The  proceedings  of  tlie  lejjislature  being  iinpeded  by  these  violent 
contests,  it  was  agreed  to  reter  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  judges. 
This  afforded  but  a  miserable  chance  of  redress  for  the  Irish  nation, 
as  these  functionaries  were  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown, 
and  of  course  subservient  to  its  views.  However,  t!ie  prothgacy  of 
the  proceedings  was  fully  established  ;  for  tlie  jud2,es.  biassed  asthey 
were,  admitted  the  existence  of  the  three  enormous  frauds  alleged  by 

edfor  sundry  towns  ivhich  were  not  corporate,  and  had  no  voice  in 
the  parliament. 

"  The  second  was,  that  certain  sheriffs,  and  certain  inayors  of 
fowns  cm^porate,  had  returned  themselues. 

"  The  third  and  chiefest  was,  that  a  number  of  Englishmen  were 
returned  to  be  burgesses  of  such   towns  and  corporations  as  which 
some  of  them  never  knew,  and  none  at  all  were  residing  and  dwel- 
ling  in  the  same,  according  as  by  the  law  is  required.^'^^^' 
*  Extract  from  an  act  passed  anno  1541,  the  2of/  of  Henry  VIII. 

"  Provided,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  present  par- 
liament,  tha.t  from  henceforth  everie  knight,  citizen,andburgess,for 
everie  parlianient  hereafter  within  this  realm  of  Ireland  to  be  sum- 
moned,  appointed,  or  holden,  shall  be  resident  and  dwelling  within 
the  counties,  cifies,  and  townes,  chosen  and  elected  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  counties,  cities,  and  townes, 
being  present  at  the  said  election,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  writs  for 
that  intent  addressed,  and  also  the  said  knights  to  be  elected  and 
chosen  in  manner  and  forme  before  rehearsed.  And  every  electourof 
the  said  knights  to  dispend  and  have  lands  and  tenements  of  estate 
of  freehold  within  the  said  counties,  at  the  least  to  the  yearly  value 
of  fortie  shilUngs  over  and  above  all  charges ;  and  every  of  the  inha- 
bitants  aforesaid  choosing  or  electing  in  any  other  manner  than  as 
before  is  mentioned,  to  forfeit  an  hundred  shiUings.  And  every  she- 
riff  or  other  officer  returning  any  knight,  citizen,  or  burgess,  chosen 
or  elected  in  any  other  maner  than  as  is  before  expressed,  to  forfeit 
an  hundred  pounds  to  be  had  and  recovered  as  before  is  specified. 
And  every  knight,  citizen,  and  burgess  taking  iiponhim  or  thein  to  be 
knight,  citizen,  or  burgess  and  not  chosen  nor  elected  in  manner  and 
forme  as  is  before  mentioned,  tofojfeit  an  hundred  poiinds,  to  be  forfeit- 
ed,  recovered  and  taken  in  manner  and  forme  before  reheaised."^-® 
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the  minority.*    They  decided  that  two  of  the  classes  of  usurpers 
should  be  expelled  the  parlianient, — 

I.  Those  who  were  returncd  for  towns  not  incorporated ; 

II.  Those  magistrates  who  had  returned  themselves. 

But  they  most  wickedly  ordered,  that  those  who  were  returnedfor 
towns  where  they  did  not  reside,  should  retain  their  seats ;  and  that 
the  penalty  of  the  false,  illegal  returns  should  be  paid  by  the  sheriffs. 

The  third  class  being  more  numerousthan  the  other  two,  andbeing 
secured  in  their  usurpation  by  this  iniquitous  decision,  the  govern- 
ment  still  possesseda  majority;  and  was  of  course  enabled  to  carry 
whatever  measures  it  thought  proper;  and  thus  a  fev/  needy  and  de- 
pendent  Englishmen,  who  probably  had  not  an  acre  of  land  in  the 
island,  were  virtually  its  legislators ! 

What  a  shameful  prostitution  of  the  dignity  of  the  bench  !  What 
an  unanswerable  proof,  that  venality  and  corruption  had  spread 
throughout  every  department  of  the  state,  poisoned  all  the  sources  of 
justice,  and  that  all  were  leagued  in  the  grand  work  of  oppressing  the 
wretched  Irish!  A  law,  founded  in  reason,  common  sense,  justice, 
and  honesty,  passed  only  twenty-seven  years  before,  had  ordainedun- 
der  a  heavy  penalty,  that  every  borough,  or  town,  or  city,  should  be 
represented  by  a  resident,  who  would  know  its  situation,  feel  its 
wants,  plead  its  cause,  rise  with  its  prosperity,  and  sink  with  its  fall. 
A  horde  of  hungry  Englishmen  are  nevertheless  returned  to  repre- 
sent  places  they  never  saw  :  a  profligate  parliament  applies  toapros- 
titute  bench,  to  decide  the  question  whether  a  remedy  shall  be  ap- 
plied  to  this  illegal  proceeding :  it  decides  that  these  intruders  and. 
usurpers  shall  maintain  their  seats,  but  that  those  who  returned  them 
shall  pay  the  penalty  of  the  infraction  of  the  law !  What  solenin 
mockery !  Suppose  a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  laid 
on  those  officers,  which  would  go  into  the  treasury, — suppose  they 
were  imprisoned  for  life, — even  suppose  they  were  hauged,  drawn, 
and  quartered ;  what  compensation  would  be  afForded  to  the  towns 
robbed  of  their  representation,  or  to  the  nation  cheated  with  such  a 
fraudulent  iegislature  ? 

These  proceedings,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  afford  an  ample 
field  for  consideration.  They  exhibit  a  strong  feature  of  the  hideous 
oppression  which  their  rulers  exercised  over  the  ill-fated  Irish.     Let 

*  The  judges,  having  "  discoursed  and  conferred  of  this  matter,  re- 
turned  their  answers;  that  concerning  the  first  and  second  excep- 
tions,  that  the  burgesses  returned  from  towns  not  corporate,  and  for 
such  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  sovereigns,  as  have  returned  themselves, 
shall  bc  dismissed  out  of  the  same ;  but  as  for  such  others  as  the  she- 
riffs  and  mayors  had  returned,  tliey  should  remain,  and  the  penalty  to 
rest  upon  the  sheriffsfor  their  wrong  returnesy-^"^ 

"  The  same  was  so  stomached,  that  thc  placing  of  the  Englishmen, 
io  be  knights  and  burgesses,  could  not  be  digested,  as  did  appear  in 
the  sequel  of  that  assenibly,  where  every  bill  furthered  by  the  Eng- 
lish  gentlemen,  was  stopped  and  liindered  by  them." '^" 
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us  apply  this  case  to  this.side  of  the  Atlantic.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  sherifF  of  Philadelphia  city,  instead  of  allovvin^  the  citizens  to 
vote  for  two  members  of  congress,  were  to  elect  himself  and  his  de- 
puty ;  that  Frankford,  and  Bustleton,  and  Holmesburg,  and  Chester, 
and  Darby,  and  Marcus  Hook,and  Point-no-Point  were  to  send  each 
two  members  to  congress ;  and  iinally,  that  a  host  of  newly-arrived 
citizens  of  Kentucky  should  be  chosen  to  represent  some  of  our  towns 
or  counties,  which  they  had  never  seen.  This  would  be  a  case  ex- 
actly  in  point.  This  "  blessed  condition  of  peace  and  security"  would 
make  "  the  swords  of  our  citizens  leap  from  t^ieir  scabbards,"  to 
avail  myself  of  the  heroics  of  my  countryman,  Burke. 

House  of  Lords. 

Against  the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  the  house  of  commons,  the 
house  of  lords  might  have  afforded  some  security:  but  here  the  wick- 
ed  arts  of  the  government  triumphed,  and  equally  trampled  under 
foot  every  principle  of  honour,  honesty,  and  justice.  In  every  potion 
calculated  to  heal  the  wounds  or  alleviate  the  distresses  of  Ireland, 
there  v/as  always  infused  a  deleterious  drug,  whose  admixture  trans- 
formed  it  into  poison.  To  secure  a  majority  in  the  upper  house,  Irish 
titles  were  granted  to  English  noblemen,  destitute  of  a  single  acre  of 
land  in  Ireland.*  They  never  appeared  in  parliament;  but  confided 
their  proxies  to  the  minions  of  the  government, — three,  four,  or  five, 
to  one  peer.  Thus  six  of  these  men  of  straw,  not  owning  all  together  a 
single  acre  in  Ireland,  could  out-vote  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the 
earls  of  Kildare,  Castlehaven,  Clanrickarde,  and  Fingal,  who,  united, 
possessed  probably  above  a  million! 

The  pariiament  that  sat  in  1568,  was  packed  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tainting  Shane  0'NiaI,  and  confiscating  his  princely  estates.  The 
act  passed  for  that  purpose,  affords  tlie  most  pregnant  proof  of  the 
corruption  of  that  body,  and  what  a  solemn  mockery  it  was  tostyleit 
anlris^i  parliament.  To  this  title  the  majority  had  littlemoreclaimthan 
the  common  council  oTLondon — and  it  would  be  almost  as  honest, 
and  fair,  and  just  to  allovv  that  council  or  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  to 
make  laws  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  it  vvas  for  the  corrupt  body  that 
sat  in  Dublin,  and  usurped  the  powers  of  legislation,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  act  above  referred  to,  assumes,  as  the  grounds  of  its 
enaction,  such  miserable  legends  and  such  vile  sophistry,  as  display 
an  utter  disregartl  of  the  slightest  appearances  of  common  decency 
or  common  honesty,  and  must  excite  the  disgust  of  every  candid  ob- 
server.  They  form  a  sort  of  sui  generis  in  the  history  of  legislation. 
The  wickedness  of  the  transaction  stares  us  in  the  face  with  the  most 
meretricious  audacity.  The  preamble  enters  into  an  elaborate  at- 
tempt  to  prove  that  the  whole  island  and  all  its  inhabitants  were, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  the  property  of  the  kings  of  England  !  That 
England  or  Englishmen  should  advance  such  claims,  grounded,  as 
they  were  in  this  act,  on  the  fabulous  histories  of  Gurmonds  and  Be- 

*  "  Twenty-nim  proxies  were  entered,four  andjive  t-o  one  lord,^^^^^ 
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lans,  aiid  donations  of  an  island  not  their  own,  niightnotbe  very  sur- 
prizing.  But  what  indionation  must  it  excite,  to  have  those  legend- 
ary  tales  recorded  among  tlie  statutes  enacted  in  the  metropolis  of 
Ireland,  and  by  men  pretending  to  the  venerable  character  of  repre- 
sentatives  of  that  kingdoni?  The  pretended  proofs  would  excite  our 
merriment,  did  not  profound  astonishment  and  sovereign  contempt 
stifle  the  propensity  to  ridicule. 

The  two  principal  grounds  for  asserting  a  paramount  claim  to  the 
soil  and  people  of  Ireland  in  favour  of  the  English  kings,  were,  first, 
that  the  progenitors  of  the  Irish,  who  migrated  from  Spain,  lived  ina 
province  called  Biscan,  "  whereof  Bayon  was  a  member;"  that  "  king 
Gurmond,  son  of  the  noble  king  Belan,  king  of  Great  Britain,  was 
lord  of  Bayon,"  as  were  many  of  his  successors  down  to  the  coming 
of  Henry  II.  into  Ireland ;  and  as  the  crown  devolved  in  right  of 
succession  to  Elizabeth,  "  therefore" — most  wonderful  logic  ! — 
*'  the  Irish  should  be  the  king  of  England  his  people,  and  Ireland  his 
land."* 

^*  Extractfrom  '' Jln  Act  for  the  attainder  of  Shane  ChjVeile^  andthe 

ejctinguishment  of  the  name  of  O^jYeile,  and  the  entitling  of  the 

Queen^s  majesti/,  her  heirs,  and  successours,  to  the  country  of  Tyrone 

and  other  countries  and  territories  in  Vlster, 

"  And  now,  most  deere  sovereign  ladie,  least  that  any  man  which 

list  not  to  seeke  and  learn  the  truth,  might  be  ledd  eyther  of  his  ovvne 

fantasticall  imagination,  or  by  the  sinister  suggestion  of  others,  to 

think  that  the  sterne  or  h  ne  of  the  Oneyles  should  or  ought,  by  prio- 

ritie  of  title,  to  hold  and  possess  anie  part  of  the  dominion  or  terri- 

tories  of  Ulster  before  your  majestie,  ypur  heyres,  and  successours, 

"we,  your  grace's  said  faithfull  and  obedient  subjects,  for  avoyding  of 

all  such  scruple,  doubt,  and  erroneous  conceit,  doe  intend  here  (par- 

don  first  craved  of  your  majestie  for  our  tedious  boldness)  to  disclose 

unto  your  highness  youv  auncient  and sundry  strong  authentique  tytles^ 

conveyed  farr  beyonde  the  said  lynage  of  the  Oneyles  and  all  other 

of  the  Irishrie  to  the  dignitie,  state,  title  and  possession  of  this  your 

realm  of  Ireland. 

''  And  therefore  it  may  like  your  most  excellent  majestie  to  be  ad- 
vertized,  that  the  auncient  chronicles  of  this  realm,  written  both  in 
the  Latine,English,  and  Irish  tongues,  aIled»edsM«(/rjy  auncient  tytles 
for  the  kings  of  England  to  this  land  of  Ireland,  And  first,  that  at 
the  beginning,  afore  the  commingof  Irishmen  into  the  said  land,  they 
were  dwelling  in  a  i^rovince  of  Spain,  the  which  is  called  Biscan^ 
whereof  Bayon  ivas  a  membery  and  the  chief  citie,  And  that,  at  the 
said  lrishmen's  comming  into  Ireland,  one  king  Crurmondy  sonne  to 
the  noble  king  Belan,  king  of  Great  Britaine,  which  now  is  called 
England,  was  lord  of  Bayon,  as  many  of  his  successours  were  to  the 
time  of  king  Henry  the  second,  first  conqueror  of  this  realm :  and 
THEREFORE  THK  HIISHMEN  SHOULD  BE  THE  KING  OF 
ENGLAND  HIS  PEOPLE,  AND  IRELAND  HIS  LAND  !! 

"  Another  title  is,  that  at  the  same  time  that  Irishmen  came  out  of 
Biscay,  as  exhiled  persons,  in  sixty  ships,  they  met  ivith  the  same 
king  Gurmond  upon  the  sea,  at  the  ysles  of  Orcades,  tlien  comming 
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But  not  relying  wliolly  on  this  title  to  "  tlie  kingdom  and  the  peo- 
ple,"  they  adduce  another  proof  equally  cogent  and  valid,  grounded 

from  Denmark  with  great  victory.  Their  captains,  called  Heberus 
and  Hermon,  went  to  this  king,  and  him  tolde  the  cause  of  their 
comming  out  of  Biscaj,  and  him  prayed,  with  great  instance,  that  he 
would  graunt  unto  them,  that  they  might  inhabit  some  land  in  the  ivest. 
The  kingatthe  last,  by  advise  of  his  councell,  ^^anted  them  Ireland 
to  inhabite^  and  assigned  unto  them  guides  for  tlie  sea,  to  bringthem 
thither:  and  THEREFORE  THEY  SHOULD  AND  OUGHT  TO 
BE  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND'S  MEN!! 

"  Another  title  is,  as  the  clerke  Geraldus  Cambrensis  writeth  at 
large  the  historie  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  king  Henry  the  se- 
cond,  your  famous  progenitor,  how  Dermot  Mac  Morch,  prince  of 
Leinster,  which  is  the  first  part  of  Ireland,  being  a  tyrant  or  tyrants, 
banished,  went  over  the  sea  into  Normandie,  in  the  parts  of  France, 
to  the  said  king  Henry ;  and  him  besely  besought  of  succour,  which 
he  obtained,  and  thereupon  became  liege  man  to  the  said  king  Henry, 
through  which  he  brought  power  of  Englishmen  into  the  land,  and 
married  his  daughter,  named  Eve,  at  Waterford,  to  Sir  Richard  Fitz- 
Gilbert,  earle  of  Stranguile  in  Wales,  and  to  him  granted  the  rever- 
sion  of  Leinster,  with  the  said  Eve  his  daughter.  And  after  that  the 
said  earle  granted  to  the  said  king  Henry  the  citie  of  Dublin,  with 
certain  cantreds  of  lands  next  to  Dublin,  and  all  the  haven  towns  of 
Leinster,  to  have  the  rest  to  him  in  quiet  with  his  grace's  favour. 

"  Another  title  is,  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand 
one  hundred  sixtie-two,  the  au^resaid  king  Henry  landed  at  the 
citie  of  Waterford,  within  the  realm  of  Ireland,  and  there  came  to 
him  Dermet,  king  of  Corke,  which  is  of  the  nation  of  the  M'Carties, 
and  of  his  own  proper  will  became  liege,  tributarie  for  him  and  his 
kingdom,  and  upon  that  made  his  oath  and  gave  his  hostages  to  the 
king.  Then  the  king  roade  to  Cashell,  and  there  came  to  him  Do- 
nalde,  king  of  Limerick,  which  is  of  the  nation  of  the  0'Brienes,  and 
became  his  liege,  as  the  other  did.  Then  came  to  him  Donald,  king 
of  Ossorie,  Mac-Shaglin,  king  of  Ophaly,  and  all  the  princes  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  became  his  liege  men,  as  aforesaid.  Then  went 
the  said  king  Henry  to  Dublin,  and  there  came  to  him  0'KirnilI, 
king  of  Uriel,  0'Rowcke,  king  of  Meth,  and  Rothorick,  king  of  all 
Irishmen  of  the  land,  and  of  Connaught,  witli  all  the  princes,  and  men 
of  value  of  the  land ;  and  became  liege  subjects,  and  tributaries,  by 
great  oathes  for  them,  their  kingdoms  and  lordships  to  the  said  king 
Henry ;  and  that  of  their  own  good  wills,  as  it  should  seem ;  for  that 
the  chronicles  make  no  mention  of  anij  warre  or  chivalrie  done  by  the 
said  kingy  all  the  time  that  he  was  in  Ireland. 

"  And  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  a  thousand,  a  hundred,  four 
score  and  five,  he  gave  the  land  of  Irehind  to  his  youngest  sonne, 
John  by  name,  about  which  time  the  said  John  came  in  person  into 
Ireland,  and  held  the  same  land. 

"  Another  title  is,  that  all  the  clergie  of  this  realm  assembled  at 
Armagh,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  upon  the  comming  over  of 
Englishmen,  our  forefathers ;  and  there  it  was  decreed  and  deeracd 
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on  a  most  miserable  legend,  that  Heremon  and  Hcberus,  when  lead- 
ing  their  foUowers  from  Spain  into  Ireland,  met  king  Gurmond,  at 
the  islands  of  the  Orcades,  returning,  crowned  with  laurels,  from  a 
great  victory  obtained  in  Denniark.  The  Milesian  chiefs,  wearied  out 
with  their  tedious  pilgrimage,  and  panting  after  an  asylum,  where 
they  might  repose  from  their  labours,  besought  this  powerful  prince 
to  grant  them  some  place  in  the  west,  wherein  to  settle  themselves. 
Having  compassion  on  them,hegraciously  ^*  by  advise  ofhis  councell, 
granted  them  Ireland  to  inhabite" — and  "  therefore  they  should  and 
oifght  to  he  the  king  of  England^s  men  /" 

The  migration  of  the  Milesians  to  Ireland  is  stated  by  0'Connor, 
one  of  the  most  learned  antiquaries  of  the  last  century,  to  have  taken 
place  eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  act  for  the 
attainder  of  0'Nial  was  passed,  as  already  stated,  anno  1568.  Thus 
this  claim,  so  cogently  urged,  was  nearly  twenty-seven  hundred  years 
old!! 

This  procedure  is  so  revolting  to  reason,  justice,  and  common  sense, 
as  to  be  utterly  incredible,  did  not  the  statute  book,  which  is  dis- 
graced  by  the  act  in  question,  bear  ample  testimony  to  its  existence. 
A  band  of  Algerines,  about  to  perpetrate  some  outrageous  act  of  vio- 
lence,  and  desirous  of  palUating  it  by  sophistry,  could  not  have  de- 
vised  a  more  hoUow  or  fallacious  pretence.  The  whole  story  of  Belan 
and  Bayon,  and  Gurmond  and^the  Orcades  is  as  very  a  romance,  as 
any  of  the  tales  which  Scheherazade  recounted  to  her  dear  sister 
Dinarzade,  to  save  herself  from  decoUation. 


by  them,  that  through  the  sin  of  the  people  of  the  land,  by  the  sen- 

tence  of  God,  the  mischief  of  the  Conquest  them  befell. 

"Another  title  is,  that  at  the  first  comming  and  being  of  king 

Richard  the  second  in  Ireland,  at  the  citieof  Dublin,and  otherplaces 

of  the  land,  there  came  unto  him,  with  their  own  good  wills,  0'NeyIe, 

captain  of  the  Irishmen  of  Ulster,  0'Breene,  of  Thomond,  0'Connor 

of  Connaught,  Arthur  Mac  Morchie,  captain  of  Irishmen  in  Leinster, 

and  all  captains  of  Irishmen  of  Ireland,  and  became  liege  men  to  the 

said  king  Richard,  and  to  him  did  homage  and  fealty :  and  for  the 

more  greater  suertie  bound  themselves  in  great  summes  of  money, 

by  divers  instruments,  in  case  they  did  not  truly  keep  and  hold  their 

allegiance  in  the  forme  aforesaid  :  and  therefore,  sayeth  this  clerke, 

that  from  the  beginning  of  his  time,  which  was  about  three  hundred 

and  fourscoreyears  past,  GOOD  IS  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND'S 

TITLE  AND  RIGHT  TO  THE  LAND  AND  LORDSHIP  OF 
IRELAND."232 

332Statute9,  231. 
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JSeligious  persecution  and  persecutors,  of  every  description,  deserv- 
ing  of  the  curse  of  God  and  man.  Comparison  between  Roman 
Catholic  and  protestant  persecutors.  Gross  ineonsistency,  andy  of 
consequence,  peculiar  turpitude  of  the  latter, 

"  To  subdue  th'  unconquerable  tnind, 
To  make  one  reason  have  the  same  effect 
Upon  all  apprehensions.     To  force  this 
And  that  man  to  think  just  as  I  do — 
Impossible!  Unless  souls,  which  differ 
Like  human  faces,  were  alike  in  all." — Ro-we. 

Religious  persecution  is  one  of  the  greatest  stains  attached  to  hu- 
man  nature.  It  is  in  ho^tility  \vith  the  inost  clear  and  explicit  doc- 
trines  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  its  absurdity  is  about  equal  to  its  wick- 
edness  ;  as  it  supposes,  what  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  that  men 
can  change  their  belief  at  will,  as  they  can  chahge  their  dress.  But 
ouropinions  are  as  independent  of  our  volition,  except  where  reason 
comes  in  to  aid  in  the  change,  as  our  complexion  or  our  hei^ht. 
Wherever  or  by  whomsoever  perpetrated,  this  odious  oftence,  and  its 
perpetrators,  merit  the  curse  of  God  and  man.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence  in  the  eye  of  heaven  whether  the  victim  have  been  or  may  be 
fined,  imprisoned,  or  immolated  at  Madrid,  in  Paris,  in  London,  or 
Dublin. — It  is  a  crime  for  which  there  never  was,  nor  can  be  any 
apology  or  extenuation,  and  which  in  a  peculiar  degree  cries  to  hea- 
ven  for  vengeance. 

That  every  man  has  a  right,  inherent  and  indefeasible,  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  provided  they  do 
not  lead  to  the  commission  of  crimes,  is  one  of  those  etemal  maxims 
to  which  man,  in  every  clime,  unsophisticated  by  religious^stablish- 
ments,  must  bear  testimony.  The  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  arrive, 
when  it  will  be  a  subject  of  astonishment,  and  appear  wholly  incre- 
dible,  that  it  could  have  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  human  be- 
ing  to  coerce  the  religious  opinions  of  his  fellow  men — or  that  he  could 
have  been  so  supremely  wicked  as  to  punish  them,  with  fine,  impri- 
snnment,  or  death  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  religious 
duties. 

The  degree  of  the  atrocity  of  crimes  often  depends  upon  various 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  person.  An  act  perpetrated  at  one 
time,  by  a  certain  person,  or  under  certain  circumstances,  would  be 
far  more  indefensible,  than  if  perpetrated  at  another  time,  by  another 
person,  or  under  different  circumstances. 

Thus  it  is  with  religious  persecution.  It  is,  I  repeat,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  deserving  of  abhon-cnce  and  execration.  But  it 
had  a  peculiar  malignity  and  turpitude  when  perpetrated  by  the  re- 
formers.  To  be  satislied  of  this  truth.  requii-es  but  a  small  degree  of 
veflection  and  candour. 

To  elucidate  this  point.  I  shall'  selcct  the  cases  of  two  nations. 
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France  and  England — the  former,  at  the  moment  when  Calvinisra 
was  first  broached  there — the  latter  after  the  reformed  relijjion  was 
established. 

At  that  time  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  universally  prevailed  in 
France.  It  rested  on  the  authority  of  general  councils,  composed  of 
bishops  and  priests  convened  from  every  part  of  Christendom.  Those 
councils  are  by  Catholics  universally  believed  to  be  infallible :  and 
tbeir  religion  is  regarded  as  emanating  from  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
and  the  same  as  that  taught  by  his  apostles  and  disciples.  It  is  wholly 
foreign  from  my  purpose,  to  discuss  the  question  whether  these  opi- 
nions  were  just  or  the  contrary.  Whatever  decision  that  question 
might  receive,  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  aftect  the  argument. 
They  believed  that  all  innovations  were  heresies  and  schisms,  and  de- 
serving  of  punishment.  However  lamentable  and  unjustifiable therefore 
it  may  be,  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  that  they  had  recourse  to  pains 
and  penalties  to  prevent  the  spread  of  what  they  regarded  as  pes- 
tiferous  innovations. 

But  the  case  of  England  was  incalculably  different.    The  great 

basis  of  the  reformation  rested  on  the  right  of  every  man  to  inter- 

pret  the  scriptures  for  himself,  unfettered  by  the  decrees  of  popes,  or 

councils,  or  synods.    "On  the  protestant  standard  was  imprinted  in 

conspicuous  characters — "  Searcli  the  scriptures.     There  the  rule  of 

faith  is  distinctly  developed."  The  reformers,  therefore,  having  duly 

searched  the  scriptures — abandoned,  from  conscientious  motives,  the 

religion  of  their  ancestors  and  of  their  youth — and  chosen  a  religion 

for  themselves — it  would  appear  that  nothing  butinsanity  couldhave 

led  them  to  suppose  that  they  had  any  right  to  control  their  neigh- 

bours'  religious  opinions,  or  that  their  neighbours  did  not  possess  an 

equal  right  with  themselves,  either  to  choose  a  new  religion  or  to  ad- 

here  to  the  old,  as  their  conscience  might  prescribe.  Yet  in  opposition 

to  these  plain  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense,  the  voice  of  his- 

tory  proclaims,  that  in  England,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  part  of 

Europe,  the  reformers,  when  possessed  of  power,  persecuted  not 

merely  the  followers  of  the  old  religion,  but  even  those,  who,  like 

themselves,  had  abandoned  that  religion,  but  chosen  a  difterent  sys- 

tem  from  tlieir  own.     This  is  a  fertile  topic — but  I  shall  only  for  the 

present  refer,  for  confirmation  of  these  positions,  to  the  noyades  in 

Switzerland — the  proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Dort  in  HoUand — and 

more  particularly  to  the  horrible  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  in  Eng- 

land — and  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  by  Lauderdale  and  arch- 

bishop  Sharp,  the  latter  of  which  were  not  exceeded  by  those  of  the 

Vaudois  and  Albigenses. 

I  trust,  therefore,  it  will  appear  as  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun,  that 
the  persecuting  reformer  was  far  more  culpable  than  the  persecuting 
Roman  Catholic,  odious  as  the  latter  undoubtedly  was.  To  the  na- 
tive  and  inherent  turpitude  of  one  of  the  most  hideous  crimes — a 
crime  oft(Bring  outrage  to  the  mild  dictates  of  tlie  religion  both  des- 
criptions  of  Christians  professed — the  former  added  the  grossest  in- 
consistency — tlie  most  dircct  violation  of  the  vital  and  fundamental 
principle  on  wiiich  his  religion  was  established. 

It  hence  follows,  although  cvery  inquisitor,  whether  a  resident  of 
London  or  Madrid,  of  Lisbon,  Glasgow,  or  Dublin,  ought,  by  the  lex 
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talionis,  to  have  been  scourged  with  his  ovvn  lash,  hung  on  his  own 
^ibbet,  iinpaled  on  his  own  stake,  or  roasted  with  his  own  fago^ot, 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  scale  in  which  a  due  proportion 
should  be  observed  between  the  crinie  and  the  punishment,  the  re- 
forming  persecutor  might  lay  claim  to  a  proud  preeminence  over  the 
Roman  Catholic. 

Bearing  these  strong  truths  in  mind,  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  per- 
secution  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  we  shall  find  that  itbears 
imprinted  on  its  forehead  the  unerring  mark  of  antichrist;  for  after 
the  hundreds  of  volumes  employed  in  investigating  who,  and  what, 
and  where  is  antichrist,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  tiiat  the  true  and 
genuine  antichrist  is  religious  persecution;  that  every  persecutor, 
of  whatever  denomination,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  antichrist;and 
that  religious  persecution,  in  all  its  shapes  and  forms,  whether  ex- 
ercised  by  Dioclesian  at  Constantinopie,  Mahomet  at  Mecca,  Do- 
minic  at  Madrid,  Charles  IX.  at  Paris,  Calvin  at  Geneva,  Knox  in 
Edinburgh,  Mary  in  England,  or  Elizabeth  in  Ireland,  was  utterly  an- 
tichristian.  '< 

At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  England,the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  professed  by  the  Irish  nation,  with  scarcely  an 
exception.  There  was  not  one  of  any  other  denomination  for  every 
ten  thousand  Catholics.  Throughout  three-fourths  of  the  island  there 
was  not  a  protestant  in  existence,  and  the  mass  of  the  nation  knew 
not  what  the  word  meant.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  so  utterly  in- 
auspicious  for  her  views,  queen  Elizabeth,  head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,  conceived  the  preposterous  and  unholy  design  of  subjecting  the 
exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  to  the  most  op- 
pressive  penalties  and  forfeitures,  by  act  of  the  parliament  of  that 
country. 

The  wickedness  of  this  act  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  turpitude 
of  the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  I  have  shown  in  page 
144,  the  flagitious  mode  in  which  Sussex*  packed  the  parliament  of 
1560,  convened  merely  for  the  purpose  of  passing  it.  One  half  of 
the  nation,  I  repeat,  was  disfranchised — and  in  the  other  half,  corrup- 
tion,  intri^ue,  and  undue  influence  secured  for  the  governmenta  raa- 
jority  of  those  who  composed  the  parliament.  But  for  this  vile  sys- 
tem  of  fraud,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  diflicult  to  pass  this  actin 
Ireland,  as  it  would  be  at  the  present  hour  to  pass  an  act  in  the  British 
parliament  to  establish  the  worship  of  the  sun,  or  to  substitute  the 
Koran  for  the  book  of  common  prayer,  or  in  America  to  pass  an  act 
renouncing  our  independence  and  submitting  to  be  re-colonized. 
Seventy-slx  men^ — tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  Ascalon 

*  The  real  representatives  of  the  people  made  an  unavailing  strug- 
gle  against  this  act.  They  were  out  voted.  "  So  much  had  Sussex 
been  alarmed  by  the  opposition  he  had  encountered  in  this  parlia- 
ment,  that  he  dissolved  it  in  a  few  weeks."^^^^ 

t  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  parliament  of  1560, 
there  were  in  the  House  of  Commons  only  the  paltry  number  of  se- 
ventv-six  members,  most  of  them  frauduleutlv  chosen. 
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— of  whom  many  were  corruptly  smuggled  into  parliament,  in  vio- 
lation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  as  well  as  of  every  principle  of  ho- 
nour  and  justice — some  of  them  foreigners  without  any  pretensions  to 
a  seat  in  the  legislature — seventy-sioc  men^  I  say,  subjected  an  entire 
nation  to  pains  and  penalties  for  the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors — for  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences,  and  attempted  to  dragoon  them  to  adopt  doctrines  whicK 
they  imperfectly  understood,  and  which  they  abhorred.  Toaggravate 
the  enormity  of  the  ofFence,  were  it  susceptible  of  aggravation,  this 
high-handed  act  of  persecution  and  despotism  was  perpetrated  at  a 
period  when  Europe  resounded  with  the  most  virulent  andclamorous 
abuse  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  their  persecuting  spirit — a  grievance 
which  assumed  a  prominent  place  among  the  causes  that  led  to  a  se- 
paration.  "  Thou  hypocrite,"  says  Jesus  Christ,  "first  cast  out  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye — and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast 
out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye." 

This  act,  thus  surreptitiously  obtained,  thus  repugnant  to  true 
Christianity,  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sub- 
sequent  oppression,  misery,  wretchedness,  slaughter,  and  confisca- 
tion  which  appear  so  conspicuously  in  the  blood-stained  annals  of  Ire- 
land.  It  made  Helots  of  the  raass  of  the  nation,  and  laid  them  pros- 
trate,  tied  hand  and  foot,  at  the  mercy  of  an  unfeeling,  cruel,and  in- 
tolerant  aristocracy,  in  whom  it  fostered  into  the  most  baleful  luxu- 
riance  all  the  hateful  passions,  which  germinate  so  prodigally  when- 
ever  society  is  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  one  possesses  un- 
controlled  power  over  the  other. 

I  annex  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  leading  features  of  this  odious 
act : — 

I.  Any  clergyman  who  refused  to  use  the  common  prayer  in  his 
church,  or  who  used  any  other  form  of  worship,  rite,  ceremony,  or 
manner  of  cekbrating  tiie  Lord's  supper,  openly  or  privily,  than  was 
mentioned  in  the  said  book  of  common  prayer,  was  to  forfeit  all  the 
projit  or  incoiue  ofhis  beneficefor  one  whole  year,  and  also  suffer  im- 
prisonment  for  six  months. 

II.  For  the  second  ofFence,  he  was  to  forfeit  his  income  for  ever, 
and  suffer  imprisonment  for  one  year. 

III.  For  the  third  ofFence  he  was  to  sitffer  Imprisonment  for  life. 
Thus  a  Roman  Catholic  or  even  a  protestant  dissenting  clergyman, 

who  three  times  worshipped  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science,  was  to  be  incarcerated  for  life^  under  the  glorious  liglit  of 
the  reformation,  which,  we  are  vauntingly  told,  dispelled  the  Cimme- 
rian  darkness  with  which  the  Christian  world  had  been  overspread  by 
popery  for  so  many  centuries  I 

IV.  I^ymen  for  the  first  offence  were  to  undergo  imprisonment 
for  one  year — and,  for  the  second^  imprisonmentfor  life. 

V.  Any  person,  who  dared,by  any  interludes,plays,  songs,  rhimes, 
or  by  other  open  words,  declare  or  speak  any  thing  in  deroffation  of 
thc  book  of  common  prayer,  or  interrupt  any  clergyman  in  tnc  useof 
it,  for  the  first  ofl[*ence  was  subject  to  afine  of  one  hundred  marks — 
for  the  second,  four  hundred ;  and  for  the  third  offence,  was  toforfelt 
all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  svffer  imprisonment  for  life, 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  glorious  light  of  the  reformation  beaming 
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ot)  a  bemgnted  woHd.  The  best  man  in  Ireland,  a  Socra+es,  an  Aris- 
tides,  or  a  Washington,  if  he  dared  three  times  to  speak  in  deroga- 
tion  of  the  common  prayer,  was  liable  to  imjyrisonment  for  lifeJ ! 

VI.Every  person  in  the  kingdom,  absenting  himself  from  the  '•  usual 
place  where  common  prayer  was  used,"  on  Sundays-  and  Holidays, 
was  subject  to  a  fine  of  twelve  pence,  and  to  the  censures  of  the 
church. 

Supposing  only  eight  holidays  in  the  year,  each  individual  who  did 
not  attend  what  he  regarded  as  an  heretical  worship,  was  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  three  pounds  per  annum.  To  those  with  a  family  of  two 
persons,  an  addition  would  be  made  of  six  pounds.  This,  at  the  then 
value  of  money,  was  worth  about  100/.  sterling*  at  present,  or  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  To  this  enormous  annual  penalty,  a  man 
with  a  wife,  and  a  single  child,  arrived  at  maturity,  was  liable,  for 
obeying  the  dictatcs  of  his  conscience!  Such  was  the  Christian  and 
liberal  spirit  of  toleration  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Elizabeth — and  such 
was  the  exact  conformity  between  profession  and  practice. 

VII.  By  another  clause,  the  queen,  or  the  lord  deputy,  or  other 
ffovernor  or  sovernors  of  Ireland,  were  authorized.  with  theadviceof 
council,  to  publish  such  further  ceremonies  or  rites,  as  they  might 
judge  proper,  for  the  advancement  of  God-s  glory,  the  edifying  of  the 
church,  and  tlie  due  reverence  of  Christ's  holy  mysteries  and  sacra- 
ments.t 

*  In  a  work  of  reputation,  it  is  stated,  that  the  value  of  money  was 
twelve  times  as  great  in  1800  as  in  1530.  The  change  from  1530  to 
1560  was  inconsiderable. 

t  "  If  any  manner  of  person,  vicar  or  other  whatsoever  minister  that 
ought  or  should  sing  or  say  common-prayer  mentioned  in  the  said 
book,  or  minister  the  sacraments,  from  and  after  the  feast  of  Saint 
John  the  Baptist  aforesaid,  refuse  to  use  the  said  common-prayers  or  j 
to  miiiister  the  sacraments  in  such  cathedral  or  parish  church  orother  j 
places  as  he  should  use  to  minister  tlie  same,  in  such  order  and  form , 
as  they  be  mentioned  and  set  forth  in  the  said.book,  or  shall  wilfully  ' 
or  obstinately  standing  in  the  same,  use  any  otherrite,  ceremony,  or- 
der,  forme,  or  manner  of  celebrating  of  the  Lord's  Supper  openly  or 
privily,  or  mattens,  or  evensong,  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
or  other  open  prayers  than  is.mentioned  and  set  forth  in  the  said 
book,:^  or  shall  prcach,  declare,  or  speake,  any  thing  in  the  derogation 
or  depraving  of  the  said  book,  or  any  thing  therein  conteyned,  or  of 
any  part  thereof,  and  shall  be  thereof  lawfuUy  convicted  accordingto 
the  lawes  of  this  realm,  by  verdict  of  twelve  men,orby  his  own  con- 
fession,  or  by  the  notorious  evidence  of  the  fact,  shall  lose  andforfeit 
to  the  queens  highness,  her  heires  and  successors,  for  his  first  offence 
the  prqfit  of  all  his  spirituall  benefices  or  promotionsj  comming  or 
arising  in  one  whole  year,  next  after  his  conviction,  and  also  the  per- 

\  "  Open  prayer  in  and  throughout  this  act,  is  meant  that  prayer 
whichis  for  others  to  come  unto,  or  hear,  either  in  common  churches 
or  privy  chappels,  or  oratories,  commonly  called  tiie  service  of  thc 
church." 


^  .;o 
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On  the  sixth  item,  some  remarks  are  imperiously  called  for.    The 
^*  censures  of  the  church"  to  which  those  vvere  subject,  who  did  not 

son  so  convicted,  shall  for  the  same  offence  suffer  imprisonment,  by 

the  space  of  six  monthes  without  bayle  or  mainprise;  and  if  any  such 

person  once  convicted  of  any  offence  concerning  the  premises,  shall 

after  his  first  conviction  eftsoones  offend,  and  be  thereof  in  forme  afore- 

said  lawfully  convict,  that  then  the  same  person  shall  for  his  second 

offence  suffer  imprisonment  by  the  space  of  one  whole  year^  and  after 

shall  therefore  be  deprived,  fipsofacto,)  of  all  his  spiritual  promo- 

tions;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawtull  to  all  patrons  or  donours  of  all  and 

singular  the  same  spirituall  promotions,  or  any  of  them,  to  presentor 

collate  unto  the  same,  as  though  the  person  or  persons  so  affending 

were  dead,  and  that  if  any  such  person  or  persons,  after  he  shall  be 

twice  convicted  in  the  forme  aforesaid,  shall  offend  against  any  of  the 

premisses  in  the  third  time,  and  shall  be  thereof  in  forme  aforesaid, 

lawfully  convicted,  that  then  the  person  so  oftending  and  convicted 

the  third  time,  shall  be  deprived,  fipso  facto^)  of  all  his  spiriiimll 

promotions,  and  also  shall  suffer  imprisonment  during  his  life:  and 

if  the  person  that  shall  offend  and  be  convict  in  forme  aforesaid,  con- 

cerning  any  of  the  premisses,  shall  not  be  beneficed,  nor  have  any 

spirituall  promotion,  that  the  same  person  so  offending  and  convict, 

shall  for  the  first  offence  suffer  imprisonment  during  one  whole  year 

next  after  his  said  conviction  without  bayle  or  mainprise:  and  if  any 

such  person,  not  having  any  spirituall  promotion,  after  his  first  con- 

viction  shall  eftsoones  oft*end  in  any  thing  concerning  the  premisses, 

and  shall,  in  forme  aforesaid,  be  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  that  then 

the  same  person  shall  for  his  second  offence  suffer  imprismiment  dur- 

ing  his  life,    And  it  is  ordeyned  and  enacted  by  the  authority  above- 

^'^^  said  that  if  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  after  the  feast  of  Saint 

"^^John  Baptist,  shall  in  any  enterludes,  playes,  songs,  rimes,  or  by 

^^other  open  words,  declare  or  speake  any  thing  in  derogation,deprav- 

^'ing  or  despising  of  the  same  book,  or  of  any  thing  therein  contained, 

P^  or  any  part  thereof,  or  shall  by  open  fact,  deed,  or  by  open  threaten- 

ings  compell,  or  cause,  or  otherwise  procure  or  maintaine  any  per- 

son,  vicar,  or  other  minister  in  any  cathedral  or  parish  church,  or  in 

chappel  or  in  any  other  place,  to  sing  or  say  any  common  open  prayer, 

or  to  minister  any  sacrament  otherwise  or  in  any  other  maner  and 

forme  than  is  mentioned  in  the  said  book,  or  tliat  by  any  of  the  said 

meanes  shall  unlawfully  interrupt,  or  let  any  person,  vicar,  or  other 

minister,  in  any  cathedral  or  paroch  church,  chappell,  or  any  other 

place,  to  sing  or  say,  common  and  open  prayer,  or  to  minister  the  sa- 

craments  or  any  of  them  in  such  manner  and  forme  as  is  mentioned 

in  the  said  book,  that  then  every  such  person  being  thereof  lawfully 

convicted  in  forme  abovesaid,  shall  forfeit  to  the  queen  our  sovereign 

lady  her  heyres  and  successors  for  the  first  offence  an  hundred 

markes.  And  if  any  person  or  persons  beingonce  convictof  anysuch 

offence  cftsoones  oftend  against  any  of  the  said  recited  offences,  and 

shall  in  forme  aforesaid  be  thereof  lawfully  convict,  that  then  the  same 

person  so  offending  and  convict  shall  for  tJie  second  offence  forfeit 

to  the  queen  our  sovereign  lady,  her  heyres  and  successours  four 
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attend  a  church  where  the  common  prayer  was  used,  were  a  tremen- 
dous  instrument  of  tjranny  and  rapine.     According  to  bishop  Be- 

hundred  marks,  2Lnd  i^  Sinj  person  after  he  in  forme  aforesaid  shall 
have  been  twice  convict  of  any  offence  concerning  any  of  the  last  re- 
cited  offences,  shall  offend  the  third  time,  and  be  thereof  in  forme 
aforesaid  lawfully  convict,  that  then  every  person  so  offending  and 
convict,  shall  for  his  third  offpnce,  forfeit  to  oiir  sovereign  lady  the 
queen,  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  shall  suffer  imprisonment  dur- 
ing  his  life. 

"  All  and  every  person  and  persons  inhabiting  within  this  realra, 
shall  diligently  and  faithfully,  having  nolawfuU  or  reasonable  excuse 
to  be  absent,  endeavour  themselves  tb  resort  to  their  paroch  church  or 
chappel  accostumed,  or  upon  reasonable  let  thereof,  to  some  usuall 
place  where  common  prayer  and  such  service  of  God  shall  be  usedin 
such  time  of  let  upon  every  Sunday  and  other  dayes  ordeyned  and 
used  to  be  kept  as  holy  daies ;  and  tiien  and  there  to  abide  orderly 
and  soberly,  during  the  time  of  the  common  prayer,  preachings,  or 
other  service  of  God,  there  to  be  used  and  ministred  upon  pain  of 
punishment  by  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  also  upon  pain  that 
everie  person  so  offending,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  twelve 
pence,  to  be  levied  by  the  church-wardens  of  the  paroch  where  such 
offence  shall  be  done,  to  the  use  of  the  poore  of  the  same  paroch,  of 
the  goods,  lands,and  tenements  of  such  offendour  by  way  oi  distresse. 
"  The  queen's  majestie  by  the  like  advise  of  the  said  commissioners, 
or  the  lord  deputie,  or  other  governor  or  governors  of  this  realm  for 
the  time  being,  may,  with  the  advise  of  the  counsaile  of  this  realm, 
ordeine  and  publish  siich  further  ceremonies  or  rites  as  may  be  most 
for  the  advancement  of  God''^  glorie,  the  edifying  of  this  church  and 
the  due  reverence  of  Christ^s  holy  mysteries  and  sacraments !  ! 

"  And  forasmuch  as  in  most  places  of  this  realm,  there  cannot  be 
found  English  ministers  to  serve  in  the  churches  or  places  appointed 
for  common  prayer  or  to  minister  the  sacraments  to  the  people,  and 
that  if  some  good  men  were  provided  that  they  might  use  the  prayer, 
service  and  administration  of  sacraments  set  out  and  established  bj 
this  act,  in  such  language  as  they  mought  best  understand ;  the  due 
honour  of  God  should  be  thereby  much  advanced,  and  for  that  also 
that  tlie  same  may  not  be  in  their  native  language,  as  well  for  diffi- 
culty  to  get  it  printed,  as  that  few  in  the  whole  realm  can  read  the 
Irish  letters :  we  doe  therefore  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty 
that  with  your  highness  favour  and  royall  assent,  it  may  be  enacted, 
ordeyned,  established,  and  provided,  by  the  authority  of  this  present 
parliament,  that  in  every  such  church  or  place,  where  the  common 
minister  or  priest  hath  nut  the  use  or  knowledg  ofthe  English  tongue^ 
it  shall  be  lawfull  for  the  same  coramon  minister  or  priest  to  say  and 
use  the  mattens,  evensong,  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  ad- 
ministration  of  each  of  the  sacraments,  and  all  their  common  and 
open  prayer  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  such  order  and  form  as  they  be 
mentioned  and  set  forth  in  the  said  book  established  by  this  act,  and 
according  to  the  tenour  of  tiiis  act,  and  none  otherwise,  nor  in  other 
nianner.''^'^'* 

334Statutes,  201. 
21 
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dell,  as  alrcady  quoted,  "  the  afficers  qf  the  coicrt  thougJit  they  had  a 
s&rt  of  right  to  oppress  the  natives,  and  that  all  was  well  got,  that 
was  wrung  from  them.''^^^^  The  good  bishop's  account  of  this  for- 
midable  court,  at  full  length,  may  be  seen  supra  page  47. 

The  history  of  persecution  presents  no  case  more  antichristian  than 
this.  In  every  other  country  where  the  demoniacspiritof  persecution 
raged,  the  ruiing  party  and  the  persecuted  used  the  same  language. 
Thus,  when  the  Ronian  Catholics  of  France  repealed  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  commenced  that  barbarous  persecution  of  the  Hugonots, 
which,  for  its  impolicy  as  well  as  its  wickedness,  has  consigned  the 
memory  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  bigoted  counsellors,  to  the  execration 
of  posterity,  the  Roman  Catholic  pastor  could  impart  instruction  to 
the  Hugonot,  if  the  latter  were  compelled  to  attend  scrvice  in  one  of 
the  established  churches,  and  the  Hugonot  could  as  perfectly  under- 
stand  him  as  he  could  a  pastor  of  his  own  denomination.  The  Roman 
Catholic  in  England,  and  the  presbyterian  in  Scotland,  when  subject 
to  penalties  for  not  attending  worship  in  the  protestant  episcopa- 
lian  churches,  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  the  language  of  their 
instructors.  But  in  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholics  were  subject  to  pe- 
nalties  for  not  attending  the  sermons  and  exhortations  of  clergymen 
whose  language  not  one  in  five  hundred  of  them  understood,  and  who 
were  equally  ignorant  of  the  language  of  their  flock. 

The  transcendent  folly  and  wickedness  of  this  system  must  strikc 
the  most  superficial  observer  at  a  glance.  Spenser  placed  its  futility 
in  so  clear  a  light,  that  nothing  but  the  blind  bigotry  and  the  intoler- 
ant  spirit  of  that  age  could  have  overlooked  it.  "  IVhat  good,^^  he 
emphatically  asks,  "  should  any  English  minister  do  amongst  them, 
by  teaching  or  preaching  to  theni,  which  either  cannot  understand  him» 
or  will  not  heare  /ii??i.^"^36 

To  cap  the  climax  of  foUy,  this  very  act  stated  the  important  fact, 
that '•  in  most  places  of  this  realm,  tliere  cannot  be  found  English 
ministers  to  serve  in  the  churches,  or  places,  appointed  for  common 
prayer,  or  to  minister  the  sacraments  to  the  people:"  it  therefore  di- 
rected  that  "  some  good  men  should  be  provided  to  use  the  prayer, 
service  and  administration  of  sacraments,  in  such  language  as  they 
mought  best  understand."  And  further,  that  where  the  minister  did 
not  understand  English,  he  might  "  say  and  use  the  mattens,  even- 
song,  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  administration  of  each  of 
the  sacraments,  and  all  their  open  and  common  prayer  in  the  Latin 
tongue.^^ 

It  would  be  endless  to  point  out  all  the  absurdities  of  this  system. 
The  law  was  ordered  to  be  put  in  force  on  the  festival  of  John  Bap- 
tist  next  ensuing  its  enaction,  that  is,  in  three  or  four  months,  withoul 
any  adequate  provision  of  ministers  or  books  for  the  purpose,  which 
it  was  impossible  tosupply  in  so  short  a  space. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  act  was  not  enforced,  and  that  it  was 
a  mere  dead  letter.  This  is  a  very  great  error.  It  was  as  rigorously 
enforced,  as  it  was  unjustly  enacted.*    The.fines  for  non-attendance 

*  "  1 578.  The  lord  deputy  bound  several  citizens  by  recognisance  of 
335  Life  of  Bedell,  89.  33c  Spenser,  142. 
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at  church,  were  rigidly  exacted. — The  people,  believing  that  at- 
tendance  once  a  day,  would  be  a  compliance  with  the  law,  went  in 
the  evening  to  church,  to  hear  the  common  prayer,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing  to  their  own  places  of  worship.  This  partial  evasion  of  the  law 
attracted  the  attention  of  their  tjrannical  governors,  who,  to  prevent 
it,  had  the  roll  called  morning  and  evening.*  This  arbitrary  and  vexa- 
tious  system  was  adopted  so  early  as  1563,  only  three  years  after  the 
enaction  of  the  law. 

forty  pounds  to  come  to  church  to  hear  divine  service  every  Sun- 
day,  pursuant  to  the  queen's  injunctions."^^" 

*  "  A  tax  was  laid  on  every  house-keeper,  who  omitted  coming  to 
church  on  Sundays,  and  it  was  coUected  exactly,  so  that  many  came 
to  church,  rather  than  they  wou'd  pay  that  tax:  at  first  they  ivent  to 
masis  m  ihe  morning,  and  to  church  in  the  afternoon;  but  to  prevent 
that,  a  roul  of  the  house-keepers  names  was  called  over  by  the  church- 
wardens  in  every  parish.-^^^^ 

3"Cox,  354.  338  Ware,  Eliz.  8. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Sacrilegious  robbery  of  the  Catholic  churchei^.  Gross  abuses  in  the  es- 
(ablished  church,  Bishops  utterlif  negligent  oftheir  duties.  Churches 
either  unsupplied  with  pastors^  or  supplied  with  those  of  scandalous 
insufficiency  in  point  oj  acquirements,  and  of  niost  dissolute  morals, 

*'  Let  holy  rage,  let  persecution  cease — 
Let  the  head  argue — but  the  heart  be  peace — 
Let  all  mankind  in  love  of  what  is  right, 
In  virtue  and  humanity  unite." — Thomson. 

"  Ne'er  yet  did  persecution's  oflTspring  thrive, 
For  the  forc'd  heart,  submitting,  still  resists. 
Reason  gains  all  men,  by  compelUng  none." — ffill. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  detailed  the  antichristian  spirit  of 
persecution  bj  which  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  were  actuated  in 
the  attempt  to  abolish  at  once  the  exercise  of  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  countrj  by  heavy  pains  and  penalties.  It  now  remains  to  show 
what  success  attended  the  attempt — vvhat  werethe  merits  andvirtues 
of  the  nevv  clergy — what  zeal  and  disinterestedness  they  displayed 
in  overcoming  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  old  forms  of  wor- 
ship,  and  winning  them  over  to  the  new.  And  here,  I  regret  to  find, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  what  excites  disgust  at  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  the  government,  in  tearing  down,  and,  as  far  as  in 
their  power,  destroying  an  old  system,  witnout  any  adequate  effort 
to  provide  a  suitable  substitute. 

The  reformation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  operation  in  other 
countries,  produced  the  most  deleterious  consequences  in  Ireland. 
One  of  the  first  fruits  of  it  was  to  expel  the  old  clergy  from  the 
churches,  without  supplying  their  places  with  successors.*  Another 
was  a  sacrilegious  robbery  of  the  Catholic  churches,  which  were  ge- 
nerally  despoiled  of  their  furniture  and  ornaments,  by  persons  ap- 
pointed  to  remove  crucifixes,  mass  books,  and  other  articles  from 
them.  The  spoils  were  publicly  sold  by  the  plunderers  for  their 
benefit.t     To  this  rapine  they  were  encouraged  by  the  hostility  so 

*  "  The  clergy,  who  refused  to  conform,  abandoned  their  cures.  JVo 
reformed  ministers  could  befound  to  supply  their  places.  The  churches 
fell  to  ruins.  The people  were  lefl  without  any  religious  worship  or 
instruction.^^'^^'-^ 

t  "  The  prejudices  conceived  against  the  reformation,  by  the  Irish 
natives  more  especially,  were  still  further  encreased  by  the  conduct 
of  those  who  were  commissioned  to  remove  tlie  objects  and  instru- 
ments  of  popular  superstition.     Under  pretence  of  obeying  the  orders 

339  Leland,  IL  274. 
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openly  manifested  towards  the  old  church  by  their  intolerant  rulers. 
This  unholy  proceeding  was  carried  to  such  a  profligate  length,  that 
it  was  finally  found  necessary  to  pass  an  act  to  prevent  it. 

This  stain,  deep  as  it  was,  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  evii. 
The  established  church,  for  seventy  years  at  least — liow  much  later 
I  cannot  determine — was  disgraced  and  dishonoured  in  every  possi- 
ble  way  in  which  disgrace  and  dishonour  can  attach  to  the  professors 
of  religion.  The  bishops,  with  few  exceptions,  were  regardless  of 
every  thing  except  the  emoluments  of  their  high  stations.  They  held 
numbers  of  benefices  in  commendam  ;  left  more  than  half  of  the 
churches  absolutely  unprovided  with  pastors;  and  filled  others  with 
persons  of  scandalous  insufficiency,  not  merely  in  point  of  acquire- 
ments,  but  in  respect  to  morals.^  They  let  their  servants  and  horse- 
boys  collect  the  tythes  and  first  fruits.  The  pastors  and  curates  were 
generally  dissolute  and  abandoned — guilty  of  simony  and  other  crimes 
— and  unmindful  of  the  duties  of  their  sacred  functions 

In  one  word,  from  the  utter  mismanairement  of  the  established 
church  it  would  almost  appear,  I  repeat,  that  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment  was  to  abolish  the  old  religion,  regardless  whether  its  place  were 
supplied  with  any  other. 

This  is  a  strong  accusation,  and  requires  to  be  established  bygood 
authority,  to  gain  credence  with  the  mass  of  the  community  wno  are 
persuaded  that  a  diametrically  opposite  result  was  produced. 

To  remove  all  possibility  of  doubt  on  the  subject,  I  annex  the  tes- 
timony  of  Spenser,^  Sydney,^  Hooker,^  Davies,^  and  StrafTord,^  all 

of  state,  they  seized  all  the  most  valuable  furnifure  of  the  churches, 
which  they  eocposed  to  sale  ivithout  decency  or  reserve.  The  Irish 
annalists  pathetically  describe  the  garrison  of  Athlone  issuing  forth, 
with  a  barbarous  and  heathen  fury,  and  pillagino;  the  famous  church 
of  Clonmacnoise,  tearing  away  the  most  inoffensive  ornaments,  books,' 
bells,  plate,  windows,  furniture  of  every  kind,  so  as  to  leave  the 

shrine  of  their  favourite  saint,  Kieran,  a  hideous  monument  of  sacri- 

lege."^« 

^ "  Some  of  them,  (the  bishops,)  whose  dioceses  are  in  remote  parts, 
somewhat  out  of  the  world's  eye,  doe  not  at  all  bestow  the  benefices, 
which  are  in  their  owne  donation,  iipon  any^  but  keep  them  in  their 
owne  hands,  and  set  their  owne  servants  and  horse-boys  to  take  up  the 
tithes  andfruites  of  them^with  the  which,  some  of  them  purchase 
great  lands,  and  buildfaire  castels  upon  the  same.  Of  which  abuse  if 
any  question  be  moved,  they  have  a  very  seemely  colour  and  excuse, 
that  they  have  no  worthy  ministers  to  bestow  them  upon,  but  keepe 
them  so  bestowed  for  any  such  sufficient  person  as  any  shall  bring 
unto  them."34i 

^  "  Whatever  disorders  you  see  in  the  church  of  England,  yee  may 
finde  there,  and  many  more.  Namely,  grosse  simony,  greedy  cove- 
tousnesse,fl£shly  incontinency,  carelesse  sloath,  and  generally  all  dis- 
orderedlifeinthecommon  clergymen.  And  besides  all  these,  they 
have  their  particular  enormityes ;  for  all  Irish  priests,  which  now  en- 

^  Leland,  H.  237.  3"  Spenser,  140. 
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cotemporaries  oi"  the  state  of  things  I  have  depicted.    This  tcstimony 
embraces  the  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  in 

joy  the  church  Mxing^,  theyare  in  a  manner  meere  ^ay?Re??,  saving  that 
they  have  taken  holy  orders;  but  otherwise  they  doe  goe  and  live  like 
laymen;  follow  all  kinde  of  husbandry,  and  other  worldly  affaires,  as 
other  Irish  men  doe.  Theii  neithsr  read  Scriptures,  nor  preach  to  the 
people^  nor  adminlster  the  communion  ;  but  baptisme  they  doe^for  they 
christen  yet  ajter  the  popish  fashion ;  only  they  take  thetithesand  of- 
feringSy  and  gather  whatfruite  else  they  may  of  their  livings,^^^*^ 

"  It  is  great  wonder  to  see  the  oddes  which  is  between  the  zeale  of 
popish  priests,  and  the  ministers  of  the  gospell ;  for  they  spare  not  to 
come  out  of  Spaine,  from  Rome,  and  from  Remes,  by  long  toyle  and 
daungerous  travayling  hither,  where  they  know  perill  of  death  away- 
teth  them,  and  no  reward  or  richesse  is  to  be  found,  onely  to  draw 
the  people  unto  the  church  ofRome;  whereas  some  of  our  idle  minis- 
ters,  having  a  way  for  credite  and  estimation  thereby  opened  unto 
them,  and  having  the  livings  of  the  countrey  offered  unto  them,with- 
out  paines,  and  without  perill,  will  neither  forthe  same,  nor  any  love 
of  God,  nor  zeale  of  religion,  or  for  all  the  good  they  may  doe,  by 
winning  soules  to  God,  bee  drawne  foorth  from  their  warme  neastes, 
to  looke  out  into  God's  harv^est,  which  is  even  ready  for  the  sickle, 
and  all  the  fields  yellow  long  agoe."^^^ 

^  1576.  "  The  first  is,  the  churche  nowe  so  spoyled,  as  well  by  the 
ruine  of  the  temples,  as  the  discipacion  and  imbeaselinge  of  the  patri- 
monye,  and  most  of  all,  for  want  of  suflicient  ministers  ;  as  so  deform- 
ed  and  over  throiven  a  churche  there  is  not,  lam  sure,  in  any  region 
where  Christ  is  professed  ;  and  preposterous  it  seameth  to  me,  to  be- 
gin  reformacion  of  the  polUtique  parte,  and  to  neglect  the  reli- 
gious."^** 

"  I  was  advertized  of  the  perticuler  estate  of  ech  churche  in  the 
bishopricke  of  Meithe,  (being  the  best  inhabited  countrie  of  all  this 
realme,)  by  the  honest,  zealous,  and  learned  bishop  of  the  same,  Mr. 
Hugh  Bradye,  agodlye  minister  for  the  gospell,  and  agood  sarvaunt 
to  your  highnes,  who  went  from  churche  to  churche  hym  selfe,  and 
found,  that  there  are  within  his  dioces  224  parrishe  churches,  of  which 
number  one  hundred  and  five  are  impropriated  to  sondrie  possessions, 
nowe  of  your  highnes,  and  all  leased  out  for  yeares,  or  in  fee  farme, 
to  severall  farmers,  and  great  gayne  reaped  out  of  theim  above  the 
rent,  which  your  majestie  receivethe ;  no  parson,  or  vicar,  resident 
upon  any  of  theim,  and  a  very  simple  or  sorrye  curat,  for  the  most 
parte,appointed  to  serve  theim:  amonge  which  nomber  of  curatts,  onely 
eightene  were  foitnde  able  to  speake  English.^^^*^ 

"  No  one  howse  standinge  for  any  of  theim  to  dwell  in.  In  maney 
places,  the  very  walles  of  the  churches  doune ;  verie  few  chauncells 
covered,  wyndowesand  dores  ruyned,or  spoyled.  There  are  52other 
parishe  churches  in  the  same  dioces,  who  have  viccars  indued  upon 
theim,  better  served  and  maynteined  then  the  other,  yet  but  badlye. 
There  are  52  parishe  churches  more,  residue  of  the  first  nomber  of 
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Ireland  iii  1560  until  the  year  1630.    To  this  I  add  that  of  Burnet.- 
Carte,**  aad  Leland,^  protestant  historiaus  of  the  last  centui y,  all 

224,  which  perteine  to  djvers  perticuler  lords,  and  these  though  in 
better  estate,  then  the  rest  commonlje  are,  yet  farre  from  well.  Ij 
this  be  the  estate  qf  the  churche  in  the  best  peopied  dyoces,  and  best  go- 
verned  countrie,  of  this  your  realme,  (as  in  troth  it  is:)  easve  itis  for 
your  majestie  to  conjecture,  in  what  case  the  rest  is,  vvhere  little  or 
no  reformation,  either  of  religion  or  manners,  hath  yet  bene  planted, 
and  contynued  amonge  theime."^*" 

"  Uppon  the  face  of  the  earthe,  where  Christ  is  professed,  there  is 
not  a  cliurche  in  so  miserable  a  case;  the  miserye  of  wiuche  consist- 
ethe  in  thiese  three  particulars,  theruyne  of  the  verie  temples  theim- 
selves;  the  want  of  good  mynisters  to  serve  in  theim,  when  thcy 
shalibe  reedified ;  competent  lyvinge  for  the  ministers  beinge  wel 
chosen."^"*'' 

*"  And  though  the  outrages  in  the  civill  government  were  great,  yet 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  ti^e  ecclesiasticai  state,  for  that  was  too 
far  out  of  order,  the  temples  all  ruined,  the  parish  churches  for  the 
most  part  without  ciirates  and  pastorSf  no  service  said,  no  God  ho- 
nonred,  nor  Christ  preached,  nor  sacraments  ministered,^^^*^ 

^ "  There  has  been  so  little  care  taken,  as  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  churches  within  the  pale  be  still  in  their  ruins  ;  so  as  the  common 
people,  (whereof  many,  vvithout  doubt,  would  conform  themselves,) 
have  no  place  toresort  to,  wherethey  may  hear  divine  service.'^^*^ 

^ "  For  the  holding  of  two  livings,  and  but  two  with  cure,  since  you 
approve  me  in  the  substance,  1  will  yield  to  you  in  the  circumstance 
of  time.  Indeed,  my  lord,  1  knew  it  was  bad,  very  bad  in  Ireland;  but 
that  it  was  so  stark  nonght  I  did  not  believe,  sijc  benejits  not  able  to 
find  the  minister  cloaths.  In  sto?  parishes  scarce  six  to  come  to 
church.'^^^^ 

"  The  best  entrance  to  the  cure,  will  be  clearly  to  discover  the 
state  of  the  patient,  which  I  find  many  ways  distempered;  an  un- 
learned  clergy,  who  have  not  so  much  as  the  outward  form  ofchurch- 
men  to  cover  themselves  with,  nor  their  persons  any  ways  reverenced 
or  protected,  the  churches  unbuilt,  the  parsonageand  vicarage  houses 
utterly  ruined;  the  people  untaught  thorough  the  nati-residency  of  the 
clergy,  occasioned  by  the  unlimited  shameful  numbers  of  spirituat 
promotions  with  cure  of  souls,  which  they  liold  by  commendams ;  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  run  over  without  all  decency  of 
habit,  order,  or  gi^avity,  \n  the  course  of  their  service;  the  possessions 
ot  the  church,  to  a  great  proportion,  in  lay  hands;  the  bishops  aliening 
their  very  principaL  houses  a)id  demesnes  to  their  children,  to  stran- 
gersyfarming  out  their  jurisdictions  to  mean  and  tinworthy  persons  : 
the  popish  titulars  exercising  the  whilst  a  foreign  jurisdiction  mucli 
greater  than  theirs.""^ 

^ "  There  are  seven  or  eight  mlnisters  in  each  diocess  of  good  suffi- 
riency;  and,  (which  is  no  small  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  peo- 

31«  Sydney,  I.  112.  347ibia.        ais  Hooker,  apua  Hollinshed,  VI.  382. 
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bearing  on  the  same  subject  with  irresistible  force,  and  exhibiting  as 
deplorable  and  disgraceful  a  state  of  the  established  church  as  can 
well  be  conceived.  The  aggregate  of  the  evidence  sooverwhelmingly 
establishes  my  positions,  as  for  ever  to  silenceall  cavil,and  command 
the  assent  of  every  reader,  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to  candour, 
to  whatever  nation,  party,  or  religion,  he  may  adhere. 

Sydney  has  recorded  a  detail  of  the  state  of  the  diocess  of  Meath, 
one  of  the  best  regulated  in  the  kingdom,  from  which  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  the  church  generally.  In  that 
diocess  there  were  224  parish  churches,  of  which  105  were  impropri- 
ated  to  diSerent  possessions — not  a  parson  or  vicar  to  any  one  of  them 
— to  some  "  a  sorry  curate."  Of  the  whole  number  of  curates,  only 
eighteen  could  speak  English.  Of  the  remainder  52  belonged  to  par- 
ticular  lords. 

ple  in  Popery  still,)  English,  which  have  not  the  tongue  of  the  people^ 
nor  can  perform  any  divine  offices,  or  converse  with  them  ;  and  whicli 
hold  inany  ofthem  two  or  three,four  or  more  vicarages  apiece;  even 
the  clerkships  themselves  are  in  like  manner  conferred  upontheEng- 
lish,  and  sometimes  two  or  three,  or  more,  upon  one  man,  and  ordi- 
narily  bought  and  sold  or  let  to  farm.^^-^^^ 

^  "  As  scandalous  livings  naturally  make  scandalous  ministers,  the 
clerf^y  of  the  established  church  were  generally  ignorant  and  unlearn' 
ed,  loose  and  irregular  in  their  lives  and  conversationSy  negligent  of 
their  cures^  and  very  careless  of  observing  uniformity  and  decency  in 
divine  worship.^^-^^^ 

"  Nor  were  the  parochial  churches  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
cathedral.  They  had  most  of  them  in  the  country  been  destroyed  in 
the  troubles,  or  fallen  down  for  want  of  covering ;  the  livings  were 
very  small,  and  either  kept  in  the  bishops'  hands  by  way  of  commen- 
dams  and  sequestrations,  or  else  filled  with  ministers  as  scandalous 
as  their  income ;  so  that  scarce  any  care  was  taken  to  catechise  the 
children,  or  instruct  others  in  the  grounds  of  religion  ;  andfor  years 
together,  divine  service  had  not  been  used  in  any  parish  church 
throughoui  Ulster,  eoccept  in  some  city  oi*  principal  towns.^^^^* 

^"There  were  few  churches  to  resort  to ;  few  teachers  to  exhort 
and  instruct ;  fevver  still  who  could  be  understood ;  and  almost  all^ 
at  least  for  ihe  greater  part  of  this  reign,  (ELizabeth^^SjJ  of  scan- 
dalous  insufficiencyy^^^ 
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Scandalous  libels  on  the  Ivish  character.  Giraldus  Camhrensis. 
Sydney.  Hooker.  Overwhelming  favoiirable  testimony.  Baron 
Finsilass.  Edward  Coke.  Sir  John  Davies.  Stanihurst.  Borlase. 
Hooker^s  inconsistency. 

"  They  talk  as  they  are  wont — not  as  we  merit — 

Traduce  by  custom,  as  most  dogs  do  bark. 

I)o  nothinj?  out  of  judgnient,  but  disease — 

Speak  ill,  because  they  never  could  speak  well — 

And  who'd  be  angry  with  this  race  ot'  creatures  ?" — B.  Jomm, 

TO  palliate  the  erievous  oppression  under  which  Ireland  groaned  for 
centuries  during  the  existence  of  peace,  as  well  as  the  horrible  system 
of  extirpation  pursued  by  the  officers  of  the  government,  during  war- 
fare,  the  Irish  were  generally  represented  as  incurably  barbarous, 
savage,  intolerant  of  law  and  order,  and  only  to  be  ruled  with  a  rod 
ofiron.  Such  has  ever  been  the  character  drawn  by  cruel  and  ty- 
rannical  rulers  of  their  subjects,  when  they  compelled  them  to  resist- 
ance  by  their  violence  and  oppression. 

This  motive  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  hideous  character 
drawn  of  the  Irish  by  the  English  writers,  independent  of  any  other 
consideration.  But  even  where  no  such  stimulus  exists,  the  charac- 
ters  of  nations  are  rarely  drawn  correctly  by  their  neighbours,  or  by 
interested,  absurd,  or  prejudiced  travellers.  This  kind  of  obliquity 
prevails  in  difFerent  portions  of  a  country  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
other  portions.  The  Normans  and  Gascons  are  objects  of  ridicule 
throughout  the  rest  of  France — the  Scotch,  notwithstanding  their 
many  solid  virtues  as  a  nation,  were,  until  lately,  regarded  with  an 
evil  eye  in  England,  and,  at  one  period,  were  daily  objects  of  the 
most  intemperate  and  outrageous  abuse — and  the  name  of  a  Yorkshire- 
man  has  been  proverbial  in  England  for  trick  and  cunning. 

Such  partial  statements  of  national  or  provincial  character,  are  en- 
titled  to  no  attention.  Who,  for  instance,  can  recognise  a  single  fea- 
ture  of  the  American  character  in  the  miserable  productions  of  Ash, 
Fearon,  Parkinson,  Howlett,  or  the  other  numerous  English  tra- 
vellers  who  have  visited  this  country,  apparently  with  a  view  of  ex- 
posing  our  citizens,  their  manners  and  customs,  to  ridicule  and  con- 
terapt?  Many  of  their  statements  are  as  near  the  truth  as  the  tales 
of  Major  Longbow.  Who,  on  the  other  hand,  can  discover  in  the  pages 
of  M.  Pillet,  the  Fearon  of  England,  a  single  one  of  the  estimable 
traits  of  the  existing  English  character — their  glowing  public  spirit — 
their  zeal  in  defence  of  their  country — their  laudable  charity — their 
great  liberality  in  the  promotion  of  grand  public  objects — and  their 
unexampled  munificence  in  revvarding  public  services  ?  There  is  not 
a  trace  of  them  to  be  found  there. 

In  like  manner,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  true  character 
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of  the  Irish  in  the  libels  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,^  Sydney,'^  or  in 
the  early    writings   of  Hooker.^     They    were   envenoined   enemies 

* ''  This  people*  being  uncerfeine^  crnftie»  and  subtile,  vnder  colour 
qfpeace  are  woont  alivaies  to  be  studein^'  and  deuising  of  mischiefs, 
***  This  people  is  a  craftie  and  a  subtile  people,  and  more  to  be  fear- 
ed  when  it  is  peace  than  when  it  is  open  warres;  for  theirpeace,  in- 
deed,  is  but  enimitie,  their  policies  but  craft,  their  friendships  but 
coloured."^''^ 

"'•Surelie  there  was  never  peoplethatlivedin  more  miserie,thenthey 
do,  nor,  as  it  shulde  seeme,  of  worse  mijndes ;  for  matrimonie  emongs 
them  is  no  more  regarded,  in  effect,  ihen  conjunction  betwene  unreason' 
able  beastes.  Perjurie,  robberie^and  murder^counted  alloweable.  Fiwal- 
lie,  I  cannot  finde  that  they  make  any  conscience  of  synne,  and  doubt- 
lesse,  I  doubte  whether  they  cristen  their  children  or  no ;  for  neither 
finde  I  place  where  it  shulde  be  don,  nor  any  persone  able  to  en- 
stracte  them  in  the  riiles  of  a  Christian  ;  or  if  they  were  taughte,  I 
see  no  grace  in  them  to  follow  it ;  and  when  they  dye,  I  cannot  see 
they  make  anny  accompte  of  the  worlde  to  com.''^^^^ 

3"  And  here  you  may  see  the  nature  and  disposition  of  this  wick- 
ed,  effrenated,  barbarous,  and  unfaithful  nation,  who,  (as  Cambren- 
sis  writeth  of  them,)  are  a  wicked  and  perverse  generation,  con- 
stant  in  that  they  be  always  inconstant,  faithful  in  that  they  be  al- 
ways  unfaithful,  trustyin  that  theybe  alwaystreacherous  and  untrusty. 
They  do  nothing  but  imagine  mischief,  and  have  no  delight  in  any  good 
thing.  They  are  always  working  wickedness  against  the  good,and  such 
as  be  quiet  in  the  land.  Their  mouths  are  full  of  unrighteousness,  and 
their  tongues  speak  nothing  but  curses.  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
blood,  and  their  hands  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  innocents.  The  ways 
of  peace  theyknow  not,  and  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  they  w-alk  not. 
God  is  not  known  in  their  land ;  neither  is  his  name  called  rightly  upon 
among  them:  their  queen  and  sovereign  they  obey  not;  and  her  go- 
vernment  they  allow  not:  but  as  much  as  in  them  lieth,  do  resist  her 
imperial  crown  and  dignity.  It  was  not  much  above  a  year  past,  that 
captain  Gilbert  with  the  sirord  so  persecuted  them,  and  in  jusfice  so 
eocecuted  them,  that  then  they  in  all  humbleness  submittec^themselves, 
craved  pardon,  and  swore  to  be  for  ever  true  and  obedieht;  for  such 
a  perverse  nature  they  are  of,  that  they  will  be  no  longer  honest  and 
obedient,  than  that  they  cannot  be  suftered  to  be  rebels.  Such  is  their 
stubbornness  and  pride,  that  with  acontinual  fearit  must  be  bridled; 
and  such  is  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  that  with  the  rod  it  must 
still  be  chastised  and  subdued;  for  no  longer  fear,  no  longer  obedi- 
ence;  and  no  longer  than  they  be  ruled  with  severity,  no  longer  will 
they  be  dutiful  and  in  subjection;  but  will  be,  as  they  were  before, 
false,  truce-breakers,  and  traitorous.  Bein?  not  much  unlike  to  mer- 
cury,  called  quicksilver,  which  let  it  by  art  be  ne'er  so  much  altered 
and  transposed,  yea  and  with  fire  consumed  to  ashes;  yet  let  it  but 
rest  awhile  untouched,  nor  meddled  with,  it  will  return  again  to  its 
own  nature,  and  be  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  first:  and  even  so,  daily 
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of  the  Irish,  and  dipped  their  pens  in  the  bitterest  gall,  to  depictlre- 
land  and  Irishmen  in  the  most  revoltin^  colours.  But  had  the  Irish 
reallj  deserved  the  character  those  writers  have  drawn,  it  would  not 
be  very  extraordinary.  The  characters  of  nations  are  nioulded  by  the 
nature  and  operations  of  the  government  under  which  they  live:  and 
the  Irish  having  for  centuries  groaned  under  one  of  the  worstgovern- 
ments  that  can  be  conceived,  it  must  necessiiriiy  have  tended  to  de- 
teriorate  their  national  character. 

But  here  the  sianderers,  who  give  such  hideous  accounts  of  the 
Irish  may  be  met  on^the  very  threshoid ;  and  the  seai  of  falsehood 
stamped  on  their  foreheads  in  the  most  legible  characters.  The  evi- 
dence  is  such  as  no  man  living  will  dare  dispute.  It  is  not  derived 
from  0'Suliivan,  0'Connor,  0'Halloran,  or  Curry.  Tothese  writers, 
objections  of  partiality  would  be  made,  by  those  prejudiced  men  who 
delight  in  every  thing,  however  gross,  however  unjust,  that  defames 
or  destroys  the  Irish  character.  The  appeal  is  to  Patrick  Finglass, 
Esq.  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  under  Henry  VIll ;  to  Coke,  the 
author  of  the  Institutes ;  and  to  sir  John  Davies,  king  James's  attor- 
ney  general  in  Ireiand. 

Baron  Finglass  places  the  Irish  character  on  far  higlier  ground 
than  that  of  the  English,  so  far  as  respects  submission  to  law  and  jus- 
tice : 

"  It  is  a  great  abusion  and  reproach,  that  the  laws  and  statuts  made 
in  this  lond  are  not  observed  ne  kept,  after  tlie  makingof  theme,  eight 
days;  which  matter  is  oone  of  the  distructions  of  Englishmen  of  this 
lond:  and  dlvers  Irishmen  dotli  observe  and  kepe  such  laws  and  sta- 
tutSy  which  they  make  upon  hills  in  their  country,  Jirm  and  stable, 
ivithout  breaking  themfor  any  favour  or  reward.^^^^^ 

Edward  Coke  delivers  his  opinion  of  the  Irish,  in  a  high  and  en- 
comiastic  style  of  commendation: 

"I  have  been  informed  by  many  of  those  that  have  had  judicial 
places  there,  and  [know]  partly  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  THERE 
IS  NO  NATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  THAT  ARE 
GREATER  LOVERS  OF  JUSTICE  than  they  are ;  which  virtue 
must  of  course  be  accompanied  by  many  others.^^^^^ 

In  pourtraying  the  Irish  character,  sir  John  Davies  displays  great 
candour,  and  is  likewise  highly  encomiastic  : 

'•  They  will  gladly  continue  in  this  condition  of  subjects,  without 
defection,  or  adhering  to  any  other  lord  ov  king,  as  long  as  they  may 
be  protected  and  justly  governed,  without  oppression  on  the  one  side, 
or  impmity  on  the  other.    For  THERE  IS  NO  NATION  OF  PEO- 

experience  teacheth  it  to  be  true,  in  these  people.  For  withdraw  the 
swof)^d,  and  foi-bear  correction,  deal  with  them  in  courtesie,  and  in- 
treat  them  gently,  if  they  can  take  any  advantage,  they  will  surely 
skip  out;  and  as  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow  to  the  dirt  and 
puddle,  they  will  return  to  their  old  and  former  insolence,  rebellion, 
and  disobedience."^^'^ 

3^8  Hibernica,  51.  359  Coke,  IV.  349 
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PLE  UNDER  THE  SUN  TH AT  DOTH  LOVE  EQU AL  AND  IN- 
DIFFERENT  JUSTICE  BETTER  THAN  THE  IRISH  ;  or  will 
rest  betfer  satisjied  witli  the  execution  thereof,  although  it  be  against 
themselves;  so  that  they  may  have  the  protection  and  benejit  of  the 
law,  when  uponjust  cause  they  do  desire  i^."^^^ 

"  I  dare  affirm,  that  in  the  space  of  five  years  last  past,  there  havc 
not  been  foiind  so  many  malefactors  worthy  of  death,  in  all  the  six 
circuits  of  this  realm,  which  is  now  divided  into  thirty-two  shires  at 
large,  as  in  one  circuit  of  six  shires,  namely,  the  western  circuit  in 
England.  For  the  truth  is,  that,  in  time  of  peace,  the  Irish  are  more 
fearful  to  offend  the  law  than  the  English,  or  any  other  nation  what- 
soeuer,^^'^^'-^ 

Yet  this  is  the  nation  which,  I  repeat,  the  miserable  herd  of  scrib- 
blers  who  have  undertaken  its  history,  have  stigmatized,  as  barba- 
rous,  savage,  and  wild. 

The  character  drawn  by  these  three  writers,  is  true  or  false.  But 
it  cannot  be  false:  for  no  rational  man  could  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  these  three  great  public  officers  of  the  crown  of  England  could 
conspire  in  uttering  falsehoods  to  flatter  the  Irish,  the  Helots  of  Eng- 
land  :  and  if  it  be  true,  as  it  must  be,  then  is  it  ciear  that  the  asper- 
sions  cast  on  the  Irish  character  by  the  other  English  writers  of 
former  times  are  entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 

"  The  Irish  of  themselves  were  a  people  peaceable,  harmless,  and 
affable  to  strangers,  and  in  themselves,  and  to  all,  pious  and  good, 
whilst  they  retain^dthe  religion  nf  their  forefathers^^^^ 

In  addition  to  these  testimonies,  I  adduce  that  of  Hooker  himself. 
whose  description  of  the  Irish,  supra,  page  166,  would  exactly  suit 
the  New  Zealanders,  or  any  other  of  the  most  barbarous  tribes  of  sa- 
vages.  He  subsequently,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
administratioh  of  sir  John  Perrot,  draws  a  character  of  the  Irish,  dia- 
metrically  opposite  to  the  one  already  quoted.  In  the  more  recent 
one,  they  appear  to  very  great  advantage,  and  would  stand  a  compa- 
rison  with  any  cotemporaneous  nation. 

"  Whereas  no  man  before  could  passe  through  the  countrie,  but 
was  in  danger  to  be  murdered  and  robbed,  and  no  man  durst  to  turn 
his  cattell  into  the  fields  without  watch,  and  to  keepe  them  in  barnes 
in  the  night  time:  now  everie  man  with  a  ivhite  sticke  onelie  in  his 
hands,  and  with  great  treasures  might  and  did  travell  without  feare 
or  danger  where  he  ivould,  (as  the  writer  hereof  by  triall  knew  it  to 
be  true,)  and  the  white  sheepe  did  keepe  the  blacke,  and  all  the  beastes 
laie  continuallie  in  the  fields,  without  any  stealing  or  preieng."^'^* 

Both  characters  cannot  be  true.  If  the  Irish  merited  the  extrava- 
gant  vituperation  lavished  on  them  in  the  first  instance,  they  could 
not  possibly  deserve  the  enx:omiums  in  the  second.  The  conversions 
of  nations,  like  those  of  individuals,  never  were  and  never  can  be  so 
very  rapid.  Perrot,  though  a  severe  and  even  rigorous  governor. 
and  guilty  of  the  trick  of  kidnapping  0*Donnel,*  was  generally  just 
and  uprij^ht — and  was  actuated  by  honest  views.  He  was  among  the 
best  of  ma  deputies  that  ruled  tlie  country.     If  his  administration . 
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which  continued  only  a  very  fevv  years,  produced  so  great  a  reforma- 
tion,  (admitting  that  the  former  statements  of  Hooker,  although  in  a 
great  measure  caricatures,  had  some  degree  of  foundation.)  It  proves 
two  points  beyond  question,  that  is,  tlie  facility  with  which  the  Irish 
were  rendered  amenable  to  law  and  order — and  the  execrable  nature 
of  the  preceding  administrations  which  blasted  the  happiness  of  such 
a  nation. 

The  character  drawn  of  the  Irish  by  Stanihurst,  who  flourished 
anno  1600,  although  of  a  very  compound  nature,  as,  in  truth,  all  ge- 
nuine  characters  of  nations  or  individuals  must  be,  is  on  the  whole 
honourable  to  the  nation,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  author  for  his 
candour  and  powers  of  discrimination. 

"  The  people  are  thus  inclined,  religious,franketamorous,irefull, 
siifferable  of  injinit  paines^  verie  glorious,  manie  sorcerers,  excellent 
horsemen,  delighteci  with  wars,  ^rea^  almsg^iuers,  passing  in  hospita- 
litie,  The  lewder  sort,  both  clearkes  and  laie  men,  are  sensuall,  and 
duer  Ibose  in  liuing.  The  same  being  vertuouslie  bred  up  or  reforvied, 
are  such  mirroi^s  of  holiness  and  austeritie,  that  other  natiojis  reteine 
but  a  shadow  of  deuotion  in  comparaison  of  them,  As  for  abstinence 
and  fasting,  it  is  to  them  a  familiar  kind  of  chastisement."^**^ 

"  Greedie  of  praise  they  be,  and  fearefuU  of  dishonour,  and  to  this 
end  they  esteeme  their  poets,  who  write  Irish  learnedlie,  and  pen  their 
sonets  heroicall, for  the  which  they  are bountifullie rewarded ; if not, they 
send  out  libels  in  dispraise,  whereof  the  lords  and  gentlemen  stand 
in  great  awe.  They  ioue  tenderlie  their  foster  children,  and  bequeath 
to  them  a  childes  portion,  ivhereby  they  nourish  sure  friendship.  So 
beneficiall  euerie  waie,  that  commonlie  fiue  hundred  cowes  and  better 
are  giuen  in  reward  to  win  a  noblemans  child  to  foster;  they  loue  and 
trust  their  foster  brethren  more  than  their  owne."^^^'' 

Stanihurst  carries  the  point  very  far  in  regard  to  the  fidelity  be- 

tween  foster-brethren.     "  Vou  cannot  (says  he)  Jind  one  instance  of 

perfidy,  deceit,  or  treachery  among  them;  nay,  they  are  ready  to  ex- 

pose  themselves  to  all  manner  of  dangers  for  the  safety  of  those  who 

sucked  their  mother^s  milk,  you  may  beat  them  to  a  mummy,you  may 

put  them  upon  the  rack,  you  may  burn  them  on  a  gridiron,  you  may 

expose  them  to  the  most  exquisite  tortures  that  the  cruellest  tyrant 

can  invent,  yet  you  will  never  remove  them  from  that  innate  fidelity, 

which  is  grafted  in  them ;  you  will  never  induce  them  to  betray  their 
duty."=^«7 

A  candid  review  of  history  will  prove,  the  Irish  of  those  days  were 
far  iess  barbarous  than  the  English.  The  latter  carried  on  thelr  border 
wars  against  the  Scotch  with  a  ruthless  and  infernal  ferocity,  barba- 
rity  and  desolation,  that  will  stand  a  comparison  with  the  so-much- 
detested  ravages  of  the  Huns,  Goths,  and  Vandals.  Fire  and  sword 
cleared  their  path  of  every  thing  animate  or  inanimate,  that  fell 
in  their  way.  Neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition  escaped.  To  remove 
all  doubt  on  the  subject,  I  submit  a  specimen  of  a  five  days'  inroad 
into  Scotland,  by  the  earl  of  Sussex. 

3«  Stanlhurst,  apud  Hollinshed,  VI.  67.        '^«s  Tbid.        ser  Ware,  IT.  7". 
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"  *5  Mte  of  a  Journey  into  Tividale^  hy  the  earl  of  Sussex,  her  ma- 
jesty^s  lieutenant  in  the  north,  begun  the  \7th  of  Jipril^  1570,  and 
ending  the  22d  of  the  same. 

"The  17th  of  April,  1570,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  the  lord  Huns- 
don,  governor  of  Berwick,  with  all  the  garrisons,  and  power  of  the 
east  marches,  came  to  Warke,  and  entered  into  Tividale  in  Scotland 
the  18th,  at  the  break  of  daj,  and  burnt  all  the  castles  and  totvns  as 
they  went,  until  they  came  to  the  castle  of  Moss,  standing  in  a  strong 
marsh,  and  belonging  to  the  lord  of  Fernhurst,  ivhich  they  burnt  and 
razed,  and  so  burnt  the  country  until  they  came  to  Craling. 

"  The  same  day,  sir  John  Foster,  with  all  the  garrisons  and  force 
of  the  middle  marches,  entered  into  Tividale  and  Expesgate  Head, 
sixteen  miles  from  Warke,  and  so  burnt  all  the  country,  until  they 
came  to  a  strong  castle,  in  the  possession  of  the  mother  of  lord  Fern- 
hurst,  which  he  burnt  and  raxed;  and  so  bumt  all  the  other  castles 
and  towns,  until  he  came  to  Craling,  where  both  companies  met,  and 
so  went  up  the  river  of  Tivit,  and  burnt  and  threw  down  all  the  cas- 
tles  and  towns  upon  that  river,  until  they  came  to  Jedworth,  where 
they  lodged  this  day. 

"  The  19th,  the  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  whereof  the  one 
did  pass  the  river  of  Tivit,  and  burnt  and  razed  the  castle  of  Fern- 
hurst,  and  all  other  castles  and  towns  of  the  lord  of  Fernhurst,  Hunt- 
hill,  and  Bederoll,  and  passed  on  to  Minte:  and  the  other  part  ofthe 
army  burnt  in  like  sort  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Tivit,  untii  he 
came  to  Hawick. 

"  The  20th,  the  array  went  to  Branshaw,  the  lord  of  Bucklough's 
house,  which  was  whoUy  overthrown  with  powder;  and  there  divided 
and  burnt,  on  the  north  of  the  river  of  Tivit,  more  into  the  inland, 
all  the  castles  and  towns  in  that  country. 

"  The  21  st,  the  army  was  divided,  and  one  part  went  to  the  river 
of  Bowbeat,  and  biirnt  all  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  and  the  other 
part  went  to  the  river  of  Caile,  and  burnt  all  on  both  sides  of  the 
river ;  all  which  time  there  was  never  any  show  of  resist- 

ANCE  !  ! ! 

"  And  it  is  conceived  by  such  as  know  the  enemy's  part  of  Tivi- 
dale,  that  there  are  razed,  overthrown,  and  burnt,  in  this  jour- 
ney,  ABOVE  FIFTY  STRONG  CASTLES  AND  PILES,  AND 
ABOVE  THREE  HUNDRED  VILLAGES.^^^s 

It  may  be  fairly  questioned,  whether  a  band  of  demons,  escaped 
from  the  regions  of  Lucifer,  could;  with  their  utmost  activity,  in  five 
days,  have  perpetrated  more  devastation  than  my  lord  Sussex  and  his 
garrisons  had  the  pleasure  of  accomplishing,  upon  the  unresisting 
Scotchmen,  in  that  space  of  time.  The  merit  is  enhanced  ten-fold,by 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  executed  on  an  unresisting  enemy;  and 
this  forms  the  proudest  wreatli  of  the  laurel  crown  that  entwined  the 
brow  of  the  mighty  hero  !  He  ran  no  risk  of  hisown  precious  life,  nor 
of  those  of  his  merciful  and  heroic  followers.  To  spare  the  lives  of 
his  soldiers,  is  the  first  duty  of  a  general.  That  nothing  in  human 
form  ever  exceeded  the  horrors  of  tliis  exploit,  within  the  time  it  oc> 
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cupied,  cannot  be  doubted.  Fifty  castles  and  three  bundred  vUlages 
consumed  in  sijc  days!  Illustrious  achievement!  Attila  or  Genghis 
Khan  might  have  studied  the  art  of  desolation  to  advantageunder  my 
lord  Sussex.  With  what  proprietj  or  decency  writers  belonging  to 
that  nation  dare  to  stigmatize  the  cotemporaneous  Irish  as  savages 
and  barbarians,  let  the  world  judge.  And  be  it  observed,  that  mj  lord 
Scroope  made  as  pleasant  an  inroad  beyond  the  borders,  in  a  differ- 
ent  direction,  at  the  same  timc;  and  equally  signalized  his  humanity 
and  his  taste  for  bonfires.*  With  similar  exploits  raight  be  filled  a 
dozen  chapters  for  the  edification  of  the  reader:  but  I  presumeit  can 
hardly  be  necessary.  Let  me,  however,  without  offence,  otter  a  gentle 
hint  to  Englishmen,  and  more  especially  to  their  writers,  that  when- 
ever  the  subject  of  savajres  and  barbarians  is  started,  it  would  not  be 
improper  to  bear  in  mind  the  Homely,  but  instructive  proverb,  "  Men 
of  glass,  throw  no  stonesP  To  this  lesson,  hardly  one  of  them  ever 
paj^s  due  attention. 

The  barbarity  of  the  English  warfare,  about  that  period,  was  very  im- 
partially  dealt  out  to  othcr  nations  besides  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  who 
had  no  particular  preference.  The  Frenchf  and  Spaniardsl:  were  un- 
der  equal  obligations. 

*  "  Tke  Rode  of  the  lord  Scroope,  ivarden  of  the  west  marches  of 

England,  into  Scotland. 

"  Who,  the  17th  of  April,  at  ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  with  three 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  came  to  EUesingham,  on  the  Wednesdayat 
night,  and  burned  that  town  in  the  morning,  being  from  Carlisle 
twenty  miles.  On  Thursday,  he  burned  besides  Hoddam,theM?ijmeSf 
the  town,  and  all  the  houses,  which  is  the  lord  Herryes';  that  day 
they  burned  Trayletrow,wh[c\\  is  the  lord  MaxwelPs;  they  burned 
the  town  of  Rpywell,  which  is  the  lord  CopIand's  and  the  lord  Ho- 
meyne's.  They  feitrwec?  the  house  of  Copewell,  and  the  demesne  of 
the  lord  CopIand's.  They  burnedthe  town  of  Blackshieve,  which  is  the 
lord  MaxwelPs;  item,  the  town  of  Sherring;ton,  of  the  same;  item, 
the  town  of  Lowzwood,  of  the  same  Iord's."^^'' 

t"  Twenty  days  together  did  the  lord  Talbot,  withfire  and  sword 
pass  through  Picardy  and  Artois,  destroying  all  that  stood  in  his  way, 
and  so  returneth  unencguntered."^'^" 

"  The  protector  with  25,000  men,  entered,  burnt,  and  ransacked 
Flanders  and  »^rtois, 

"  The  earl  of  Mortaign,  son  to  the  duke  of  Somerset  took  by  as- 
sault  St.  Avyan,  and  sleiv  there  300  Scots^  andhanged  all  the  French- 
men;  because  having  once  sworn  to  king  Henry,  they  revolted?^^'^^ 

jThe  English,  in  their  invasion  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1566,  com- 
mitted  such  scenes  of  havoc  and  destruction,  as  would  have  become 
a  horde  of  Scythians.  "  T}ie  town  [Cadiz]  they  ftMr?2f ,  saving  only  the 
ehurches.  The  walls  they  battered,  and  towers  demolished.  The 
island  itself  they  burned,  razed,  and  spoiled,  laying  all  w^aste  be- 

369  Cabala,  175.         37o  Daniel,  II.  140.        ^vi  wiutelocke,  Part  I.  138. 
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FORE  THEM,  atid  leaving  the  rubbish  to  declare  the  ruins  which  the 
English  had  made.^^^'^^ 

The  armj,  "  coming  to  Vigo,  found  every  street  fenced  with  a 
strong  barricado,  and  but  only  one  man  in  the  town ;  the  inha- 
bitants  making  towards  Bayon,  as  fast  as  they  could  drive.  Then  was 

BOTH  THE  TOWN,  AND  ALL  THE  COUNTRY    FOR  SEVEN  MILES    COMPASS, 
SET  ON  A  FLAME."^''^ 

372  Speed,  1198.  3:3  idem,  1191. 
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PART  11. 

FROM  1602  TO  1641. 

Having  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  presented  a  cursory  view  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  I  now  pro- 
ceed  to  submit  to  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  atlairs  of  the  countrj, 
from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  commencement  of  the  insurrec- 
tion  of  1641,  which  forms  the  second  division. 

This  division  is  subdivided  into  seven  chapters — 

I.  The  confiscation  of  six  counties  in  Ulster. 

II.  The  confiscation  of  385,000  acres  of  land  in  King's  and  Queen's 
counties,  Leitrim,  Longford.  and  Westmeath. 

III.  The  act  of  indemnity  passed  anno  1613. 

IV.  The  pretended  security  of  person  and  property  in  Ireland  for 
fortyyears  previous  to  the  insurrection. 

V.  The  graces,  as  they  were  styled,  solemnly  pledged  to  the  Irish 
by  Charles  I.  and  perfidiously  withheld. 

VI.  The  frauds  and  corruption  practised  in  packing  the  parliaments 
heldin  1613  and  1634. 

VII.  A  view  of  the  administration  of  lord  Strafford  generally. 

VIII.  The  plantation  of  Connaught. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Pr»tended  plot  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel.  Depredation  of  James  7. 
Extensive  system  of  conjiscation.  Gross  particdity  and  injustice. 
The  doctrine  of  equivalents.  Miserable  logic  of  sir  John  Davies, 
attorney  general  of  Ireland, 

"What  a  king"  ought  not,  that  he  cannot  give. 
And  what  is  more  tlian  meet  for  princes'  bountv, 
IS  PLUNDER,  not  a  grant.— row/j^. 

I.   Tlie  eonfiscation  of  six  counties  in  Ulster. 

THE  unceasing  spoliation  perpetrated  on  the  Irish,  for  four  htin- 
dred  years  by  its  proconsular  governors,  from  the  invasion  by  Heii- 
ry  II.  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  speciously  covered,  as  has  appear- 
ed  in  Chapter  III.  with  the  mantle  of  rebellion,  which  was  always 
within  reach.  The  deputies  of  the  kings  of  England,  or  the  deputies 
of  those  deputies,  or  even  the  provost  marshals,  could,  at  any  time, 
to  suit  their  purpases,  excite  a  rebellion,  or  what,  in  the  castle  style, 
was  denominated  a  rebellion.  Every  act  of  resistance  of  insult,  out- 
rage,  or  aggression,  was  thus  designated  in  proclamations,  and  after- 
wards  in  histories.  The  prescription  was  simple.  It  had  been  ad- 
ministered  times  without  number,  and  never  failed  of  success.    It 
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was  only,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  rnake  an  inroad,  or  to  commit 
sonie  depredatioii  on  such  of  the  Irish  nobility  or  gcntry  as  might  be 
selected  for  the  purpose,  the  more  flagrant  the  better ;  provoke  theni 
to  resistance ;  proclaim  them  traitors  ;  let  the  armies  loose  to  destroy 
them  ;  and  then  confiscate  their  estates. 

James  changed  the  system ;  and  substituted  the  fraud  of  tiie  fox 
for  the  violence  of  the  lion.  He  accomplished  the  same  end,  without 
the  expense  of  raising  a  soldier,  or  firing  a  gun ;  and  acquired,  with- 
out  disbursing  a  shilling,  six  entire  counties  in  one  province,  and 
nearly  five  in  another.  Pretended  plots  and  conspiracies  were  easily 
fabricated ;  they  were  unexpensive;  and  succeeded  to  admiration,  so 
as  to  render  unnecessary  the  apparatus  of  a  rebellion,  which  would 
have  obliged  the  *'  jjeace-lovlng^^  James  to  open  the  doors  of  thetem- 
ple  of  Janus,  to  which  he  had  an  unconquerable  aversion. 

A  catch-penny  letter  was  dropped  in  the  castle,  containing  an  ab- 
surd  development  of  a  spurious  plot,  of  which  the  earls  of  Ty- 
rone  and  Tyrconnel  were  asserted  to  be  the  principal  agents.*     It 

*  The  import  of  the  letter  was  as  follows  :  "  That  he  was  called 
into  company  by  some  Popish  gentlemen,  who,  afteradministeringan 
oath  of  secrecy,  declared  their  purpose,  to  murder  or  poison  the  de- 
puty;  to  cut  offSir  Oliver  Lambert;  to  pick  up  one  by  one  the  rest 
of  the  officers  of  state  ;  to  oblige  the  sjnall  dispersedgarrisonsby  hun- 
ger  to  submit,  or  to  pen  them  up  as  sheep  to  their  shambles.  That  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  being  neither  manned  nor  victualled,  they  held  as 
their  own;  that  the  towns  were  for  them  and  the  country  with  them, 
the  great  ones  abroad  and  in  the  North  prepared  to  answer  the  first 
alarm;  that  the  powerful  men  in  the  West  are  assured  by  their  agents 
to  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  state  is  in  disorder,  That  the  Catholic 
king  had  promised,  and  the  Jesuits  from  the  Pope  had  warranted,  mea 
and  means  to  second  the  first  stirs,  and  royally  to  protect  all  their 
actions.  That  as  soon  as  the  state  is  dissolved,  and  the  king*s  sword 
in  their  hands,  they  will  elect  a  governor,  chancellor  and  council ; 
despatch  letters  to  king  James  1.  trusting  [from]  his  unwillingness 
to  embark  in  such  a  war,  and  to  his  facility  to  pardon,  [that  he] 
would  grant  their  own  conditions  of  peace  and  government,  with 
toleration  of  religion;  that  if  the  king  listen  not  to  their  motions, 
then  that  the  many  days  spent  in  England  in  debates  and  pre- 
parations  would  give  them  time  enough  to  breathe,  fortify,  and 
furnish  the  maritime  coasts;  and  at  leisure  call  to  their  aid  the  Spa- 
nish  forces  from  all  parts."  The  writer  of  the  letter  declares,  •'  that 
he  interposed  some  doubts  on  them,  which  they  readily  answered ; 
and  he  pretended  to  them  to  consent  to  further  their  projects,  and 
that  he  took  the  method  of  this  letter,  to  give  notice  of  their  designs, 
though  he  refused  to  betray  his  friends  ;  in  the  meantime  he  would 
use  his  best  endeavours  to  hinder  any  further  practices."  And  he 
concludes,  "  That  if  they  did  not  desist,  though  he  reverenced  the 
mass  and  catholic  religion  equal  to  any  of  thcm,  yet  he  would  make 
the  leaders  of  that  dance  knovv,  that  he  preferred  his  country's  good 
before  their  busy  and  ambitious  humours."^''* 

374  Plowden,  I.  App.  48. 
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xvas  pretentled  to  be  from  a  Catholic,  who  had  been  tampered  with  by 
the  traitors,  and  whom  thej  had  eudeavoured  to  seduce  into  the  con- 
spiracy,  but  uhose  loyalty  rendered  him  incorruptible.  The  conspi- 
rators,  it  was  stated  in  the  letter,  had  determined  on  poisoning  the 
deputy,  cutting  oft'Sir  Oliver  Lambert,  picking  up,  one  by  one>  the 
rest  of  the  othcers,  starving  the  garrisons,*  &c.  &c.  It  is  a  stupid 
and  clumsy  performance,  aud  carries  the  strongest  marks  of  fabrica- 
tion  on  its  face. 

This  trick  of  fabricating  plots,  and  dropping  letters  to  betray  them, 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  history  of  the  oppressions  of 
the  Irish,  as  it  was  a  potent  and  infallible  instrument  to  crush  and 
destroy  them. 

In  this  aftair  there  is  a  degree  of  mystery,  which,  at  this  distance 
of  time  and  place,  and  in  the  wretched  state  of  Irish  history,  it  is 
impossible  to  develop,  Means  were  used  to  terrify  the  earls,  who  fled 
to  the  continent.  They  might,  it  is  true,  have  been  guilty,  and  have 
fled  through  consciousness  of  tlieir  crimes :  but  it  is  to  the  last  degree 
unlikely :  for,  as  Leland  observes,  "  It  seeins  extraordinary,  that  the 
northerns,  who  were  still  smartin*::  under  the  chastisement  thev  had 
received  in  the  late  rebellion,  whose  consetjuence  and  influence  were 
considcrably  diminished,  and  who  were  very  iately  reconciled  to  go- 
vernment,  should  precipitately  involve  themselves  in  the  guilt  of  a 
new  rebellion.""'^  And  it  will  not  be  denied,  that,  if  they  werc  guilty, 
tliere  would  have  been  some  evidence  to  substantiate  their  guilt, 
which  never  was  produced:  for  it  is  hardly  within  possibility,  that  a 
plot  of  so  great  magnitude  as  was  pretended,  should  have  existed, 
vvithout  aftbrdiny;  such  evidence.  James  I.  finding  the  ciamour  that 
was  excited  in  Europe,  by  the  merciless  spoiiations  and  depredations 
practised  in  Uister,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  lavished  the 
most  scurrilous  abuse  on  the  earls,  utteriy  destitute  of  truth.  He 
charged  them,  among  other  things,  with  regarding  "  murder  as  no 
faultf  marrias^e  of  no  use,  nor  any  man  icorihy  to  be  esteemed  vallant 
that  did  not  ^ory  In  rapine  or  oppression.'*''^^^  This  tirade  is  as  ex- 
cessiveiy  gross  and  unseemiy,  as  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  truth,  and 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  memory  of  the  monarch.  There  never  was  a  pe- 
riod  in  Ireland,  that  could  justify  this  Billingsgate  attack. 

Dr.  Leland,  assuming  that  the  earis  pubiished  no  vindication  of 
themselves,  seems  disposed  to  infer  from  thence,  that  their  siience 
arose  from  the  consciousness  of  their  guilt,  which  made  thera  acqui- 
esce  in  the  justice  of  their  fate.  But  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of 
this  silence:  for  the  non-appearance  of  such  a  vindication,  above  an 
hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Leiand,  is  by  no 

*  "  c'3  letter  dropt  in  the  Pnvij  Council  Chamber,  intimated  a  trai- 
torous  sclieme  of  rebeiiion  formed  by  the  earis  of  Tyrone  and  Tyr- 
connel,  and  other  Irish  iords  and  gentiemen  of  the  north  ;  that  they 
had  solicited  assistance  from  Spain  and  Brusseis,  and  intended  to  be- 
gin  the  war  with  surprising  the  castie  of  Dubiin,  and  assassinating  tlie 
iord  deputy  and  councii."^?? 

3'5 Leland,  II.  498.  3^6 Leland,  it.  500.  -' Leland,  II.  498. 
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means  to  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  or  even  a  presumption,  that  it  was 
not  published  ;  and  far  less  will  it  warrant  the  inference  that  the  doc- 
tor  is  willing  to  draw  from  it.  Ilapin  states,  that  they  "gave  out  that 
the  outrages  committed  on  the  Catholics  had  induced  them  to  leave 
their  country."^7=^  He  does  not  state  in  what  form  they  "  gave  ouV^ 
this  defence:  whether  orally  or  in  a  written  vindication.  The  latter, 
however,  is  the  more  probable  course.  But  we  have  noproof  that  this 
was  the  reason  they  ^'  gave  ouV'^  for  their  flight:  it  rests  onthesinele 
declaration  of  Rapin:  and  the  various  instances  we  have  seen  of  flie 
characteristic  intidelity  and  illiberality  of  the  historians  of  Irish  affairs, 
in  plain  and  simple  points,  impose  on  us  animperiousduty  toreceive 
their  accounts  with  great  circumspecdon,  in  cases  involved  in  diffi- 
culty  or  uncertainty. 

On  this  question,  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Curry  is  so  strong  and  con- 
clusive,  that  there  needs  no  apology  for  laying  it  before  the  reader : 

"  The  king  himself  was  so  apprehensive  that  this  affair  of  the  earls 
'  might  blemish,'  (as  he  expresses  it,  in  a  proclamation  on  that  occa- 
sion.)  '  the  reputation  of  that  friendship  which  ou§flit  to  be  mutually 
observed  between  him  and  other  princes,  that  he  thought  it  not  amiss 
to  publish  somesuch  matter,  by  way  of  proclamation,  as  might  better 
clear  men's  judgments  concerning  the  same.'  At  the  same  time  so- 
lemnly  promising  '  that  it  should  appear  to  the  ivorld  as  clear  as  the 
sun,  hy  evident  proqf,  that  the  only  ground  of  these  earls'  departure, 
was  the  private  knowledge  and  inward  terror  of  their  own  guiltiness.' 
But  neither  in  that  proclamation,  nor  in  any  other  authentic  instru- 
ment,  nor  in  any  manner  whatever,  did  his  majesty  deign,  ever  after, 
to  enlighten  the  world,  even  with  the  least  glimpse  of  evident  proof, 
that  such  was  the  only  motive  of  these  earls'  departure.  And  I  shall 
leave  it  to  the  decision  of  every  candid  reader,  whether  the  non-per- 
formance  of  his  majesty's  solemn  promise  be  not  a  better  negative 
proof  of  the  nuUity  and  fiction  of  this  conspiracy  of  the  earls,  than 
the  bare  non-appearance  of  a  memorial  in  their  vindication  can  be 
deemed  of  its  reality."^^^^ 

An  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  entirely  different 
from  the  foregoing,  has  been  published  :  for  the  trick  of  the  letter  was 
found  to  be  too  gross,  and  had  been  worn  threadbare.  It  is  statedby 
Carleton,  bishop  of  Chichester,  that  the  earl  of  Tyrone  having  pos- 
sessed  himself  of  some  lands  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Meath,  the 
latter  applied  to  0'Cahan,  one  of  the  conspirators,  for  information  on 
the  subject  of  those  lands,  which  he  promised  to  furnish,  The  bishop 
accordingiy  brought  him  to  Dublin,  to  give  testimony  on  the  subject. 
Process  was  issued  against  the  earl,  ordering  him  to  appear  in  that 
city,  to  answer  the  bishop  of  Derry's  claim,*  but  without  reference  to 
any  conspiracy  or  dropped  letter.     "  There  was  no  other  intentioo 

^ss^9999999999^gs^ 

*  "  Tyronc,  understanding  the  bishop  sought  to  recover  the  lands 
of  the  bishopric,  told  the  bishop  thus  much,  'My  lord,  you  have  two 
or  three  bishoprics,  and  yet  you  are  not  content  with  them:  you  seek 
the  lands  of  my  earldom.'     '  My  lord,'  quoth  the  bishop,  'your  earl- 

"378  Rapin,  VIII.  69.  379  Cui-ry,  I.  86. 
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then,"  according  to  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  "  but  in  a  peaceable 
way  to  bring  the  suit  to  a  trial :"  for,  let  it  be  vvell-weighed,  as  all- 
important  in  decidingon  this  subject,  "  the  council  then  knew  no- 

THING  OF  THE  CONSPIRACY."'^**" 

These  accounts  are  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other,  and  prove 
the  rottenness  of  the  attair.  Dr.  Carleton's  narrative  is  a  wretched, 
iniprobable  tale:  but  if  it  were  true,  then  the  story  of  the  dropped 
letter  is  obviously  a  falsehood  :  and  if  the  letter  were  really  dropped, 
and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  then  is  the  bisliop's  ac- 
count  false.  We  leave  the  reader  to  settle  the  question  of  fraud,  be- 
tween  theni ;  and  venture  to  submit  what  appears  a  much  more  ra- 
tional  view  of  the  aftair  than  is  given  by  either  of  the  statements. 

The  greedy  courtiers,  who  finally  obtained  possession  of  the  im- 

dom  is  swoln  so  big  with  the  landsof  thechurch,  that  it  will  burst,  if 
it  be  not  vented.' 

"  The  bishop,  intending  in  a  lawful  course  to  recover  the  lands  lost, 
found  that  there  was  no  man  could  give  him  better  lio-ht  and  know- 
ledge  of  those  things  than  0'Cane,  who  had  been  great  with  Tyrone; 
and  to  make  use  of  him  was  a  matter  of  difiiculty:  yet  some  means 
being  used  to  him,  he  came  of  his  own  accord  to  the  bishop,  and  told 
him  that  he  could  help  him  to  the  knowledge  of  that  which  he  sought: 
but  he  vvas  afraid  of  Tyrone.  '  Nay,'  said  the  bishop,  '  I  will  not  trust 
you  ;  for  I  know  that  one  bottle  of  aqua  vitse  will  draw  you  from  me 
to  Tyrone.' 

••  \Vhereupon  he  took  a  book,  and  laid  it  on  his  head,  saying, '  Ter 
luiro,  ter  lidvo,^  which,  my  lord  of  Meath  said,  (who  told  me  this 
story,)  is  one  of  th.e  greatest  kinds  of  aftirming  a  truth  which  the  Irish 
have :  and  after  this  ceremony  performed,  they  keep  their  promise. 

"0'Cane,  using  this  ceremony,  promised  to  reveal  all  thathe  knevv 
in  that  matter,  if  he  vvould,  on  the  other  side,  promise  him  to  save  hini 
from  the  violence  of  Tyrone,  and  not  to  deliver  him  into  England ; 
vvhich  he  promised  to  do. 

"  Whereupon  the  bishop  resolved  to  bring  him  to  the  council  of 
Ireland,  there  to  take  his  confession.  Thus  they  coming  peaceably 
to  the  council,  the  confession  of  0'Cane  was  taken.  After  this,  pro- 
cess  ivas  sent  to  Tyrone,  to  ivarn  him  to  come,  at  an  appointed  time, 
to  answer  to  the  suit  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Derry.  There  was  no  other 
intention  then  but  in  a  peaceable  mamier  to  brins;  the  siiit  to  a  trial. 
But  behold  tlie  burden  of  an  evil  conscience !  Tyrone  had  entered 
into  a  new  conspiracy,  to  raise  another  rebellion  :  of  this  conspiracy 
was  0'Cane.  This  thing  icas  secret:  the  council  knevv  nothing 
OF  it.  Tyrone,  being  served  with  process  to  ansiver  the  suit,  began 
to  suspect  that  this  ivas  hut  a  plot  to  drc.iv  him  in  ;  that  surely  all  thc 
treason  was  revealed  by  0'Cane,  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  the  conspi- 
racy  ;  that  the  pretence  was  a  process  and  a  trial  m  law,  but  the  in- 
tent  wasto  have  his  head.  Upon  this  bare  suspicion,  Tyrone  re- 
solved,  with  such  other  as  vvas  in  the  conspiracy,  to  fly  ;  and  thereupon 
fled  out  of  Ireland,  with  his  confederates,  and  left  all  those  lands  in 
the  northofIreland."38i 

^  Carleton,  233.  ssi  laeni,  232. 
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mense  estates  of  the  earls,  were  hungering  after  them,an(l  anxious  to 
devise  some  prctext  for  a  seiz.ure.  They  had  recourse  to  the  clumsy 
contrivance  of  the  letter,  the  contents  of  which  were  probably  mag- 
nified  and  exaggerated  to  the  most  extravagaut  degree,  accompanied 
with  rumours  and  threats  of  a  rigorous  course  to  be  pursued  with 
tiiose  noblemen,  if  they  came  to  Dublin  ;  at  the  same  timeissuingpro- 
cess  for  Tyrone  to  appear  there.  Thus  he  and  those  implicated  with 
him  in  the  drnpped-letter-contnxance,  were  placed  in  the  dilemma,  to 
attend,  and  probably  be  attainted,  or  to  refuse  and  be  proclaimed  re- 
bels  and  traitors,  and  pursued  with  fire  and  sword,  as  was  the  usual 
mode  of  proceeding  in  such  cases.  In  these  trying  circumstances, 
they  fled  for  safety  to  the  continent.  But  so  far  as  the  spoliation  of 
the  unoftending  inhabitants  of  Ulster  is  concerned  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance  what  construction  the  reader  puts  on  this  statement.  With- 
out  any  concern  whether  it  be  admitted  or  rejected,  it  is  barely  sub- 
mitted  for  consideration,  as  a  far  more  probable  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery,  than  the  letter-dropping  aftair,  or  the  idle  story  of  a  Catholic 
cbnspirator  betraying  his  dearest  friend  and  accomplice,  and  running 
voluntarily  into  danger  of  his  neck  and  estate,  to  make  discoveries  of 
property  belonging  to,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  an  entire  stranger,  and 
a  Protestant ! 

However  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  earlsmaybe 
determined,  it  does  not  aft*ect  the  character  of  the  proceedings  of 
king  James,  after  '*  thelr  fugacy,^^  as  it  is  quaintly  termed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Philips.  Those  proceedings  displayed  such  a  flagitious  spirit 
of  depredation,  such  a  total  disregard  of  private  right  and  the  calls 
of  humanity,  such  a  vvanton  waste  of  human  happiness,  and  such 
base  hypocrisy,  in  cloaking  it  with  a  regard  for  the  civilization  and 
the  eternal  happiness  of  the  natives,  as  can  scarcely  be  exceeded  in 
the  history  of  human  injustice,  and  warrants  the  most  unqualified  re- 
probation. 

For,  admitting  the  guilt  of  the  earls  to  have  been  fully  and  com- 
pletely  established,  they  and  their  accomplices  alone  ought  to  have 
sutfered  for  it.  It  was  a  violation  of  cvery  principle  of  honour  and 
justice,  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, — to  proscribe  indis- 
criminately  the  entire  population  of  six  out  of  the  thirty-two  counties 
contained  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  course  pursued  in  the  plan- 
tation  of  Ulster,  of  which  such  erroneous  statements  have  been  made 
in  all  tiie  histories  that  enibrace  tlie  reign  of  James  I.  with  hardly  an 
exception. 

By  the  ^^ fuij^acif^  of  tlie  earls,  every  man  in  the  six  counties  was 
regarded  as  having  at  once,  ipso  facto,  forfeited  his  lands,  wiiich  be- 
came  ve^ted  in  the  crown,  to  be  granted,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
moiiarcli,  to  wliouisoever,  aiul  on  whatsoever  terms,  he  judged  pro- 
per. 

Tliere  were  tluee  divisions  made  of  the  spoils: 

First,  to  "•  Knglisii  and  Scotch,  who  are  to  plant  their  proportions 
with  English  and  Scottisli  tenants ;" 

Secondly,  to  "  servitors  in  Ireland,  who  may  take  English  or  Irish 
lenunts,  at  tlieir  choice;" 

Thirdly,  to  "natives  of  those  counties,  who  are  to  be  freehold- 
ers."^*- 

»82  Hibernica,  53. 
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Tlie  larj^est  and  fairest  portion  of  the  lands  was  bc^stowecl   on  tlie 
favoured  few  of  tlie  first  class;*  to  t!ie  ncxt  were  bestowcd  those  of 
the  second  qualitj;  and  the  despoiled  Irish  were  [)lanted  on  tl.ose  of 
inferior  quality. 

But  a  malignant  feature  of  this  transaction  remainsbehind, — afea- 
ture  unique  in  its  character.  Thc  wretched  Irish,  victims  of  a  vile 
scheme  of  depredation,  deprived  of  their  paternal  homes,  and  exiled 
to  the  most  sterile  spots,  were  barbarously  cut  oft*  from  all  chance 
of  ever  regaining  their  possessions;  as  tlie  undertakers  and  servitors 
were  bound,  under  penalty,  never  to  sell  to  the  "  mere  Irish,'"t  nor 
to  Roman  Catholics  of  any  nation:  for  the  disposal  to  persons  who 
did  not  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  "  con/or»ji  themselves  in  re- 
ligion  according  to  his  majesiy^s  /aics,"^'*^  was  rigorously  prohibited 
and  punished. 

Now,  reader,  are  you  not  petrified  with  astonishment,  at  tliis  vievv 
ofthegrand  and  ma^nificent  schcme,  wliich  has  immortalized  the 
memory  of  tlie  first  Stuart  that  wielded  the  triple  sceptre  of  the  Bri- 
tish  dominions? 

To  bring  this  point  home  to  tlie  feelings  of  an  Amcrican  reader,  I 

*  Orders  and  Conditions  of  the  Flantation  of  Ulster. 

"  8.  That  in  the  surveys,  obscrvatlon  be  made  what  proportions, 
by  name,  are  fittest  to  be  allottcd  to  the  Britains;  what  to  the  servi- 
tors;  and  what  to  the  natives;  wherein  this  respect  is  to  be  liad,  that 
the  Britains  be  jmt  in  places  oj  hest  safety ;  the  natives  to  be  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  servitors  phnited  in  those  places  which  are  of  great- 
est  importance  to  serve  the  restP^^'^ 

t  Jlrticles  concerning  the  undertaJcers. 

"  7.  The  said  undertakers,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  not  alien 
or  demise  their  portions,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  mere  Irish,  or  to 
such  persons  as  will  not  take  the  oath,  which  the  said  undertakers 
are  bound  to  take  by  the  former  article:  and  to  that  end,  a  proviso 
shall  be  inserted  in  their  letters  patents. 

"  10.  The  said  undertakers  shall  not  alien  their  portions  during 
five  years  next  after  the  date  of  theii'  letters  patents,  but  in  this  man- 
ner,  viz.  one  third  part  in  fce-farm;  another  third  part  for  forty  years 
or  under;  reserving  to  themselves  the  other  third  part  without  alien- 
ation,  during  the  said  five  years.  But  after  the  said  five  years,  they 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  alien  to  all  persons  except  the  mere  irish,  and 
such  persons  as  will  not  take  the  oath  which  the  said  undertakers  are 
to  take  as  aforesaid."-^"^ 

^rtlcle  concernins:  the  servitors. 

"  8.  They  shall  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  be  conformable  in 
religion  as  the  former  undertakers. 

"  9.  They  [the  servitors]  shall  not  alien  their  portions,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  the  mere  Irish,  or  to  any  such  person  or  persons  as  will  not 
take  the  like  oath,  as  the  said  undertakers  were  to  take  as  aforesaid; 
and  to  that  end  a  proviso  shall  be  inserted  in  theirletterspatents."^*'' 

383Hibernic3, 70.         ^^ndem,  65.  ^^ndQm,66.         sseidem,  65. 
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venture  to  state  an  analogous  c.ase,  to  which  I  request  particular  at- 
tention,  Suppose  that  the  resistance  of  Anierica,  in  1776,  had  termi- 
nated  as  fatallj  as  the  various  insurrections  of  Ireland  have  done; 
or,  to  come  nearer  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  to  make  the  analogy 
more  complete,  suppose  a  wild,  incohercnt  letter  had,  in  1774,  been 
dropped  in  the  court  of  St.  James's,  accusing  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefterson,  Patrick  Henr}^,  and  Peyton  Randolph,  of  a  con- 
spiracy;  suppose  that  such  threats  were  held  out,  and  such  under- 
hand  means  used,  as  to  induce  them  to  have  recourse  to  "/w^^aci/;" 
suppose  that.  in  consequence  of  their  flight,  George  III.  imitating  the 
pious  example  of  James  I.  had  seized  on  the  entire  province  of  Vir- 
ginia;  had  taken  the  inhabitants,  like  so  many  merino  sheep,  and 
planted,  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  North  Carolina,  those  whose  ances- 
tors,  for  time  immemorial,  had  had  lordly  palaces  in  the  great  Lime- 
stone  vallej:  and  suppose  further,  that  those  wretchedvictims  plant- 
ed  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  were  condemned  to  vegetate  there,  and 
that  the  intruders  on  their  possessions  in  the  valley  were  bound,  un- 
der  heavy  penalties,  never  to  sell  any  part  of  their  own  lands  to  them: 
suppose,  too,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  ill-fated  inhabitants,  who 
could  not  be  placed  advantageously  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  were 
"  transported  into  such  other  parts,*  as,  by  reason  of  the  waste  land 
therein,  were  fittest  to  receive  them,  and  not  planted  together  in  one 
place."  What  judgment  would  he  form  of  such  an  odious  system  of 
rapine  and  cruelty  .^  Would  he  not  regard  it  as  a  violation  of  the  most 
holy  and  sacred  rights  of  human  nature,  and  as  branding  with  infamy 
the  vile  projectors  of  the  spoliation  and  their  accomplices  ?  Such  a 
judgment  ought  he  to  form  of  the  ^\famous  northern  plantation,  so 
honourable  to  the  king:^^^^'^  and  ought  not  the  historians  who  have 
iiot  merely  palliated,  but  justified  and  eulogised  such  unjust  pro- 
ceedings  partake  of  the  disgrace  of  those  whose  crimes  they  dared  to 
vindicate.^ 

Who  that  has  understanding  to  judge  between  right  and  wrong — 
or  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  ill-fated  victims  of  tyranny,  oppression,  ra- 
pine,  and  cruelty,  can  peruse  these  monstrous  details,  without  exe- 
crating  the  memory  of  the  wretched  monarch  ? 

The  reader  is  shocked  with  this  detail.  He  wishes  it  drawn  to  a 
close.  He  supposes  he  has  learned  all  its  odious  features,  and  that  it 
is  imposible  to  add  a  shade  to  its  deformity.  Buthe  isquitemistaken: 
one  of  the  vilest  remains  to  be  stated.  The  wretched  natives,  thus 
plundered,  thus  defrauded  of  their  patrimonial  inheritance,  werestill 
further  plundered,  and  defrauded  of  a  large  portion  of  the  shabby 
"  equivalent,"  as  it  was  called.  In  some  cases,  they  did  not  receive 
above  a  half  or  a  third,  and  in  some  no  part  whatever,  of  what  was 

*  "  The  sword-men  are  to  be  transported  into  such  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  as,  by  reason  ofthe  waste  land  therein,  are  fittest  to  re- 
ceive  them:  namely,  into  Connaught  and  some  parts  of  Munster; 
where  they  are  to  be  dispersed,  and  not  planted  together  in  one  place : 
and  such  sword-men  as  have  not  followers,  nor  cattle  of  their  own, 
to  be  disposed  of  in  his  majesty^^s  senucg."^**** 

397  Leland,  II.  504.  ^88  Hlberniea,  55. 
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intcnded  for  them  by  the  wretched  monarch  by  whom  the  spoliation 
had  been  perpetrated. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  47,  he  will  see  that  the  views  of 
James,  limited  as  they  M'ere  in  point  of  justice  to  theoppressed  Irish, 
were  in  a  great  measure  rendered  nugatory,  and  defeated;  and  that 
"  some,  indeed,  were  aliowed  to  enjoy  a  sniall  pittance"  of  the  lands 
reserved  for  them  by  this  monarch.  But  that  "  others  were  totally 
ejected.^^  "  The  resentments  of  the  sufferers  were  in  some  cases  exas- 
^Qvsited,  hy  finding  their  lands  transferred  to  hungry  adventurers, 
who  had  no  services  to  plead,  and  sometimes  to  those  who  had  been 
rebels  and  traitors."^'^° 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  foregoing  view  of  tlie  lawless  and 
predatory  means  by  which  James  possessed  himself  of  so  fair  a  por- 
tion  of  Ireland,  8nd  the  wanton  injustice  whereby  the  settlement  was 
regulated,  what  must  be  the  astonishment,  howgreat  the  indignation, 
of  the  candid  and  upright,  to  read  the  deceptious  and  encomiastic  man- 
ner  in  which  the  affair  is  blazoned  forth  by  all  the  historians  who 
have  treated  on  it !  Had  James  civilized  a  nation  of  fierce  barbarians, 
without  oifering  the  least  violence  to  theirpersons,  the  least  injustice 
to  their  property — had  he  framed  for  them  a  code  of  laws  worthy  of 
the  united  wisdom  of  Moses,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Minos,  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  and  Alfred — had  he  settled  them  on  lands  of  his  own,  and  be- 
stovved  abundant  means  of  cultivating  them,  he  would  not  be  entitled 
to  higher  encomiums  than  are  lavished  on  acts  which,  so  far  as  the 
rights  of  property  are  concerned,  have  far  more  of  the  character  of 
Blackbeard,  the  pirate,  than  of  Alfred  or  William  Penn,  and  which 
deserve  the  severest  strains  of  indignant  reprobation. 

"  To  consider  James  in  a  more  advantageous  light,"  says  Hume, 
"we  must  take  a  view  of  him  as  the  legislator  of  Ireland:  and  most 
of  the  institutions  which  he  had  framed  for  civilizing  that  kingdom, 
being  finished  about  this  period,  it  may  not  here  be  improper  to  give 
some  account  of  them.  He  frequently  boasts  of  the  management 
of  Ireland  as  his  masterpiece;  and  it  will  appear  upon  inquiry,  that 
his  vanity  in  this  particular  was  not  altogebm"  unfoimded.^^^^^ 

"  After  abolishing  these  Irish  customs,  and  substituting  English 
law  in  their  place,  James,  having  taken  all  the  natives  under  his  pro- 
tectioUi  and  declared  them  free  citizens,  proceeded  to  govern  tJiem 
by  aregular  administration,  military  as  well  as  civil.'"^^^ 

Here  is  a  portrait,  as  like  the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  the  reign  of 
Nero  was  like  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  After  having  despoiled  an 
entire  sixth  part  of  the  nation  of  their  property,-r-after  having  dis- 
persed  them  here  and  there,  as  suited  his  purpose, — after  having 
transported  a  large  portion  of  them  to  the  wild  wastes  of  Connaught 
and  Munster, — after  having  impressed  into  his  armies  such  of  them 
as  "  had  not  cattle  or  foliowers  of  their  own,"  we  are  mocked  with 
the  absurd  falsehood,  that  "/«e  took  them  under  his  protection  .*"  just 
such  "protection"  as  the  iawless  pirate  extends  to  the  peaceful  ma- 
riners  on  board  an  unarmed  merclriant  vessel. 

Leland,  of  whom  we  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  make  ho- 
nourable  mention,  runs  the  same  race  of  candour,  and  arrives  at  the 

390  Leland,  II.  546.  391  Hume,  ITI.  306.  392  idem,  307. 
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same  goal  of  truth,  as  Hume.  He  bestows  not  one  word  on  the  tur- 
pitude  of  plundering,  probablj  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple  of  their  patriinony,  for  the  crimes  of  two  great  men,  never  proved, 
never  atlempted  to  be  proved,  and  resting  whoily  on  a  ridiculous, 
absurd,  and  anonymous  letter,  or  a  tale  equally  absurd,  which  is  in- 
compatible  with  the  story  of  the  letter ;  which  crimes,if  proved,  ought 
not,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat,  to  have  involved  the  innocent  people,  who 
were  offered  up  on  the  altarsof  rapine. 

"  James,"  says  Leland,  "  who  affected  to  derive  his  glory  from  the 
arts  of  peace,  resolved  to  dispose  of  those  lands  in  such  manner  as 
might  introduce  all  the  happy  consequences  of  peace  and  cultivation. 
Tlie  experience  of  ages  bears  the  most  honourahle  testimony  to  the  de- 
sign :  and  Ireland  must  acknowledge,  that  here  were  the  first  founda- 
tions  laid  of  its  affluence  and  security."^^^  • 

"  Such  was  the  general  scheme  o{i\n?,famousnorthemplantation„ 
so  hoyiourable  to  the  king,  and  of  such  consequence  to  the  realm  of 
Ireland."39* 

"  The  passion  for  plantation  which  James  indulged,  was  actuated 
by  thefairest  and  most  captivating  motives.  He  considered  himself 
as  the  destined  reformer  and  civilizer  of  a  rude  people;  and  was  im- 
patient  for  the  glory  of  teaching  a  whole  nation  tiie  valuable  arts  of 
life  ;  of  improving  theirlands,  extending  their  commerce,  and  refining 
their  manners."^^^ 

The  cravings  of  the  passion  for  spoliation  and  plantation,  with 
which  James  was  devoured,  were  by  no  means  luHed  to  rest,  when  he 
had  exhausted  the  pretences  of  conspiracy.  He  broke  new  ground ; 
and  availed  himself  of  claims  arising  from  the  conquest  of  Henry  II. 
and  of  concessions  made  by  that  monarch,  to  despoil  those  whose  an- 
cestors  had  been  in  undisturbed  possession  for  centuries.  To  this 
system  of  rapine  the  polished  Leland  devotes  ten  lines,  without  one 
decisive  word  of  censure  or  disapprobation.  It  is  true,  he  hints  that 
all  is  not  exactly  as  it  should  be. 

"  In  th^  pursuit  of  this  favourite  object,  he  had  sometimes  recourse 
to  claims  ivhich  the  old  natives  deemed  obsolete  and  unjust.  The  sei- 
zure  of  those  lands,  whose  possessors  had  lately  meditated  rebellion, 
and  fled  from  the  sentence  of  the  law,  produced  little  clamour  or 
murmuring.  But  when  he  recurred  to  the  concessions  madetoHenry 
II.  to  invalidate  the  TITLES  DERIVED  FROM  A  POSSESSION 
OF  SOME  CENTURIES,  the  apparent  severity  had  its  full  effect  on 
those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  refinements  of  law,  and  not 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  equity  of  such  refinements,  when  em- 
ployed  to  divest  them  of  tlieir  ancient  property."^^'^ 

To  this  sentence  the  readcr's  attention  is  specially  invited,  When 
Leland  informs  us,  that  the  natives  "  deemed^'^  the  king's  "  claims  un- 
just,"  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  he  himsflf  believed  tliem  just,  oratleast 
that  tiiere  was  doubt  on  the  subject.  But  what  was  the  nature  of  those 
claims?  They  are  stated  by  Leland  himself,  at  the  close  of  the  sen- 
tence.  They  were  grounded  on  concessions  four  hundred  years  old. 
Yetoftliose  claims,  which,  if  universally  admitted,  would  forfeit 
nearly  the  whole  globe,  this  candid  and  impartial  writer  simply  in- 
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forms  his  abusedreader,  that  "  the  old  natives"  [were  so  unreasonable 
that  thev]  '''  deemed  them  unjust.^^  The  interpolated  parenthesis  in 
this  sentence  is,  l  think,  by  no  means  forced  or  strained.  It  is  the 
natural  form  in  vvhich  the  phraseologj  presents  itself  to  the  mind's 
eye. 

The  term  "  apparent  severity"  would  be  appropriatelv  applied  to 
tbe  rioorous  exaction  of  a  fine  fairly  incurred;  to  xhe  unrelenting  in- 
fliction  of  the  full  measure  of  punisliment  for  crimes  committed,  or  to 
the  confiscation  of  property  duly  forfeited;but  it  is  a  miserable  depar- 
ture  from  historical  justice,  to  apply  it,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to 
anact  of  absolute  regal  robbery;  for  the  dispossession  of  persons  whose 
families  had  undi^puted  *'  possession  for  centuries,"  on  such  grounds 
asLeland  states,  is  undoubted  robbery.  W  hat  would  besaidot  the  his- 
torian  who  should  descant  on  the  '•  appareutseverity"of  Blackbeard 
or  Morgan,  the  pirates,  in  their  attacks  on  the  defenceless  inhabit- 
ants  of  Lima  or  Cuzco,  or  the  ''apparent  severity"  of  William  IIL 
in  the  massacre  of  Glenco,  or  the  persecution  and  ruin  of  the  ili-fated 
JScotch  colony  at  Darien  ? 

Before  the  poor  plundered  people  were  expelled  from  their  homes 
and  farms,  and  tunied  adriit  on  the  world,  they  made  a  legal  eftort 
to  prove  the  wickedness  and  injustice  of  the  procedure;  *'  to  main- 
tain,"  in  the  language  of  sir  John  Davies,  "  that  they  had  estates  of 
inheritance  in  their  possessions,  which  their  chief  could  not  forfeit." 
Sir  Jolm,  tiie  attorney-general,  pleaded  against  their  claims;  and  has 
fortunately  left  on  record  his  speech  on  the  subject,*  which  exhibits 

*  '•  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  do  border  upon  the  English  Pale, 
where  they  have  many  acquaintances  and  alliances ;  by  means  where- 
of  they  have  learned  to  talk  of  afreehold  and  ofestates  of  Inheritance , 
ichich  the  poor  naiives  of  Fermanagh  and  Tyrconnel  could  not  speaJc 
of ;  although  these  men  had  no  otlier  nor  better  estate  than  they ;  that 
is,  only  a  scambling  and  transitory  possession,  at  tlie  pleasure  of  the 
chief  of  every  sept. 

*•  Wiien  the  proclamation  was  published  touching  their  removal, 
(which  was  done  in  the  public  Sessions-House,  the  lord  deputy  and 
commissioners  beiug  preseut,}  a  lawyer  of  the  Pale,  retained  by  them, 
did  endeavour  to  maintain  that  they  hadestates  of  inheritance  in  their 
possessions,  whichtheir  chief  lords  could  not  forfeit;  and  therefore,  in 
their  name,  desired  two  things ;  first,  that  they  might  be  admitted  to 
traverse  the  ofiices  wliich  had  been  found  of  those  lands ;  secondly, 
that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  a  proclamation  made  about  five 
years  since,  whereby  the  persons,  lands,  and  goods,  of  all  his  majes- 
ty*s  subjects,  were  taken  into  his  royal  protection. 

*'  To  this  the  king's  attorney,  being  commanded  by  the  lord  depu- 
ly,  made  answer  :  That  he  was  glad  3iat  this  occasion  was  oftered,  of 
declaring  and  setting  forth  his  majesty's  just  title,  as  well  for  his  ma- 
jesty^s  honour,  (who,  being  the  most  just  prixce  living,  would 

NOT  DISPOSSESS  TIIE  MEANEST  OF  HlS  SUBJECTS  WRONGFULLY,  TO  GAIN 

MANY  sucH  KiNGDOMs!!!)  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nativesthem- 
selves,  and  of  all  the  w.orld;  for  his  majesty's  right,  it  shall  appear, 
said  he,  fhat  his  majesty  may  and  ought  to  dispose  of  tltese  lands,  in 
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a  most  extraordinaiy  specimen  of  chicane  and  quibble,  that  would 
have  better  become  an  Old  Bailey  pettifogging  attorney,  than  such  a 
high  and  responsible  officer  of  the  crown.  He  sought  to  convince  them, 
that  "  his  majesty  was  the  mostjust  prince  livingy  and  would  not  dis- 

such  manner  as  he  hath  done,  and  is  about  to  do,  in  law,  in  con- 
science,  and  inhonour!!! 

"  In  law  ;  whether  the  case  be  to  be  ruled  by  our  law  of  England, 
which  is  in  force,  or  by  their  own  Brehou  law,  which  is  abolished,  and 
adjudged  no  law,  but  a  lewd  custom. 

'*  It  is  our  rule  in  our  law,  that  the  king  is  lord  paramount  of  all 
the  land  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  all  his  subjects  hold  their possessions 
ofhim^  mediate  or  immediate!!! 

"  It  is  another  rule  of  our  law,  that  where  the  tenanfs  estate  dotli 
fail  and  determine,  the  lord,  of  whom  the  land  is  holden,  may  enter 
and  dispose  thereof  at  his  pleasure. 

"  Then  those  lands  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  which  was  0'Rilie's 
country,  are  all  holden  of  the  king :  and  because  the  captainship  or 
chiefrey  of  0'Rilie  is  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament,  by  stat.  2.  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  also  because  two  of  the  chief  lords  elected  by  the 
country  have  been  lately  slain  in  rebellion,  (which  is  an  attainder  in 
law,)  these  lands  are  holden  immediately  of  his  majesty. 

"  If  then  the  king's  majesty  be  immediate  chief  lord  of  these  lands, 
let  us  see  what  estates  the  tenants  or  possessors  have,  by  the  rules  of 
the  common  law  of  England. 

"  Either  they  have  an  estate  of  inheritance  or  a  lesser  estate :  a 
lesser  estate  they  do  not  claim ;  or  if  they  did,  they  ought  to  show  the 
creation  thereof,  which  they  cannot  do. 

"  If  they  have  an  estate  of  inheritance,  their  lands  ought  to  de- 
scend  to  a  certain  heir  ;  but  neither  their  chiefriesnor  their  tenancies 
did  ever  descend  to  a  certain  heir ;  therefore  they  have  no  estate  of 
inheritance. 

"  Their  chiefries  were  ever  carried  in  a  course  of  tannistry  to  the 
eldest  and  strongest  of  the  sept,  who  held  the  same  during  life,  if  he 
were  not  ejected  by  a  stronger. 

"  This  estate  of  the  chieftain  or  tannist  hath  been  lately  adjudged 
no  estate  in  law,  but  only  a  transitory  and  scambling  possession. 

"  Their  inferior  tenancies  did  run  in  another  course,  like  the  old 
gavelkind  in  Wales,  where  thebastards  had  their  portions,as  well  as 
the  leg-itimate ;  which  portion  they  held  not  in  perpetuity;  but  the 
chief  of  the  sept  did  once  in  two  or  three  years  shuffle  and  change 
their  possessions,  by  new  partitions  and  divisions  ;  which  made  their 
estates  so  uncertain,  as  that  by  opinion  of  all  the  judges  in  this  king- 
dom,  this  pretended  custom  of  gavelkind  is  adjudged  and  declared 
void  in  law. 

"  And  as  these  men  had  no  certain  estates  of  inheritance,  so  did 
they  never  till  now  claim  any  such  estate,  nor  conceive  that  their 
lawfui  heirs  sliould  inherit  the  land  which  they  possessed ;  which  is 
manifest  by  two  arguments. 

"  1.  They  never  esteemed  lawful  matrimony^  to  the  end  they  might 
have  lawfut  heirs!!! 
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possess  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  wrongfully,  to  gain  many  sucli 
kingdoms."  This  was  a  very  handsome  and  suitable  exordium  to  a 
discourse  intended  to  justify  the  dispossession  of  probably  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  subjects,  great  and  mean  together.    As  a  proper 


^*  2.  Tliey  never  did  biiild  any  hoiises,  norplant  orchards  or  gardens, 
nor  take  any  care  of  their  posteintiesJ J I 

"  If  these  men  had  no  estates  in  law,  either  in  their  mean  chiefries 
or  in  their  inferior  tenancies,  it  follovveth  that  if  his  majestyy  who,  is 
the  undoubted  lord  paramount,  do  seize  and  dispose  these  lands^  they 
can  make  no  title  against  his  majesty  or  his  patentees,  and  conse- 
quently  cannot  be  admitted  to  traverse  any  office  of  those  lands ;  for 
without  showing  a  title,  no  man  can  be  admitted  to  traverse  an  office. 

"  Thiis  then  it  appears,  tliat  as  ivell  by  the  Irish  custom  as  the  law 
of  Englandy  his  majesty  may,  at  his  pleasure,  seize  these  lands,  and 
dispose  thereof.  The  only  scruple  which  remains,  consists  in  this 
point:  whether  the  king  may,  in  conscience  or  honoiir,remove  the  an- 
cient  tenants,  and  bring  in  strangers  among  them. 

"  Truly  his  majesty  may  not  only  take  this  course  lawfuUy,  but  is 
bound  in  conscience  so  to  do!!! 

"  For,  being  the  undoubted  rightful  king  of  this  reahn,  so  as  the 
people  and  land  are  committed  by  the  Divine  Majesty  to  his  charge 
and  government,  his  majesty  is  bound  in  conscience  to  use  all  lawful 
and  just  courses  to  reduce  his  people  from  barbarism  to  civility:  the 
neglect  whereof  heretofore  hath  been  laid  as  an  imputation  upon  the 
crown  of  England.  Now  civilify  cannot  possibly  be  planted  among 
them"  [without  plundering  them  of  their  estates]  "  but  by  this  mixed 
plantation  of  civil  men,  which  likewise  could  not  be  without  removal 
and  transplantation  of  some  ofthe  natives,  and  settling  of  their  posses- 
sions  in  acourse  of  common  law;  for  if  themseives  were  suliered  to 
possess  the  whole  country,  as  their  septs  have  done  for  many  hun- 
dreds  of  years  past,  they  would  never,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  build 
houses,  make  toivnsJiips  or  villages^  or  manure  or  irnprove  the  land 
as  it  oitght  to  beH  therefore  it  stands  neither  icith  Christian  policy  nor 
consciencey  to  sufter  so  good  and  fruitful  a  country  to  liewastelike  a 
wiUlerness,  when  his  majesty  uiay  lawfully"  [reduce  the  rightowners 
to  beggary,  and]  "  dispose  it  to  such  persons  as  will  make  a  civil 
plantation  thereupon. 

•'  Again:  his  majesty  may  take  this  course  IN  CONSCIENCE ;  be- 
cause  it  tendeth  to  the  good  of  the  inhabitants  many  ways  ;  for  half 
their  land  doth  now  lie  waste :  by  reason  whereof  that  which  is  in- 
habited  is  not  improved  to  half  the  value;  but  when  the  undertakers 
are  planted  among  them,  (there  being  place  and  scope  enough  both 
for  them  and  for  the  natives,)"  [yet  a  large  portion  of  them  were 
transported  to  the  wild  wastes  in  Connaught  and  Munster,]  "  and 
that  all  the  land  shall  be  fully  stocked  and  manured,  five  hundred 
acres  will  be  of  beiter  value  than  five  thousand  are  now,  Besides, 
where  before  their  estates  were  altogetlier  uncertain  and  transitory, 
so  as  their  heirs  did  never  inherit,  they  shall  now  have  certain  estates 
of  inheritance,  the  portion  allotted  unto  them,  which  they  and  their 
children  after  them,  shall  enjoy  with  security. 
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corollarj  to  this,  he  declared,  that  "  his  raajcsty  not  only  might,  but 
absoluteiy  oiight  to  dispose  of  the  lands  as  he  had  done,  in  law,  in 
conscience,  and  in  lionour,"  although  tlie  transaction  was  a  gross  and 
palpable  violation  of  "  law,  conscience,  and  honour."  He  gravely 
iirged,  that  they  had  "  no  certain  estates  of  inheritance,"  which,  he 
says,  "is  manifest  by  two  arguments,"  the  cogency  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  strii^e  the  reader  with  some  force.    The  first  is, 

That  "  tliey  never  esteemed  lawfui  matrimony,  to  the  end  they 
might  have  lawful  heirsj" 

And  the  second, 

That  '^  they  never  did  build  any  houses,  nor  plant  orchards  or 
gardens.'.'.'  nor  take  any  care  oftheir  posteritiesUP^ 

Who  can  read  such  miserable  chicanery,  without  inefFable  disgust 
at  the  impudence,  and  abhorrence  of  the  fraud  and  imposture,  which 
attempted  to  justify  the  spoliation  of  possessions,  many  of  which  had 
descended  from  father  to  son  for  perhaps  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years,  because  the  owners  did  not  "  esteem  lawful  matrimonyt^  nor 
•*  plant  orchards  or  gardens,  nor  biiild  any  houses  .^"  and  this  cover- 
ed  over  with  the  holy  mantle  of  "  law,  conscience,  and  honourP^^ 

Not  satisfied  with  this  reasoning,  he  undertook  to  prove,  that  the 
plantation  was  absolutely  for  the  good  of  the  natives;  for  thatby  this 
Agrarian  hocus  pocus,  five  hundred  acres  thenceforward  would  pro- 
duce  more  than  five  thousand  had  previously  done.  It  foUowed  of 
course,  that  the  man  who  was  plundered  of  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred  acres  out  of  five  thousand,  was  actually,  according  to  thislogic, 
if  not  a  gainer,  at  least  not  a  loser  by  the  robbery  ! 

He  closes  his  discourse  by  asserting,  that  the  transplantation  of 
the  natives  was  made  "  more  like  a  father,  than  like  a  lord  or  mo- 
narch."  In  proof  of  this  position,  he  displays  great  learning  on  the 
transplantation  of  nations  by  the  Romans,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
English  themselves  in  former  times;  and  states,  that  when  the  Eng- 
lisii  Pale  was  first  planted,  the  natives  were  so  wholly  expelled,  that 


9«'5>®®®®'»«9< 


"  Lastly,  this  transplantation  of  the  natives  is  madebyhis  majesty, 
rather  like  afather  thanlike  a  lovdor  monarchJ  The  Romans  trans- 
planted  whole  r.ations  out  of  Germany  into  France;  the  Spaniards 
lately  removed  all  the  Moors  out  of  Grenada  into  Barbary,  without 
providing  them  any  new  seats  there:  when  the  English  Palewasfirst 
planted,  all  the  natives  were  clearly  expelled.,  so  as  not  one  Irish  fa- 
mily  had  so  much  as  an  acre  offreehold  in  all  thefive  counties  of  the 
Pale:  and  now,  witliin  these  four  years  past,  the  Graemes  were  re- 
moved  from  the  borders  of  Scotland  to  this  kingdom,  and  had  not  one 
foot  of  land  allotted  to  them  here;  but  these  natives  of  Cavan  have 
competent  portions  of  land  assigned  to  them,  many  of  them  in  the 
samfe  barony  where  they  dwelt  before:  and  such  as  arc  removed,  are 
plantcd  in  the  same  county  ;  so  as  his  majesty  dofh  in  thisimitate  the 
skilful  husbandimin,  who  doth  remove  hisfruit  trees,  notwitha  piir- 
pose  to  extirpate  and  dcsfroy  them,  but  that  they  may  bring  betterand 
sweeter  fruit  after  tlit  transplaniation.^^^'-^^ 

307  Davies,  276. 
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^*  not  one  Irish  famihj  had  so  much  ns  an  acre  of  freehold  in  all  the 
five  counties.^^*  This  argiiment  ought  to  have  removed  all  doubts  from 
the  minds  of  the  Irish;  as  it  proved  that  the  Knglish  had.  from  time 
immemorial,  a  prescriptive  right  to  seize  their  lands,  and  not  leave 
them  so  much  as  "one  acre  of  freehold," '  if  they  judged  proper;  and, 
of  course,  that  James  I.  proved  himself  "a  father,"  when  he  refrain- 
ed  from  availing  hiraself  of  Kis  rights  to  their  full  extent. 

The  whole  of  the  aro;ument,  if  such  miserable  quibbles  and  trash 
can  be  called  argument.  is  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  note.  I  have 
given  it  in  extenso,  to  afford  the  reader  a  fair  sample  of  the  "  law,  con- 
science,  and  honour,'-  displayed  towards  the  "  savage  Irish,"  during 
the  millenium  of  forty  years.  when,  according  to  Clarendon,  "  what- 
soever  theirland,  labour,  or  industry  produced,  was  their  own,  being 
free  from  fear  of  having  it  taken  irom  them  by  the  king,  on  any 
pretence  whatsoever.'*t 

Although  the  extreme  fallacy  of  the  logic  of  sir  John  Davies  in  this 
speech,  are  toaplain  and  palpable  to  require  refutation,  yet  there  ia 
one  point  so  very  barefaced  that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out  exposure.  The  statements  here  jriven  of  the  Irish  character,  are 
diametrically  opposite  to,  and  utteHy  incompatible  witli,  the  very  fiat- 
tering  picture  he  drew  of  them  \n  another  part  of  his  work.  In  order 
to  show  the  inconsistency  and  disresrard  of  truth,  which  prevail  even 
among  the  most  respectable  of  the  Old  English  writerson  Ireland  and 
Irishmen,  I  venture  to  repeat  and  place  in  contrast,  two  difterent 
statements  of  sir  John,  who,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
was  among  the  most  candid  of  those  writers  for  centuries. 

Sir  John  Davies  versns  Sir  John  Davies. 

"  Civility  can  not  possibly  be  plantecl  "  In  time  ofpeace  the  Irish  are  morc 
among  them  but  by  tfds  mixed  plantation  fearfull  to  ojfend  the  laiv  than  the  Eng- 
of  civil  m«i."398  ligfi  or  any  othei'  natioii  ivhatsoever.^*^^^ 

This  is  clearly  assumlng  that  they  "  There  is  no  people  under  thesitn  that 
were  sava,^e  barbarians,  who  required  doth  love  equal  and  indiffcrent  Justice 
to  be  dispossessed  of  their  property  better  than  the  Irish — or  loill  rest  better 
to  introduce  civilization  among  them.     satisfied  with  the  execution   thereof  al- 

though  it  he  against  themselves,  provi- 
ded  they  may  have  the  protection  and 
benefit  of  the  law,  when  upon  just 
cause  they  do  desire  it.^^oo 

On  a  calm  comparison  of  these  statements,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  pity  for  sir  John,  if  he  was  a  man  of  honourable  principles,  to  be 
obliged  by  his  office  of  attorney-general,  to  palliate  or  justify  the 
wicked  proceedings  of  his  rapacious  monarch.  It  must  have  cost  him 
a  severe  struggle.  Nothing  can  more  fuUy  prove  the  extreme  injus- 
tice  of  the  procedure,  than  the  miserable  defence  oftered  by  aman  of 
such  splendid  talents. 

*  If  this  account  be  correct,  it  evinces  how  early  the  system  of  de- 
predation  on  the  Irish  commenced — to  what  a  sweeping  extent  it  was 
carried — and  what  cause  the  nation  had  to  curse  the  lust  of  Dermod, 
king  of  Leinster,  which  led  to  the  fatal  invasion  of  Ireland. 

t  Supra,  page  48.        sag  Davies,  281.        3?»  Idem,  201.        ^co  idem,  213. 
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It  is  extraordinary  that  the  Boeotian  dulness  of  the  Irish  rendered 
them  incapable  of  comprehending  the  cogency  of  sir  John  Davies's 
reasoning:  it  was  tooelegantand  refined  for  theiruncultivated  minds. 
The  poor  idiots  could  not  conceive  vvhj'  they  should  be  stripped  of 
their  estates,  and  expelled  from  house  and  home,  because  an  anony- 
mous  and  absurd  letter  had  been  dropped  in  the  Privy  Council 
Chamber. 

The  lord  deputy^  however,  had  stronger,  and  far  more  irresistible 
arguments  than  sir  John,  to  which  they  were  forced  to  submit: 

"  The  natives  seemed  not  unsatisfied  in  reason,  though  they  re- 
mained  in  their  passions  discontented,  being  miich  grieved  to  leave 
their  possessions  to  strangers^  which  they  had  so  long  after  their  man- 
iier  enjoyed;  howbeit,  my  lord  deputy  did  so  mix  threats  with 

ENTREATY,  PRECIBUSQUE  MINAS  REGALITER  ADDIT,    aS    they  promlscd 

to  give  way  to  the  undertakers,  if  the  sheriff,  by  warrant  of  the 
commissioners,  did  put  them  in  possession."*°^ 

He  judiciously  "  mixed  threats  with  entreaties,  precibusque  minas 
regaliter  addit?^^  that  is,  in  the  true  polite  Tyburn  style,  persuasion 
on  the  tongue,  and  the  pistol  in  hand.  Whatever  difficulty  there  might 
be  in  yielding  to  the  one,  was  removed  by  the  application  of  the  other. 
No  mode  of  conviction  is  so  powerful.  Make  a  low  bow,  with  entrea- 
ties,  and  add,  threats,  properly  supported,  in  case  of  refusal.  He  must 
have  been  a  most  stubborn  disputant,  who  could  resist  tlie  conviction 
arising  from  the  overwhelming  arguments  of  the  deputy,  with  an  army 
at  his  command,  the  power  of  proclaiming  martial  law  at  pleasure, 
and  the  executioner  ready  to  support  his  reasoning  with  a  rope  or  an 
axe.  Neither  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Burke,  Pitt,  nor  Fox,  could  with- 
stand  such  logic. 

It  were  endless  to  recapitulate  the  odious  features  of  this  "mag- 
nificent  project,^^  With  one  more,  I  shall  close  the  catalogue  of  ra- 
pine  and  oppression. 

The  adjustment  of  the  rent,  payable  by  the  different  descriptions 
of  persons  to  whom  these  lands  were  allotted,  atfords  a  striking  in- 
stance  of  gross  partiality  and  injustice,  and  of  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
forms  of  honesty.  The  undertakers,  who  had  the  choicest  portions  of 
the  soil,  were  to  pay  to  the  crown  a  rent  of  six  shiliings  and  eight- 
pence,  for  every  sixty  acres;  the  servitors,  ten  shillings  ;  but  the  na- 
tives,  plundered  of  their  paternai  estates,  and  reduced  from  tlie  en- 
viable  condition  of  independent  freeholders  to  that  of  tenants,  were 
to  pay  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence.*°^  That  is  to  say,  the  des- 
poiled  owners  of  the  soil  were  to  pay  exactly  double  the  rent  for  in- 
lerior  lands,  which  the  despoilers  paid  for  the  superior:  and,  to  add 
to  the  iniquity,  the  undertakers  and  servitors  were  to  pay  no  rent  till 
the  tliird  year,  being  rent-free  for  two  years;  whereas  the  natives  were 
to  pay  the  second  year,  being  rent-free  only  one  year. 

.    '  401  Davies,  284.  «2  Hibernica,  66. 
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The  Egyptians  spoiled  once  more.  Regal  rapine,  in  the  lCing^s  and 
Queen's  counties,  Leitrim,  Lorigford,  and  fFestmeath.  Three  hun- 
dred  and  eighty-five  thousand  acres  forfeited,  for  the  charitable 
purpose  of  civilizing  the  natives. 

"Not  e'en  the  high  anointing  hand  of  heav*n 
Can  authorize  oppression  ;  give  a  law 
For  lawless  pow'r  ;  wed  fuith  to  violation ; 
On  reason  build  misrule,  or  justly  bind 
AUegiance  to  injustice." — Brooke. 

JAMES's  predominating  passion  for  plunder  and  plantation  had 
been  tolerablj  satisfied  with  tlie  spoliation  of  Ulster,  where,  by  a 
princely  exercise  of  "  law,  honour,  and  conscience,^'  he  had  involved 
m  ruin,  the  once  proud  ovvners  of  princelj  estates,  raised  to  rank  and 
fortune  many  of  the  lowest  orders  of  societj,  and,  in  a  word,  changed 
the  whole  face  of  the  countrj.  He  for  a  while  rested  frora  his  labours: 
but  the  devouring  lust  of  plunder  and  plantation  returned  ;  and,  be- 
ing  too  imperiouslj  craving  to  be  resisted,  he  resolved  to  gratifj  it. 
Encouraged  bj  the  facilitj  with  which  he  had  effected  his  spoiiations 
in  Ulster,  he  displajed  himself,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  bold  charac- 
ter  of  a  public  depredator,  scorning  disguise  orartifice.  It  was  thought 
unnecessarj  to  hire  letter-droppers,  or  false  witnesses,  to  swear  to 
plots  or  conspiracies.  Without  anj  of  the  tricks  plajed  off  bj  his 
predecessors,  or,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  bj  himself,  he  plundered 
his  subjects,  in  King's  and  Queen's  counties,  Leitrim,  Longford,  and 
Westmeath,  of  estates  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  eightj- 
five  thousand  acres.  Thus  this  miserable  monarch,  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found  peace,  at  two  successive  operations,  seized  about  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  island ;  five  hundred  thousand  acres  in  Ulster,  and 
three  hundred  and  eightj-five  thousand  in  Leinster:  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that,  had  his  inglorious  career  continued  as  long  as 
that  of  some  of  his  successors,  he  would  have  seized  everj  acre  of 
the  island,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  for,  after  his  depreda- 
tion  in  Leinster  was  completed,  he  was  seriouslj  occupied  in  pre- 
parations  for  the  plantation  of  Connaught,*  when  death  humanely 
rescued  his  Irish  subjects  from  the  merciless  gripe  of  a  canting,  hjpo- 


*  "  The  project  recommended  to  the  king  was  nothing  less  than 
that  of  establishing  an  eoctensive  plantation  in  Connaught,  similar  to 
THAT  OF  ulster;  and,  in  his  rage  forreformation,  it  was  most  fa- 

VOURABLY  RECEIVED."*^^ 

<0»Leland,  II.  558 
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critical  oppressor,  who  had,  throughout  his  reign,  plundercd  them  as 
"  afather,  not  as  a  monarchy^^  and,  according  to  the  sovereign  dic- 
tates  of  "laiVf  honoiir,  and  conscience,'^^  reduced  them  to  beggary 
here,  for  "  the  good  of  their  souls"  hereafter ! 

But,  as  it  vvas  only  "  spoiling  the  Egyptians,*^  it  is  passed  over  by 
Leland,  Carte,  and  Hume,  not  merely  as  an  innocent,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary  measure ;  nay,  it  appears  from  their  statements  as  entitled  to 
applause. 

Leland  informs  us,  that  those  counties,  "  by  their  situation  and 
circumstances,  required  particular  regulation."  And  what  was  the 
''particidar  regidation,'^^  which  they  underwent?  It  was  simply, 
that  the  rights  of  property,  held  sacred  among  the  most  barbarous 
nations,  the  Moors  and  Algerines,  were  basely  invaded  by  a  wretched 
monarch,  fraudulently  ranked  among  the  civilizers  and  benefactors 
of  mankind : 

"  Naturally  strong,  and  difficult  of  access,  they  aftbrded,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  island,  a  safe  retreat  and  shelter  to  the  old  inhabi- 
tants,  who  were  tenacious  of  their  barbarous  customs,  nestling  in 
their  filthy  cottages  in  winter,  in  summer  wandering  with  their  cattle 
over  the  desert  mountains.  Thro'  these  districts,  the  Irish  insurgents 
had  usually  passed  from  Connaught  or  Ulster,  to  annoy  the  Pale. 
They  had  served  for  a  passage  to  Tyrone  and  his  forces  into  Munster, 
and  a  retreat  in  his  inglorious  fliaht  from  Kinsale.  In  time  of  peace, 
they  were  the  safe  receptacles  of  robbers,  where  they  defied  the  mi- 
nisters  of  justice;  and,  surrounded  vvith  woods,  bogs,  and  mountains, 
lived  in  a  sort  of  independence,  and  contemptuous  resistance  to  the 
law.  '*  To  reduce  these  savages  to  order  and  suhjection,^^  [that  is, 
reader,  those  savages,  than  whom,  according  to  Sir  John  Davies  and 
Edvvard  Coke,  no  people  under  the  sun  lgved  justice  better; 
and  who  were  more  fearful  to  offend  the  law  than  the  eng- 
LisH*]  "  inquisitions  were  held  toexamine  the  king's  title  to  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  their  lands.  It  was  found,  that  some  parts  had 
been  ancienthj  possessed  by  English  settlers,  who,  in  the  disorders  of 
the  kingdom,  had  been  expelled  by  the  old  natives,  and  which  were 
thet^efore  vested  in  the  crown,  as  lands  of  absentees;  others  ap- 
peared  to  have  been  forfeited  by  rebellion,  So  that  James  deemedhim- 
self  entitled  to  make  a  distribution  of  THREE  HUNDRED  AND 
EIGHTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  ACRES  in  these  counties,  to  such 
proprietors,  and  in  such  proportions,  as  might  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  security,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  civility  of 
the  natives.  The  large  portions  re-gi'anted  to  the  old  inhabitants. 
on  permanent  tenures,  reconciled  many  to  this  new  scheme  of  plan- 
tation."*«* 

Language  hardly  affbrds  terms  of  contempt  and  disgust,  adequate 
to  brand  the  writer,  who  can  cant  and  whine,  in  extenuation  of  such 
atrocious  spoliation.  If  the  natives  "  nestled  in  filthy  cottages,"  it 
proceeded  from  the  oppression  of  tlie  wretched  government  under 
whicli  they  groaned,  and  whicli,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  scarcely  ever 
adopted  a  single  measure  dictated  by  sound  or  magnanimous  policy, 
or  calculated  to  claim  the  respect  or  gratitude  of  its  Irish  subjects. 

♦  Supra,  page  167.  404  Leland,  II.  539. 
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In  the  same  hacknied  strain,  Carte  cants  on  the  subject  of  this  im- 
mense  depredation : 

"  The  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  very  precarious.  whilst  these 
countries  remained  in  a  sort  of  independence  on  the  state,  and  the 
inhabitants  lived  in  a  contempt  of  its  laws.  The  kin»;  saw  it  neces- 
sary  to  reduce  them  into  the  same  order  and  siihjection^^  [that  is,  the 
same  state  of  begj^ary  and  ruin  in  which  he  had  involved  the  people 
of  the  six  counties  in  Ulster]  "  as  the  rest  of  the  kino;dom  :  and  there- 
fore,  by  a  special  commission,  in  1614,  had  empowered  the  lord 
deputy  Chichester  and  others  to  take  a  view  of  the  countries,"  [and 
so  ascertain  how  much  he  might  seize]  "  and  inquire  into  the  title 
which  the  crown  had  to  them,  or  any  part  thereof ;  the  estate,  num- 
ber,  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  chiefries,  claims,  customs, 
and  rents  of  the  present  lords;  and  tlie  best  way  of  reducing  and 
settling  them."-*°^ 

I  have  given  these  statements  at  length,  that  the  reader  may  have 
a  full  view  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  depredation  took  place,  and 
may  decide  on  its  propriety  or  justice,  and  on  the  merits  of  the  writers 
from  whom  the  accounts  are  derived.  The  flimsy  pretext,  that  "  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  precarious,"  and  that  '•  these  counties  were 
receptacles  of  robbers,"  will  not  stand  a  moment's  examination. 
Fraud  and  rapine  never  wanted  a  pretext  of  extenuation  or  justifica- 
tion.  The  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  affords  a  proper  type  of 
this  course  of  proceeding. 

If  those  counties  were  receptacles  of  robbers,  the  proper  corrective 
was  to  open  assizes,  and  employ  courts,  sherifts,  and  executioners ; 
not  to  rob  the  people  of  their  lands,  and  turn  them  out  on  the  high- 
way,  to  retaliate  on  the  unwary  passenger  the  depredations  they  suf- 
fered  from  those  whose  officeimposed  on  them  theduty  of  protection. 

The  admission  of  such  a  paltry  defence  of  so  base  a  system  of  ra- 
pine  and  plunder,  is  discreditable  to  Leland  and  Carte,  and  greatly 
derogates  from  the  credit  of  their  histories.  Had  they  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  their  duty,  or  did  they  pay  attention  to  its  discharge, 
they  would  have  marked  the  act  with  the  reprobation  which  it  so 
richly  merited.  There  was  not  a  subject  in  his  dominions,  whose 
estate  the  rapacious  monarch  might  not  have  seized,  under  some  pre- 
tence  or  other,  equally  valid  ;  nor,  in  fact,  is  there  an  estate  under 
the  star-spangled  canopy  of  heaven,  which  might  not  be  seized  with 
equal  justice,  and  equal  regard  to  "  laiv,  honour,  and  conscience.'" 

In  the  "  famous  northern  plantation,  so  honourable  to  king  James," 
according  to  the  very  accurate  Leland,  we  have  seen  that  numbers  of 
the  natives  were  despoiled  of  the  paltry  modicum  of  the  soil,  which 
the  rapacity  of  the  monarch  had  allotted  them,  to  support  a  misera- 
ble  existence.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Leinster  adventurers,  in 
order  to  keep  their  Ulster  friends  in  countenance,  followed  their  cap- 
tivating  example,  and  defrauded  the  natives  to  precisely  the  same 
extent    This  verifies  the  old  Latin  adage, 

"  Ad  regis  exemplum  totus  componitur  orbis." 

"In  the  county  of  Longford,  the  natives  in  general  had  scarce  a 

405  Carte,  I.  23. 
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third  part  of  theirformer  possessions,  either  in  nimber  of  acres  or 
in  value  of  projitahle  ground,  allotted  them.  The  arts  of  admeasure- 
ment  were  well  understood  in  those  dajs;  and,  as  the  king  had  di- 
rected  a  certain  quantitj  of  unprofitable  ground,  bog,  wood,  and 
mountain,  to  be  thrown  into  the  several  proportions  of  profitable  land 
allotted  to  British  and  natives,  a  great  latitude  ofjudgment  was  left 
to  the  commissioners,  which  some  of  them  knew  how  to  make  use  of 
for  their  advantage. 

"  Hence  several  persons  were  turned  out  of  large  esiatesof  profta- 
hle  land,  and  had  onlj  a  small  pittance,  less  than  a  fourth  party  as- 
signed  them  for  it,  in  barren  ground!I!"^°^ 

'•  In  the  small  countj  of  Longford,  we  find  that  twenty-five  of  one 
sept  were  all  deprived  of  their  estates,  without  the  least  compensationy 
or  any  means  of  subslstence  assigmed  them!  P''^^^ 

We  maj  form  a  tolerablj  accurate  idea  of  the  frightful  extent  to 
which  the  spirit  of  rapine  was  carried,  from  the  specimen  here  ex- 
hibited.  What  a  hideous  specimen  !  Proprietors  expelled  from  their 
large  paternal  estates,  in  rich  vallejs  and  "  profitable  lands,"  and 
receiving  "  less  than  a  fourth  part"  of  the  amount  in  "  in  barren 
ground."  To  bring  the  matter  home  to  an  Arnerican  reader,  let  us 
suppose  a  descendant  of  William  Penn,  settled  on  the  rich  lands  in 
Lancaster,  Chester,  or  Delaware  countj,  and  owning  one  thousand 
acres,  vvorth  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  expelled  from  thence, 
because  he  "  built  no  houses,  nor  planted  orchards  or  gardens  ;"  ba- 
nished  to  some  of  the  barren  lands  in  Northumberland  or  Ljcoming, 
receiving  in  lieu  of  his  paternal  estate,  two  hundred  and  fiftj  acres, 
scarcelj  worth  two  dollars  per  acre ;  thus  receiving,  in  lord  Claren- 
don's  millenium,  "  that  blessed  condition  of  peace  and  securitj,"  five 
hundred  dollars,  as  an  equivalent  for  a  hundred  thousand.  This  is 
a  verj  fair  view  of  the  equitable  doctrine  of  eguivalents,  as  studied 
and  carried  into  practice  bj  those  upright  agents  of  the  pious  James, 
who,  to  use  the  words  of  Leland,  were  emplojed  'Ho  reduce*^  those 
whom  Carte  stjles  savages,  "  to  order  and  subjection.** 

But  the  case  of  those  wretched  people,  placed  on  the  "  barren 
lands,"  and  with  an  equivalent  of  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  acres 
whereof  thej  were  plundered,  was  not,  it  appears,  the  most  grievous 
that  occurred.  We  see,that  of  one  single  sept,  or  familj,  twentj-five 
were  "  deprived  of  their  estates"  "  ivithout  the  least  compensation,  or 
any  means  of  subsisfence  allotted  them^  How  manj  twentj-fives,  how 
manjhundreds,  were  thusturned  out,  it  is  impossible  to  asccrtain.  But 
it  is  not  presuming  verj  far,  to  suppose,  as  the  one  side  was  destitutc 
of  defence,  and  the  other  of  everj  sense  of  honour  and  justice,  that 
the  cases  were  numerous;  and  that  there  were  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  who  were  driven  out  of  house  and  home,  and  turned  loose 
on  societj,  "  without  anj  means  of  subsistence  allotted  them;"  and 
this,  let  me  repeat,  (it  can  never  be  too  often  repeated.)  during  a  pe- 
riod,  in  which  Clarendon  has  dared  to  impose  on  a  deluded  world, 
the  monstrous  assertion,  that  "  whatever  their  land,  labour,  or  indus- 
trj  prodaced,  was  their  own,  being  free  from  fear  of  having  it  taken 

ioeCarte,  I.  23.  «^  Leland,  II.  546. 
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from  them  by  the  king,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  without  their 
own  consent."* 

When  the  monarch  of  three  powerful  kingdoms,  who  ought  to  be  a 
pattern  of  honour,  honesty,  ancl  justice,  and,  as  sir  John  Uavies  de- 
clared,  to  have  scorned  to  '*  diapossess  the  meanest  of  liis  suhjects 
wrongfully,''^  becomes  a  common  depredator  on  their  estates,  and  acts 
the  part  of  a  ravening  wolf,  instead  of  that  of  a  vigilant  shepherd,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  such  portion  of  those  subjects  as  form  a  privi- 
leged  cast,  should  prey  upon  and  devour  the  others.  This  has  ever 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  result,  in  all  analogous  cases. 

•  Supra,  page  48. 
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"4^11  act  of  most  gracious,  general,  and  free  pardon,'^  with  onhj 
ffty-one  classes  of  exceptions,  each  averaging  four  or  five  species  ; 
that  is,  *'  a  general pardon,^^  with  aboiit  two  hundred exceptions !! ! 

**Et  voila  justement  comme  on  ecrit  1'histoire." — Voltaire. 

AMONG  the  multifarious  frauds  respecting  Ireland,  with  which 
the  world  has  been  deluded,  one  of  the  most  palpable  remains  to  be 
noticed. 

It  is  universall  j  believed,  on  the  uniform  declarations  of  probably  all 
the  Anglo-Hibernian  writers,  that  an  act  of  general  amnesty,  for  all 
oftences  whatsoever,  was  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament,  in  the  ses- 
sion  which  commenced  anno  1613.* 

A  perusal  of  the  preceding  passages,  and  of  all  the  writers  I  have 
ever  examined  on  the  subject,  has  led  the  world  to  give  credit  to 
James  and  his  Irish  parliament  for  an  exuberant  stock  of  clemency. 
It  has  appeared  that  their  motto,  and  the  benignant  rule  of  their  con- 
duct,  had  been  Shakspeare's  divine  commendation  of  heaven-born 
mercy : 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd : 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heav'n 
Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  blest— 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

It  is  supposed  that  this  act  of  ^'  genei^al  andfree  pardon^^  effaced 
all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  every  description^  was  the  harbinger 
of  an  universal  jubilee  throughout  the  kingdom;  and,  from  the  bour  of» 
its  promulgation,  produced  a  general  clearance  of  the  prisons  of  all 
their  tenants,  by  whatsoever  tenure  immured.  But,  alas  !  in  Ireland, 
words  bore  an  import  different  from  what  they  had  in  any  other  coun- 
try :  and  "  an  act  oi  general  pardon,^^  in  that  ill-fated  nation,  was, 

^  "  The  session  concluded  with  an  act  of  oblivion  and  general  par- 
don.^^*^^ 

"  An  act  o{  general  pardon  and  oblivion  was  made,  in  confirma- 
tion  of  the  royal  edict."*^^ 

"  They  passed  an  act  of  general  indemnity  for  late  crimes,  with  an 
exception  of  Tyrone,  Tyrconnel,  and  0'Dogherty."^" 

"  An  act  of  general  amnesty  and  pardon  was  made,  in  confirmation 
of  the  royal  edict."^^* 

"  An  act  of  general  oblivion  and  indemnity  was  passed."*^^ 

"  AU  minds  being  quieted  by  a  general  indemnity,^^*^^ 

408  Carte,  I.  22.  ^^  Leland,  II.  535.  ''"o  Davies,  xxv. 
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m  tmth  and  in  fact,  an  act  of  universal  proscription:  for  in  that  par- 
liament  and  king,  towards  Ireland, 

"There  was  no  more  mercy,  than  milk  In  a  male  tiger."* 

This  assertion  will  appear  anibiguous :  but  the  ambiguVty  shall  be 

soon  removed.     The  act  in  question  bears,  it  is  true,  in  the  statute- 

book,  the  fraudulent  title  of  "an  act  for  the  king's  majestie's  most 

gracious,  general,  and  free pardon.^'i     This  is  as  clear  and  explicit 

t  Extracts  from  "  *^n  Jlct  for  the  king^s  majestie^^s  most  gracious, 
GENERAL,  AND  FREE  PARDON ! !  I" 
"  The  king's  majestie,  most  graciously  considering  the  good  will 
and  faithful  hearts  of  his  most  loving  subjects,  which  as  at  all  times, 
so  at  this  present  especially,  they  having  with  most  dutiful  affection 
showed  themselves  towards  his  highness;  and  understanding  that  the 
same  his  loving  subjects  have  many  and  sundry  wayes,  by  the  laws 
and  statute  of  this  realm,  fallen  into  the  danger  of  diverse  great  pe- 
nalties  and  forfeytures,  is,  of  his  princely  and  merciful  disposition, 
most  graciously  inclined,  by  his  liberal  and  free  pardon,  to  discharge 
some  part  of  those  great  paynes,  forfeytures  and  penalties  wherewith 
his  said  subjects  stand  now  burdened  and  charged;  trusting  they  will 
be  thereby  the  rather  moved  and  induced,  from  henceforth,  more  care- 
fully  to  observe  his  highness's  laws  and  statutes,  and  to  continue  in 
their  loyal  and  due  obedience  to  his  majestie ;  and  therefore  his  ma- 
jestie  is  well  pleased  and  contented,  that  it  be  enacted  by  the  autho- 
rity  of  this  present  parliament,  in  manner  and  form  foUowing,  (that 
is  to  say,)  that  ali  and  every  the  said  subjects,  as  well  spiritual  as 
temporal  of  this  his  highness's  realm  of  Ireland,  the  heyres,  succes- 
sors,  executors,  and  administrators  of  them,  and  every  of  them,  and 
all  and  singular  bodies  corporate,  cities,  shires,  boroughs,  hundreds, 
baronies,  townes,  villages,  hamlets,  and  tythings,  and  every  of  them, 
and  the  successor  and  successors  of  every  of  them,  shall  be,by  the  au- 
thority  of  this  present  parliament,  acquitted,  pardoned,  and  released, 
and  discharged  against  the  king's  majestie,  his  heyres  and  successors, 
and  every  of  them,  of  all  manner  of  treasons,  felonies,  offences,  con- 
tempts,  trespasses,  entries,  ivrongs,  deceipts,  misdemeanours,  forfey- 
tures,  penalties,  and  summs  of  mony,  paynes  ofdeath,  paynes  corporal 
and  pecuniarie,  and  generally  of  all  other  tliings,  causes,  quarrels, 
suites,  judgements  and  executions,  in  this  present  act  hereafter  not 

^xcepted  nor  foreprized. 

^  1.  "  Except  and  alwayes  foreprized  out  of  this  general  and  free 
pardon,  all  and  all  manner  of  high  treasons,  and  other  offences  com- 
m.itted  or  done  by  any  person  or  persons  against  the  king^s  majestie, 
and  all  conspiracies  and  confederacies,  trayterously  had,  committed, 
or  done,  by  any  person  or  persons,  against  the  king's  majestie's  royal 
person  ;  and  all  manner  of  levying  warre  and  all  rebellions  and  insur- 
rections  whatsoever  had,  made,  or  committed,  or  done  at  any  time 
sithence  the  beginning  of  his  majesty's  raigne. 

2.  "  And  also  excepted  all  and  every  manner  of  treasons  commit- 
ted  or  done,  by  any  person  or  persons  in  the  parts  beyond  the  seas, 

*  Shakspeare. 
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as  language  could  render  it:  and,  as  the  act  itself  is  in  black-letter, 
obsolete  orthogiaphy,  and  very  long,  it  is  probable  that  those  writers 
never  exaniined  bejond  the  title,  or,  at  all  events,  beyoud  the  pre- 

t-^l^  oe®®  ®®  ®®B®  iJSU-" 

or  in  any  other  place  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  sithence  the  begin- 
ning  of  his  majestie's  raigne;  and  also  all  suites,  punishments,  exe- 
cutions,  paynes  of  death,  forfeitures,  and  penalties,  for,  or  by  reason 
or  occasion  of  any  of  the  treasons  and  off*ences  before  rehearsed. 

3.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  pardon  all  offences  of  forging 
andfalse  counterfeyting  the  king's  majestie  his  great  or  privy  seale, 
sign  manual,  or  privy  signet,  or  any  of  the  monies  current  within  this 
realm;  and  also  all  oftences  of  unlawfull  diminishing  of  any  the 
said  monies,  by  any  wayes  or  means  whatsoever,  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  realm  at  any  time  sithence  the  beginning  of  his 
majestie's  raigne:  and  also  all  misprisions  and  concealments  of  any 
the  high  treasons  aforesaid ;  and  also  ali  abetting,  aiding,  comforting, 
or  procuring  of  the  same  offences,  or  any  of  the  said  treasons  com- 
mitted  or  done  sithence  the  beginning  of  his  majestie's  raigne. 

4.  "  And  also  excepted  outof  this  pardon,  alt  manner  of  voluntary 
murders,  petit  ireasons,  and  ivUfull  poisonings,  done  or  committed 
by  any  person  or  persons  sithence  the  beginning  of  his  majestie's 
raigne,  and  all  and  every  the  accessaries  to  the  said  offences,  or  any 
of  them,  before  the  said  offences  committed. 

5.  ''  And  also  excepted  and  foreprized  out  of  this  general  pardon 
alland  every  offence  ofpiracy,  and  robbery  done  upon  the  seas^  sithence 
the  beginning  of  his  majestie's  raigne. 

6.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  tliis  pardon  all  burglaries  commit- 
ted  or  done  in  any  dwelling  house  or  houses,  and  all  accessaries  to 
any  the  said  burglaries,  before  the  said  burglaries  committed,  within 
one  year  before  the  beginning  of  this  present  session  of  parliament. 

7.  "  And  also  excepted  alt  robberies  done  upon,  or  to  any  man's 
or  woman's  person  in  the  highway,  or  elsewhere,  and  all  and  singu- 
lar  accessaries  of,  or  to  any  such  robberies  before  the  said  robbery, 
committed  within  one  year  before  the  first  day  of  this  present  ses- 
sion  of  parliament, 

8  "  And  also  excepted  thefelonious  stealing  of  any  horse,  geld- 
ing,  garron,  or  mare,  and  all  accessaries  thereunto,  before  the  same 
felony  committed,  and  all  judgments  and  executions  of  and  for  the 
same,  within  one  year  next  before  the  beginning  of  this  present  ses- 
sion  of  parliament.  ^ 

9.  "  And  also,  all  wilfull  burnings  ofany  dwelling  house  or  houses, 
or  any  barn  or  barns,  wherein  any  corn  was,  committed  or  done  at 
any  time  sithence  the  beginning  of  his  majestie's  raigne. 

10.  "  And  also  excepted  all  rapes  and  carnat  ravishments  of  wo- 
men,  and  also  ravishments  and  wilfull  taking  away  or  marrying  any 
maide,  widdowe,  or  damosel,  against  her  will,  or  without  the  assent 
or  agreement  of  her  parents,  or  such  as  then  had  her  in  custodie, 
committed  or  done  within  one  year  before  the  beginning  of  this  pre- 
sent  session  of  parliament.  And  also  all  offences  of  ayding,  comiort- 
ing,  procuring  or  abetting  of  any  such  ravishment,  wiliulltakingaway 
or  marrying,  had,  committed,  ordone. 
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amble,  which  carries  the  same  delusive  promise  of  clemeacy;  butwith 
Shakspeare  we  maj  well  exclaim, 

"  Oh  !  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  !" 
And  never  was  there  more  "  falsehood"  under  a  '•  goodly  outside," 
than  in  this  instance.     For,  in  the  body  of  this  "  act  of  general  and 

11.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  pardon  all  persons  now  attaint- 
ed  or  outlawed,  of  or  for  any  treason,  petit  treason,  murder,  wilfuU 
poysoning,  burglary,  or  robbery,  and  all  executions  of  and  for  the 
same. 

12.  ^'  And  also  excepted  all  offences  of  invocations,  conjurations, 
witchcraft,  sorceries,  hichantments  and  charms^  and  all  offences  of 
procuring,  abetting,  or  comforting  of  the  same,  and  all  persons  now 
attainted  and  convicted  of  any  of  the  said  offences,  at  any  time 
sithence  the  beginning  of  his  majestie's  raigne. 

13.  "  And  also  excepted  all  and  every  manner  or  taking  from  the 
king's  majestie,  of  any  the  goods  or  chattels,  or  the  issues,  rents,  re- 
venues  or  profits  of  any  mannors,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments,  which  were  of  any  traytor,  murderer,  felon,  clerke  or  clerkes 
attainted,  or  fugitives,  or  of  any  of  them. 

14.  "  And  also  excepted  all  goods  and  chattels,  in  any  wise  forfeit- 
ed  to  the  king's  majestie  by  reason  of  any  treason,  petit  treason,  mur- 
der,  or  felony  heretofore  committed  or  done. 

15.  "  And  also  excepted  all  offences  of  or  in  making,  writing, 
printing,  or  publishing;,  or  in  consenting  to  the  making,  writing,  print- 
ing  or  publishing,  of  any  false,  seditious,  or  slaunderous  book  or  books, 
libell  or  libells,  in  any  wise  against  the  king's  majestie,  or  the  pre- 
sent  government  of  this  realme,  in  cases  either  ecclesiasticall  or  tem- 
porall,  or  against  any  person  or  persons  whatsoevcr. 

16.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  pardon  all  intrusions,  had  or 
made,  or  done  by  any  person  or  persons,  in  or  upon  any  of  the  man- 
nors,  lands,  tenements,  or  other  hereditaments  of  our  said  soveraigne 
lord  the  king;  and  all  wastes  done,  committed  or  suffered  upon 
any  such  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  and  the  wrongfull 
taking  of  any  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  said  mannors, 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  of  our  said  soveraigne  lord  the 
king,  at  any  time  sithence  the  beginning  of  his  majestie's  raigne.  And 
also  all  suites,  accounts  and  impetitions,  of  and  for  the  same. 

17.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  pardon  all  alienations  of  any 
^f,nds,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  without  license,  and  all  fines,  is- 

9ues  and  profits,  that  may  or  ought  to  grow  or  come  to  the  king's 
majestie,  by  reason  of  any  such  alienations,  without  license,  at  any 
time  sithence  the  beginning  of  his  majestie's  raigne. 

18.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  pardon,  all  ivastes  committed 
or  done,  in  any  of  the  king's  wards'  lands,  or  in  the  wards'  lands  of 
any  of  the  king's  counties;  and  also  all  and  every  fine  or  fines,  for 
the  single  and  double  value  of  the  marriage  or  marriages  of  all  and 
every  ward  or  wards,  at  any  time  heretofore  grown  to  the  king's  ma- 
jestie,  sithence  the  beginning  of  his  majesty's  raigne. 

19.  "  And  also  excepted  concealed  wards,  and  the  lands  of  such 
wards  concealed,  and  all  liveries  and  primer  seisins  and  ousterlemains, 

26 
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free  pardon,"  there  are  no  less  than  fifty-one  classes  of  excep- 
TioNS,  embracing  almost  every  conceivable  crime  ot"  which  the  sta- 
tute-book  takes  cognizance  ;  and  which,  for  the  purpose  of  addingone 


that  ought  to  be  had,  done  or  sued  for  the  same,  sithence  the  begin- 
ning  of  his  majestie's  raigne. 

20.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  general  pardon  all  ravishments 
and  wrongfull  taking  or  withholding  any  the  king's  ward  or  wards, 
lands  or  rents,  and  profits  of  the  same,  at  anj  time  coming  or  grow- 
ing  to  the  king's  hands,  sithence  the  beginning  of  his  Tnajestie's 
raigne ;  and  every  thing  that  by  reason  of  any  such  ward  or  wards' 
lands,  and  for  default  of  suing  or  prosecuting,  of  any  livery  for  any 
such  wards'  lands  ought  to  come  or  to  be  to  the  king's  majestie,  and 
which  as  yet  is  not  discharged. 

21.  "  And  also  excepted  alljines  that  should  or  ought  to  grow  to 
the  king's  majestie,  of  any  his  widdows  that  have  married  without  li- 
cense,  sithence  the  beginning  of  his  niajestie's  raigne. 

22.  "  And  also  excepted  and  foreprized  out  of  this  pardon,  all 
such  persons  «s,  the  last  day  of  this  present  session  of  Parliament,  be 
in  prison,  witliin  the  castle  of  Dublin,  orin  tlie  prison  of  IVlarshalsie, 
or  otherwise  restrained  of  liberty  by  express  commandment  of  the 
lord  deputy,  or  by  the  commandment  or  directions  of  any  his  inajes- 
tie's  privy  council. 

23.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  pardon  all  and  every  such  per- 
son  and  persons  which  at  any  time  sithence  the  beginning  of  the 
king's  majestie's  raigne,  havejied  out  of  this  realm  of  Ireland,  or 
any  other  the  king's  dominions,  for  any  ofFence  of  high  treason,  petit 
treason,  or  misprision  of  treason. 

24.  "  And  also  excepted  all  such  persons  as  be  gone  or  fled  out  of 
this  realm,  for  any  cause  contrarie  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm,  without  the  king's  majestie's  license. 

25.  "  And  also  excepted  all  such  persons  as  have  obtained  and  had 
license  to  depart  this  realm,  for  certain  time,  and  now  do  abide  out 
of  this  realm,  without  any  lawful  excuse,  after  the  time  of  their  li- 
censes  expired. 

26.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  pardon  all  and  every  conceal- 
ments  or  wrongfuli  detainments  of  any  custom  or  subsidie  due  tothe 
king's  majestie,  sithence  the  beginning  of  his  majestie's  raigne,  and 
all  corruptions  and  misdemeanours  of  any  ofticer  or  minister  of  or 
concerning  any  custom  or  subsidie,  and  all  accompts,  impetitions  and 
suites  to  be  had,  made,  or  done  for  the  sume. 

27.  "  And  also  excepted  all  and  singular  accompts  of  all  and  every 
collector  and  collectors  of  any  subsidie,  custom,  imposition,  compo- 
sition  or  other  thing  ;  and  all  accompts  of  every  other  person  what- 
soever  that  ought  to  be  accomptant  to  the  king's  highness,  and  the 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators  of  every  such  person  that  ought 
to  accompt  for  all  things  touching  only  the  same  accompts;  and  all 
and  singular  arrearages  of  accompts,  and  all  untrue  accompts,  and 
all  petitions,  charges,  and  seisures,  suites,  demaunds,  and  executions 
which  may  or  can  be  had,  of  or  for  any  accompts  or  any  anearages 
of  the  same. 
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niore  to  the  various  proofs  I  have  already  adduced,  of  the  infidelity 

of  the  liistoriaiis  of  Irish  affairs,  aie  enumerated  in  the  annexed  note. 

Tlie  extracts  from  this  act  are  longer,  perhaps,  than  are  cunsistent 

with  the  nature  of  this  vvork :  but  I  trustthey  will  be  excused;  as  no 


28.  "  And  also  excepted  all  titles  and  actions  of  quare  impedit^  and 
all  homages,  reliefe  and  reliefes.lieriots,  rents,  services,  rentcharges, 
rent  secks,  and  the  arrearages  of  the  same,  not  done  or  paid  to  the 
king's  highness. 

29.  **•  And  also  excepted  all  conditions  and  covenantSy  and  all  pe- 
nalties,  tities  and  forfejtures  of  condition  or  conditions,  covenant  or 
covenants,  accrued  or  grown  to  the  king's  majestie,  by  reason  of  the 
breach  and  not  performing  of  any  covenants  or  conditions. 

30.  "  And  also  excepted  all  siimms  ofmoney  granted  by  the  king's 
majestie,  or  any  his  noble  progenitoi-s ;  and  all  concealmehts,  fiaudes 
and  offences  by  which  his  majesty  hath  been  deceived  or  not  truly 
answered  of  or  for  the  same. 

31.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  pardon  all  debtes  which  were 
or  be  due  to  our  soveraign  lord  the  king,  or  to  the  most  noble  queen 
Elizabeth,  of  fauious  memorie,  or  to  any  person  or  persons  for  or  to 
any  of  their  uses,  by  any  condemnation,  recognizance,  obligation  or 
otherwise,  other  than  such  debts  as  are  due  upou  any  obli^ation  or 
recognizance  forfeyted  before  the  first  day  of  this  present  session  of 
Parliament,  for  not  appearance  in  any  court  or  other  place  whatso- 
ever  ;  or  for  not  keeping  of  the  peace,  or  not  being  of  good  behaviour, 
which  debts  growen  and  accrued  upon  these  cases,  by  this  free  par- 
don  be  and  shall  be  freely  pardoned  and  discharged. 

32.  *•  And  also  excepted  and  foreprized  out  of  this  pardon  all  and 
singular  penalties,  forfeytares  and  summs  of  money,  being  due  and 
accrued  to  our  soveraign  lord  the  king,  by  reason  of  any  act,  statute, 
or  statutes :  which  forfeytures,  penalties  and  summs  of  money  be  con- 
verted  into  the  nature  of  debts,  by  any  judgment,  order  or  decree,  or 
by  the  agreement  of  the  offendour  or  offendours,  sithence  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  raigne  of  the  late  queen  Elizabeth. 

33.  '*  And  also  excepted  all  forfeytures  ofleases  and  estates  or  iri' 
terests  of  any  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  holden  of  our  sove- 
raign  lord  the  king's  majestie  by  knight  service,  or  in  socage,  in  ca- 
pite,  or  otherwise  by  knight  service  made  in  one  or  several  assurances 
or  leases  for  any  term  or  terms  of  years,  whereupon  the  old  and  ac- 
customed  rent  or  more  is  not  reserved. 

34.  "  And  also  excepted  all  first  fruits  at  this  present  being  due  to 
be  paid  to  his  majestie,  by  force  of  any  act  or  statute  or  otherwise. 

35.  "  And  also  excepted  all  penalties  and  forfeytures  whereof 
there  is  any  verdict  in  any  suit  given  or  past  for  tlie  king's  majestie. 

36.  "  And  also  excepted  all  forfeytures  and  other  penalties  and 
profits  now  due,  accrued  and  growen,  or  which  shall  or  may  be  due, 
accrued  or  growing  to  the  king's  majestie,  by  reason  of  any  offence, 
misdemeanour,  contempt,  or  act  or  deed,  suffered,  had,  committed,  or 
done,  contrary  to  any  act,  statute  or  statutes,  or  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon  laws  of  this  realm,  and  whereof  or  for  the  which  any  action, 
bill,  plaint  or  information,  at  any  time  within  eight  years  next  before 
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abridgment  could  do  justice  to  the  subject,  or  to  the  grand  object  I 
have  in  vievv,  which  is  to  opea  the  ejes  of  every  reader,  who  is  not  wil- 
fully  blind,  to  the  undeviating  fraud,  falsehood,  and  imposture,  per- 
vading  the  whoie  bodj  of  the  Anglo-Hibernian  histories  of  Ireland, 

the  last  daj  of  this  present  session  of  Parliament,  hath  been  or  shall 
be  exhibited,  commenced  or  sued  in  the  courts  of  Castle  Chamber  or 
in  anj  the  king's  majestie's  courts  atDublin,  and  novv  is,  or  the  said 
last  daj  of  this  session  of  Parliament,  shall  be  there  depending,  and 
remaining  to  be  prosecuted,  or  whereof  the  king's  majestie,  bj  his 
bill  assigned,  hath  heretofore  made  anj  gift  or  assignment  to  anj 
pcrson  or  persons. 

37.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  general  and  free  pardon  all 
offences,  contemptSf  disorders,  covins,  frauds,  deceipts  and  misde- 
meanours  ifihatsoever,  heretofore  committed  or  done  bj  anj  person  or 
persons,  and  whereof  or  for  the  which  anj  suit,  bj  bill,  plaint,  or  in- 
formation,  at  anj  time  within  four  jears  next  before  the  last  daj  of 
this  present  session  of  Parliament,  is  or  shall  be  commenced  or  ex- 
hibited  in  the  court  of  Castle  Chamber,  and  shall  be  there  the  sanie 
last  daj  of  this  session  of  Parliament  depending,  or  whereupon  anj 
sentence  or  decree  is  given  or  entered. 

38.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  pardon  alloffences  of  perjuries 
and  subornations  of  witnesses,  and  ofFences  of  forging  and  counter- 
feiting  of  anj  false  deeds,  escriptes  or  writings ;  and  all  procuring 
and  counseliing  of  anj  such  counterfeiting  or  forging  to  be  had  or 
made. 

39.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  pardon  all  ofFences  of  incest^ 
adiiltery,  fornicatioii  and  simony,  and  all  such  usurj  for  which  anj 
interest  hath  been  received  or  taken  since  the  first  daj  of  this  present 
session  of  Parliament ;  and  all  misdemeanours  and  disturbances  com- 
mitted  or  made  in  anj  church  or  chappel,  in  the  time  of  common 
prajer,  preaching  or  divine  service  there  used,  to  the  disturbance 
thereof;  and  all  outlawries  and  prosecutions  upon  the  same. 

40.  "  And  also  excepted  all  offences  wherebj  anj  person  maj  be 
charged  with  the  penaltj  and  danger  of  premunire,  and  of  the  which 
offence  or  offences  anj  person  standeth  alreadj  indicted,  orotherwise 
lawfullj  condemned  or  convicted. 

41  "  And  also  excepted  all  dilapidations  for  which  anj  suit  is,  or, 
before  the  end  of  this  session  of  Parliament,  shall  be,  depending. 

42.  "  And  also  excepted  all  ofFences  in  taking  awaj,  imbeyselling^ 
or  purloyning  anj  the  king's  majestie's  goods,  monej,  chattels, 
jevvels,  armour,  munition,  ordinance,  or  other  habiliments  of  warre. 

43.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  pardon  all  manner  of  extor- 
tions  whatsoever. 

44.  "  And  also  excepted  all  covins,  frauds,  deceipts  and  other 
disorders  and  misdemeanours  whatsoever,  heretofore  committed  or 
done  bj  anj  steward  of  his  majestie's  mannours  or  courts,  under  she- 
riffe,  or  bj  anj  ofhcer  or  minister  in  any  of  his  highness'  courts,  in 
or  bj  reason  or  colour  of  anj  of  their  ofiices  or  places,  or  anj  their 
deputjs  or  clerkes;  and  all  offences  of  ajding,  comforting,  assisting 
or  procuring  of  anj  under  sheritie  or  anj  such  officer,  minister,  or 
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as  penned  by  tliose  writers  who  have  pandered  to  the  passlons,  the 
prejudices,  and  the  grinding  tjranny  oi  "  the  Protestant  ascendancy," 
and  contaminated  and  corrupted  the  history  of  Ireland  to  an  extent 
unequalled  in  that  of  any  other  portion  of  theterraqueousglobe.  This 

clerke,  in  continuing,  doing  or  executing  any  such  extortion,  exac- 
tion,  covin,  fraud,  deceipt,  disorder  or  misdemeanour. 

45.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  pardon  all  issues^  fines  and 
amerciaments  being  totted,  levied  or  received  by  any  sheriffe,  under 
sheriffe,  bayliffe,  minister  or  other  officer,  to  or  for  the  king's  majes- 
tie's  use  or  behoofe,  before  the  last  day  of  this  present  session  of 
Parliament;  and  all  issues,  fines  and  amerciaments  afferred,  taxed, 
estreated  or  entered  severally  or  particularly,  touchingorconcerning 
any  one  person  or  more  persons  joyntly  or  severally,  above  the  sum 
of  six  pounds. 

46.  "  And  also  excepted  all  issues,  fines  and  amerciaments  afferred, 
taxed,  set  or  entered  severally  or  particularly  in  any  court  of  record 
at  Dublin,  at  any  time  sithence  the  fcast  of  Saint  Bartholomew  last 
past;  and  yet  nevertheless  all  other  fines,  as  well  finis  pro  licentia 
concordandi,  as  other  set,  taxed^  estreated  or  entered  afore  the  said 
feast  of  Saint  Bartholomew;  and  also  all  issues  and  amerciaments  as 
well  real  as  others,  within  any  liberties  or  without,  being  set,  taxed, 
estreated  or  entered  afore  the  said  feast  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and 
which  severally  or  particularly  extend  to  or  under  the  summ  of  six 
pounds,  and  not  above,  whether  they  be  estreated  or  not  estreated, 
or  whether  they  be  turned  into  debt  or  not  turned  into  debt,  and  not 
being  totted,  levied  or  recovered  by  any  sheriffe,  under  sheriffe,  mi- 
nister  or  other  officer,  to  or  for  the  king's  majestie's  use  or  behoof, 
before  the  lastday  of  this  present  session  of  Parliament,  shall  befree- 
ly,  clearly  and  plainly  pardoned  and  discharged  against  the  king's 
majestie,  his  heyres  and  successours  for  ever,  hy  force  ofthis  present 
act  of  free  pardon  ;  and  yet  nevertheless,  all  estreats  of  such  fines, 
issues  and  amerciaments  as  be  now  pardoned  by  this  act,  and  be  al- 
ready  estreated  forth  of  the  court  of  exch^quer,  and  be  remaining  in 
the  hand  of  the  sheriffe,  under  sheriffe  and  bayliffe  for  collecting  of 
the  same  fines,  issues  and  amerciaments,  shall,  upon  the  return  of  the 
same  estreats,  be  orderly  charged  and  delivered  by  scrowls  into  the 
office  of  the  pipe  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  as  heretofore  has  been  ac- 
customed,  to  the  iatentthat  thereupon  order  may  be  taken  thathis  ma- 
jestie  may  be  truly  anawered  in  all  such  fines,  issues  and  amerciaments 
not  by  this  act  pardoned,  and  which  any  sherifte,  under  sheriffe,  bay- 
liffe  or  other  officer  or  minister  hath  received  or  ought  to  answer  for 
by  force  or  colour  of  any  such  estreat,  processe  or  precept  to  him  or 
thera  made  for  the  ievyin^  thereof ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  all  and 
every  sheriffe  and  sheriffes  and  other  accomptants,  upon  his  or  their 
petition  or  petitions,  to  be  made  for  the  allowance  of  any  such  fines, 
issues  and  amerciaments  as,  by  this  act  pardoned,  shall  have  all  and 
every  such  his  and  their  petition  allowed  in  his  or  their  actonipt  and 
accompts,  without  paying  any  fee  or  reward  to  any  officer,  clcrk  or 
other  minister,  for  the  makirig,  entering  or  allowingof  any  such  peti- 
tion  orpetitions,  any  usage  or  custome  to  thecoiitrary  notwithstand- 
inff. 
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object  I  feel  proudly  confident  is  accomplished,  with  such  rea- 
ders  as  have  brouoht  to  the  perusal  of  this  work,  a  mind  disposed  to 
hail  the  appearance  of  holy  Truth,  in  whatsoever  form  she  may  ap- 
pear. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  bear  in  remembrance  the  deceptious  state- 
ment  of  this  act,  as  he  peruses  some  of  the  subsequent  chapters,  iii 
which,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  subjects,  the  detection  of  imposture  is 
rendered  difficult,  and,  in  Qict,  would  be  impossible,  if  the  stupidity 
of  the  fabricators  were  not  equal  to  their  wickedness.  Had  their  in- 
genuity  amounted  to  a  twentieth  part  of  their  fraud,  tliey  might  have 
contrived  tales  so  plausible  as  to  bid  defiance  to  detection :  but  fortu- 
nately  their  fabrications  are  compacted  together  with  so  much  gross- 
ness  and  incoherence,  that  it  requires  but  moderate  abilities  to  ex- 
pose  them,  in  all  their  naked  deformity,  to  the  contempt  and  loath- 
ing  of  every  liberal  mind.  Had  those  tales,  however,  been  devised 
with  talents  equal  to  the  wickedness  of  the  contrivers,  and  furnished 
no  internal  evidence  to  condemn  them,  even  in  that  case  they  would 
merit  rejection;  as  I  have  established  in  every  instance  which  admit- 
ted  of  producing  evidence,  a  total  disregard  of  truth,  and  of  the 
strongest  and  most  palpable  facts,  in  the  historians  who  narrate  them. 
This  act  of  "gracious,  general,  and  free  pardon,"  would,  if  it  stood 

47.  "  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  pardon  allgoodsy  chattels,  debts^ 
actions  and  suits  already  forfeited,  or  whereof  any  right  or  title  is  ac- 
crued  and  growen  to  tlie  king's  majestie  by  reason  of  any  outlawry^ 
and  whereof  the  king's  majestie,  by  his  highness's  letters  patent,  hath, 
before  the  last  day  of  this  present  session  of  Parliament,  made  any 
grant,  covenant  or  proviso  to  any  person  or  persons. 

48.  **  And  also  excepted  out  of  this  pardon  all  such  persons  as  be 
and  remain  still  attalnted  or  condemnedy  and  not  already  pardoned, 
of  or  for  any  rebellion  or  levying  of  warre,  or  of  or  for  any  conspiracy 
of  any  rebellion  or  levying  of  warre,  within  this  realm,  or  in  any 
other  the  king's  dominions. 

49.  "  And  also  excepted,all  false  forging  and  counterfeiting  of  any 
untrue  certificates. 

50.  *'  And  also  excepted  all  false  forging  and  counterfeiting  of  any 
commission  or  commissions  to  inquire  of  any  lands,  tenements  or 
hereditaments:  or  return  of  any  commission  or  commissions  obtained 
or  gotten  of  any  court  or  courts  to  inquire  of  any  iands,  tenements  or 
other  things  whatsoever;  and  all  and  all  manner  of  falsifying  of  any 
particular,  or  of  any  bill  or  bills  signed  by  his  majestie  after  the  in-^ 
grossing  thereof,  and  before  the  passing  of  the  same  unto  the  great 
seal. 

51.  •'  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  pre- 
sent  Parliament,  that  this  actof  general  pardon  shall  not  in  any  wise 
extend  to  any  person  outlawed  upon  any  writ  of  capias  ad  satisfacien- 
dumy  until  such  time  as  the  person  so  outlavved  shall  satisfie,  or  other- 
wise  agree  with  the  paity  at  whose  suit  the  same  person  was  so  out- 
Uwed  or  condemned."*** 

4»*  StatLites,  327. 
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alone,  be  sufficient  to  declde  the  question.  It  is  recorded  in  the  sta- 
tute-book ;  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the  writers  who  have  treated 
on  it;  and  detection,  like  the  well-known  "  sword  of  Damocles," 
hung  over  the  head  of  imposture  or  sophistication.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing  all  these  strong  circumstances,  we  see  that  its  real  character 
is  as  diametrically  opposite  to  the  views  given  of  it,  as  the  pitchy 
darkness  of  the  lowest  regions  of  Flrebus  to  the  starry  canopy  of  hea- 
ven.  And  will  not  every  man  of  mind  ask,  what  dependence,  in 
points  involved  in  doubt,  obscurity,  or  mystery,  such  as  plots  and 
conspiracies,  can  be  placed  on  writers  who  poison  the  pure  streams 
of  history,  in  such  plain  cases  as  this,  and  so  many  others  which  I 
have  exhibited  to  the  reader  r 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Fallacious  view  ofthe  sittiation  of  Ireland  for  forty  years  'previousiu 
the  Insitrrection  of  1641.  Depredations  on  private  property. 
Fimps,  spies,  and  informers.     Court  of  Wards. 

"  What  bas  been  said  of  the  cbief  is  Irue  of  tbe  inferior  officers.***Each 
in  his  province  exercising^  the  same  tyrann)^,  and  grinding  tbe  people  by  an 
oppression  the  raore  severely  felt  as  it  isneartbem,  and  exercised  by  base  and 
subordinate  persons." — Burke. 

IN  order  to  excite  a  deadly  abborrence  of  the  Irisb  Roman  Catbo- 
lics  for  tbe  insurrection,  whicb  is  so  generally  styled  "  the  execra- 
ble  rebellion  of  1641,"  nearly  all  of  the  writers  of  Irish  history  have 
drawn  such  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country  for  forty  years  pre- 
vious  to  that  lainentable  event,  as  would  almost  induce  a  reader  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  perfect  millenium  in  Ireland — that  the  go- 
vernment  was  mild  and  beneficent — that  life,  liberty,  property,  and 
tlie  exercise  of  religious  opinions,  were  as  well  secured  as  they  are 
at  present  in  tbe  United  States.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  Temple, 
Carte,  VVarner,  and  Leland,  have  left  on  record  to  this  effect,  hav- 
ing  already  made  copious  extracts  from  those  writers,  in  pp.  47,  48, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

So  far  as  regards  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catbolic  religion,  I 
have  fully  established  the  utter  falsehood  of  those  statements  by  the 
most  irrefragable  testimony  in  pp.  34,  35. 

On  the  subject  of  security  of  property,  I  might  refer  to  the  con- 
tents  of  Chapter  XI.  wherein  is  detailed  the  royal  rapine  of  James  I. 
which  alone  would  disprove  the  "  flattering  tale,"  and  show  how  dia- 
metrically  opposite  it  is  to  the  truth.*  But  the  subject  is  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  dismissed  without  further  proof.  For  shock- 
ing  as  were  those  proceedings,  and  rapacious  as  was  the  monarch  by 
whom  they  were  perpetrated,  the  sufferings  and  spoliations  expeii- 
enced  by  the  Irish,  from  individual  rapacity,  far  exceeded  them  in 
the  wide  scope  they  embraced,  which  was  the  whole  extent  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  They  who  were  too  poor  or  too  spiritless  to  engage  in  distantad- 
ventures,  courted  fortune  in  Ireland.  Under  pretence  of  improving 
the  king's  revenue  in  a  country  where  it  was  far  less  than  the  charge 
of  government,  they  obtained  commissions  of  inquiry  into  defective 
titles,  and  grants  of  concealed  lands  and  rents  belonging  to  the  crown ; 
tbe  great  benefit  of  which  was  generally  to  accrue  to  the  projector, 
whilst  the  king  had  but  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  conceal- 

*In  pp.  47  and  48,  I  have  slightly  glanced  at  the  spoliations  per- 
petrated  by  individuals,  under  various  lawless  and  unhallowed  pre- 
texts. 
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uient,  or  a  small  advance  of  rent.    Discoverers  were  fvery  where 

BUSILY  EMPLOYED  IN  FINDING  OUT  FLAWS  IN  MEn's  TITLES    TO    THEIR 

ESTATEs.  The  old  pipe-rolls  were  searched,  to  find  tl#  original  rents 
with  which  they  had  been  charged.  The  patent  roUs,  in  the  tower  of 
London,  were  ransacked  for  the  ancient  grants.  JSTo  means  of  industryt 
or  DEvicEs  ofcraft,  ivere  lefi  untried,  toforce  t/ie  possessors  to  accept 
of  new  grants  at  an  advancedrent.  In  general,  men  were  either  cou- 
scious  of  the  defects  in  their  titles,  or  alarmed  at  tke  trouhle  and  ex- 
pense  of  a  contest  with  the  crown,  ov  fearful  of  the  issue  of  such  a 
contest,  at  a  time,  and  in  a  country,  where  the  prerogative  washighiy 
strained,  and  strenuously  supported  by  the  judges.  These  inquiries, 
therefore,  commonly  ended  in  a  new  composition,  made  at  as  cheap 
a  rate,  and  as  easy  an  advauce  of  rent,  as  the  possessors  could  ob- 
tain."-^^^ 

"  In  several  ancient  grants,  there  had  been  a  reservation  of  rents 
to  the  crown.  Durlng  long  intervals  of  commotion,  the  king's  reve- 
nue  had  not  been,  nor  coukl  be,  regularly  collected ;  nor  had  such 
rents  been  put  in  charge,  by  his  officers,  for  ages.  Jicquittances  wer& 
noiv  demanded,  It  was  impossible  to  produce  them  ;  and  the 
failure  to  produce  them  was  pleaded  as  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  fairest  titles."*^^ 

"  J\*eedy  projectors  and  rapacious  courtiers  still  continued  the  scan- 
daloils  traffic  of  pleading  the  king^s  title  against  the  possessors  of  es* 
tates,  of  seizing  their  lands,  or  forcing  them  to  grievous  composi' 
tionsy*^^ 

Such  was  the  hideous  picture  exhibited  in  Ireland,  during  that  pe- 
riod,  which  the  world,  deluded  by  dishonest  writers,  of  great  but  un- 
served  celebrity,  has  been  universally  led  to  regard  as  "  a  blessed 
condition  of  peace  and  security.^^ 

The  land  was  covered  with  hosts  of  pimps,  spies,  and  informers, 
whose  eternal  employment  was  finding  flaws  in  the  titles  of  gentle- 
men's  estates,  and,  if  possible  ejecting  them,  in  which  they  were  con- 
stantly  countenanced  by  government ;  or,  if  they  failed  in  this  part  of 
the  project,  forcing  them  to  ruinous  compositions. 

Can  the  history  of  the  world  produce,  in  a  state  of  peace,  such  a 
hideous  order  ot  things  elsewhere.^  An  entire  nation  divided  into 
two  classes,  plunderers  and  plundered, — spies  and  informers,  and 
victims  of  their  malice  and  avarice !  What  scenes  of  distress  and 
wretchedness,  what  instances  of  rapine,  what  fraud,  whattrick,  what 
chicane,  what  forgery,  what  peijury,  must  have  taken  place  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  when  the  baleful  race  of  informers  and  "  discoverers 
were  every  where  busily  employed  in  finding  out  flaws  in  ?nen's  titles 
to  their  estatesJ^^  And  this  in  lord  Clarendon's  milleniuml  when 
"  whatsoever  their  land,  labour,  or  industry  produced  was  their 
own!"* 

Fastidious  readers  vvill  murmuratthe  constant  repetition  of  the  deve- 
lopment  of  the  errors  of  lord  Clarendon,  which  occurs  in  this  work. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?  If  fraud,  falsehood,  and  im- 
posture,  every  step  we  take,  cross  our  path,  must  we  pass  them  over 
unnoticed,  from  deference  to  that  fastidiousness,  which,  while  it  sub- 

*»«  Leland,  IT.  549.     -tie  Idem,  548.      iiTLeland,  TII.  15.     *  Supra,  page  48, 
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mits  clieerfully  to  the  eternal  repetition  of  falsehood,  aifects  to  be 
shocked  at  the  repetition  of  its  detection  ? 

"  Where  no^rant  appeared,  or  no  descent  or  conveyance  in  pur- 
suance  of  it  could  be  proved,  the  land  was  immediatehj  adjudgm  to 
belong  to  the  crown.  All  grants  of  the  crovvn  froin  the  first  year  of 
Edward  the  Second,  to  the  tenth  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  had  been  re- 
sumed  by  parliament ;  and  the  lands  of  all  absentees,  and  of  all  that 
had  been  expelled  by  the  Irish,  were,  by  various  acts,  again  vestedin 
the  crown,  which  impeached  almost  every  grant  qf  lands  antecedent 
to  that  period J n  Nor  did  later  grants  afford  a  full  securi- 
ty\\\*** Thiis  was  every  man^s  enjoyment  of  his  possessions  preca- 
rious  and  disputable  at  a  time  when  commissioners  ivere  awarded  to 
enquire  by  what  title  they  enjoyed  them.''^'^^^ 

I  have  asserted  that  this  system  of  rapine  was  more  oppressive 
than  that  of  James.  A  momenfs  reflection  will  satisfy  every  reader 
on  this  point.  That  miserable  king  only  spoiliated  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  island;  whereas  the  informers  harassed,  tricked,  and  preyed 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  remaining  nineteen-twentieths.  Carte, 
whose  testimony  on  this  point  will  not  be  questioned,  informs  us,  as 
already  stated,  '*there  were  few  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom,  who  had 
not  been,  some  time  or  other,  questioned  for  their  title,  or  disturbed 
in  the  possession  of  their  estates."* 

This  is  perfectly  natural ;  and  what  might  have  been  inferred  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  rulers,  even  were  history  silent  on  the  subject. 
The  experience  of  the  world  proves,  that  severe  laws  and  good  go- 
vernment  too  often  fail  to  repress  fraud  and  violence,  even  when  cor- 
poral  punishments  and  penalties  are  held  out  in  terrorem,  to  awe  the 
offenders,  But,  we  repeat,  when  a  government  assumes  the  aspect 
of  the  plunderer,  and  sets  the  alluring  example  of  spoliation  ;  when 
it  violates,  in  the  most  profligate  manner,  the  rights  of  property, 
held  by  regular  descent,  for  ages;  when,  with  sacrilegious  hand,  it 
tears  down  the  barriers  erected  by  law,  honour,  honesty,  andjustice  ; 
but,  more  particularly  than  all  the  rest,  when  it  divides  a  nati.on  into 
two  casts,  and  prostrates  one,  ticd  neck  and  heels,  at  the  feet  of  the 
other,  as  the  Helots  were  at  the  feet  of  the  Spartans, — the  native 
Irish,  previous  to  tlie  reformation,  at  those  of  the  successive  swarms 
of  needy  English  adventurers,  who  migrated  thither  for  the  purpose 
of  "  repairing  their  shattered  fortunes," — and,  subsequent  to  the  re- 
formation,  theRoman  Catholics  at  the  feet  of  the  miserable  oligarchy 
styVinE  itsolf  "  the  Protestant  ascendency  ;^^  what  can  be  the  result 
of  such  astate  of  things,  but  that  the  favoured  cast  will  be  base,  cor- 
rupt,  unjust,  and  tyrannical ;  and  violate,  as  they  generally  may  with 
impunity,  every  law  of  God  and  man,  to  the  oppression  of  the  de- 
gradedcast?  and  that  the  latter  forlorn  description  will  be  abject, 
timid,  crouching,  and  forccd  to  submit  to  every  indignity,  insult,  and 
depredation,t  or,  if  they  resist,  be  crushed,  with  added  weight,  to 
their  previous  sufteriiigs. 

t  Among  the  gricvances  whicli  are  so  pathetically  enumerated  in 
the  Remonstrance  of  thc  Catliolics  of  Ireland,  agreed  upon,  Marcli 

^isLelandj  II.  54-7,  •  Silpra,  page  50. 
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To  place  more  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  the  lawless  na- 
ture  ot  the  measures  adopted  to  dispossess  and  plunder  the  Irish,  I 
aanex  from  Carte  the  case  of  a  family*  persecuted  by  sir  William 


17,  1642,  the  following  is  applicable  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  preceding  extract  from  Leland  : 
"  The  procuring  of  false  inquisitions  upon  feigned  titles  of  their  es- 
tates,  against  many  hundred  years^  possession,  and  no  traverse  or  pe- 
tition  of  right  admitted  thereunto  ;  mdjurors,  denying  to  find  such 
officeSi  were  censured  even  to  public  infamy  and  ruin  of  their  estates; 
the  finding  thereof  being  againsttheir  consciences  and  their  evidences: 
and  nothing  must  stand  against  such  offices  taken  of  great  and 
considerable  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  letters  patents  under  the 
great  seal :  and  if  letters  patents  were  produced,  (as  in  most  cases 
they  were,)  none  must  be  allowed  valid,  nor  yet  sought  to  be  legally 
avoided  :  so  that  of  late  times,  by  the  underhand  working  of  Sir  Wif- 
liam  Parsons,  knight,  now  one  of  the  lords  justices  here,  and  the 
arbitrary  illegal  power  of  the  two  impeached  judges  in  Parliament, 
and  others  drawn  in  by  their  advice  and  counsel,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  letters  patents  ivere  avoided  in  one  morning  ;  which  course  con- 
tinued  until  all  the  patents  of  the  kingdom,  to  a  few,  were  by  theni 
and  their  associates  declared  void."*^^ 

*  "  One  case  in  truth  was  very  extraordinary,  and  contains  in  it  such 
a  scene  of  iniquity  and  cruelty,  that,  considered  in  all  its  circum- 
stances,  it  is  scarce  to  be  parallelQd  in  the  history  of  any  age  or  any 
country.  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh  Byrne,  lord  of  the  Byrnes  territory,  now 
called  the  Ranelagh,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  being  killed  in  arms, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  she,  by  her 
letters  to  Loftus  and  Gardiner,  then  lords  justices,  directed  letters 
patent  to  be  made  out  for  Phelira  Mac  Pheagh,  his  eldest  son,  to  have 
to  him  and  his  heirs  the  country  and  lands  of  wliich  his  father  Pheagh 
Mac  Hugh  died  seized. 

"  King  James  coming  to  the  crown  not  long  after,  did,  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  his  reign,  give  the  like  direction  for  passing  the  said  inhe- 
ritance  to  Phelim.  This  sir  Richard  Graham,  an  old  officer  in  the 
army,  endeavoured  to  obstruct;  and  in  order  thereto,  sued  out  a  com- 
mission,  directed  to  sir  William  Parsons  and  others,  to  enquire  into 
the  said  lands;  and  upon  the  inquisition  it  was  found  that  they  were 
the  inheritance  of  Pheagh  Mac  Hugh  Byrne,  father  to  Phelim,  and 
were  then  in  Phelim  Mac  Pheagh's  possession.  King  James  there- 
upon  by  a  second  letter  directed,  that  Ranelagh,  and  all  the  lands 
whereof  Phelim  Mac  Pheagh  and  Brian  his  son  and  heir  were  then 
seized,  should  be  passed  to  them  and  their  heirs  by  letters  patent; 
in  consequence  whereof,  another  office  was  taken,  in  which  the  lands 
were  found  as  in  the  former.  The  first  office,  however,  was  not  yet 
filed,  sir  Richard  Graham  having  opposed  it;  and,  by  his  interest,  and 
the  credit  of  a  general  book  which  he  produced,  got  possession  of  part 
of  Phelirn's  lands,  in  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  lord  deputy.  Sir 
James  Fitz  Piers  Fitzgerald  attempted  likewise  to  get  another  part 

^19  Carte,  m.  137, 
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Parsons  and  his  confederates,  which  isatolerably  fair  specimenofthe 
sjstem  generallj  pursued  for  the  purpose.  This  case  is  the  more  re- 
markable  and  sheds  the  stron^er  light  on  the  subject,  as  the  victims 
were  under  the  patronage  of  tlie  duke  of  Richmond,  which,  however, 

of  them  passed  to  him  upon  the  like  authority;  but  Bryan,  the  son,  in 
whose  possession  they  were,  complaining  of  it  at  the  council  table, 
sir  James's  patent  was  stayed. 

"  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Bryan  applied  himself  next  to  the 
king  for  redress  against  sir  Richard  Graham,  complaining  that,  con- 
trary  to  his  majesty's  letters,  part  of  his  lands  had  been  passed  tothe 
said  sir  Richard.  King  James  directed  the  cause  to  be  heard  at  the 
council-board  in  Ireland,  and  certificate  to  be  made  of  the  truth.  At 
the  hearing,  sir  Richard  alleged  that  the  lands  were  the  inheritance 
of  certain  freeholders,  and  not  of  Phelim  and  his  ancestors;  and  a  com- 
mission  was  ordered  for  examining  witnesses  upon  this  fact.  The 
council  certified  the  king  of  their  proceedings,  and  sir  Richard  Gra- 
ham,  or  an  agent  duly  authoiized  by  him,  was  required  to  repair 
into  England.  Sir  Richard  sent  his  son  William,  who  thought  to  get 
Brj-^an^s  appeal  dismissed  by  the  help  of  theduke  ofBuckingham,and 
preferred  a  petition  to  the  king,  which  the  duke  seconded.  But  the 
duke  of  Richmond  being  present,  and  knowing  the  case,  acquainted 
his  majesty  with  the  true  state  of  the  matter. 

"  The  king  thereupon  referred  the  hearino;and  determinlng  of  itto 
the  two  dukes,  who  appointed  sir  Dudley  Norton,  sir  Francis  An- 
nesly,  sir  Henry  Bourchier,  and  Mr.  Richard  Hudson,  one  of  the 
king's  learned  counsel  for  the  afFairs  of  Ireland,  to  hear  the  matter 
and  certify  the  fact.  When  the  cause  was  heard  before  thesecommis- 
sioners,  sir  William  Parsons  produced  before  them  a  book  of  hisown 
writing,  calculated  to  prove  the  lands  in  question  to  be  the  inheritance 
of  freeholders,  contrary  to  the  office  which  had  been  found  before  sir 
William  himself,  and  the  other  which  had  been  taken  (as  is  said 
above)  in  virtue  of  king  James's  second  letter.  But  the  commissioners 
giving  more  credit  to  those  offices  tlian  to  his  book,  sir  William  and 
Mr.  Graham  seeing  that  matters  were  likely  to  go  in  favour  of  Phe- 
iim,  started  an  objection,  which  effectually  prevented  a  final  deter- 
mination  of  the  dispute. 

"  It  was  a  fetch  indeed  that  could  not  fail  of  success;  for  they  un- 
dertook,  with  the  assistance  of  lord  Esmond  and  Redmond  Mac 
Pheagh,  to  entitle  the  king  to  the  lands  or  the  greatest  part  qf  them, 
and  to  prove  that  they  were  really  vested  in  the  croum.  This  imme- 
diately  stopped  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  who  wouhl  give 
no  sentence  in  a  case  where  the  crown  was  concerned,  the  right  where- 
of  they  had  no  authority  todetermine. 

"  Propositions  for  the  benefitand  service  of  the  prince  are  always 
favourably  received,  and  a  commission  was  easily  obtained,  empow- 
ering  sir  William  Parsons  and  others  to  enquire  of  the  said  lands. 
Bryan  acquainting  the  duke  of  Richmorul  with  this,  his  grace  wrote 
himself  to  the  lord  deputy,  and  engaged  the  king  and  council  of  Eng- 
,land  to  send  directions  to  him  to  stay  the  commission.  Notwithstand- 
ing  whichthe  commissioners  went  on  with  it,  andan  office  wasfound 
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was  not  sufficient  to  afford  them  shelter  from  the  lawless  violence  of 
their  persecutors.  How  deplornble,  then,  must  have  been  the  case  of 
the  thousands,  exposed  to  similar  persecution,  uushielded  bj  the  pro- 
tection  of  any  powerful  patron  ! 

that  all  the  said  lands  were  the  inheritance  of  Plieagh  Mac  Hugh, 
(Phelim's  father,)  who  died  in  rebellion.  But  as  queen  Elizabeth 
had  afterwards  granted  them  to  Phelim  and  his  heirs,  and  the  king 
had  confirmed  the  same  bj  his  letters,  this  office  needed  not  have 
hindered  the  passing  of  them  to  Phelim  and  Brjan,  who  were  bj  those 
letters  entitled  to  Pheagh's  whole  inheritance. 

"  This,  however,  could  not  be  obtained,  the  lands  being  intended 
to  pass  into  other  hands.  Brjan  acquainted  the  king  with  thesepro- 
ceedings  and  intentions,  and  got  his  niajestj's  letter  to  the  lord  de- 
putj  and  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  directing  that  none  of  the  said 
lands  should  pass  bj  letters  patents,  lea^se,  or  otherwise,  till  the  mat- 
ter  was  heard  at  the  council  table  in  England.  It  happened  unlucki- 
Ij  for  Brjan,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  went  for  Spain  beforesir 
Dudlej  Norton  and  the  other  commissioners  had  made  their  report; 
and  was  so  taken  up  after  his  return,  that  he  could  not  meet  the 
duke  of  Richmond  to  settle  and  decide  the  aftair;  but  he  had  a  much 
greater  misfortune  in  the  sudden  death  of  the  latter,  which  happened 
soon  after;  and  left  Phelim  and  Brjan  without  a  patron  in  the  court 
"of  England. 

"  Their  enemies  soon  made  an  advantage  of  it,  and  sir  William 
Parsons  got  the  lord  deputy^s  ivarrant  to  the  skeriff  of  IVicJdow,  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  part  of  their  lands.     Tlie  sheriff*  according- 
1  j  gave  sir  William  possession  of  that  part  which  Phelim  enjojed; 
but  Brjan  still  kept  the  other  part  which  was  in  his  own  hands.  Lord 
Esmond  thereupon  sent  for  him,  and  would  have  persuaded   him  to 
refer  the  matter  to  his  decision,  which  Brjan  dec\\nei\ ,  knoivinj^  that 
his  lordship  was  a  confederate  with  his  adversary  ;  as  appeared  af- 
terwards,  when  that  lord  and  sir  William  Parsons  shared  his  lands 
between  them!   This  refusal  lord  Esmond  resented,  and  sir  VVilliam 
Parsons  afterwards  sued  Brjan  in  the  Exchequer  for  the  lands  of 
which  he  still  retained  the  possession,  but  his  bill  was  dismissed. 
Lord  Esmond,  however,  persisted  in  troubling  him  for  those  verj 
lands,  but  Brjan  maintaining  his  right,  he  and  his  brother  Turlogh 
were  bj  their  adversaries  practices  committed  close  prisoners  to  Diib- 
lin  castle  on  March  13,  1625,  uponthe  information  of  Thomas  Archer 
and  Dermot  Mac  Griffin,  Cahir  Mac  Edmond  Mac  Art,  and  Turlogh 
Duffe,  all  three  of  the  name  of  Cavenagh.    This  last  had  formerlj 
plundered  one  of  Phelim's  tenants'  houses,  and  carried  off  the  man's 
wife  and  cows.  Phelim  belng  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  of  the  quorum, 
upon  his  tenanfs  complaint  issued  a  warrant  to  apprehend  Turlogh 
Duffe,  who  fled  first  into  the  countj  of  Catherlogh,  and  from  thence 
into  that  of  Kilkennj,  where  he  was  apprehended  ;  and  then  bj  waj 
of  revenge  and  to  save  his  life  accused  Brjan  and  his  brother  Tur- 
logh.     Jircher  did  not  so  readily  submit  to  be  an  evidence ;  he  was 
first  miserably  torturedH  !  put  naked  on  a  burning  gridiron  I .'  I  then 
on  a  brand-iron,  and  burnt  with  gun-poivder  under  his  buttocks  and 
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"  He  who  could  not  establish  the  right  of  his  possessions,  clearly 
and  indisputably,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  and  had  no  way  but 
to  compound  on  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain,  and  to  get  a  new  grant 
ofhis  estate."*^^ 

flanks ! ! !  and  at  last  siiffered  the  strapado  till  he  was  forced  to  accuse 
Uie  two  brothers! ! !  and  then  he  obtained  his  pardonH  Dermot  Mac 
Griffin  and  Cahir  Mac  Art,  were  afterwards  executed  at  Kilkenny, 
declaring  at  the  hour  of  death  that  they  had  acciised  Bryan  and  Tur- 
logh  Byrne  falsly,  Such  were  the  witnesses  that  deposed  against 
them;  yet  on  their  informations  two  bills  were  preferred  against 
them,  and  tivo  several  grand  juries  at  Catherlogh,  not  finding  the 
bills,  ivere prosecuted in  the  Star-chamber,  andjined!!! 

"  The  two  brothers,  however,  were  still  kept  close  prisoners,  till  the 

20th  of  August  foliowing,  when  Turlogh  was  enlarged  upon  bail  to 

appear  on  ten  days  warning :  and  Bryan  was  allowed  the  liberty  of 

the  house.    This  still  disabling  him  from  taking  care  of  his  affairs,  he 

petitioned  the  council,  who  referring  the  matter  to  lord  Aungier  and 

the  lord  chief  justice,  Bryan  was  set  at  liberty  on  Christmas  eve,  but 

bound  to  appear  in  court  the  first  day  of  the  next  term.  He  appeared 

accordingly,  and  nothing  was  alieged  against  him;  yet  the  lord  chief 

justice  was  for  binding  him  over  to  the  term  following.     Bryan  op- 

posed  this,  urging  that  it  was  the  motion  of  his  adversaries,  and  in- 

tended  only  to  keep  him  from  following  his  business ;  and  desired  he* 

might  be  bound  over  to  appear  in  Michaelmas  term,  which  would  al- 

low  him  time  enough  to  go  to  England,  and  prosecute  his  affair  there. 

So  much  time  was  not  thought  proper  to  be  allowed  him,  and  he  was 

bound  to  appear  upon  ten  days  notice.     This  was  still  thought  too 

much  liberty  for  a  man  to  enjoy,  who  was  supported  in  his  cause  by 

two  letters  which  king  Charles,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 

and  the  committee  for  Irish  affairs,  had  sent  over  to  the  lord  deputy 

for  passing  the  lands  to  Phelim  and  his  son ;  though  the  great  person 

who  had  got  possession  ofthem,  stillfound  meansto  prevent  theeffect 

of  those  letters.     And  therefore  a  new  persecution  was  set  on  foot; 

and  Bryan  and  Turlogh  appearing  upon  summons,  were  again  on 

November  2,  1627,  committed  close  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Dublinf 

loaded  with  irons^  without  any  dietfrom  his  majesty,  or  leavefor  any 

friend  to  visit  or  relieve  them^  though  in  the  presence  of  the  constable 

and  his  son.     This  was  done  upon  the  information  of  Art  Mac  Cahir 

Cavenagh,  who  being  condemned  at  Catherlogli  assizes  was  prevailed 

with  to  accuse  the  two  brothers,  but  being  afterivards  executed  there 

pursuant  to  his  sentence,  declared  at  his  execution  to  the  sheriff,  Mr. 

Patrick  Esmond^  (a  brother  of  lord  Esmond^s,)  that  he  had  accused 

the^n  falsely  !  and  desired  him  to  certify  the  lord  deputy  of  it.    Their 

adversaries,  however,  resolved  to  go  on,  and  to  involve  the  three  other 

brothers  and  their  father  Phelim  in  the  same  common  accusation  of 

relieving  and  keeping  companie  with  one  Morrogh  Baccogh  Kavenagh, 

who  had  for  his  crimes  been  banished  for  seven  years,  and  returning 

before  the  term  expired,  was  kiiled  in  making  resistance  against 

^"  Lelanil,  U.  547. 
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To  the  evidence  here  stated,  to  prove  the  utter  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty  during  the  millenium  so  glowingly  pourtrayed  by  Temple,  Cla- 
rendon,  Leland,  and  Warner,  I  might  make  copious  additions — but 
I  forbear,  presuming  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation — as  the 
point  is,  I  trust,  fully  established,  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy. 

those  that  attempted  to  appiehend  them.     Morrogh  was  guilty  of 

a   contempt   in   returning ;    but  yet  was  under  the  king's  protec- 

tion ;   so  that  it  was  neither  felony  nor  treason  to  converse  with 

him  ;  neither  had  Phelim  or  his  son  ever  known  or  seen  the  man ;  yet 

this,  in  defect  of  another,  was  to  serve  for  the  matter  of  their  accusa- 

tion,  probably  because  it  best  suited  the  witnesses  who  were  to  be 

suborned,  and  being  of  a  private  nature  wrfs  the  less  liable  to  be  re- 

futed.     Phelim  and  his  sons  had  been  zealous  in  apprehending  Bryan 

Kavenagh,   (Morroo;h's  brother,)  and  two  others  concerned  with  him 

in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Ponte,  for  which  they  were  executed ;  which 

rendered  it  not  very  likely  that  Phelim  should  correspond  familiarly 

or  criminally  with  Morrogh  ;  but  naturally  enough  led  people  to  think, 

that  the  latter^s  relations  might,  out  of  a  spirit  nf  a  revenge,  be  the 

more  easily  draivn  to  sivear  any  thing  that  would  do  mischief  to  the 

former^  especially  ivhen  it  woidd  be  the  means  of  saving  their  llves. 

Lord  Esmond  had  then  in  prison  one  of  Morrogh's  nephews,  who  was 

w  ith  him  when  he  was  killed,  and  had  been  in  rebellioii.     He  sent 

this  man  to  Dublin  to  accuse  Phelim  and  his  sons,  which  the  threats 

of  being  hanged,  and  the  promise  of  life  and  pardon,  prevailed  with 

him  to  do.    James  Mac  Elife,  brother-in-law  to  Morrogh,  and  Bryan 

Kavenagh,  was  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose.    One  Nicholas 

Notter,  a  notorious  thief,  had  been  prosecuted  so  hard  by  Phelini  for 

stealingseven  cows  and  fivegarrons  from  his  tenants,that  he  was  forced 

to  fly  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  two  indictments  for  those  thefts 

were  found  against  him;  but  being  afterwards  condemned  for  a  rob- 

bery  in  the  north,   he  icas  sent   back  to  Dublin   to  purchase  hv» 

iife  by  accusing  Phelim  and  his  sons  ;  for  which  he  was  likewise  re- 

warded  with  apparel  and  other  necessaries.    Gerald  Mac  Fardorogh, 

brother-in-law  to  Shane  Bane,  (who  being  in  rebellion  was  apprehended 

by  Phelim's  son  Hugh,  and  executed,)  had  been  at  the  last  ient  assizes 

prosecuted  by  Phelim  for  robbing  his  house ;  and  being  put  in  irons^ 

in  the  castle  of  Dublinfor  another  crime  which  he  confessed^  was  got 

tojoin  in  the  accusation.    Edmund  Duffe  had  been  prosecuted  by  Mrs. 

Woiverston,  Pheliin's  daughter,  and  condemned  for  burglary ;  he  was 

fifterwards  carried  to  the  gallows,  and  being  ready  to  be  turned  off\ 

promised  to  uccuse  Phelim,  and  was  savedfrom  executionl    Lisagh 

Duff  Mac  Laghlin,  a  common  thief,  had  at  the  last  Wicklow  assizes 

upon  the  prosecution  of  Luke  Byrne,  Phelim's  nephew,  for  stealing 

an  horse,  been  condemned  ;  butwas,  on  his  accusing  Phelim,  set  at  li- 

bertyli  Such  w^ere  the  witnesses  made  use  of  in  this  affair;  none  of 

which  were  produced  in  person!!!  and  yet  it  was  resolved  to  find  a 

bill  against  Phelim  and  his  five  sons  at  Wicklow  assizes,  upon  the 

bare  reading  of  these,  or  some  of  these  fellows  examinations,  which 

(as  the  men  could  speak  only  Irish,)   were  most  of  them  taken  by  sir 

Henry  Belling's  and  Mr.  Graham's  interpretations.  The  lord  chicrjus- 
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I  shall  close  this  chapter,  with  another  enormous  grievance,  which 
degraded  and  dishonoured  the  farnilies  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and 
geiitrj,  and  caused  grcat  depredation  on  their  estates,  I  mean  that 
rapacious  and  opjressive  tribunal,  styled 

tice,  upon  sight  of  the  evidence,  expressed  a  doubt,  whether  the  jury 
would  credit  it ;  upon  which  sir  Henry  Belling  pressed  him  to  sign  the 
bill,  and  said  he  would  undertake  that  the  jury  should  find  it.  Proper 
measures  indeed  were  taken  for  it,  and  lord  Esmond  had  got  Piers  Sex- 
ton,  who  had  married  hisniece,and  wasatenant  to  sir  Wiliiam  Parsons, 
to  be  made  high  sherifF  for  the  job;  though  he  had  no  such  freehold  as 
would  by  statute  qualify  him  for  serving  that  office.  A  grand  jury  was 
impannelled;  sirJamesFitz,PiersFitzgerald,amorfa^enmi/ojP/ie/im 
and  hisfamily^  and  wlio  had  apromise  of  part  of  Phelim^s  estate,  or  an 
equivalent  in  lieu  ihereof,  ivas  theforeman,  though  he  had  no  land  in 
the  county! !  Sir  Uenry  Belling^  who  had  actually  got  possession  of 
part  of  the  said  estate^  was  the  secondH  most  of  the  rest  were  not 
freeholdersH  and  all  of  them  allied  to,  or  dependants  on  lord  Esmond^ 
sir  William  Parsons^  and  others^  who  had  interest  in  Phelim^s estateH 
'Tis  no  wonder  that  such  a  jury  found  the  bill,  which  was  followed 
two  days  after  by  the  death  of  Phelim's  wife,  who  expired  of  griefto 
see  her  husband's  and  children's  lives  and  fortunes  put  into  such 
hands,  and  exposed  to  such  imminent  danger.  She  was  buried  at 
Wicklov/,  and  her  body  dug  up  three  weeks  afterwards.  Though  the 
grand  jury  had  thus  found  the  bill,  yet  other  witnesses  were  neces* 
sary  for  thetrial  of  the  parties.  Sir  Henry  Belling,  fwho  never  stuck 
at  any  practice  however  execrahle  to  carry  his  point,J  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  (son  of  sir  Richard)  Graham  wiio  had  got  into  possession  of  part 
of  Phelim's  estate  of  Cosha,  undertook  the  finding  of  them.  They 
were  both  of  them  provosts  martial,  and  exerted  all  the  power  of 
their  post  for  that  purpose.  ^Tis  almost  incredible  what  a  number  of 
persons  they  took  upy  and  detained  in  close  prison  for  weeks  and 
months  together,  soliciting  them  all  the  while  with  promises  of  re- 
wardy  and  threats  of  hardships,  even  of  death  itself  to  accuse  the  gen- 
tlemen  whose  inheritance  they  wanted  to  seize  !  !  Some  they  put  to  the 
rack!!  others  they  tried  and  condemned  by  martial  law,  ata  time  when 
the  courts  ofjustice  were  sitting!  !  Some  of  the  latter  who  were  ex- 
ecuted  at  Dublin,  as  Shane  0'TooIe,  Laghlin  0'CIune  Cahir  Glasse 
and  his  brother,  declared  at  their  death,  in  the  hearing  of  thousands, 
that  they  were  executcd  because  they  could  not  accuse  Phelim  and  his 
sons! !  and  the  like  declarations  were  made  by  others  who  sujfered  in 
the  country  !  ! 

"  Some  friends  of  the  persecuted  gentlemen,seeing  by  how  infamous 
and  detestabie  methods  their  lives  and  estates  were  attacked,  made 
application  in  tiieir  behaif  to  the  king  and  council  in  England,  with 
such  success,  that  a  commissiQp  was  sent  over  to  enquire  into  the  af- 
fair.  Thc  cluef  of  tliose  friends  who  tlius  interposed  was  sir  Francis 
Annesley,  afterwards  lord  Mountnorris;  and  this,  (as  far  as  I  can 
find,)  seems  to  me  the  oniy  ground  of  the  imputation  laid  upon  him 
by  a  noble  historian,  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  deputies  of  Ireland, 
aud  of  attacking  them  for  their  administration,  as  soon  as  they  left 
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The  Court  of  Wards, 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  exercise  of  the  energies,  the  talents, 
and  the  industrj  of  mankind,  results  from  that  holy  regard  to  ofF- 
spring,  which  pervades  all  animated  nature,  not  excepting  the  most 
ferocious  tenants  of  the  woods ;  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
impelling  motives  of  man  and  beast;  and  is  wiselj  implanted  by 
our  Creator  for  the  best  purposes.  Men  of  genuine  parental  feelings 
]abour,  with  at  least  as  much  zeal,  to  secure  independence  and  hap- 
piness  for  their  offspring,  as  for  their  own  proper  advantage.  But  as 
if  nothing  holy  or  sacred  could  escape  the  violence  and  virulence  of 
the  Irish  administration,  in  its  dire  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  this  inherent  and  in- 
stinctive  principle,  by  the  establishment  of  the  court  of  wards,  where- 
by  the  heirs  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry  were,  on  the  decease  of 
their  parents,  placed  under  the  care  of  some  court  parasite,  orperson 
who  bribed  the  administration,  and  thus  purchased  the  guardianship. 
Lord  Orrery  remarks,  that  the  objections  to  the  court  of  wards  were, 
that  "  no  man  would  iabour  for  a  child,  who,  for  aiight  he  knows, 
may  be  sold  like  cattle  in  the  market,  even  to  those  ivho  will  give 
most :  for,"  adds  he,  "such  abuses  have  been  too  often  commit- 
TED  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  bounties  of  the  king."^'^*  This 
statement  from  lord  Orrery,  of  the  situation  of  the  children  of  the  Ro- 
nian  Catholics,  who  were  "  sold  in  the  market^^  to  the  highest  bidder, 
deserves  the  most  marked  attention  ;  and  coming  from  the  pen  of  a 
most  rancorous  enemy,  establishes  this  point  beyond  controversy,  and 
exhibits  a  species  of  oppression  of  which  probably  the  world  has  be- 
held  few  examples. 

Independent  of  the  education  of  the  heirs,  the  court  of  wards  had 
a  control  over  their  marriage,  of  which  they  made  a  most  iniquitous 
use ;  and  frequently  degraded  and  dishonoured  them,  by  selling 
ihem  to  persons  wholly  unsuitable  in  point  of  character  and  family.* 

'•ss^  99999)9  999)9  ^^s^ 

♦he  government.  The  commission  was  directed  to  the  lord  primate 
of  Ireland,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  lord 
chief  justice  and  sir  Arthur  Savage,  who  sate  upon  it  day  after  day 
for  a  fortnight  together  in  the  latter  end  of  November  and  the  begin- 
ningof  December,  1628,  taking  the  depositions  of  a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  wherein  the  truth  of  the  above  mentioned  circumstances 
of  this*  prosecution  fully  appeared,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  William 
Eustace  of  Castlemartyn,  (father  to  sir  Maurice  Eustace,  afterwards 
iord  chancellor,)  and  other  unexceptionable  persons.  This  restored 
^he  gentlemen  to  their  liberty,  though  not  to  their  estate,  a  considera- 
ble  part  whereof,  particularly  the  manor  of  Carrick,  in  the  Ranelaghs, 
had  been  during  their  imprisonment  passed  to  sir  William  Parsons 
by  a  patent  dated  the  4th  of  August.  4  Car."*^^ 

*  "  The  wardship  and  marriage  of  the  heir  were  likewise  reserved 
to  the  crown.  These  lands  and  wardships  were  usually  granted  to  fa- 
vourites,  and  men  of  power  and  intevest,  who,  though  they  gave  se- 
curity  to  the  court  of  wards  to  take  care,  as  well  of  the  education  and 

«1  Orrery,  I.  59..  4:»  Carte,  I.  27. 
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In  the  Trim  Remonstrance,  the  Roman  Catholics  make  the  most 
severe  complaints  against  the  exactions,  injustice,  and  oppression  of 
this  court.  nhereby  "  the  heirsof  Catholic  noblemen  and  otlier  Catho- 
lics  were  most  cruellj  and  tyrannically  dealt  vvithal,  destroyed  in 
their  estates,  and  bred  in  dissoluteness  and  ignorance."* 

The  ostensible  object  of  this  iniquitous  and  oppressive  court,  was 
to  educate  the  heirs  of  the  great  Catholic  families  in  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  thus  "  prevent  the  groivth  of  Popery  .'"t  and  their  efforts 
to  accomplish  this  grand  object,  reconciled  the  zealots  of  that  period 

maintenance  of  the  heir,  as  of  the  good  condition  of  the  estate,  too 
often  neglected  both ;  destroyed  the  woods,  and  committed  horrible 
waste  upon  the  lands  ;  brought  up  the  heir  in  ignorance,  and  in  a 
mean  manner  unworthy  of  his  quality  ;  and,  SELLING  HIS  PER- 
SON  TO  THE  BEST  BIDDER,  matched  him  unequalty  in  point  of 
birth  and  fortune,  as  well  as  disagreeabiy  with  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter^  qualities,  and  Jigure  of  the  person  that  ivas  picked  out  to  be  the 
comjjanion  of  his  life  !  1  "*^^ 

^  Extract  from  the  Remonsirance  of  the  Catholics  of  Jreland,  pre- 
sented  to  his  majesty^s  commissioners  at  Trim,  March  17, 1642. 

The  fourth  item  of  their  grievances,  was 

"  The  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  unlawful  proceedings  of  the  said  sir 
William  Parsons,  and  one  of  the  said  impeached  judges,  and  their 
adherents  and  instruments  in  the  court  of  wards,  and  the  many  vvil- 
fully  erroneous  decrees  and  judgments  of  that  court,  by  which  the 
heirs  of  Catholic  noblemen  and  other  Catholics  were  most  cruelly  and 
tyrannically  dealt  withal ;  destroyed  in  their  estates,  and  bred  in  dis- 
soluteness  and  ignorance ;  their  parents''  debts  unsatisfied ;  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  left  wholly  unprovided  for  ;  the  ancient 
appearing  tenure  of  mesne  lords  unregarded  ;  estates  valid  in  law,  and 
made  for  valuable  considerations,  avoided  against  law  ;  and  the  whole 
landfilledup  with  thefrequent  swarms  of  escheators^  feodaries,  pur- 
suivants,  and  others^  by  authority  of  that  court.^^*^* 

t  "  Another  main  part  of  the  regal  authority  was  the  wards,  which 
anciently  the  crown  took  into  their  own  management.  Our  kings  vvere, 
according  to  the  first  institution,  the  guardians  of  the  wards.  They 
bred  them  up  in  their  courts,  and  disposed  of  them  in  marriage  as 
they  thought  fit.  Afterwards  they  compounded  o^;  forgave  thfem ;  or 
gave  them  to  some  branches  of  the  family,  or  to  provide  the  younger 
children.  But  they  proceeded  in  this  very  gently :  and  the  chief  care 
after  the  reformation  was  to  breed  the  wards  protestants.  Still  all 
were  under  a  great  dependance  by  this  means.  Muc!i  money  was  not 
raised  this  waj :  but  families  were  often  at  mercy^  and  were  used  ac- 
cording  to  their  behaviour.  KingJames  granted  these  generaliy  to  his 
servants  and  favourites ;  and  they  made  the  most  of  tliem  ;  so  tliat 
whut  was  before  a  dependance  on  the  croivn,  and  was  moderateiy 
compounded  for,  became  then  a  most  ejcacting  oppression^  by  wliicli 
severai  famities  were  ritiwet/."^-^ 

«23  Carte,  H.  248.         <2,i  piovvdcn,  I.  App.  84.        425  Burnet,  I.  16. 
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to  the  infraction  of  all  tlie  princlples  of  justice  and  equity,  andto  the 
demoralization  and  ruin  of  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  care. 

In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  injustice  and  oppression  of  this  court, 
it  was  entirelj  illegal  and  unconstitutional — no  law  having  everbeen 
passed  to  sanction  it — and  it  having  been  wholly  unknown  in  Ireland, 
till  the  14th  jear  of  the  reign  of  James  I.*  when  it  was  arbitrarily  es- 
tablished  by  a  mere  act  of  state,  that  is,  the  privy  council  of  Ireland. 
In  England,  it  had  been  established  by  law,  and  under  some  restric'- 
tions  which  mitigated  its  oppression.  In  Ireland  it  was  under  no  con- 
trol  or  restraint,  and  its  operation  vvas  inexpressively  vexatious  and 
rapacious. 

*"  They  urged  a^^ainst  the  court  of  wards,  thatz7  ivas  a  new  court 
never  knoum  in  Ireland  till  14  Jac;  tliatit  had  no  warrantfrom  any 
law  or  statuteJ!  whereas  that  of  England  was  erected  by  act  of  pai*- 
liament;  that  the  subject  was  extremely  oppressed  thereby,  through 
the  multitude  of  informations  against  all  freeholders  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  without  any  limitation  of  time ;  the  frequent  courts  of 
escheators  and  feodaries,  the  destruction  ofthe^tenures  of  mesne  lords 
by  illegal  finding  of  them  to  be  in  capite,  the  sale  of  icards^  the  icant 
of  provision  for  the  portions  of  younger  children,  whereby  they  pe- 
rished  or  took  ill  courses,  and  the  non-payment  of  dehts;  that  the 
wards  ivere  neglected,  and  ivhilst  the  officers  of  the  court  raised  vast 
fortunes  to  themselves,  the  king  did  not  receive  one  shilling  advantas^e 
for  twenty  times  the  damage  done  his  people ;  that  they  did  not  de- 
sire  any  dinnnution  of  his  majesty's  profit,  but  were  willing  that  the 
personal  service  should  on  all  occasions  be  performed,  and  a  course 
taken,  as  well  for  securing  that  service  and  the  king's  revenue,  as  for 
the  preservation  of  heirs  and  orphans,  and  the  satisfaction  of  credi' 
tor.s."*-6 

«^ecarte,  I.  517. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Graces.  Solemn  contract  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Irish  Ronian 
Catholic  subjects.  Faithfully  fuljilled  hy  the  Irish.  Perjidiously 
violated  by  Charles, 

"  Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona  ferenles." 

IN  page  54  I  have  slij»;htly  glanced  at  the  "  graces"  as  they  are 
mcorrectlj  termed  by  all  the  writers  of  Irish  history,  duringthe  reign 
of  Charles  I.  They  require  further  development,  as  they  form  a 
very  important  item  at  that  period — but  although  repeatedly  referred 
to  and  discussed,  they  are  no  where  to  be  found  fully  detailed,  ex- 
cept  in  lord  StrafFord's  letters,  where  they  are  given  at  fiull  length. 

These  "  graces"  merely  meant  the  removal  of  various  grievances, 
some  of  them  highly  oppressive,  under  which  the  nation  had  long 
groaned.  Not  one  of  them,  in  strict  parlance,  could,  with  propriety, 
be  styled  a  "  a  grace"  or  favour.  They  were  were  all  mere  acts  of 
justice. 

However,  the  Irish  as  a  premium  for  them,  had  pledged  them- 
selves  to  remit  150,000  pounds*  which  they  had  loaned  to  the  king. 
and  to  furnish  three  subsidies,  each  of  40,000  pounds  in  the  three 
succeeding  years.  This  was  as  fair  a  contract  as  was  ever  made,  and 
vas  religiously  carried  into  effect  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

* "  The  humble  petition  of  your  majesty's  subjects,  appointed 
agents  to  prefer  certain  humble  requests  and  petitions  to  your  high- 
ness,  in  the  behalf  of  your  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
"  Humbly  sheweth ; 

"That  your  majesty's  suppliants  did,  in  behalf  of  your  subjects  of 
Ireland,  offer  unto  your  majesty  to  remit  and  release  unto  your  high- 
ness  150,000^.  or  thereabouts,  alreadyborrowed  from  them,  or  paid  to 
your  majesty's  army  there ;  and  further  to  grant  three  subsidies,  to 
be  paid  in  the  next  three  years,  which  humble  offers  your  petitioners 
are  now  duly  authorized  to  make;  as  also  to  present  certain  humble 
requests  to  your  highness,  according  to  the  instructions  given  them  of 
your  majesty's  faithful  subjects  of  your  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  which 
offers,  though  they  do  not  extend  to  that  greatness  as  from  your 
]iighness's  other  more  flourishing  kingdoms,  may  be  expected,  yet, 
considering  the  state  and  poverty  of  the  said  kingdom,  they  are  as 
much  as  the  subjects  are  possibly  able  to  afford  at  this  time."'*^' 

Charles  evaded  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  contract  by  the 
FoUowing  disgraceful  manoeuvre. 

427  RuBhworth,  U.  17. 
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The  graces  were  to  be  digested  by  the  Irish  parliament  into  acts 
which  were  to  be  ratified  in  the  usual  form,  by  the  British  privy 
council.  Lord  Faulkland,  the  then  Irish  deputy,  accordingly  sum- 
moned  a  parliament  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  con- 
tract  into  efFect :  but,  by  two  acts,  passed  under  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth,  it  was  ordained  that  no  parliament  should  be  held  in 
Ireland,  without  "  license  obtained  of  his  majesty,  under  the  great 
seal  of  England ;"  and  with  this  formality  lord  Faulkland  had  not  com- 
plied,  very  probably  as  Leland  intimates,*  by  collusion  between  the 
monarch  and  his  deputy.  The  privy  council  of  England,  determined 
not  to  waive  any  of  their  privileges,  applied  to  the  bench  of  judges 
for  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  who  pronounced  the  summons  illegal 
and  void.t 

.  The  laxity  of  the  early  writers  or  compilers  of  history  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  dates,  renders  it  difficult  to  fix  the  chronology  of  these  facts 
with  accuracy.  It  shall  be  done  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  commission  to  the  Irish  agents  who  carried  on  the  negotiation, 
is  dated  August,  1627;  and  they  arrived  in  London  in  September  of 
tliat  year. 

The  negotiation  probably  lasted  two  months.  I  cannot  find  the  date 

— -^s>»«®®®®®««3«^s» 

*  At  every  step  of  our  progress  through  the  Irish  history,  we  have 
lo  lament  and  censure  the  disingenuousness  of  the  writers— -the  sup- 
pressio  veri — the  lenity  they  extend  to  the  oppressors  of  Ireland,and 
the  severity  with  which  they  animadvert  on  the  guilt,  real  or  suppos- 
ed,  of  the  Irish.  This  is  a  striking  case.  Charles,  we  have  seen,  made 
a  fair  contract  with  his  Irish  subjects.  They  honourably  performed 
their  part.  An  informality  prevented  his  immediate  compliance.  That 
informality  it  was  in  his  power  to  remove,  in  the  manner  stated  in 
the  text :  and  his  failure  to  adopt  this  measure,  was  as  base  and  as 
fraudulent,  as  it  would  have  been  for  a  private  person,  who  had  sold 
a  house,  or  a  piece  of  land,  and  received  the  price,  to  refuse  to  make 
the  deed,  or  convey  the  property.  And  how  does  Leland  record  tliis 
shameful  fact?  Why  he  smoothly  informs  us,  that  "  the  king's  sin" 
ceHty  appeared  at  least  suspicioiis.**^-^  And  further :  "  The  king  stood 
engaged,  that  his  graces  should  be  confirmed  by  a  law  of  parliament : 
and  tlie  insincerity  of  his  professions  ivas  not  yet  completely  disco- 
vered.^^*^^  Had  such  a  transaction  taken  place  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish,  all  thepowers  of  language  would  have  been  exhausted  to  brand 
them  with  infamy. 

t  Extract  from  the  Opinion  ofthe  Judges. 

"  We  have  taken  into  our  consideration,  the  lord  deputy's  com- 
mission,  wherein  he  hath  power  giveiihim  tosummon  theparliament; 
but  that  is  limited  to  be  according  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  customs 
of  that  kingdom,  and  with  the  king's  consent  firsthad,  and  not  other- 
wise ;  which  hath  not  been  observed  in  the  summons  of  this  intended 
parliament,  in  anyof  the  points  before-mentioned;  and  therefore  this 
S2immons,  nottvithstanding  that  power,  is  illegal  and  void.^^*^^ 

428  Leland,  II.  ^70.  •  -09  idem,  in.  3,  130  Rushworth,  II.  29. 
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of  Lord  FaulklantVs  summons ;  but  the  parliament  was  to  have  met 
in  November,  1628.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  is  dated,  "  Sergeanfs 
Inn,  October  2,  1628 ;"  and  the  vote  of  the  privy  council  against  the 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  which  does  not  appear  in  Rushworth,  pro- 
bably  issued  immeiliatelj.  But  instead  of  the  promised,  the  dearly- 
purchased  graces,  lord  Faulkland,  early  in  the  following  year,  issued 
a  most  outrageous  proclamation,  commanding  all  the  priests,  monks, 
and  friars  to  disperse  themselves,  and  to  give  up  their  convents,  colleges, 
monasteries,  and  other  places  where  they  collegiately  or  conventually 
assembled  ! !  !*  of  which  the  substance  may  be  seen  in  page  36. 

The  sacrilegious  burglary  which  has  been  detailed  in  page  34,  and 
which  took  place  in  1629,  arose  from,  and  was  a  natural  consequence 
of,  this  proclamation,  which  was  obviously  intended  to  lead  to  such 
consequences,  and  to  the  depredations  subsequently  perpetrated. 
throughout  the  kingdom,  on  the  chapels  and  other  religious  establish- 
ments  of  the  Catholics. 

That  this  whole  afFair  is  as  complete  an  exemplification  of  the  Fu- 
nicajides  as  history  can  produce,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  can- 
did  man  in  Christendom. 

That  it  was  a  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  is  reduced 
as  near  to  certainty  as  is  possible.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  con- 
duct  of  Charles  is  not  susceptible  of  justification  or  apology.  Had  he 
been  sincerely  disposed  to  perform  his  engagements,  as  a  man  of  ho- 
nour,  the  error,  whether  wilful  or  inadvertent,  might  have  been  reme- 
died  instantly.  A  new  summons  might  have  been  issued  the  same 
day  on  which  the  privy  council  interposed  its  veto,  and  the  promised 
"  graces"  might  have  received  the  due  sanction  with  all  the  neces- 
sary  forms.  But  the  perfidious  monarch  was  so  far  from  perform- 
ing  this  imperious  act  of  justice,  by  summoning  a  parliament  im- 
mediately,  that  none  was  held  for  about  six  years  afterwards. 

I  annex  some  of  the  principal  "  graces,"  that  the  reader  mav 
jiidge  how  moderate  were  the  requisitions  of  the  Irish — and  how 
wicked  and  unjust  was  the  evasion  of  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch.  The  objections  on  the  right  hand  were  made  by  Straftbrd, 
in  a  communication  to  the  king,  anno  1634,  as  reasons  for  rejecting 
those  sixteen,  some  of  which  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  tho 
whole,  particularly  the  25th. 

15th. 

"  The  subjects  of  that  our  realm  "  Your  majesty  lost  by  this  ar- 
are  to  be  admitted  to  sue  their  live-  ticle  six  thousand  pounds  a  year 
ries,  ouster-Ie-maines,  and  other    in  your  court  of  wards ;  and  by 

*  No  language  can  be  too  strong  to  mark  the  infamy  of  this  trans- 
action.  Scores  of  malefactors  have  expiated  in  gallies  or  on  gibbets. 
crimes  of  inferior  turpitude  !  Instead  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract, 
and  the  concession  or  the  stipulated  justice,  they  are  repaid  tor  their 
enormous  contributions  by  a  barbarous  and  antichristian  persecution, 
and  their  churches  sacrilegiously  plundered,  seized,  and  some  of  them 
razed  to  the  ground  !  and  this,  it  can  aever  be  too  ofteu  repeated,  ir» 
lord  CUrendoa's  millenium ! 
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^'ants  depending  on  our  court  of  this  time,  if  this  article  had  not 
wards,  taking  only  the  oath  here-  been,  your  court  of  wards  might 
under  expressed  ;  and  any  other  yield  much  more  than  now  it  doth. 
oath  to  be  forborn  in  that  case  ;  And  howbeit  it  may  be  continued 
and  the  n^tives  of  that  kingdom  as  long  as  may  please  your  ma- 
being  lawyers,  and  who  were  jesty,  yet  we  liumbly  crave  leave 
heretofore  practised  there,  shall  to  aisadvise  the  passing  of  any  act 
be  admitted  topractise  again,and  of  parliament  for  it,  which  may 
all  other  natives  of  that  nation,  conclude  the  crown  ahsolutely  in 
that  have  been  or  shall  be  stu-  thefuture,  And  if  this  should  be 
dents  at  the  inns  of  court  in  Eng-  continued,  it  would  be  an  occa- 
land  for  the  space  of  five  years,  sion  that  in  a  short  time  no  pro- 
and  shall  bring  any  attestation  suf-  testant  lawyer  should  be  found  to 
ficient  to  prove  the  same,  are  al-  serve  you  upon  your  benches." 
so  to  be  freely  admitted  by  the 
judges  there  to  practise  the  laws  taking  the  said  oath,  viz. 

I,  A.  B.  do  truly  acknowledge,  profcss,  testify  and  declare  in  my  con- 
science,  before  God  and  the  world,  that  our  sovereign  lord  king 
Charles  is  lawful  and  rightful  king  of  this  realm,  and  of  other  his  ma- 
jesty's  dominions  and  countries.  And  I  will  bear  faithful  and  true 
allegiance  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  him  and  them 
will  defend  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power  against  all  conspiracies  and 
attempts  whatsoever,  which  shall  be  made  against  his  or  their  crovvn 
and  dignity,  and  do  my  best  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known 
unto  his  maiesty ,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  to  the  lord  deputy  or  other 
governors  tor  the  time  being,  all  treasonsand  traiterous  conspiracies, 
which  I  shall  know  6r  hear  to  be  intended  against  his  majesty,  or  any 
of  them.  And  I  do  make  this  recognition  and  acknowledgment  hear- 
tily,  willingly  and  truly,  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.  Sohelp 
me  God."*^i 

16th. 

''  All  compositions  in  the  court  "  We  do  not  judge  it  fit  that 

of  wards,  alienations  made  bona  your  majesty  should  pass  this  in- 

fide  for  valuable  considerations,  to  a  law,  or  that  under  colour  of 

intrusions,premier  seisins,ouster-  this  grace,  your  qfficers  and  mi- 

le-mains  and  liveries  are  to  be  re-  nisters  ofthe  court  of  wards should 

duced  and  limited  to  the  eighth  be  i-estrained  from  making  just 

part  of  the  true  value  ofthe  lands  improvements  upon  that  branch  of 

and  hereditaments  so  to  be  com-  your  majesty^^s  revenue,  that  in 

pounded  for;  and  all  wardships  their  judgment   and    conscience 

and  custodies  of  lands  during  the  they  take  to  be  equal  and  indift*er- 

minority  of  our  wards,  are  to  be  ent.  And  so  unfit  it  is  to  be  passed 

moderately  valued   according  to  as  a law,  as it  is  advised,  it  may  not 

thediscretionof  thejudgesofthat  continue  as  an  instruction,  so  ex- 

court.  Provided,  thatif  anyalien-  treamly  prejudicial  it  is  to  the 

ation  shall  be  made,  whereby  we  crown,inregardof  the  abatements 

shall  be  prevented  of  premier  sei-  it  may  beget  in  those  improve- 

sin,  and  relief  and  of  wardship,  ments  wliich  may  be  justly  rais- 
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and  that  sufficlently  proved,  in  all     ed  by  your  majesty's  officers  for 
such  cases  our  said  court  of  wards    your  just  advantage." 
is  not  to  be  restrained  to  the  limi- 

tation  of  the  rates  of  the  alienations,  as  aforesaid ;  but  our  officers 
of  the  same  are  to  impose  such  reasonable  rates  and  ,values  as 
may  recompense  us  in  some  measure  of  those  di^ties  and  profits, 
which  otherwise  should  have  accrued  unto  us,if  no  alienation  to  uses 
had  been  made." 

17th. 
*'  Our  court  of  wards  is  not  to        "  We  may  not  by  any  means 
make  any  enquiry  further  than  to     advise  that  this  may  pass  for  a 
ihe  last  deceased  ancestor,  except     law." 
itbebyspecial  direction  from  us." 

18th. 

**  All  escheators  and  feodaiies  "  J\*ot  fo  pass  into  a  law,  but  to 
aretobespeciallydirected,  where  be  recommended  to  the  court  of 
any  freeholder's  estate  in  land  wards,  that  the  benefit  of  this 
doth  not  exceed  the  worth  of  five  grace  may  be  gathered  by  the  sub- 
pounds  English  yearly  in  the  true  jects  according  to  the  purport  and 
improved  value,  to  return  the  of-  intent  thereof." 
fices  taken  of  such  lands  into  the 

proper  courts  without  charge  to  the  subject,  or  other  fees  to  any  court 
or  officer,  save  only  ten  shillings  to  the  officer  that  shall  take  and  re- 
turn  the  office  ;  but  no  charge  is  to  be  set  upon  the  said  lands,  nor 
any  process  to  issue  upon  the  said  inquisitions,  but  only  for  our  re- 
liefs  due  upon  their  tenures.  Provided  that  if  any  such  freeholder 
have  the  value  of  one  hundred  marks  English,  in  chattels  real,  qr  of- 
fices,  then  this  grace  is  not  to  be  extended  to  him,  although  his  estate 
in  lands  be  under  five  pounds  per  annum,^^ 

19th. 

''  In  general  leading  cases,  that  "  J\/*ot  to  be  passed  as  a  lau\  but 

court  is  to  be  regulated  according  fit  to  be  recommended  to  the  care 

to  the  laws  and  courses  practised  of  the  court  of  wards,  that  mat- 

here  in   England,    whereof  our  ters  may  be  so  carried  as  your 

judges  hereshall  deliver  their  opi-  majesty  may  not  be  prejudiced  in 

nions,  if  it  shall  be  desired.   And  your  tenures  nor  any  just  occasion 

our  judges  of  that  court  there  are  of  complaint  given  to  your  sub- 

to  nominate  some  of  the  best  qua-  jects." 

lity  of  the  several  counties  to  be 

joined  in  commission  with  the  feodary  or  escheator  to  take  inquisi- 
tions."*=^3 

24th. 

"  For  the  better  settling  of  our  "  This  being  passed  into  a  law 

subjects'  estates  in  that  kmgdom,  will  hinder  the  eifects  of  advan- 

we  are  pleased  that  the  like  act  of  tage  to  your  majesty,  which,  with 

srace  shall  pass  in  the  next  par-  great  reason  and  justice  are  ex- 

Jiament  there  touching  the  limita-  pected   from   the  commission  oj 

tion  of  our  iitles  not  to  extend  gracenowby  your  goodnessonfool 
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above  threescore  years,  as  did  pass  for  conjirmation  ofdefective  titles. 
here  the  21  Jacobi,  wherein  are  to  It  wiil  utterlj  cut  oft'all  ancient  ti- 
be  excepted  the  lands  whereunto  tlesof  allkinds.  It  will  preventall 
we  are  intituled  by  offices  already  plantations, and  consequently  hin- 
taken,  and  those  already  dispoged  der  all  iinprovements,  that  may 
of  by  our  directions.  And  we  are  otherwiseberaisedtowardsdefray- 
further  graciously  pleased  for  a  ing  the  charge  of  the  army,  and 
moreampletestimony  ofourgood-  other  public  charges  depending 
ness  to  our  subjects  of  that  king-  on  the  revenues  of  tlie  ciown.  It 
dom  to  direct  hereby,  that  from  wiil  hinderthe  means  which  may 
henceforth  no  advantage  be  taken  otherwise  be  found  for  strength- 
for  any  title  accrued  to  us  three-  ening  the  province  of  Connaght, 
score  years  past,  and  above,  ex-  which  is  now  the  weakest  part  of 
cept  only  to  such  lands  in  the  this  kingdom,  and  which  is  sositu- 
King's  county  and  Queen's  coun-  ate  in  respect  to  the  sea,  having 
tj^  whereunto  we  are  intituled  by  many  convenient  harbours  andapt 
offices  already  taken  within  the  ports  for  shipping,  as  by  a  planta- 
said  term  of  threescore  years,  and  tion  there  may  be  made  places  of 
which  are  not  yet  granted  nor  great  strengtli  and  commerce.  If 
lawfully  conveyed  from  us  and  the  plantations  be  hindered,  then 
our  crown."  a principal  means  ofcivilizingthe 

people  and  pUmting  religion  ivill 
be  taken  away!  And  lastly,  which  is  not  least  considerable,  it  will  de- 
stroy  your  tenures  and  con^qiiently  much  diminish  yoiir  revenues 
arising  that  wayJ  We  may  not  therefore  in  any  sort  advise,  that  this 
may  pass  for  a  law,  and  the  rather  in  regard  the  benefit  thereby  ex- 
pected  by  the  people,  shall  be  conveyed  to  them  in  another  vvay  of 
less  prevention  to  the  future  public  good  of  the  kingdom  in  general 
than  the  law  desired ;  namely  by  your  majesty's  commission  of  grace 
for  confirmation  of  defective  tittes,  which  now  will  resettle  all  men's 
estates  after  the  distempers  and  disturbances,  which  they  have  en- 
dured  by  the  late  rebellions  here.  And  considering  that  in  the  last 
sessions  of  parliament  an  act  hath  passed,  whereunto  the  royalassent 
is  given,  for  confirming  all  estates  to  be  passed  on  that  commission ; 
which  commission,  according  to  your  gracious  intendment,  shall  be 
carried  with  all  the  moderation  that  possibly  may  be,  as  well  in  the 
rates  as  otherwise;  this  course  is  conceived  to  be  a  much  more  geue- 
ral  provision,  and  to  such  as  compound  upon  this  commission  a  far 
better  security  in  their  own  private  fortunes  and  estates  than  the 
law  in  England,  which  concludes  the  rights  of  the  crown  upon  three- 
score  years  possession ;  and  yet  nevertheless,  after  this  commission 
shall,  in  a  moderate  and  mild  way,  have  taken  such  effect  as  is  fit, 
whereby  this  kingdom  may,  in  some  degree,  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
condition  of  England  than  it  presently  stands,as  it  willbe  then  more 
capable  of  it,  so  may  it  then  also  have  that  law,  which  is  now  desired, 
if  your  majesty  in  your  wisdom  shall  so  think  fit"*^^ 

25th. 
"  We  are  graciously  pleased        "  This  may  take  away  both  the 
andaccordinglydoherebyrequire    plantation  and   tenures  of  Con- 
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you,  that  you  give  present  order  naght,  and  thereforc  as  well  for 
lor  the  inhabitants  of  Connaght,  that  as  for  the  other  reasons  men- 
and  county  of  Thomond,  and  tioned  in  our  advice  concerning 
county  of  Clare,  to  have  their  the  request  made  on  the  last  pre- 
surrenders,  made  in  the  time  of  ceding  article ;  and  for  that  tJie 
our  late  most  dear  father,  inrol-  monies  paid  by  those  of  Connaght, 
led  in  our  chancery  there,  as  of  (which  was  the  secret  motive  in- 
the  time  of  our  said  father,  ac-  ducing  this  grace,)  ivere  in  truth 
cording  to  the  date  of  the  said  given  for  the  intrusionSi  aliena- 
surrenders,  allowing  what  fees  tions,  and  mean  rates  then  past 
were  formerly  paid  lor  tlie  same  :  and  due  to  yoiir  majesty,  without 
and  that  such  of  them,  as  please  ground  or  intention  to  conclude 
to  make  new  surrenders  of  their  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  point 
lands  and  hereditaments,  may  of  inheritance,  either  for  land  or 
have  the  same  accepted  of  them,  tenure,  we  would  not  advise  that 
and  inrolled  in  the  said  court,  this  should  pass  as  a  law."^^* 
and   thereupon  new   letters    pa- 

tents  passed  unto  them  and  their  heirs  according  to  the  true  in- 
tent  of  our  father's  letters  in  that  behalf,  paying  haif  fees ;  and  that 
they  and  every  of  them  may  have  such  fiirther  assurances  for  se- 
curing  of  their  several  estates  froui  all  ancient  titles  accrued  unto  our 
crown  before  threescore  years  last  past,  as  shali  be  requisite,  and 
reasonably  devised  by  their  counsel.  And  we  are  pleased,  for  their 
further  security,  that  their  several  estcdes,  shall  be  confrmed  unto 
them  and  their  heirs  against  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  Sfc.  by  an 
act  to  be  passed  in  the  neoct  parliament  to  be  holden  in  Ireland,  to 
the  end  the  same  may  never  hereafter  be  hrouglit  into  any  further 
question  by  us,  our  heirs  and  successors.  In  which  act  of  parliament 
and  letters  patents  so  to  be  passed,  you  are  to  take  care,  that  all 
tenures  in  capite,  and  all  rents  and  services  as  are  now  due,  or 
which  ought  to  be  answered  unto  us  out  of  the  said  lands  and  pre- 
mises  by  any  letters  patents  passed  Ihereof  since  the  first  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  or  found  by  any  office  taken  from  the  said  first  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  until  the  21st  of  July,  1615,  whereby  our  late  dearest 
father,  or  any  his  predecessors  actually  received  any  profit  by 
wardsliip,  liveries,  premier  seisins,  mean  rates,  ouster-le-mains,  or 
fines  for  alienations  without  licence,  be  again  reserved  unto  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors :  and  all  the  rest  of  the  premises  to  be  holden  of 
our  castle  of  Athlone  by  knlghfs  service,  according  to  our  said  late 
father's  letters,  notwithstanding  any  tenures  in  capite,  found  for  us 
by  office  since  the  said  21  st  of  July,  1615,  and  not  appearing  in  any 
such  letters  patents  or  offices.  And  you  are  Hkewise  to  set  down 
order,  that  all  seizures  and  injun(  tions  issued,  and  all  compositions, 
leases,  and  custodiums  made  and  passed  of  or  for  any  of  the  said 
lands,  not  grounded  upon  the  tenures  appearing  in  tlie  said  let- 
ters  patents  or  offices  between  the  said  first  year  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  21st  of  July,  1615,  shall  be  called  in,  and  to  all  purposes  made 
void,  so  far  forth  as  vve  are  advantaged  by  the  teiiure  found  in  capite; 
and  that  no  further  proceedings  hereafter  be  had  upon  any  other  of- 
fices  taken  since  the  21st  of  July,  1615,  nor  upon  any  omces  taken 
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before  the  Slstof  July,  1615,  unless  we  orour  preclecessors  received 
profit  by  the  said  offices  taken  before  the  said  21st  of  July,  1615.  In 
"vvhich  act  of  parliament  and  grants,  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  our  royal 
composition  due  for  all  the  lands  and  hereditaments  in  the  aforesaid 
province  of  Connaght,  county  of  Thomond,  and  county  of  Clare,  may 
be  saved  ;  and  it  is  our  pleasure  likewise,  that  the  beneiit  of  our  said 
father's  letters,  and  the  act  of  state  dated  14  May  1618,  touching  the 
intrusions,  alienations,  mean  protits,  &c.  of  lands  in  that  province  be 
in  all  point»  allovved  to  our  said  subjects.'.'*^^ 

SOth. 

"  The  taking  of  the  accusations         "  We  conceive  it  is  fit,  that  this 

and  testimonies  of  persons  noto-  be  vvholly  left  to  the  consciences 

riously    infamous,    convicted    of  ofthejury  and   ordinary  care  of 

treason,  or  other  capital  otfences  the  judges  iu  like  cases,  and  not 

for  any  convincing  evidence   to  needful  to  be  provided  for  by  a 

condemn  any  subject,  is  to  be  re-  law." 
gulated   according    to    the    said 
printed  instructions."^^^ 

Slst. 

"Nojudges  or  commissioners  "  Thereneeds  no  such  instruc- 

shall  bind  over  any  jurors  to  any  tion,  but  this  to  be  intrusted  upon 

court  whatsoever,  unless  it  be  for  the  justice  and  integrity  of  the 

very  apparent  siispicion  of  cor-  judges,asthe  casesshail  requiie." 
ruption  or  partiality."*^^ 

33d. 
'•  But  one  provost  marshal  is  to         "  This  is  fit  to  be  intrusted  with 
be  in  a  province,  because  he  hath     those,  vvho  are  by  your  majesty 
a  sufficient  number  of  horse  in  our     trusted  with  the  government,  and 
pay  forthe  executionofthatplace;     hath  been  done  with  that  mode- 
and  the  said  provost  marshal  is  to     ration,  as  there  is  no  cause  of 
take  no  money  for  booking,  nor    complaint  and    shall  be  still  so 
cess  his  horse  or  foot  without  pay-    kept."^^^ 
ing  for  it  in  such  sort  as  is  order- 
ed  for  our  soldiers ;  and  such  as 
may  be  brought  to  trial  of  lavv 
are    not  to  be  executed  by  the 
marshal,  except  in  time  of  war 
or  rebellion." 

38th.    . 
"  No  judge  nor  commissioners        "  In  this  we  conceive,  that  the 
ehall  grant  reprisal^  to  notorioiis    integrity  andvvisdomof  thejudges 
malefactorSy  but  with  the  advice     may  safely  be  trusted." 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  tliem  assisting,  or  a  competent  number  of  them."*^^ 

39th. 
"  JVo  ^ants  of  intrusions  or "  •    "This  is  already  performed  and 
fdienations,  or  leases   of   mens^  ,  fitter  in  our  opinion  to  be  conti* 

•    -'^sstraffoccl,  I.  321,     «eidem,  323.     437ibid.     «?ibid.      "59  1^6^,324, 
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lands  are  io  be  made  out  of  thnt    nued  by  your  majestj  by  instruc- 

coiirt  [of  wardsj  to  any  before  the    tion  to  the  court  of  wardsthanby 

party  interested  shall  have  person-    a  law." 

al  warning,  and  affidavit  retiirn- 

ed  thereof,  who  is  to  be  preferred  before  any  other,  if  he  come  in  the 

next  term  after  the  office  is  returned,  and  wiil  accept  it,  at  the  rates 

thought  fit  by  the  court"**^ 

42d. 

"Noperson,  against  whom  any  "  Protections   are  granted  so 

judgmentandexecutionhath  pass-  sparingly  and  with  such  caution 

ed  in  course  of  common  law,  or  as  since  the  entrance  of  me  the 

decree  in  chancery  ;  upon  matter  deputy  intothisgovernment  there 

of  equity,  is  from  henceforth  to  has  been  no  complaint  thereof ; 

have  any  protection  granted  to  and  it  shall  be  still  carried  with 

him  ;  nor  any  flying  out  of  Eng-  that  tenderness  and  moderation, 

land  into  Ireland,  to  defraud  or  as  there  shall  be  no  just  cause  of 

shun  the  prosecution  of  his  cre-  complaintin  that  kind;and  some- 

ditors,  is  to  be  sheltered  or  pro-  times  such  may  be  the  circum- 

tected  from  the  justice  of  the  law  stances  in  some  particular  cases, 

under  colour  of  being  a  soldier  in  as  there  is  no  reason,  as  we  con- 

any  of  our  companies  in  that  our  ceive,  that  your  majesty's  power 

kingdom."  should    be     altogether    conclud- 

ed."*" 

43d. 

"  No    witness  between   party  "  There  is  no  reason  to  put  a 

and  party  at  sessions  or  assizes,  causeless  prejudice  upon  your  ma- 

orbeforeany  commissioners  what-  jesty's   ministers   of  justice,   to 

soever,  are  to  be  bound  over  to  the  whose  care  and  integrity,  we  con- 

castle  chamber,  and  if  information  ceivc,  matters  of  this  nature  are  fit 

be  put  in  against  any  such,  then  to  be  left  without  any  further  law 

a  relator  to  be  named,  who  shall  or  instruction,  than  the  ordinary 

be  thought  sufficient  to  answer  a  course  and  practise  of  the  courts, 

recompence  to  the  party  informed  and  the  obligation  of  their  duties 

against  according  to  the  award  of  in  their  places." 

the    court,   if   sufficient    ground 

shall  not  appear  of  the  informa- 
tion."**2 

44th. 
"  Soldiers  accused   of  capital        "  If  this  were,  there  should  be 
crimes  are  to  be  left  to  be  pro-    no  need  of  a  general  and  conse- 
ceeded  withalaccordingtothelaw.     quently  no  exercise  or  discipline 
And  the  commissions  for  reform-    in  tlie  army.    And  tlierefore  we 
ingand  restraining  thc  abuses  and     conceive  it  is  unfit  to  pass  either 
oppressions  of  sohliers  (such  as     as  a  law  or  as  an  instruction  ;  the 
have  lately  issued  under  our  great    ground  of  the  commission  tlien  on 
seal  there)  are  to  be  directed  es-    foot  being  occasional  and  novv  de- 
pecially  to  persons  of  qualitv  hav-    termined." 
mg  freehold  and  residence  in  the 
county,  and  such  matters  as  cannot  be  ordcred  by  them  to  be  espe- 

«0  Strafford,  I.  319.  '"» Idem,  325.  «2  ^bid. 
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ciallj  determined  by  a  committee  of  the  judges  and  pthers  of  our 
counsel  to  be  nominated  by  you,  of  wliich  none  are  to  be  captains  of 
horse  or  foot«*^^ 

49th. 

"  JVo  ejctraordinary  warrant  "  This  course  is  already  field, 
of  assistance  touching  clandestine  and  may  be  continuad  as  a  grace 
marriages,  christenings,  or  hu-  as  longasyourmajesty  shali  think 
rials,  or  any  contumacies  pretend-  fit;  but  \ve  hold  it  unnecessary 
ed  against  ecclesiastical  jurisdic-  that  any  new  law  be  made  con- 
tion^  are  to  be  issued  by  the  lord  cerning  it." 
deputyy  or  any  other  governors, 

nor  executed  ;  nor  are  the  clergy  to  be  permifted  to  keep  any  private 
prisons  qf  their  own  for  those  causes;  but  the  delinquents  in  that 
kind  are  henceforth  to  be  committed  to  our  public  goals,  and  that  by 
our  officers,  according  to  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  law;  and 
all  unlawful  exactions  taken  by  the  clergy,  are  to  be  reformed  and 
regulated  by  the  commission  there,  beforementioned."*^* 

A  perusal  of  the  preceding  extracts  from  what  were  styled  "the 
graces,"  purchased  by  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  equal,  at  the  present  value  of  money,  to  6,000,000  of  dollars, 
would,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  testimony,  satisfactorily  establish 
the  horrible  oppression  under  which  the  Irish  groaned,  and  the  ut- 
ter  fallacy  of  all  the  histoical  statements  of  the  happiness  of  the  na- 
tion,  and  the  security  of  property,  at  that  period.  It  appears  that  ju- 
rors  and  witnesses  were  subject  to  prosecution  and  punishment,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judges,  when  their  evidence  or  verdicts  were  un- 
satisfactory  to  these  magistrate;s — that  the  evidence  of  convicted 
felons  was  received  against  persons  accused  of  crimes ! ! — that  the 
clergy  of  the  established  chiirclukad  prlsons  in  which  they  conjined 
those  who  were  subject  to  ecclesiasiical  censures !  1 ! — and  that  sixty 
years  peaceable  possession  of  estates  aftbrded  no  security  to  the  no- 
bility,  gentry,  and  other  landholders.  It  appears  further,  that  enor- 
mous  as  was  the  sum  paid  for  those  miscalled  "  graces,"  the  Irish 
were  most  perfidiously  cheated  out  of  them — and  that  Strafford  put 
his  absolute  veto  on  nearly  all  those  that  were  of  any  material  impor- 
tance. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  objections  made  by  Straf- 
ford,  that  he  was  determined  to  impose  as  few  restraints  as  possible 
ou  deputies,  judges,  justices,  and  ali  the  officers  of  tlie  crown,  in  or- 
der  to  leave  as  wide  a  door  open  to  oppression  and  depredation  as 
possible.  On  no  other  principle,  can  we  reasonably  account  for  his 
opposition. 

It  is  irksome  to  be  obliged  to  point  out  at  almost  every  stfep,  the 
monstrous  errors  of  the  writers  of  Irish  history.  If  the  repetition  be 
unpleasing  to  the  reader,  it  is  equally  so  to  the  writer,  whom  no- 
thing  but  imperious  necessity  could  impel  to  this  course.  Carte,  in 
defiance  of  facts  thus  incontestibly  established,  has  left  on  record  that 
the  deputy  rejected  "  only  two^^  of  the  graces  ! !  !*  and  further,  that 

*  "  In  two  points  only^^ — yes,  reader,  these  are  the  very  words  of 
443  Strafford,  I.  326.  -»44  idem,  327. 
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"  the  subject  had  the  benejit  of  all  those  graces,  sofar  as  was  compa- 
tible  ivith  honour,justice,  ancl  the  benefit  ofthe  commonweaWi.^  It  is 

this  veracious  historian — "  in  tivo  points  onlij  the  lonl  deputy  thought 
fit  to  denj  tlie  request  of  the  commons — the  one,  for  limiting  the  king's 
title  to  sixty  years  backwards — the  other,  for  enrolling  the  former 
surrenders,  and  passing  new  patents  of  estates  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  and  the  countj  of  Clare,  not  thinking  them  expedient  for  the 
kingdom  in  its  present  situation,  or  either  necessary  or  convenient  to 
he  enacted  at  that  fi?nc."**^ 

*  "  In  the  4th  article  thej  complain  of  the  subjects  being  denied  the 
benefit  of  the  rojal  graces,  (An.  1628,)  in  all  the  material  parts  there- 
of,  particularlj  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  Whereas  it  had  been 
made  appear  to  the  last  parliament  that  was  held  in  Ireland,  that  the 
subject  had  the  benefit  of  all  thosp  graceSf  sofar  as  was  consistent  with 
honour ,  justice^  and  the  benefit  ofthe  commomvealth  ;  and  thej  were 
then  well  satisfied  in  this  point  And  as  for  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions  proposed,  the  council  of  Ireland  upon  solemn  debate,  adjudged 
it  inexpedient  for  the  kingdom,  and  unfit  to  be  passed,t  and  as  the 
end  of  it  was  answered  by  the  commission  for  remedy  of  defective 
titlesX  confirmed  bj  act  of  parliament,  bj  which  great  numbers  had, 
and  everj  bodj  might  have,  upon  easj  rents,  absoluteljsecured  their 
estates ;  so  the  enacting  of  it  now  would  turn  onlj  to  the  benefit  of 
such  as  had  stood  out,  and  not  contributed  anj  thingto  the  moderate 
and  just  improvement  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown  ;  besides,  as  that 
statiite  ivas  proposed  before  his  majesty  ivas  informed  ofhisjust  title 
to  a  considerable  quantity  of  lands  in  Connaght  and  the  counties  of 
Ciare,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick^^  and  which  since  had  been  justlj 
found  bj  inquisitions  legallj  taken,  freelj  acknowledged,  and  volun- 
tarilj  submitted  to  bj  the  pretended  possessors ;  so  it  would  lessen  the 
revenue  ofthe  croivn  above  20,000/.|l  a  year,  and  debar  the  king  of  a 

•f^The  councll  of  Ireland,  of  whom  the  majority  were  among  the  most  ac- 
tive  depredators  on  the  Irish,  were  not  proper  organs  to  decide  on  this  im- 
portant  question. 

4:  This  is  a  gross  mis-statement.  By  the  commission  for  the  remedying  of 
defective  titles,  the  possessors  of  estates  which  had  been  for  2,  3,  4,  or  500 
years  in  their  famifies,  might  be  obHged  to  give  up  one-third  or  one-halfof 
them  to  procure  patents  for  the  residue  ;  wliereas  by  a  statute  of  Umitations  no 
claim  could  go  beyond  sixty  years  undisturbed  possession. 

§  This  is  a  miserable  quibble,  unworthy  of  an  historian.  The  king  knew  that 
his  father  had  passed  an  act,  to  this  effect;  and  he  knew  a  fact  of  far  more 
importance,  that  he  had  received  a  most  hberal  payment  for  this  among  other 
^rticles  of  the  graces — and  that  it  vvas  a  violation  of  every  principal  of  "  honour 
and  justice'^  to  fail  in  the  performance  of  his  contract. 

II  This  only  shows  the  enormous  extent  to  which  depredation  had  been  car- 
ried,  and  instead  of  an  argument  for  the  continuance  of  the  spoUution,  affbrd- 
ed  a  conclusive  reason  for  its  instant  repeal.  As  well  might  a  smuggler  or 
a  liighwayman,  who  cleared  by  his  ilUcit  practices,  20,00(J/.  a  year,  insist  on 
continuing  his  carcer  on  the  ground  of  the  loss  he  would  sustain  by  the  aban- 
donment  of  it,  asCharles  object  to  Umiting  his  claims  to  sixty  years,  on  accoun^ 
of  the  loss  of  the  rcvenue  which  he  would  derive  from  thc  contiuuance  of  his 
depredations. 

«i  Carte,  I.  81. 
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scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  truth,  and 
in  a  case  so  plain  and  palpable,  as  to  be  level  witli  the  cymmonest 
capacitj.  What,  was  it  inconsistent  with  "  honour,  justice,  and 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth,"  that  subjects  who  had  paid  enor- 
mous  sums  to  be  relieved  from  the  uncertainty  of  theirtitles — thede- 
predations  of  their  kin^;,  his  deputies,  and  their  feliow  subjects — ^and 
from  the  utter  ruin  tliat  so  frequently  followed  those  depredations, 
should  be  defrauded  of  the  quid  pro  quo? 

With  respect  to  the  graces,  Straftord  was  guilty  of  a  gross,  public 
falsehood.  He  sent  to  Charles  I.  the  whole  document  as  agreed  on 
between  that  monarch  and  the  Irish  Catholics,  with  the'remarks  of 
the  existing  parliament,  accompanied,  as  we  see,  by  his  own  observa- 
tions  on,  and  objections  to,  the  greater  part  of  them.  Yet  he  boldly 
asserted  to  the  parliament,  that  he  vvould  not  transmit  the  item  for 
limiting  the  claims  of  ther  crown  to  sixty  years,  "  or  any  other  of  the 
graces*  prejudicial  to  the  crown."t 

greatand  effectual  meansof  strengthening  and  civilizing  a  great  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  bringing  commerce,  industry  and  religion,|  into 
those  parts  by  the  intended  plantation,  for  the  preparing  whereof  very 
great  pains  had  been  taken,  and  large  sums  of  money  expended."**** 

*See  the  letter  of  Charles  approving  this  base  conduct,  supra, 
page  55. 

t  *'  We  are  resolved,  not  only  privately  to  transmit  our  humble  ad- 
vices  upon  every  article  of  the  graces,  but  on  Tuesday  next  to  call 
this  committee  of  the  commons  before  us,  and  plainly  tell  .them,  we 
may  not  with  oiirfaith  to  our  master  give  way  to  the  transmifing  of 
this  law  of  threescore  years,  or  any  other  of  the  graces  prejudicialto 
the  crown;  nay,  must  humbly  beseech  his  majesty  they  may  not  be 
introduced  to  the  prejudice  of  his  royal  rights,  and  clearly  represent 
unto  the  king,  that  he  is  not  bound,  either  in  justice,  honour,  or  conj 
science  to  grant  them.  And  so  putting  in  ourselves  mean  betwixt 
t\\em  and  his  majesty^s  pretended  engagements,  take  the  hard  part 
wholly  frnm  his  majesty  and  bearit  oiirselves,  as  wellas  we  may ;  and 
yet  no  way  conclude  his  majesty  to  apply  all  the  grace  to  himself, 
which  yet  I  trust  he  wili  not  inlarge  furtherthan  stands  with  wisdoni, 
reason,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  own  aflfairs."**^ 

t  This  is  miserable  hypocrisy,  a  eloak  to  cover  a  system  of  fraud  worthy  of  a 
band  of  pirates.  A  perusal  of  Cliapter  IX.  will  show  how  utterly  the  interests 
of  religion  were  neg-lected  in  Ireland,  and  the  deplorable  state  of  the  estabhsh- 
ed  church  at  the  time  when  this  pretended  soHcitude  for  rehgiou  was  pleaded 
as  aleading-  motive  with  the  aduiiuistration  for  their  spohations. 

■«6'Carte,  I.  109.  ♦it  strafibrd,  279. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


Chrmption  andfraud  in  the  election  ofmembers  ofparllament,  Judges 
of  election  retiirn  themselves.  Outlaws  and  non-resldents  elecied, 
Forty  new  boroughs  created  at  once  in  mean  and  insignificant  ptaces. 
Injustice  and  partiality  of  James  I.  Despotism  of  Strafford,  Dub- 
lin  election,  Case  of  sir  Piers  Crosby.     Foyning^s  law. 

"Hence  charter'd  boroughs  are  such  pubTic  plagues, 
And  burghers  ***  a  loathsome  body,  only  fit 
For  dissolution." —  Co-zvper. 

"  Such  a  house  of  commons  ***  is  but  an  indecent  mockery  of  the  coramon 

sense  of  the  nation." — Jtnnits, 

THE  seventh  chapter  presented  a  sketchof  the  frauds  practised  in 
the  elections  of  two  parliaments  held  under  Elizabeth.  Those  that 
took  place  in  the  elections  for  two  held  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
remain  to  be  stated. 

The  first  of  these  parliaments  was  held  anno  1613.  The  whole 
number  of  boroughs  represented,  previouslj  to  that  period,  was  thirty ; 
but  for  this  parliament,  in  order  to  secure  an  overwhelming  majority, 
there  were  forty  new  boroughs  created,  in  places  where  the  govern- 
ment  had  decided  influence,  and  nearly  the  whole  in  shabby,  con- 
temptible  hamlets,*  which  had  not  the  least  claim  to  a  representation.f 

The  chief  of  these  boroughs  were  incorporated  immediately  before 
issuing  the  writs  for  the  election  ;  but  it  being  found  that  even  with 
this  reinforcement,  the  ascendancy  of  the  government  would  be  doubt- 
ful,  with  a  most  hardened  and  profligate  disregard  of  even  the  forms 
of  justice,  many  boroughs  were  incorporated  after  the  writs  had  been 
issued,  lest  the  recusants  should  have  a  majority  of  the  members.| 

*  "  A  number  of  new  boroughs,  most  of  them  inconsiderable,  and 
many  ofthem  too  poor  to  afford  wages  to  their  representatives,  must 
be  entirely  influenced  by  government,  and  must  return  its  imme- 
dlate  creatures  and  dependents,  Such  an  accession  of  power  could  not 
fail  to  encourage  the  administration  to  act  without  reserve,  and  pur- 
sue  the  dictates  of  its  passions  and  resentments.*''*'*^ 

t  The  petition  of  the  lords  to  king  James,  states  the  existence  of 
"a  fearful  suspicion,  that  the  project  of  erecting  so  many  corpora- 
tions  in  places  that  can  scantly  pass  the  rank  of  the  poorest  viUages 
in  the  poorest  country  in  Christendom^  do  tend  to  nought  else  at  this 
time,  but  that,  by  the  voices  of  a  few,  selected  for  thepurpose,  un- 
der  the  name  of  burgesses,  extreme  penal  lavvs  shouldbe  imposed 
upon  your  subjects  here."^*^ 

:f "  The  deputy  continued  to  increase  the  new  boroughs  to  the  num- 
her  offorty^  of  which  spveral  were  not  incorporated,  until  the  writs 
for  summoning  a  parliament  had  already  issued.''^^^^ 

44^  Leland,  II.  519.  -«« Idein,  521.  *5o  idem,  522. 
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Sir  John  Davies  feebly  attempts  to  palliate  this  outrage  on  justice ; 
but  with  about  the  same  success  as  attended  liiselaboratevindication 
of  the  Ulstfer  spoliation.* 

How  barefaced  an  undertaking !  To  defend  so  profligate  a  measure, 
as  the  creation  of  "  forty  boroughs  or  tfiereabouts  at  once,  graciously 
aiidjusUy,''^  and  in  such  niean  and  conteniptible  places,t  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  overruling  the  voice  of  the  real  representatives  of  the  nation, 
and  enablingthe  governmentto  pass  vvhat  iavvs  itpleased  !  How  self- 
condemned  he  must  liave  felt!  * 

The  vvord  "  tliereaboiits^^  deserves  consideration.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable,  although  tliere  are  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
fact,  that  the  number  ot  nevv  boroughs  greatiy  exceeded /or/^,  which 
number,  however,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  the  gross  ini- 
quity  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Sir  John  states  the  number  of  coun- 
ties,  tovvns  and  boroughs,  entitled  to  return  members  to  parliament 
before  that  period,  to  have  been  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  first,  and 
"  thirty  at  least"  of  the  other  tvvo.  It  was  not  for  the  advantage 
of  his  argument  to  have  underrated  the  number — and  he  was  too 
able  a  lawyer  to  aftbrd  any  advantage  against  himself.  It  is  tiiere- 
fore  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  number  exceeded  his  statement. 
These  forty-three  counties,  towns,  and  boroughs  returned,  therefore, 
only  eigliii/-sijc  members  to  parliament ;  whereas  the  vvhole  number 
elected  was  two  hundred  and  forty-tivo.  It  therefore,  I  trust,  ap- 
pears  conclusively  that  there  vvere  seventy-six  new  boroughs  created 
at  that  period. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  in  king  James's  speech  it  is 
stated,  that  the  deputies  complained  of  only  fourteen  false  retums, 
that  is,  probably  returns  from  fourteen  boroughs.  These  must  have 
been  objected  to,  on  account  of  specific  frauds,  vvholly  independent  of 

*  *•  His  majesty  hath  most graciously  and  justly  erected  divers  new 
boroughs,  in  sundry  parts  of  the  kingdom."*^* 

"  Certainly  the  number  of  these  new  boroughs,  compared  with  the 
counties  that  never  had  any  burgesses  before  this  tinie,  doth  carry  a 
less  proportion  than  the  ancient  boroughs,  compared  with  the  number 
of  the  ancient  counties ;  for  in  those  twelve  or  thirteen  old  shires, 
there  are  thirty  cities  and  boroughs,  at  least,  which  send  citizens  and 
burgesses  to  the  parliament.  Whereas,  for  seventeen  counties  at 
large,  being  more  than  half  the  shires  of  this  kingdom,  which  had  not 
one  borough  in  them  before  this  nevv  erection,  his  maiesty  hath  novv 
lately  erected  BUT  FORTY  NEW  BOROUGHS,  or  thereabouts, 
vvhich,  in  the  judgment  of  all  indifferent  men,  must  needs  seem  rea- 
sonable,  just,  and  honourable."*^^ 

t  "  A  number  of  new  boroughs,  most  of  them  inconsiderable,  and 
many  of  them  too  poor  to  afford  vvages  to  their  representatives,  mitst 
he  entirely  influenced  by  government,  and  must  return  its  creatures 
and  imTnediate  dependants.  Such  an  accession  of  power  could  not  fail 
to  encourage  the  administration  to  act  without  reserve,  and  fo  pMrs?(e 
fhe  dlciates  ofits  jpassions  and  resentments.^^*^^ 

451  Davlos^  304.  «si^iem,  30G.  •      455  j^eland,  IT- 519. 
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the  new  borouglis,  of  which  the  deputies  complained  loudly  and  just- 
ly ;  as  these  new  boroughs,  even  supposing  sir  John's  statement  cor- 
rect,  must  have  returned  eighty  members. 

Abandoned  as  was  this  system,  it  did  not  comprise  one-Vialf  of  the 
injustice  or  wickedness  of  the  election.  The  same  course  was  pur- 
sued  as  in  the  parliament  of  1568.  Many  non-resident  Englishmen 
were  returned;  some  of  the  judges  returned  themselves:  and  a  num- 
ber  of  wretclied  outlaws  completed  the  list  of  the  members  of  that 
house  of  commons  which  attainted  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel. 

To  heigliten  the  wickedness  of  the  proceedings,  in  imitation  of  the 
example  set  under  queen  Elizabeth,  no  writs  were  issued  to  sundry 
ancient  boroughs,  which,  from  their  population  and  charters,  were  en- 
titled  to  representatives!!* 

Thelords  and  commons,  seeing  their  rights  thus  daringly  trampled 
under  foot,  the  law  of  the  land  shamefully  violated,  and  the  legisla- 
tion  of  the  nation  virtually  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  greedy  and 
devouring  horde  of  strangers,  made  a  struggle  as  ardent,  but  as  in- 
efFectual,  as  had  taken  place  in  1568.  They  were  baffled  by  the  ad- 
dress,  overcome  by  the  power,  and  compelled  to  yield  to  the  wicked 
views,  of  a  profligate  government.  They  dispatched  commissioners 
to  the  court  of  king  James,  to  petition  him  for  redress  :t  but  they  were 
treated  with  insult  and  outrage.  Two  of  them  were,  under  some 
frivolous  pretence,  thrown  into  prison  in  London,:|:  for  alleged  inso- 
lence  of  conduct:  the  case  was  referred  to  the  British  privy  council;§ 

*  "It  was  asserted  by  them,  in  support  of  theiropposition,  that  the 
sheriffs  h^d  sent  no  ivrits  to  several  oftfie  borouglis  ;  that /r*o?n,  others^ 
the  returns  would  not  be  received  ;  that  most  oj  the  patents  and  char- 
ters  of  the  neiv  boroughs  were  dated  after  the  commissions  for  thf 
writs  were  issued.'^''^^^ 

t  Extract  from  the  petition  ofthe  Irish  lords. 

••  That  it  may  be  cause  of  great  discontentment  to  your  majesty's 
subjects  in  Ireland,  that  so  great  a  number  of  those,  who  have  no 
estates  to  oblige  them  to  the  defence  of  that  kingdom,  should  give 
voices  in  parliament  there  to  make  laws."**^^ 

"  The  recusant  lords  and  commons  of  the  pale  dispatched  letters  to 
the  king  and  the  English  council,  urging  the  grievance  of  the  new 
borou^iis^  incorporated  with  such  shampful  partiality^  and  represented 
hy  attornies,  clerks,  and  servants  of  the  lord  depiity,  and  the  violence 
done  to  Everard,  chosen  speaker  by  a  majority  oj  undoubted  repre- 
sentatives;  imploring  to  be  heard  by  their  agents,  and  renouncing  the 
royal  favour,  sliould  they  fail  in  any  point  of  proof."*^^' 

\  "  It  seemed  no  auspicious  incident  to  the  Irish  agents,that  Talbot 
and  Luttrel,  for  some  late  or  present  insolence  of  conduct^werecom- 
mitted  prisoners,  one  to  the  tower,  the  other  to  the  fleet."*^' 

§  "  In  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Irish  parliament,  he  re- 

«4Crawforcl,  I.  346.  <"'  Parl.  Hisl.  vol.  VITI,  251. 
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and  thcy  were  dismissed  with  an  impertinent,  frothy,  bombastic 
speech  rrom  the  king.* 

On  no  occasion  did  James  ever  display  more  impertinence  and 
folly  than  in  this  speech,  although  these  qualities  entered  largely  in- 
to  all  his  royal  compositions.     He  arrogantly  asked  the  deputies 

ferred  the  final  determination  of  it  to  the  English  privy  council, 
Their  decision  was,  that  several  of  the  returns  were  illegal."*^^ 

"  The  members  returned  from  those  boroughs  which  were  created 
AFTER  THE  wRn  s  HAD  BEEN  ALREADY  issuED,  werc,  for  tke  present, 
declared  incapable  of  sitting."*^^ 

*  Extract  from  the  speech  of  James  I.  to  the  lords  of  council  in  pre- 
sence  oj  the  Irish  deputies. 

"  Then  came  petitions  to  the  deputy,  of  a  body  without  a  head,  a 
headless  body ;  you  would  be  afraid  to  meet  such  a  body  in  the  streets: 
a  body  without  a  head  to  speak,  nay,  half  a  body;  what  a  monster 
were  this,  a  very  bug-bear!  Methinks  you,  that  would  have  a  visible 
body  head  of  the  church  over  all  the  earth,  and  acknowledge  a  tem- 
poral  head  under  Christ,  ye  may  likewise  acknowledge  my  viceroy  or 
deputy  of  Ireland. 

"  The  lower  house  here  in  England  doth  stand  upon  its  privileges 

as  much  as  any  council  in  Christendom,  yet  if  such  a  difference  had 

risen  there,  they  would  have  gone  on  with  my  service  notwithstand- 

ing,  and  not  have  broken  up  their  assembly  upon  it.  You  complainof 

fourteen  false  returns.  Jlre  there  not  many  more  complained  ofin  this 

jjarliament,  yet  they  do  not  forsake  the  housefor  it?    Now,  for  your 

complaihts  touching  parliament  matters,  I  find  no  more  amiss  in  that 

parliament,  than  in  the  best  parliament  in  the  world ;  escapes  and 

faults  of  sheriffs  there  may  be,  yet  not  proved;  or  if  it  had  been  proved, 

no  cause  to  stay  the  parliament ;  all  might  have  been  set  right  by  an 

ordinary  course  or  trial,  to  which  I  must  refer  them.  But  you  complain 

of  the  new  horoughs,  therein  I  would  fain  feel  your  pulse,  for  yet  I 

find  not  where  the  shoe  wrings.  For,  first,  you  question  the  power  of 

the  king,  whether  he  may  lawfully  make  them  ?  And  then  you  question 

the  wisdom  of  the  king  and  his  council;  in  that  you  say,  that  there  are 

too  many  made.     It  was  never  before  heard  that  any  good  subjects 

did  dispute  the  king's  power  in  this  point.   What  it  is  to  you,  whethev 

Imake  many  orfew  boroughs?  my  council  may  consider  the  fitness 

of  it,  if  I  require  it ;  but  what  if  Ihad  madeforty  noblemen,  and  four 

hundred  boroughs  ?  the  more  the  merrier,  the  fewer  the  better  cheer. 

But  this  complaint,  as  you  made  it,  was  preposterous;  for  in  con- 

tending  for  a  committee,  before  you  agreed  of  a  speaker,  did  put  the 

plough  before  the  horse^  so  as  it  went  untowardly  like  your  Irish 

ploughs;  but  because  the  eye  of  the  master  maketh  the  horse  fat,  I 

have  used  my  own  eyes  in  taking  a  view  of  those  boroughs,  and  have 

seen  a  list  of  them  all.  God  is  my  judge,  I  find  the  newboroughs  ex- 

cept  one  or  two,  to  be  as  good  as  the  old,  comparing  Irish  boroughs 

new  with  Irish  boroughs  old  (for  I  will  not  speak  of  the  boroughs  of 

453  Crawford,  I.  346.  «9  Leland,  II.  531. 
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'^  tvhat  is  it  to  you  whether  I  mnke  manif  orfew  boroughs?^^ "  Wliat 
if  I  had  madeforty  noblemen  andfoiir  hundred  boroughs?  the  more 
tJie  merrier,  ihe  fewer  the  better  cheery  Admirable  logic !  Royal 
equity !  Sucli  was  the  manner  in  vvhich  the  rights  and  liberties,  and 
ultimately  the  property  of  the  Irish,  were  sported  with. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormity  of  the  grievances  of  which  they  com- 
plained,  a  portfon  of  which  were  admitted  by  James  himself,  and  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  an  appeal  to  tlie  crown  for  that  redress  which: 
was  unattainable  at  home,  the  chief  of  the  petitioners,  all  of  whom 
were  members  of  parliament,  were  thrown  into  prison  in  Dublin.* 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  in  the  mind  such  horrible  violations  of  honour, 
honesty  and  justice — and  all,  be  it  once  more  observed,  within  lord 
Clarendon's  millenium. 

Although  aided  by  these  shameless  and  abandoned  frauds,  thc 
administration  had  but  asmall  majority.  Theirusurping  minionsand 
parasites  were  only  an  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  the  recusant 
party  were  an  hundred  and  onet :  there  were  six  absent  members, 
whose  politics  are  not  known.  It  is  easy.to  conceive  what  a  decided 
majority  the  recusants  would  bave  had,  but  for  the  profligate  disre- 
gard  of  every  semblance  of  honour  and  justice,  which,  during  the  elec- 
tion,  had  governed  the  proceedings  of  the  enemies  of  Irish  happiness 
and  prosperity. 

In  consequence  of  those  abiises,  the  motley  majority  forced  sir 
John  Davies  into  the  chair,  as  speaker,  although  sir  John  Everard  had 
a  great  majority  of  the  legal  votes. 

The  journals  of  the  house  of  commons  bear  witness  to  the  destitu- 
tion  of  honour  and  justice  of  the  majority  of  that  body  and  of  the  Irish 
administration.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  culprits,  is  there  record- 
ed  in  the  most  unequivocal  language: 

"Nov.  19,  1613,  It  was  resolved  by  the  house  of  commons,  That 

other  countries;)  and  yet,  besides  the  necessity  of  making  them,  like 
to  increase  and  grow  better  daily. 

"  I  seek  not  emendicata  suffragia',  such  boroughs  as  have  been  made 
since  the  summons,  are  iviped  away  at  one  word,for  this  time  ;  I  have 
tried  that,  and  done  you  fair  play,  but  you  that  are  of  a  contrary  re- 
ligion,  must  not  look  to  be  the  only  lawmakers ;  you  that  are  but  half 
subjects,  shoidd  have  biit  half  privilege  ;  you  that  have  an  eye  to  me  one 
way,  and  to  the  pope  another  way,  the  pope  is  your  father  in  spiritu- 
alibus,  and  lin  temporalibus  only ;  and  so  have  your  bodies  torn  one 
way,  and  your  souls  drawn  another;  you  tliat  send  your  children  to 
the  seminaries  of  treason,  strive  henceforth  to  become  full  subjects, 
that  you  may  have  cor  unum  and  viam  unam,  and  then  I  shall  re- 
spect  you  all  alike;  but  your  Irish  priests  teach  you  such  grounds  of 
doctrine,  as  you  cannot  follow  them  with  a  safe  conscience,  but  you 
must  cast  oft  your  loyalty  to  your  king."-'''^ 

*  "  The  chief  petitioners  were  confined  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and 
sir  Patrick  Barnevall,  their  great  agent,  was  by  the  king's  command, 
sent  in  custody  into  England."^"^ 

t  According  to  Leland.      ^go  piowden,  App.  58.       ^^^  Leland,  II.  496. 
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"whereas  some  persons  have  been  undiily  elected,  some  beins:  judges, 
somefor  not  being  estated  in  their  boroKghs,  some  for  being'  out- 
LAWED,  excommunicated  ;  aiid  lastly,  for  being  returned  for  places 
whose  charters  were  not  valid  ;  it  was  resolved  not  to  question  them 
for  the  present,  in  order  to  prevent  stoppingpublic  business;butthis 
resolution  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  precedent"*'''^ 

"On  the  24th  November,  1614,  the  order  of  the  kst  session  was 
renewed,  verbatim,  relative  to  postponing  inquiries  into  the  returns 
of  members,  &c.  who  were  disqualiiied,  as  judges,  as  being  outlawed^ 
Sfc.  or  returnedfor  places  ichich  hadno  charters.'^^^^^ 

What  an  extraordinary  contrast  between  these  confessions  and  the 
speech  of  James  I.  in  which  he  appears  to  regard.  the  complaints  of 
the  parliament  as  unimportant!  And  how  superlatively  wicked  in 
this  state  of  things  was  the  treatment  of  the  Irish  petitioners  and 
their  agents  I 

The  viewgiven  of  these  proceedings  by  Carte,  requires  to  be  noticed, 
as  an  additional  proof  of  the  obliquity  and  injustice  which  pervade 
the  histories  of  Irish  affairs,  written  by  protestant  authors.  Notwith- 
standing  the  barefaced  frauds  which  took  place  in  the  elections,  re- 
corded,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  journals  of  the  house  of  commons, 
yet  this  writer — in  narrating  the  struggle  made  by  the  representatives, 
fairly  and  h(mestly  chosen,  to  defeat  the  vile  attenipt  to  rob  the  na- 
tion  of  all  the  substantial  advantages  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
to  lay  it  prostrate  at  the  mercy  of  a  cabal  of  foreigners,  forced  into 
parliament  in  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice — loads  the  recu- 
sants  with  the  severest  censure,  as  if  they  had  been  the  criminals,  and 
the  "  outlaws^^  and  other  intruders  had  been  really  eiigible  and  been 
elected  with  all  the  forms  of  law  and  custom.*  It  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  whenever  the  interests  or  the  character  of  the  two  parties 
come  in  collusion,  this  writer,  and  most  of  his  co-labourers,  almost 
uniformly  display  an  odious  partiality  and  injustice. 

*  "  The  house  consisted  of  two  hundred  thirty-two  members,  six 
whereof  did  not  appear.  Those  that  were  present  disagreed  in  their 
votes;  and  after  an  hot  debate,  there  appeared  on  a  divisiontobeone 
hundred  twenty-seven  voices  for  sir  John  Davies  the  attorney  gene- 
ral,  besides  his  own,  and  for  sir  John  Everard,  (formerly  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  king's  bench,  an  obstinate  recusant,)  who  on  resigning 
his  judge's  place,  had,on  May  14, 1607,  a  pension  granted  him  of  one 
hundred  marks  a  year,  there  were  ninety-eight  with  himself.  The 
Roman  Catholics  had  before  their  meeting  made  a  wrong  calculation 
of  their  numbers,  and  fancied  they  should  have  had  a  majority  in  the 
house;  and  now  findingthemselves  outnumbered,  were  enraged  atthe 
disappointment,  and  being  headed  by  sir  James  Gough,  an  hot  turbu- 
lent  man,  sir  William  Bourke,  sir  Christopher  Nugent,  sir  Christo- 
pher  Plunket,  W.  Talbot  and  other  lawyers,  proceeded  in  a  way  of 
tumult  and  violence;  contrary  to  all  right  and  rules  of  Parliament,to 
place  sir  John  Everard  in  the  chair;  from  whence  he  was  at  last  re- 
moved,  and  sir  John  Davies,  (than  whom  none  was  ever  better  quali- 
iled  for  the  post,)  placed  therein."*^* 

4«2  Mountmorres,  I.  169.  «aidem,  173.  464  Carte,  I.  19, 
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In  the  parliament  held  under  Wentworth  in  1634,  the  same  vile 
practices  were  employed  which  had  secured  a  majority  for  the  admi- 
nistration  in  1613.  Most  of  the  boroughs,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  were  represented  by  non-residents,  chiefly  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment.*  The  Roman  Catholics  made  an  ardent  struggle  against 
this  outrageous  grievance.  But  the  overwhelming  power  and  the  des- 
potism  of  the  deputy  rendered  their  efforts  fruitless.  They  were 
forced  to  submit. 

No  man  ever  understood  the  Machiavelian  system— rfiuwie  et  im- 
pera — better  than  Wentworth.  He  never  lost  sight  of  it  for  a  moment. 
The  pianters  in  Ulster  having  incurred  some  forfeitures  by  non-com- 
pliance  with  the  conditions  of  plantation,  he  was  urged  to  enforce  the 
penalty — but  postponed  it,  lest  he  might  alienate  them — for,  says  he, 
*•  the  truth  is,  we  must  there  how  anclgovern  the  native  by  the  planter, 
and  the  planter  hy  the  native.^^"^^^  He  regulated  the  returns  for  the 
boroughs,  where  the  power  of  the  crown  was  predominant,  just  as  he 
judged  proper — and  managed  to  keep  the  protestants  and  recusants 
nearly  equally  balanced,t  in  order  to  play  them  off  one  against  ano- 

*  "  Thursday  the  first  of  their  sitting,  the  recusant  party  began 
something  warmly  to  move/or  the purgln^  ofthe  house^  as  they  termed 
it,  with  an  aim  doubtless,  to  \)\it  out  h gTcat  company  oftheprotestants 
upon  the  point  of  non-residency  ;  at  last  this  settled  in  a  committee  of 
privileges  to  determine  those  questions ;  ^et  when  it  came  to  be  named 
the  house  was  divided,  the  protestants  in  amannerintire  on  one  side, 
tiie  papists  on  the  other,  and  carried  by  tlie  former,  eight  voices."*^^ 

t  "  I  shall  endeavour,  the  lower  house  may  be  so  composed,asthat 
neither  the  recusants,  nor  yet  the  protestants,  shall  appear  consider- 
ably  more,  one  than  the  other,  holding  theni  as  much  as  may  be  upon 
an  equal  balance,  for  they  will  prove  thus  easier  to  govern,  than  if 
either  party  were  absolute.  Then  wou'd  I,  in  private  discourse,  shew 
tlie  recusant,  that  the  contribution  ending  in  December  next,  if  your 
majesty's  army  were  not  supplyM  some  other  way  before,  the  twelve 
pence  a  Sunday  must  of  necessity  be  exacted  upon  them ;  and  shew 
the  protestant,  that  your  majesty  must  not  letgo  the  tvventy  thousand 
pounds  contribution,  nor  yet  discontent  the  other  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion,  till  the  army  were  some  way  else  certainly  provided  for."*^^ 

"  To  secure  this  balance  the  more  effectually,  he  laboured  to  get 
as  many  captains  and  officers  chosen  burgesses,  as  possibly  he  cduld, 
who  having  an  immediate  dependence  upon  the  crown,  might  sway 
the  husiness  betwixt  the  two  partieSy  which  way  they  pleased,  and  hy 
this  means  he  got  a  majority  returned  of  persons  that  were  well  af- 
fected  to  the  church  and  crown,  and  ready  to  further  his  designsfor 
the  service  of  hoth,^^'^^^ 

"  The  parties  are  in  a  manner  equal,  some  fewodds  on  the  protes- 
tant  party,  and  one  watching  the  other,  lest  their  fellows  shou'd  rob 
them,  and  apply  the  whole  grace  of  his  majesty's  thanks  to  them- 
selves  from  the  other.  An  ernulation  so  well  fomented  underhand tha.t 
when  the  motion  for  the  king's  supply  was  made  yesterday  in  the 
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ther,  and  thus  carry  every  measure  calculated  to  advance  the  inte- 
rests  of  the  administration  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 

The  management  of  the  election  in  Dublin  aftbrds  a  tolerable  spe- 
cimen  of  the  sjstem  ^enerallj  pursued  in  cities  and  towns  through- 
out  the  kingdom.  The  protestant  candidates  were  a  Mr.  Catelin,  re- 
corder  of  the  city,  and  an  alderman  Barry.  The  names  of  the  com- 
petitors  are  not  mentioned.  Wentworth,  under  pretence  that  the  she- 
riff,  the  returning  officer,  had  conducted  himself  "  mutinously,^^  fined 
him  two  hundred  pounds,  and  five,hundred  pounds  tor  not  subscrib- 
ing  his  examinations  garbled  in  such  a  mode  as  to  be  a  confession  of 
guilt — declared  him  disqualified  from  ever  afterwards  serving  in  that 
office — hadone  ofhiscreatures  chosen  in  his  place — and  then  of  course 
the  votes  were  so  managed,  that  Catelin  and  Barry  vvere  returned 
without  any  difficulty.  Against  such  tyrannical  proceedings  the  sub- 
ject  had  no  remedy.*  The  only  alternatives  were  submission  or  ruin 
by  the  oppression  of  the  council  chamber. 

Wentworth  was  resolved  that  Catelin  should  be  chosen  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons.  Understanding  that  the  members  of  that 
house  contemplated  choosing  some  other  person,  the  insolent  satrap 
was  quite  exasperated ;  and  despatched  the  chancellor  to  them,  with 
a  mandate  menacing  his  displeasure,  if  they  should  choose  any  other 
than  the  person  "recommended  by  his  majesty's  privy  council,"  which, 
at  all  events,  would  be  utteriy  in  vain,  as  "  the  conclusion  must  be 
according  to  his  majesty's  good  will  and  pleasure."t     His  arbitrary 

house  of  commons,  being  the  fifth  day  of  their  session,  they  did  with 
onevoiceassenttothe  giving  of  six  subsidies  to  be  paid  in  four  years."*^^ 

*  ••  A  sheriff,  that  being  set  on  by  these  fellows,  carried  himself 
mutinously  in  the  election  of  bur^esses  for  this  town,  we  brouglit 
into  the  castle  chamber,  upon  an  ore  tenus,  where,  upon  vvhat  he  had 
set  under  his  hand,  wefined  him  two  hundred  pounds,  and  five  hun- 
dred  pounds  more  for  his  contempt  in  refusing  to  set  his  hand  to  an- 
other  pnrt  of  his  examination^both  Sitthe  council-board,  and  in  open 
court,  disabling  him  for  ever  bearing  that  office  hereafter  in  this  city. 
Which  wrought  sogood  an  effect,asgivingorderpresently  for  choosing 
of  a  new  sheriff,  and  going  on  the  next  day  with  the  election  again, 
the  voices  were  all  orderly  taken,  and  the  conformable  proving  the 
greater  number,  Catelin  the  king's  serjeant  and  recorder  of  this  town, 
and  alderman  Barry,  a  protestant,  were  chosen,  theformer  whereof  1 
intend  to  make  the  speaker,  bemg  a  very  ahle  man  for  that  purpose, 
and  one  lassure  myself,  will  ia  all  things  apply  himself  to  his  ma- 
jesty^s  service!P^*^° 

t  "  And  understanding  that  there  was  a  muttering  amongst  them 
of  rejecting  the  recorder  of  thls  town  for  their  speaker  and  chusing 
some  other  of  themselves,  I  directed  the  chancellor  to  require  them 
forthwith  to  assemble  themselves  in  their  house  to  chuse  their  speaker, 
who  was  to  be  presented  before  me  tlfe  next  morning  by  nine  of  the 
clock,  wishing  them  to  beware  of  falling  into  the  same  inconvenience 
the  last  parliament  here  did,  in  this  the  first  act  of  a  house  of  com- 

*«  Idem,  274.  470  laem,  S70. 
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power,  imperlous  temper,  and  unrelenting  disposition,  were  too  well 
known,  and  the  awe  felt  for  him  was  too  great  toadmitof  hesitation. 
His  sovereign  dictum  was  therefore  as  completely  the  law  in  this  in- 
stance,  as  the  dictum  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco  in  his  capital. 

In  this  parliament,  after  Wentworth  had  gained  his  end  by  the 
grant  of  the  subsidies  for  tlie  crown,  he  contrived  to  prevent  any  other 
business  being  done.* 

But  independent  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  in  the  elections,  an- 
othergrievance  ofamost  serious  nature  existed  in  respect  to  parliament. 
The  members,  whose  speeches  or  conduct  in  that  body  displeased  the 
administration,  were  arbitrarily  punished  by  imprisonment,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  debate. 

"  The  same  day,  [Nov.  4,  1634,]  the  lord  deputy  Wentworth  coin- 
municated  an  act  of  council,  for  confining  and  imprisoning  sir 

JoHN  DUNGAN  AND  CaPTAIN  ChARLES  PrICE,    FOR   WORDS  SPOKEN  IN 

Parliament  I"^''^ 

I  shail  close  this  disgusting  detail  with  the  case  of  sir  Piers  Crosby, 
which  proves  that  the  despotism  of  the  deputy  was  not  confined  to 
the  parliament,  but  extended  equally  to  the  privy  council.  Of  this 
latter  body  sir  Piers  was  a  member,  and  likewise  of  the  house  of 
commons. 

In  the  latter  capacity  he  voted  against  a  bill,  to  which  he  had  as- 
sented  in  the  former.  For  this  offence,  as  the  deputy  styled  it,  he 
was  sequestered  from  the  privy  council  board,t  and  refused  permission 

mons,  telling  them  it  ivas  not  ivorth  their  contention,  considering  the 
power  of  allowance  was  undeniably  in  the  king,  and  that  if  he  re- 
jected,  they  were  still  to  chuse  another,  and  another,  till  his  majesty 
approved  thereof ;  and  that  it  woukl  be  taken  as  an  ill  presage  ofsome 
waywardness  or  frowardness  of  mind,  reigning  in  them,  if  they  should 
go  about  to  deny  such  for  their  speaker  as  should  be  recommended 
by  his  majesty's  privy  council,  which  England  never  did,  ovtostrug- 
gle  in  a  biisiness  wherein  the  conclusion  miist7ieeds  he  accordingto  his 
majesty*s  good  will  and  pleasure,  whether  they  would  or  no.  So  they 
departed;  and  before  dinner,  without  any  noise  or  opposition  at  all, 
chose  the  recorder  for  their  speaker."-^^ 

*  "  The  rest  of  this  session  we  have  entertained  and  spun  theni  oui 
in  discozirses,  hui  kept  them  nevertheless  from  concluding  any  thing, 
yet  have  finished  within  the  first  limited  time.  No  other  laws  passed 
but  the  two  acts  of  subsidies,  and  that  other  short  law  for  confirming 
all  such  compositions  as  are  or  shall  be  made  upon  the  coramission  ot 
defective  titles."''^^ 

|Sir  Piers  Crosby,  "in  the  second  session  of  the  late  parliament, 
ventured  to  oppose  sume  measures  of  administration.  The  deputy  re- 
primanded  and  accused  him  ofa  violation  ofhisoath,in  voting  against 
bills  to  which  he  had  assented  in  council,  and  concurred  in  transmit- 
ting  them.  Crosby  was  sequestered  from  the  council-board.  He  com- 
plained  of  the  seveiity,  by  petition.  Ile  desired  license  to  repair  to 
^ngland,  as  if  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  king.  It  was  refused."*^'* 

4-1  Mountmorres,  U.  10.  4:2  strafford,  1. 277.  "75  idem,  278.  ^T^Leland,  III.  29 
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te  go  to  England,  where  he  was  desirous  of  laying  his  case  before  the 
king.  Having,  however,  escaped  clantlestinely,  hie  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  London  by  order  of  Charles  I.* 

The  reader  v^ill  probably  be  amazed  at  the  fact  of  the  refusal  of  li- 
cense  to  repair  to  England.  But  such  was  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
No  man  in  public  employment  could  leave  the  kingdovn,  even  to  re- 
pair  to  the  court  of  the  British  monarch,  without  license  obtained 
irom  his  deputy,  which  was  never  granted  to  characters  obnoxious  to 
him,  who  might  seek  an  opportunity  to  expose  his  mlsdeeds. 

The  case  of  sir  Piers  is  strong  and  striking.  His  standing  in  society 
was  high  ;  as  he  was  a  soldier  of  distinguished  merit,  and  had  acquired 
great  reputation  in  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  where  he 
had  been  the  principal  means  of  preserving  the  English  armyintheir 
retreat.'^''^  His  sole  ofFence,  as  above  stated,  was  votingagainstan  act 
proposed  by  the  privy  council.  If  the  merits  of  such  a  man  could  not 
secure  him  from  the  degradation  inflicted  merely  for  the  independent 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  slavish  and  abject  state  in  which  those  members  were 
generally  held,  who  had  no  such  claims  to  attention  as  belonged  to 
the  knight.  His  removal  froin  the  privy  council  board  took  place  by  the 
cxpress  direction  of  the  king,  on  the  representation  of  Wentworth.f 

From  parliaments  constituted  in  the  manner  above  detailed,  few 
measures  were  to  be  hoped  for,  but  what  were  fraught  with  destruc- 
tion  to  the  happiness  oi  Ireland.  Majorities  were  almost  universally 
secured  in  both  houses,  whose  interests  were  in  direct  hostility  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  And,in  consequence,a  large  portion  of 
the  legislation  has  been  an  almost  invariable  tissue  of  outrage  on  every 
principle  of  sound  political  economy,  honour,  honesty,  and  good  faith. 

In  a  venal  and  corrupt  parliament,  packed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  sir  Edward  Poynings,  then  deputy,  had  a  law  passed  which 
nearly  destroyed  the  legislative  power  in  Ireland ;  reduced  her  par- 
liament  almost  to  a  level  with  a  bed  of  justice  in  France  ;  limited  its 
operations  to  the  mere  enregisterment  or  rejection  of  edicts;  and  left 
it  but  a  bare  negative  povver  of  rejecting,^  not  of  proposing,  any  law.§ 

*  "  Besides  these  agents  there  is  notice  also  taken  that  slr  Plers 
Crosby  is  come  over  without  license;  which  being  made  known  tohis 
majesty,  by  his  command  I  have  sent  a  messenger  to  apprehend  him, 
and  bring  him  before  the  lords  of  th^  council,  who  are  required  forth' 
with  to  commit  himfor  his  coniempty*'^ 

t  "  On  the  representations  of  Wentworth,  his  majesty  directed  him 
to  be  removed  from  the  privy  council.'^^*'''^ 

^:"  A  set  of  statutes  were  enacted,  in  the  lOth  Henry  VII.   (sir 

Edward  Poynings  being  then  lord  deputy,  from  whence  they  were 

called  Poynings'  laws)  which  restrained  the  povver,  as  well  of  the  de- 

puty,  as  of  the  parliament:  and  in  time  there  was  nothing  left  to  the 

parliament  of  Ireland,  but  a  hare  nes^ative,  or  power  of  rejectins:^ 
NOT  OF  PROPOSING  ANY  LAW."^78 

§  "  This  day  [August  2,  1634]  was  remarkable  for  a  dispute  be- 

^"  Leland,  III.  39.   476  Straffordj  1. 476.   *r:  Leland,  III.  39.  4T8  jacobs,  III.  534, 
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Bj  aiiother  law,  passed  during  the  adtninistration  of  the  same  sa- 
trap,  all  the  laws  previously  exisfing  in  England,  were,  at  one  stroke, 
made  of  force  within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.* 

And,  subsequently  to  this  period,  Ireland,  without  a  single  repre- 
sentative  in  the  British  parliament,  was  subjected  tothe  operation  of 
all  the  British  statutes,  in  which  she  was  "  specially  named  or  includ- 
ed  under  general  words."*79 

If  the  experie/ice  of  the  world  did  not  afford  numberless  instances 
to  prove,  tliat  those  nations,  which  are  the  most  jealous  assertors  .of 
their  own  liberties,  are  the  most  consummate  tyrants  over  subordi- 
nate  nations,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  England, 
whicb,  at  various  periods  of  her  history,  had  lavished  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  in  defence  of  her  own  rights  and  freedom,  should  have 
so  uniformly  violated  every  principle,  not  merely  of  liberty,  but  of 
justice,  in  her  treatment  of,  and  displayed  such  wanton  tyranny  to- 
wards,  Ireland.  The  case  of  these  two  nations  affords  a  most  felici- 
tous  illustration  of  the  judicious  and  profound  remark  of  Hume,  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  "  a  fixed  maxim,"  that  "  though  free  governments 
have  been  commonly  the  most  happy  for  those  who  partake  of  their 
freedom  ;  yet  ARE  THEY  THE  MOST  RUINOUS  AND  OPPRES- 
SIVE  TO  THEIR  PROVINCES."^«o 

tween  the  lords  and  the  lord  deputy,  about  the  framing  of  acts;  which 
right  by  Poynings'  law,  he  contended,  was  in  himself  and  the.council 
only  ;  and  parliament  had  only  poiver  to  prefer  a  petition  to  themfor 
that  purpose:  and  lord  Strafford  entered  a  memorjible  protest,  upon 
this  occasion,  in  the  journals."^^^ 

*"It  was  enacted,  by  another  of  Poynings'  laws,  that  all  acts  of 
parliament,  before  that  time  made  in  England,  should  be  of  force 
within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland."^*^ 

479  Jacobs,  TII.  534.  ^st)  Hume's  Essays,  I.  47. 

481  Mountmorres,  I.  323.  482  jacobs,  III.  534. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Definition  of  Plantations  in  Treland.  JSTefarioiis  scheme  for  suhvert- 
ing  the  title  of  every  estate  in  Connaught.  Barefaced  brihery  of 
judges.  Packing  of  juries.  Laivless  deyredations.  Enormous 
fines.    Unjust  imprisonment.    Ohduracy. 

•*Not  ev*n  the  high  anointing  hand  of  heav'n 
Can  authorize  oppression ;  give  a  law 
For  lawless  pow'r;  wed  faith  to  violation; 
On  reason  build  misrule  ;  orjustly  bind 
Allegiance  to  injustice." — Brooke. 

THE  plantatlon,  as  it  is  called,  or  rather,  the  spoliation  of  Con- 
naught,  demands  a  special  chapter,  as  forniing  a  most  important  fea- 
ture  in  the  history  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  present  division  of 
this  work,  arid  exnibiting  a  compiicated  scene  of  rapine,  fraud,  and 
oppression  not  often  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  human  injustice. 

It  is  necessary  to  enter  into  some  explanation  of  the  term  '^ptan- 
iation,^^  a  favourite  but  deceptious  espression  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.  and  Charles  I.  Plantations  were  undertaken  under  the  hypo- 
critical  cloak  of  a  regard  for  the  civilization  of  the  Irish,  the  good  of 
reliffion,  and  the  glory  of  God — but  the  real  motive  was  a  devour- 
ing  spirit  of  rapine  and  plunder. 

In  the  disordered  state  of  Ireland,  the  records  of  deeds  were  fi-e- 
quently  lost  or  destroyed — and  the  tities  of  estates  that  had  remain- 
ed  in  the  same  families  for  centuries,  were  by  these  and  other  means 
sometimes  involved  in  doubt,  which  invited  the  depredations  of 
those  harpies,  the  spies  and  informers,  whose  proceedings  are  develop- 
ed  in  Chapter  XIV.  and  who  were  constantly  employed  in  seeking 
out  what  they  called  defective  titles,  and  setting  up  claims  for  the 
crown.  If  the  party  acquiesced  in  the  claim  without  opposition,  a 
certain  portion  of  his  land,  perhaps  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part,  was  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  the  informer,  and  an  annual  rent  imposed  on  the 
owner  for  the  remainder,  If  he  resisted  the  claim,  relying  on  the 
justice  of  his  title,  the  question  was  brought  before  a  jury — when  no 
council  i£as  allowed!  !  !  and  no  time  given  for  preparation  !  !  !*  As 
the  juries  were  liable  to  be  cited  into  the  castle  chamber,  under  pre- 
tence  of  perjury,  if  their  verdicts  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
government,  the  decision  was  generally  in  favour  of  the  crown.  In 
this  case,  as  a  punishment  for  what  was  styled  the  contumacy  of  the 
party,  and  as  a  terror  to  others,  one-third  or  one-half  f  of  the  estate 
was  sequestrated,  and  "  a  plantation^^  established  there  of  English 
or  Scotchmen. 

*These  shameful  facts  rest  on  the  authorityof  the  deputy  Went- 
worth,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  page  246,  claims  merit  for  innovating  on 
the  ancient  practice. 

t  For  a  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  this  hideous  practice  I  like- 
wise  refer  to  Strafford's  letters,  quoted  page  251. 
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It  has  been  seen  page  189,  that  James  hacl  proposed  to  make  a 
*^  p^aiiifl^iow"  in  Connaught ;  but  that  his  project  was  defeated  by 
Death,  who  snatched  him  away  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  to  render  an 
account  in  another  world,  beforethe  omniscient  Judge  of  mankind,  of 
his  rapine  and  depredation  in  this.  But,  alas !  the  respite  thus  aftbrded 
to  the  western  province  of  Ireland,  was  of  short  duration.  During  the 
succeeding  reign,  the  nefarious  project  was  revived,  by  the  arrogant, 
rapacious,  and  vindictive  Wentworth,  who  meditated  nothing  less 
than  the  subversion  of  the  title  of  every  estate  in  the  province.* 

He  had  so  managed  the  elections  of  members  of  the  parliament 
of  1634,  and  was  so  fully  determined  on  the  plantation  of  Con- 
naught,  that  he  was  quite  confident  of  being  able  to  procure  the  pas- 
sage  of  an  act  for  that  purpose,  should  he  be  disappointed  of  a  ver- 
dict  of  a  jury  in  favour  of  the  crown.f 

*"  His  project  was  nothlng  less  than  to  subvert  the  title  to  every 
estate  in  every  part  of  Connaught,  and  to  establish  a  new  plantation 
through  this  whole  province;  a  project,  vvhich,  when  first  proposedin 
the  late  reign,  vvas  received  with  horror  and  amazement,  but  which 
suited  the  undismayed  and  enterprising  genius  of  lord  Wentworth. 
For  this  he  had  opposed  the  confirmation  of  the  royal  graces,  trans- 
mitted  to  lord  Faulkland,  and  taken  to  himself  the  odium  of  so  fla- 
grant  a  violation  of  the  royal  promise.  The  parliament  was  at  an  end; 
and  the  deputy  at  leisure  to  execute  a  scheme,  which,  as  it  was  off*en- 
sive  and  alarming,  required  a  cautious  and  deliberate  procedure.  Old 
records  of  state,  and  the  memorials  of  ancient  monasteries,  wereran- 
sacked,  to  ascertain  the  king*s  original  title  to  Connaught.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  that  in  the  grant  of  Henry  the  Third  to  Richard  De 
'BwrgOyfive  cantreds  ivere  reserved  to  the  crown,  adjacent  to  the  cas- 
tle  of  Athlone;  that  THIS  GRANT  INCLUDED  THE  WHOLE 
REMAINDER  OF  THE  PROVINCE,  which  was  now  alleged  to 
have  been  forfeited  by  Aedn  0'Connor,  the  Irish  provincial  chieftain; 
that  the  lands  and  lordship  of  De  Burgo  descended  lineally  to  Ed- 
ward  the  Fourth ;  and  were  confirmed  to  the  crown  by  a  statute  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  The  ingenuity  of  court  lawyers  wasemployed  to 
invalidate  all  patents  granted  to  tlie  possessors  of  these  lands,  from 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth."*^^ 

t  "  This  house  is  very  well  composed,  so  as  the  protestants  are  thc 
major  part,  clearly  and  thoroughly  with  theking.  ***  And  consider- 
ing,  in  truth,  that  the  popish  party  only  have  appeared  to  be  averse 
to  all  reformation  or  order  in  the  government,  it  will  be  a  good  rod  to 
hold  over  </im,  when  they  shall  seeit  is  in  the  king's  power  to  pass  upon 
them  by  a  plurality  of  voices  all  the  hiws  of  England  concerning  reli- 
gion,  which,  howbeit,  I  do  not  now  dispute  whether  itbefit  or  notfit; 
yet  to  have  the  power  with  the  king  is  not  amiss ;  and  may  be  other- 
wise  used  vvith  great  advantage  for  liis  majesty^s  service.  It  may 
serve  of  great  Mse  to  conjirm  and  settle  his  inajesty''^  title  to  the  plan- 
tations  of  Connav^ht  and  Ormond.  For,  this  you  may  be  sure,  all  the 
protestanls  are  for  plantations,  all  the  otheragainstthem;  soasthose 

«3Leland,  II.  35. 
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The  landed  proprietors  of  Connaught,  the  destined  victims  of  thie 
rapacious  scheme,  had  been  terrified  into  a  surrender  of  their  lands 
to  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  take  out  letters  patent  for  thera ;  but  unfortu- 
nately  the  surrenders  were  not  enrolled.  To  remedj  this,  anno  1617, 
they  surrendered  them  againand  received  patentsunder  the  great  seal. 
These  likewise  were  not  enrolled,  through  the  neglect  of  a  clerk,  or 
more  probably  through  the  fraud  of  some  of  the  officers  of  government 
who  were  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  de- 
predating  on  the  owners.  For  the  enrolment  a  large  sum  had  been 
paid.  As  a  remedy  for  all  these  errors,  an  act  of  grace  was  made  in 
1618,  full  in  their  favour.*    And,  finally,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  last 

being  the  greater  number,  you  can ivant  no help  theymay  giveyoit  there- 
in,  «/V*a?/,  in  case  there  be  no  title  to  be  made  good  to  these  countries 
for  the  crown,  yet  should  I  not  despair  forth  of  reason  of  state,  and 
for  the  strength  and  security  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  them  passed  to 
ihe  king  by  immediate  act  of  parliamentr^^^^ 

*  "  The  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  province  of  Connaught  and  the 
county  of  Clare,  had  made  a  composition  with  sir  John  Perrot,  and 
had  thereupon  surrendered  their  estates  into  the  hands  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth,  but  had  generally  neglected  to  enroll  theirsurrenders,  and  take 
out  letters  patents  for  them,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do  by  theinstru- 
ment  of  the  composition. 

"  This  defect  was  supplied  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  king  James, 
when  a  new  commission  was  issued  out  to  receive  the  surrenders  of 
their  several  estates,  and  to  pass  unto  them,  and  their  heirs,  letters 
patents  for  their  respective  lands  ta  be  holden  of  the  crown,  as  ofthe 
castle  of  Jithlone  by  knis^hVs  service:  the  surrenders  were  accordingly 
raade,  and  patents  passed  to  them  under  the  broad  seal ;  but  neither 
of  these  were  enrolled  in  Chancery. 

"  This  rendered  all  their  titles  defective  ;  and  the  lands  remaining 
still  vested  in  the  crown,  it  was  proposed  to  make  such  a  plantation 
there  as  had  been  made  in  Ulster.  The  omission  was  not  so  much 
the  wilful  defaidt  of  the  subject,  as  the  neglect  of  a  clerk  intrusted  by 
ihem;  for  they  had  paid  near  3000/.  to  the  of^cers  at  Dublin  for  en- 
rolments  of  these  surrenders  and  patents,  which  were  never  made, 
There  was  an  act  of  state  made  in  lord  Grandison's  time,  and  dated 
14th  May,  1618,  fuU  in  their  favour,  and  confirming  their  posses- 
sions;  and  they  had  paid  great  sums  of  money  for  it  into  the  exche- 
qiier ;  they  icere  quietly  settled  on  their  lands,  and  paid  the  king  his 
composition  better  than  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  hard  in 
these  circumstances  to  turn  them  oiit  of  their  estates  iipon  a  mere 
nicety  of  laiv,  which  ought  to  be  tenderly  made  use  of  in  derogation 
of  the  honour  and  faith  of  the  king's  broad  seal.  It  was  a  trouble- 
some  atfair  to  engage  in  a  plantation,  the  work  of  many  years,  and 
ever  attended  with  great  difficulties,  in  reconciling  the  jarring  in- 
terests  of  all  parties,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  particular 
persons  who  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  adjust  their  several  allot- 
ments  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  promote  the  general  good.    It  was 
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chapter,  they  had  paid  Charles  270,000/.  sterling  for  this  and  other 
graces. 

That  the  titles  of  those  proprietors  vvere  as  unimpeachableas  those 
of  any  proprietors  in  the  world,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  man 
of  candour,  and  nothing  but  an  utter  destitution  of  every  principleof 
honour  and  honesty,  could  have  led  to  an  attempt  to  invalidate  them. 
Yet  it  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  VVentworth  undertook  his 
project  of  the  plantation  of  Connaught. 

As  soon  as  the  parliament  was  adjourned,  Wentworth  made  his 
excursion  into  Connaught  to  carry  this  favourite  scheme  into  execu- 
tion.  He  had  sought  in  vain  for  any  plea  on  which  toground  aclaim 
for  the  crown.*  But  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  a  difficulty — 
and  the  plan  generally  pursued  vvas  well  calculated  to  faciiitate  his 
schemes.     The  judges  were  bribed,  and  the  juriespacked. 

The  nefarious  system  of  bribing  the  judges  stands  recorded  by 
Wentworth  himself.  To  interest  the  court  and  insureits  assistance 
in  the  depredation  on  the  unfortunate  Irish,  he  advised  the  monarch 
to  bestow  on  the  lord  chief  justice  and  the  chief  baron  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  out  of  the  first  years  rent  raised  out  of  the  depredated  es- 
tates.  Charles,  worthy  of  such  a  profligate  representative,  bestowed, 
andthe  judges,  worthy  of  such  a  monarch  and  such  a  deputy,  receiv- 
ed  these  wages  of  their  prostitufion. 

Well  might  Shakspeare  exclaim — 

*'  Thieves,  for  their  robbery,  have  authority, 
"VVhen  judges  rob  and  steal.  , 


— «^i^9®®®®(^®®®©< 


dangerous  also  to  make  the  experiment  in  a  whole  province  at  once, 
in  a  province  so  strongly  situated  as  Connaught  was,  inhabited  byan 
active  people,  and  abounding  in  idle  swordsmen,  more  numerous,  as 
well  as  more  dangerous,  than  any  in  Ireland ;  and  where,  if  the  plan- 
tation  was  carried  on  with  ail  the  mildness  and  grace  that  was  pos- 
sible,  it  must  of  necessity  turn  out  many  thousands  ofpoor  people  to 
beg  their  bread,  and  particularly  seven  thousand  idle  fellows,  (as 
booked  down  by  officers,  and  given  in  a  list  to  the  lord  deputy,)  that 
were  fit  for  nothing  but  ar)ns,  and  who,  living  at  present  upon  their 
friends  and  relations,  must  then  be  forced  to  seek  and  push  theirfor- 
tunes."*«^ 

*"  How  to  make  his  majesty's  title  to  these  plantations  of  Con- 
naght  and  Ormond  (which,  considering  they  have  been  already  at- 
tempted  and  foil'd,  is,  of  ali  the  rest,  the  greatest  difficulty)  /  have 
not  hitherto  received  the  least  instruction  from  your  lordship  or  any 
other  minister  of  that  side.^^*^^ 

"  Howbeit  these  plaiitations  of  Connaght  and  Ormond  may  seem 
to  be  far  off,  when  as  yet  Thave  not  b^en  enabled  by  the  discovery  of 
any  title  to  either  of  them  from  any  minister  on  that  side.  And  this 
is  thc  principal  verb,  without  which,  all  other  discourse  will  prove 
light  and  empty.  But  Itrust  singly  (vvithyour  majesty's  countenance 
to  support  and  fortify  me)  to  work  through  all  these  difficulties  Z"^^'' 
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The  bribe  produced  the  deshed  erfect — for  the  judo;es  labouredthe 
causes  with  as  much  zeal,  as  if  they  were  the  plaintiffs  themselves.* 

The  annals  of  governmental  fraud  and  villainj  afford  very  few 
more  flagrant  cases.  Who  can  read  the  detail  without  horror?  A 
king  conspires  with  his  vicegerent,  to  despoil  and  plunder  his  de- 
fenceless  subjects,  whose  protection  is  one  of  his  most  sacred  duties. 
To  insure  success  in  this  flagitious  undertaking,  they  destroj  the  pu- 
rity  and  independence  of  the  court  bj  direct  briberj  of  the  judges. 
And  the  amount  of  tlie  bribe  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  depreda- 
tion.  Thej  agree  to  share  among  them  the  "  Jirst  fruits^^  of  the  spoil, 
which  are  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  four  fall  to  the  king  and. 
deputj,  the  master  plunderers,  and  the  fifth  to  their  agents  and  ac- 
compiices,  the  judges.  Yet,  this  monarch  is  bj  bigoted  rojalists  re- 
verenced  as  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  exemplar  of  everj  rojal  virtue  ! 

It  cannot  be  amiss  to  translate  into  plain  English  asentencein  the 
annexed  note,  and  establish  its  true  purport,  as  slieddingfurther  light 
on  tliis  most  iniquitous  transaction.  '•  Rverj  four  shillings  once  paid, 
shall  better  jour  revenue  for  ever  after  at  least  five  pounds."  There 
is  but  one  meaning  to  be  attached  to  these  words;  and  that  is,  that 
for  everj  acre  which  would  fall  to  the  crown,  without  the  bribe, 
twentj-five  would  be  spoliated  in  consequence  of  that  powerful  agent! 
Great  God !  what  a  vievv  this  presents,  what  abhorrence  it  must  ex- 
cite  in  everj  upright  mind — and  how  totall  j  must  it  destroj  the  credit 
of  those  historians,  who  have  ventured  to  state  that  "  ivhatsoever 
their  land,  or  labour,  or  industrij  prodiiced,  was  their  oicn,  beingfree 
from  having  ittakenfrom  them  by  the  kitigiipon  any  preience  what- 
soeverP*i 

But  the  iniquitous  deputj  was  not  satisfied  with  corrupting  the 
judges.  He  directed  an  equal  degree  of  attention  to  the  jurors,  of 
whom  he  sought  out  two  kinds,  one  poor  and  needj,  who  might 
casilj  be  bribed — the  other  verj  wealthj,  vvhom  he  might  plunderby 
heavj  fines,  if  thej  did  not  comply  witii  his  wishes.t    In  the  latter 

*  "  Your  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  upon  my  humble  advice  to 
bestow  four  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  your  lord  chief  justice  and 
lord  chief  baron  in  this  kingdom,  forth  of  the  first  yearly  rent  raised 
upon  the  commission  of  defective  titles,  which,  upon  observation,  I 
find  to  be  the  best  given  that  ever  was:  For  now  they  do  intend  it 
with  a  care  and  diligence  siich  as  it  wei^e  their  oivn  private,  Jind 
most  certain,  the  gaining  to  themselves  every  foiir  shillings  oncepaid 
shall  better  your  revenuefor  ever  after  at  leastjive  pounds  P^*^^ 

\''  Before  my  coming  from  Dublin  I  had  given  order,  thatthe  gen- 
tlemen  of  the  best  estates  and  understandings  should  be  returned, 
which  was  done  accordingly,  as  you  will  find  by  their  names.  My 
reason  was,  that  this  being  a  leading  case  for  the  whole  province,  it 
would  set  a  great  value  in  their  estimation  upon  the  goodness  of  the 
king's  title,  bein^  found  by  persons  of  their  qualities,  and  as  much 
concerned  in  their  own  particulars  as  any  other.  Again,  finding  the 
evidence  so  strong,  as  unless  they  went  against  it^  they  must  passfor 

t  Supra,  p.  48,  «s  strafford,  U.  41. 
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case  he  would  have,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  persons  of  such  means 
as  mig-ht  answer  to  the  king  in  a  round  fine  in  the  castle-chamber."*^» 

"  1  will  redeem  the  time  as  rnuch  as  can  be,  treat  with  sucli  as  may 
give  furtherance  infinding  of  the  title^  which,  as  I  saidy  is  the  prin- 
cipat,  enijuire  outfit  mento  serve  upon  juriesJ^^*^^ 

The  success  attending  the  bribery  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  the 
inquest  into  defective  titles,  induced  Wentworth  to  urge  his  royal 
master  to  bribe  in  the  same  mode  the  chief  baron  and  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  in  cases  of  corapositions  with  the  recusants  in  the 
south.* 

Wentworth  began  his  career  with  the  county  of  Roscommon,!  where 
he  made  a  frothy  address  to  the  grand  jury,  in  which  he  canted  on 
the  honour  and  equity  of  his  royal  master,  and  thebenevolence  of  his 
views  towards  his  good  subjects  of  Connaught.:^  But  thejet  of  it  was 


the  king,  Iresolved  to  have  persons  of  such  means  as  might  answer 
the  king  a  roundfine  in  the  Castle-chhinber  in  case  they  should  pre- 
varicate,  who,  in  all  seeming  even  out  of  tiiat  reason  would  be  more 
fearful  to  tread  shamefully  and  impudently  aside  from  the  truth,  thaii 
such  as  had  less,  or  nothing  to  lose."'*^* 

*"This  I  only  mention  in  regard,  if  some  such  like  reward  were 
placed  upon  your  chiefbaron  and  barons  ofthe  exchequer  there  forth  of 
compositions  made  by  them  for  your  majesty  with  the  recusants  in  the 
south,  and  your  majesty  pleased,  upon  the  declaring  your  bounty,  to 
call  them  to  you,  and  withal  recommend  the  care  of  the  business  to 
them,  I  am  verily  persuaded  it  would  very  much  raise  unto  your 
profit  those  compositions."^^* 

t"  Wentworth,  at  the  head  of  the  commissioners  of  plantation, 
proceeded  to  the  western  province.  The  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Leitrim  had  already  acknowledged  the  king's  title  to  their  lands, 
and  submitted  to  a  plantation.  It  was  now  deemed  expedient  to  be- 
gin  with  those  of  Roscommon.  The  commission  was  opened  in  this 
county;  the  evidences  of  the  king's  title  produced,  examined,  and 
submitted  to  a  jury,  formed  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  purposely, 
(as  tlie  lord  deputy  expressed  it,)  that '  they  nvght  answer  the  king  a 
round  fine  in  the  castle-chamber,  in  case  they  should  prevaricate*^ 
They  were  told  by  Wentworth,  that  his  majesty's  intention,  in  esta- 
hlishing  his  undoubted  title  was  to  make  them  a  rich  and  civilpeople; 
that  he  purposed  not  to  deprive  them  of  their  just  possessions,  but  to 
invest  them  with  a  considerable  part  of  his  own  ;  that  he  needed  not 
their  interposition,  to  vindicate  his  right,  which  might  be  established 
by  the  usual  course  of  law,  upon  an  information  of  intrusion  ;  but  that 
he  wished  his  people  to  share  with  him  in  the  honour  and  profit  of 
ihe  glorious  and  excellent  ivork  he  was  now  to  execute ;  to  his  ma- 
jesty  it  was  indifferent,  whether  their  verdict  should  acknowledge 
or  deny  his  title."^^^' 

I"  I  told  the  jury,  the  first  movers  of  his  majesty  to  look  into  this 
his  undoubted  title  were  the  princely  desires  he  hath  to  effect  them 
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tlie  comfortable  information,  that  his  majesty  was  indifferent  "whe- 
ther  their  verdict  should  acknowledge  or  denj  his  title;"  conveying 
thereby  a  clear  idea  that  he  would  adopt  some  other  mode  of  attain- 
ins;  his  right ;  the  "  path  to  which  lay  so  open  and  plain  before  him,^^ 
He  gave  them  to  understand,  that  if  they  consulted  their  own  true  in- 
terest,  they  would  find  for  the  crown,  as  they  wouldthen  have  better 
terms  than  "  if  they  were  passionately  resolved  to  go  over  all  bounds 
to  their  own  wills."*^* 

In  the  plea  put  in  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  it  was  pretended 

a  civil  anc^  rich  people,  which  cannot  by  any  so  sure  and  ready  means 
be  attained  as  by  a  plantation,  wliich  therefore  in  his  great  wisdom  he 
had  resolved ;  yet  that  it  should  be  so  done  as  not  to  take  any  thing  from 
them  which  was  justly  theirs,  but  in  truth  to  bestow  amon^st  them  a 
good  part  of  thut  which  was  his  own  ;  that  I  was  commanded  to  as- 
certain  them,  that  it  was  his  majesty's  graciousresolution  to  question 
no  man's  patent  that  had  been  granted  formerly  upon  good  consider- 
ations,  and  was  of  itself  valid  in  the  law ;  his  great  seal  was  his  pub- 
lic  faith,  and  should  be  kept  sacred  in  all  things;  that  the  king  came 
not  to  sue  them  to  find  for  him,  as  needing  any  power  of  theirs  to 
vindicate  his  own  right;  for  without  them  where  his  right  is  so  plain, 
he  could  not  in  justice  have  been  denied  possession  upon  an  mfor- 
mation  of  intrusion;  the  court  in  an  ordinary  way  of  exchequer  pro- 
ceeding  would,  must  have  granted  it  upon  the  first  motion  of  his  at- 
torney-general."'*^^ 

"  With  this  I  left  them  marvellous  much  satisfied;  for  a  few  good 
words  plcase  them  more  than  you  can  imagine."*^'^ 

"  His  majesty,  being  desirous  in  these  public  services  to  take  his 
people  along  with  him,  was  graciously  pleased,  they  should  have  as 
well  a  part  with  him  in  the  honour  as  in  the  profit  of  so  glorious  and 
excellent  a  icork  for  the  commonwealth  ;  that  therefore  his  majeSty 
was  indifferent,  whether  they  found  for  him  or  no,  and  had  directed 
me  to  press  nothing  upon  them  in  that  kind,  where  the  path  to  his 
right  lay  elsewhere  so  open  and  fair  before  him.  But  yet  of  myself, 
and  as  one  that  must  ever  wish  prosperity  to  their  nation,  I  desired 
them  first  to  descend  into  their  own  consciences,  take  them  to  coun- 
sel,  and  there  they  should  find  the  evidence  for  the  crown  clear  and 
conclusive ;  next,  to  beware  how  they  appeared  resolved  or  obstinate 
against  so  manifest  a  triith,  or  how  they  let  slip  forth  of  their  hands 
ihe  means  to  weave  themselves  into  the  royal  thoughts  and  care  of  his 
majesty  thorough  a  chearfui  and  ready  acknowleilgment  of  his  right, 
and  a  due  and  full  submission  thereunto;  so  then,  if  they  would  be 
inclined  to  truth  and  do  best  for  themselves,  they  were  undoubtedly 
to  fitid  the  title  for  the  king,  If  they  were  passionately  resolved  to 
go  over  all  bounds  to  their  own  will,  and  without  respect  at  all  to 
their  own  good,  to  do  tliat  which  were  simply  best  for  his  majesty, 
then  I  sliould  advise  them,  roughly  and  pertinaciously  todenytofind 
any  title  at  all,  And  there  I  left  them  to  chant  together,  (as  they 
call  it,J  over  their  evidenceJ'^^^^ 

^  Strafford,  I.  443.        ^^  Idero,  443.        496  idem,  442.       ^^  Idem,  443. 
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that  the  "  records  and  evidences"  proving;  the  title,  "  vvere  embezzled 
out  of  the  treasury  at  Trim,"*  which  is  in  all  probability  a  mere  fabri- 
cation  to  aiford  a  pretext  for  the  seizure  of  the  lands.  It  is  in  the 
same  plea  asserted,  that  an  act  was  passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry 
"VII.  anno  1494,  to  entitle  that  king  and  his  heirs  to  enter  on  and 
seize  all  the  manors,  lordships,  &c.  in  the  province  of  Connaught. 
Hovvever  strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  probable  that  this  also  is  a  fic- 
tion;  as  there  is  novv  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Irish  statutes,  published 
by  aMthonty,  anno  1078,  in  vvhich  this  law  does  not  appear.  And  a 
public  law  of  such  importance  vvould  scarcely  be  omitted  in  an  edi- 
tion  published  under  the  auspices  of  government.  But  admitting  this 
stateinent  to  be  all  sacredly  true,  it  does  not  materiallj  affect  the 
question.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  prostitute  parliament  had  in 
1494  passed  an  act,  vesting  in  the  crovvn  the  whole  province,  could 
this,  after  a  lapse  of  140  years,give  a  title  in  the  eye  of  justice?  Could 
any  thing  but  the  most  lavvless  rapacity  have  preferred  and  pursued 
a  claim  on  such  miserable  ground  ?  No  certainly.  If  an  actof  parlia- 
ment  could  in  this  manner  transfer  to  the  crovvn  an  entire  province, 
on  the  sameground  a  claim  might  have  been  readily  made  out  to  the 
fee-simple  of  the  wholeisland  on  the  ground  of  the  act  passed  during 
thereign  of  Elizabeth,  as  quoted  page  140. 

The  villainy  of  this  scheme  of  depredation  far  exceeded  that  prac- 
tised  in  former  times.  Some  attention  had  been  till  now  paid  tolet- 
ters  patent,  duly  authenticated  from  the  crown.  These  were  gene- 
rally  regarded  as  affording  proofs  of  good  titles;  and  rescued  the 
possessors  from  the  ruin  infiicted  on  their  neio^hbours.  But  the  chief 
partof  thelafids  inConnaught,proposed  tobe  spoliated  by  Wentvvorth, 
being  fenced  round  vvith  patents,  he  found  tliat  his  project  would  be 
defeated,  and  he  be  deprived  of  his  prey,  if  he  admitted  the  validity 
of  letters  patent.  He  therefore  determined  to  reject  them  ;  and  so 
utterly  regardless  was  he  of  even  the  slightest  appearance  of  honour  or 
honesty,  that  he  assigns,  as  a  justification  of  the  extensiveness  of  his 
spoliation,  the  very  reason  that  should  have  been  a  shield  to  rescue 
the  sufterers  from  his  merciless  gripe. 

"  We  considered  that  in  former  plantations  here  all  men  claiming  by 

*"Therecordsandevidences  vAliicli  should  intitle  the  crown  to  these 
lands  amongst  others  were  imhezzled  out  ofthe  treasury  of  Triin  to 
the  disherison  of  the  crown,  For  remedy  whereof,  by  a  statute  made 
in  Ireland,  10  Henry  VII.  it  wasdeclared,  that  "  the  lordship  of  Con- 
naght  was  annexed  to  the  crown,"  and  it  was  fiirther  enacted  "  that 
it  should  be  lawful  for  the  king  and  his  heirs  to  enter  and  seize  in  all 
such  manors,  honours,  lordships,  castles  and  tenements,  rents,  ser- 
vices,  moors,  meadows,  pastures,  waters  and  mills,  with  their  appur- 
tenances,  &c.  appertaining  to  the  said  lordship  of  Connaght  (amongst 
other  things)  and  to  seize  all  and  every  vvard  or  vvards,  escheat, 
waifs,  felons  goods,  and  all  other  things  appertaining  or  belonging 
to  the  said  lordship,  whereof  any  manner  leful  title  or  discharge 
of  the  king's  interest  cannot  be  shewed."^"** 

^38  Straffbrd,  I.  455. 
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ietters  patenthad  t!ie  full  benefit  of  them  either  in  e\uojing  the  lands 
granted  theni,  orother  land  equivalent  thereunto,  vvhether  tlieir  letters 
pateut  were  valid  or  invalid.  And  indeed  ni  those  plantations  thiit  fa- 
vour  might  better  be  yielded.  ivhcre  the  liinds clalmed  by  letters patent 
were  not  anij  great  or  considerahle  proportions  of  lauds,  than  liere, 
where  ahnost  all  the  lands  fallin^  under  plantation  are  granted  or 
mentioned  to  be  granted  by  letters  patent^  so  ddigent  have  these  people 
been  to  gain  the  counteiiance  of  letters  patent,  hoping  therebj  to  an- 
ticipate  the  rights  of  the  crown.  So  as,  if  we  should  hold  up  to  that 
course  of  allowing  all  letters  patent,  and  not  lay  kold  on  the  defects 
andinjjrmities  of  some,  it  vvould  be  an  occasion  to  prevent  thatgreat 
benetit  which  this  service,  (as  we  intend  toorder  it,)  vvili  undoubtedly 
effect  to  the  king  and  kingdoin."*^^ 

One  part  of  VVentwortli's  address  has  escaped  observation  hereto- 
fore,  which  nevertheless  deserves  the  inost  jwinted  attention.  It  would 
afford  room  for  a  comnientary  of  a  voluine  on  the  hideous  oppressioa 
and  rapacity  of  the  Irish  government; 

'^  To  manifest  his  majesty'»  justice  and  honour,  I  thought  fit  to  let 
them  know,"  says  the  satrap,  "  that  it  vvas  his  majesty's  gracious 
pleasure,  that  any  man^s  counsel  should  befully  and  wiltingly  heard, 
in  defence  of  their  respective  rights  ;  being  a  favour  never  before 

AFFORDED  TO  ANY  UPON  TAKING  THESE  K.IND  OF  INqLriSITIONS."^"° 

Here  a  pause,  a  solemn  pause,  is  necessary.  Agovernment,  whose 
paramount  duty  is  to  protect  the  pei-sons  and  property  of  its  subjects, 
pursues  for  centuries  a  piratical  system  of  legal  warfare  on  their  pro- 
perty;  advances  claims  to  estates,  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hundred 
years  old;  hangs  finles  and  imprisonment  ovcr  the  heads  of  the  jurors; 
bribes  the  judges;  and,  let  it  be  deeply  engraven  oa  the  raind  of 
every  man  of  candour,  that,  forabove  four  hundred  years,  the  men 
whose  estates  it  sought  to  spoliate,  werenever,  till  the  timeof  Went- 
worth,  allowed  the  favour  of  "  being  heard,  by  counsel,  in  defence 
oftheir  respective  rightsP^  Tripoli,  Algiers,  and  Morocco  mightbe 
safely  defied  to  produce  a  parallel. 

Another  most  odious  and  inveterate  feature  of  the  system  was  de- 
veloped  on  this  occasion.  It  appears  that  hitherto  no  notice  whatever 
had  ever  been  given  the  parties  to  make  any  preparation  to  rebut  the 
claims  of  the  crown.  They  were  always  taken  by  surprise.  Went-* 
^vorth,  as  already  stated,  assumes  great  merit  for  having  given  the 
parties  twenty  days  notice  to  make  preparation  to  rebut  claims  running 
abovefour  hundred  years  backl* 

* " They  exliibited  a petition signed  by  a  great  many  of  them ,  whereuy 
they  desired  the  finding  might  be  deferredtill  alongertime,  pretend- 
ing  they  were  unprovided,  To  this  Lreplied,if  it  was  so,  it  was  their 
own  fault,  I  having  caused  a  scire  facias  to  issue  forth  of  the  chancery 
twenty  days  before,  vvhich  might  publish  the  coming  of  the  commission- 
ers  about  this  great  work,in  such  a  manner  as  every  mau  might  have 
timely  notice,  and  be  left  without  colour  of  excuse,  or  of  being  sur- 
prisedj  which  was  more  also  than  had  formerly  been  accustomed  in 

•*'"»  Strafford,  II.  139.  soo  idem,  l.A^^. 
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The  reader  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  jurors  of  Roscommon,  un- 
der  tliese  circumstances,  found  for  the  crown.  Nothing  less  could 
have  been  expected: 

"  The  presence  and  interposition  of  a  lord  deputy,  whose  charac- 
ter  and  temper  were  fitted  to  operate  on  men's  passions,  had  proba- 
bly  their  fuU  effect  on  this  occasion.  The  king's  title  was  found, 
without  scruple  or  hesitation;  and  the  verdict  attended  with  a  pe- 
tition  for  an  equitable  treatment  of  present  proprietors,  and  a  due 
provision  for  the  church."^*^^ 

The  example  of  Roscommon  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  coun- 
ties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo,*  wherethe  king's  title  was  found  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  county  of  Galway  remained.  The  earl  of  Clanrickard  was 
the  chief  landed  proprietor  there.  The  gentry  were  powerful  and  re- 
solute;  and,  supported  by  the  countenance  of  the  earl,  and  reiying  on 
the  justice  of  the  cause,  the  jury  refused  to  give  a  verdict  for  the 
crown.  Wentworth  fined  the  sherift'one  thousand  pounds,  and  sum- 
moned  the  jurors  to  the  council  chamber,  where  they  were  sentenced 
to  the  enormous  fine  of  four  thousand  pounds  each,  and  to  be  impri- 
soned  till  the  fine  was  paid.f 

eases  of  this  iiature ;  so  as  I  desired  their  excuse  in  that  I  durst  not 
forbear  after  so  just  and  fair  a  proceeding  on  the  king's  part,  to  put 
offthejindlng  of  his  majestifs  titley"^^ 

*  "  The  next  week  we  shall  go  on  with  the  county  of  Sligo,  and  so 
m  order  with  the  rest,  and  shali,  I  trust,  speed  no  worse  with  them 
than  we  have  done  here ;  howbeit  there  is  much  muttering,  we  shall 
meet  with  opposition  in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  as  if  the  earl  of 
Cianricard,  or  at  least  his  servants,  were  very  averse  from  the  plan- 
tation.  Indeed,  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  I  know  not;  but  I  could  wish 
that  county  would  stand  out;  for,  I  am  well  assured,  it  shall  turn  to 
his  majesty's  advantage  if  they  do.  For  certain  it  is  a  country  which 
lies  out  at  a  corner  by  itself,  and  all  the  inhabitants  wholly  natives 
and  papists,  hardly  an  Englishman  amongst  them,  whom  they  kept 
out  v/ith  all  Ihe  industry  in  the  world  ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  of 
'  great  security  they  were  tJioroughly  lined  with  English  indeed,^'^^^ 

t  "  We  then  bethoughtus  of  acourse  to  vindicate  his  majesty's ho- 
nour  and  justice,  not  only  against  the  persons  of  the  jurors,  but  also 
against  the  sheriff"for  returning  so  insufficient,  indeed,as  weconceiv- 
ed,  a  packed  jury,  to  pass  upon  a  businessof  sogreat  weight  and  con- 
sequence;  and  therefore  ivefined  the  sheriffin  a  thousand  pounds  to 
his  viajesty,  and  bound  over  thejury  to  appear  in  the  castle-chamber, 
where  we  eonceive,  it  isfit  that  their  pertinacious  carriage  befoUow- 
ed  with  alljust  severity,  And  because  we  saw  apparently,  thatthere 
had  been  ph)tting  and  combining  to  stand  against  his  majesty's  title, 
insomuch  as  the  viscount  Clanmorris,  nepliew  to  our  very  good  lord, 
the  earl  of  St.  Albans  and  Clanrickard,  hath  been  heard  to  say  in  a 
vaunting  manner,  before  the  jury  gave  up  their  verdict,  that  they  would 
have  given  a  great  sum  of  money,  that  we  had  begun  here,  that  so  by 

501  Leland,  III.  37.         ^^  Strafford,  I.  442.  sw  Idem,  444. 
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Of  all  the  various  instances  of  the  obliquity  of  Carte-s  history, 
there  is  none  more  extraordiuary  than  the  view  he  gives  of  ihis  hitle- 
ous  affair.  He  not  only  absokitely  defends  the  proceedings  of  Straf- 
ford;  but  unqualifiedly  censures  the  jury,  who,  "  on  the  evidence 
produced,  ought  to  have  found,"  he  says,  '*  as  their  neighbours  had 
found!!!"  Among  his  accusations  of  the  jury,  the  first  is,  their 
grounding  their  refusal  of  finding  a  title  to  the  province,  on  "  the 
PRETENCE  that  the  subjection  of  the  country  under  Henry  II.  was  a 
submission,  not  a  conquest."*     In  what  a  state  of  delirium  must  thc 

not  finding  the  king's  title  here,  the  other  counties  might  take  exam- 
ple  to  do  the  like,  we  judged  it  needful  instantly  upon  the  place  to 
publish  a  proclamation  (a  copy  whereof  we  herewith  sendyou)  tothe 
intent,  if  it  might  be,  to  break  the  combination;  however  to  make  all 
the  natives  of  this  county  inexcusable,  if  they  did  not  accept  the  grace 
thereby  offered,  and  to  open  the  passage  of  his  majesty's  justicc  more 
plain  and  honourable,  by  this  means  taking  from  them  all  the  pre- 
tence  they  might  make,  that  the  fault  was  only  the  jury^s,  and  so  the 
punishment  properly  applicable  to  them,  and  not  to  the  rest  of  the 
county,  who  might  allege  themselves  to  be  altogether  innocent  there- 
in."^«* 

*"The  jury  of  the  county  of  Galway  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Portumna,  on  Aug.  13, 1635,  and  consisted  of  the  principal  gentlemeu 
of  the  county.  The  king's  title  to  ail  the  lands  in  it,  except  such  as 
belonged  to  the  church.  or  had  been  granted  out  by  tlie  patentsofhis 
predecessors,  WAS  PROV  ED  BY  THE  CONQUES T  OF  KING 
HENRY  II.  and  the  grant  he  made  of  it  to  Roderic,  lord  of  Con- 
naught ;  by  the  grant  of  Henry  III.  to  Richard  De  Burgo,  of  twenty- 
five  cantreds,  out  of  thirty,  whereof  the  whole  consists,  upon  a  rent 
of  three  hundred  marks  for  the  first  five  years,  and  of  five  hundred 
for  ever  afterwards ;  and  by  tiie  payment  of  this  rent  into  the  exche- 
quer,  and  the  allowances  thereof  in  the  sheriff's  accompt  from  time  to 
time  ;  by  the  descent  of  king  Edward  tV.  from  Lionel,  duke  of  Cla- 
rence,  and  the  heiress  of  De  Burgo  ;  and  by  the  vesting  of  their  lands 
in  the  crown,  by  the  statute  of  10  Henry  VII.  c.  15. 

"  The  jury,  however,  upon  pretence  that  the  acquisition  of 

Henry  II.  WAS  not  A  coNQUEST,  but  SL  submission  of  the  inhabitants; 

that  the  grant  to  Roderick  was  barely  a  composition,  whereby  the 

king  had  only  the  dominion,  but  not  the  property  of  the  lands.though 

the  rent  paid  sufficietttly^proved  the  latter ;  that,  in  tracing  the  de- 

scent  to  Edward  IV.  proof  had  not  been  made  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Cla- 

rence's  possession;  and  that  the  statute  of  Henry  VII.  related  to  te- 

nures  rather  than  to  lands,  though  no  man  coiild  be  proved  to  have 

any  land  tliere  in  property  at  thai  time,  thought  fit  to  find  against  the 

king's  title,  (though  no  grant  was  produced  from  the  crown  to  any 

ancestor  of  the  possessors,  and  where  xobody  else  has  a  right, 

THE  king's  title  must  re  good  :)  and  when  called  upon  to  declare 

in  whom  the  freehold  was  vested,  (if  not  in  the  crown,)  they  refused 

to  do  so.     The  lord  deputy  highly  resented  this  proceeding ;  and, 

5WStr^ord,  1.451. 
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mind  of  the  man  be,  who  could  be  so  (lir  lost  to  a  sense  of  reason or  jus- 
tice,  as  to  style  this  sound  and  irrefragable  plea,  "  a  pretence,^^  or  to 
countenance  any  claiins  resling  on  such  untenable  ground  !  That  iii 
a  country,  which  for  centuries  had  been  despoiled  on  pretexts  as  ini- 
quitous,  such  clainis  should  be  advanced  bj  a  depredator  of  the  cha- 
racter  of  Wentworth,  is  not  wonderful :  but  that  an  historian,  writ- 
ing,  a  century  afterwards,  with  all  the  facts  before  him,  on  which  to 
form  a  correct  estimate,  should  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  titles  to  es- 
tates,  held  in  the  same  families  for  ages,  should  be  aftected  by  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  conquest  or  submission  of  the  country  in  1172,  is  inex- 
pressibij  astonishing.  The  invasion  of  Henry  took  place  in  thatyear; 
and  the  spoliation  of  Connaught  vvas  projected  in  1636,  that  is,  four 
hundred  and  sixty-four  years  afterwards.  Of  what  consequence 
could  it  have  been  as  to  the  titles  of  estates,  what  was  the  character 
of  the  proceedings  of  Henry, — whether  he  received  a  submission  or 
made  a  conquest?  Suppose  it  a  submission  :  does  it  thence  foUow 
that  Charles  I.  had  a  right  to  an  acre,  or  even  a  perch,  of  an  estate 
that  had  descended  from  heir  to  heir,  for  the  intermediate  four  cen- 
turies  and  a  half  ?  Suppose  it  invasion:  does  tliat  enhance  the  strength 
of  the  claim  r  Had  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  whole  nation 
been  subdued  by,  and  sworn  allegiance  to,  Henry  H.  or,  togive  the  ar- 
gument  its  utmost  force,  Henry  VH.  could  that  warrant  a  jury  in  find- 
ing  a  title  in  the  crown  to  the  whole  of  the  soil;  or  justify  the  impo- 
sition  of  a  fme  of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling  on  each  of  the  jury, 
for  not  finding  such  title?  Could  any  thing  but  the  most  rampant 
spirit  of  rapine  ever  lay  a  claim  on  such  wretched  ground,  or  any 
thing  but  insanity  or  obliquity  of  mind  ever  undertake  the  palliation 
of  the  vile  deed  ? 

Leland  is  not  so  culpable  as  Carte.  Nevertheless  he  cannot  be  de- 
fended;for  he  narrates,  without  the  slightest  censure,  this  Connaught 
spoliation,  unsupported  by  letter-dropping,  conspiracy,  rebellion,  or 
any  accusation  of  not  building  houses  or  planting  orchards. 

Wentworth,  bold,  daring  and  desperate,  was  rejoiced  at  the  rejec- 
tion  of  the  claim  of  the  crown  by  the  Galway  jury.  His  grand  object 
being  plunder,  and  fearing  no  resistance,  or,  determined  to  dragoon 
the  estated  gentlemen  into  submission,  if  they  dared  resist,  he  con- 
templated  seizing  on  the  whole  of  the  estates  of  the  jurors,  and  one- 

conceiving  it  would  be  of  ill  example  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and 
wouhl  retard,  if  not  defeat,  the  execution  of  his  project,  caused  the 
jurors  to  be  prosecuted,  for  a  combination  with  the  sheriff  who  em- 
pannelled  tlicm,  to  defeat  the  king  of  his  right.  They  were  tried  on 
the  mh  of  JNlay,  1036;  FINEl)  FOUR  THOUSAND  POUNDS  A 
MAN;  SENTFNCKD  TO  IMPRISONMENT  TILL  IT  WAS 
PAID,  AND  TO  AN  ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  UPON  THEIR 
KNEES,  IN  COURT  AND  AT  THE  ASSIZES,  OF  THEIR  OF- 
FENCE,  in  refusing  iojind  what  they  ought  to  havefound^Kpon  the 
evidence  produced,  and  which  their  neiglibours  had  actually  found 
upon  the  same."^"^ 

•'■'Oi  Carte,  I.  82. 
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half  the  rest  of  the  entire  province,  beinjrtwice  as  much  of  the  latter 
than  he  \voul<l  have  venturecl  to  sequester,  had  a  verdict  been  found.* 
The  English  ministry  were  afraid  of  a  rebellion,  and  reluctant  to 
countenance  such  barefaced  depredation.  He  remonstrated  with 
them,  and  went  so  far  as  to  assign  that  danger  as  a  reason  to  warrant 
the  career  he  ran.  "  If  they  were  so  unsound  and  rotten  at  the  heart" 
as  to  run  into  rebellion  on  account  of  being  robbed  of  haif  their  estates, 
"wisdom  required  so  to  weaken  them"  as  to  putitout  of  theirpower 
to  rebel!  Wonderful  logic! 

"  All  the  answer  I  can  give  is,  that  if  taking  of  an  half  move  that 
country  to  enter  into  open  rebeliion,  the  takino'  of  a  third  or  a  fourth 
methinks  should  hardly  secure  the  croivn  oftheir  alle^iance,  Then  be 
itgranted  that  they  are  thus  unsound  and  rotten  at  theheart,  wisdom 
adviseth  so  to  weaken  them,  and  line  tliem  thorouo;hly  with  Englisk 
and  protestants  as  that  they  shall  not,  (by  the  help  of  God,)  be  able 
to  disquiet  any  thing,  if  they  would."^^^ 

It  vvill  excite  the  horror  of  the  reader  to  learn  that  Wentworth  ac- 
tually  levied  above  40,000^  sterling  on  the  sheriflfs  and  jurors — equal 
to  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  at  the  present  valuation  of  money ! 

Lord  Clanrickard,  having  powerful  friends  at  court,  who  success- 
fuUy  urged  the  flagrant  injustice  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  he 
procured  his  pardon.  This  rendered  Wentworth  almost  frantic,  to 
find  the  prey  snatched  frora  his  jaws,  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
regarded  himself  as  secure  of  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  escape.  He 
uttered  his  complaints  to  the  secretary  of  state  in  strong  language 
expressive  of  the  chagrin  he  experienced.f 

*  "  There  is  now  a  fair  opportunity  put  into  his  majesty's  hands  to 
lay  a  sure  foundation  for  reducing  and  securing  this  county  of  Gal- 
way  (of  all  the  four  by  much  the  greatest)  bj  fidly  lining  and  plant- 
ing  it  with  English,  which  could  not  have  been  so  thoroughly  done^ 
asfor  the  publick  safety  isnecessary,  if  the  pretended  oivners  of  lands 
in  this  county  have  not  a  greater  proportion  taken  from  them  than  is 
appointed  by  the  articles  of  plantation  to  be  applied  to  his  majesty^s 
benefit  in  the  other  three  counties.  And  seeing  by  their  own  act  they 
co-operate  in  it,  whereby  his  majesty  is  justly  provoked  so  to  do,  and 
thereby  to  put  a  difference  between  them  who  force  him  toundertake 
a  suit  at  law  for  his  own,  and  his  other  subjects  who  readily  acknovv- 
ledge  his  right,  and  who  will  think  it  hard  that  others,  less  conform- 
able  than  they,  should  be  put  into  an  equal  condition  with  them :  we 
therefore  have  resolved  that  I,  the  deputy,  shall  forthwith  give  order 
to  the  king's  learned  counsel  to  put  the  king's  title  into  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding  (if  his  majesty  in  his  wisdom  shall  not  find  reason  to  direct 
the  contrary,)  which  we  conceive  may  be  in  a  fair  and  orderly  vvay 
by  an  exchequer  proceeding  to  seizefor  his  majesty  the  land  of  the 
jurors,  and  of  alL  that  shaUnot  layhold  on  his  majesty^s  grace  offer- 
ed  them  by  the  proclamation.^^^'^'' 

t  "  In  all  former  plantations  the  opposers  ever  lost  one  third  and 
sometimes  halfoftheir  estates!!!  as  now  his  majesty  hath  vvith  great 
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The  nobility  and  gentry  of  Galway  having  sent  agents  to  Londou 
to  plead  their  caiise,  Wentworth  urged  Charles  to  send  them  to  Ire- 
land  as  prisoners,  that  he  might  proceed  against  them  in  the  castle- 
chamber  and  have  them  fined  for  daring  to  appeal  to  thelr  kin»;  for 
justice  and  protection  against  tlie  rapacitj  of  his  deputy.*  He  more- 
over  wreaked  his  vengeaiice  on  the  lavvyers  who  had  discharged  their 
duty  in  defending  the  causes  of  their  clients.  He  tendered  them 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  was  a  recantation  of  tlieir  religion, 
and  silenced  such  of  them  as  refused  to  take  it.t 

Such  was  the  overwhelming  power  of  Strafford — so  deaf  was  the 
king  to  all  the  supplications  for  justice  of  the  oppressed  landholders 
of  Connaught — so  prostrate  had  they  become,  and  so  territied  lest  in 

reason  ordered  for  the  tenants  of  the  county  of  Galway;  yet  shall 
this  earl  uot  only  lose  nothing  for  hisopposition,  but  be  now  put  into 
far  better  condition  than  those  that  have  done  his  majesty  mosteffec- 
tual  service,  which  will  be  no  small  discouragement  upon  them,  and 
duU  their  cheerfulness  in  the  future:  And  on  the  other  side  a  great 
encouragement  to  others  to  oppose,  considering  that  this  earl  not- 
withstanding  all  his  own  and  his  father's  opposition,  hath  now  ob- 
tained  a  suit,  (worth  to  himself.)  to  estimate  it  favourably,  30,000^ 
but  of  prejudice  to  his  majesty  in  this  and  the  subsequent  plantations 
now  on  foot,  a  far  greater  value."^"* 

*''  I  find  that  nothing  would  give  these  commissioners  so  much  sa- 
tistactioH,  and  even  in  my  own  judgment  so  much  enable  us,  anddis- 
pose  all  to  a  speedy  and  happy  conclusion,  as  to  remit  these  agentsof 
Galway  in  the  condition  of  prisoners,  and  their  propositions  intirely 
to  our  consideration  and  legal  proceeding  on  this  side;  vvhich  I  ani 
inclined  unto  the  rather,  for  that  I  find  in  their  propositions  offered 
to  you  nothing  of  new,  but  such  lean  objections  as  have  beenbuffeted 
at  every  enquiry  for  the  title,  and  nothing  ieft  to  hang  upon  them  but 
gkin  and  bone  as  they  say ;  as  also  because  in  truth  I  conceive  this 
course  of  public  agency  is  most  indecent  and  uncomely,  and  whicb 
liath  been  in  all  times  the  occasion  of  mighty  disservices  to  the  crown 
there,  and  of  excessive  prejudice  and  disquiet  to  the  subject  and  state 
here ;  and  therefore  to  be  taken  up  so  by  the  roots,  as  never  to  bring 
forth  those  bitter  fruits  hereafter ;  which  I  am  verily  persuaded  we 
shall  effect,  if  it  be  committed  to  our  care  and  examination,  besides 
the  bringing  in  of  roiind  and  considerable  fines  by  censures  in  the 
castle-chamber,  not  alone  upon  the  agents,  but  upon  their  other  con- 
federates,  ichich  are  neitherfew  nor  of  low  condition  I  will  awar- 
rant  you.-^^'^^ 

t  "  For  those  counsellors  at  law,  who  so  laboured  against  the  king's 
title,  vve  conceive  it  is  fit,  that  such  of  them  as  we  shall  find  reason 
so  to  proceed  withal,  be  put  to  take  ihe  oath  of  supremacy,  which  if 
they  refuse,  that  then  they  be  silenced,  and  not  admitted  to  practise 
as  now  they  do ;  it  be'\n^  un?it  that  they  should  take  benefit  by  his 
majesty's  graces,  that  take  the  boldness  after  such  a  manner  to  op- 
pose  his  service."^^'^ 
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struggling  for  justice  and  the  preservation  of  their  estates,  they  raight 
be  despoiled  of  the  whole,  that  in  1636,  they  absolutely  surrendered 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  thus  throwing  themselves  on  hig 
mercy.  They  employed  the  lord  Clanrickard  to  mediate  with  Straf- 
ford.  His  lordship  wrote  an  earnest  and  impressive  letter*  to  the 
deputy,  urging  him  to  accept  their  submission.  But  obdurate  and  deaf 
to  all  tlie  calls  of  humanity  as  well  as  justice,  he  insisted  that  the 
jurors  should  acknowledge  they  had  given  ajalse  verdict,  and  thm 
record  themselves  gidlti/  nf  perjury  The  bare  narration  of  such 
complicated  scenes  of  fraud,  oppression  and  cnielty,  harrows  up  the 
soul,  and  excites  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  the  king,  the  deputy, 
and  all  the  subordinate  agents  of  tyrariny  and  depredation. 

The  fears  of  the  English  sovernment  of  excitino;  a  rebellion  havins: 

*  "  Since  the  receipt  of  your  lord$hip's  letter  of  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember,  his  majesty  declarin»  his  pleasure  to  me,  that  he  was  not  wil- 
ling  to  accept  of  that  surrender,  whereof  I  sent  your  lordship  a  copy, 
I  repaired  home,  and  as  1  was  preparing  a  despatch  into  Ireland  to 
acquaint  them  therewith,  and  to  return  the  authority  sent  unto  me,  I 
received  a  confirmation  of  the  said  letter  of  attorney,  signed  by  an 
hiindred  and  seventy-jive  persons  of  the  best  quulity  of  the  county,  and 
had  a  sight  of  a  petition  from  the  jury  directed  to  your  lordship;  and 
entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  weight  and  consequence  of  this 
affair  acted  by  so  many,  I  conceived  I  could  no  ways  discharge  my 
duty  better  to  his  majesty,  nor  more  fully  express  my  respects  to  your 
lordship,  than  to  detain  that  intended  aespatch  in  my  hands  until  I 
had  given  your  lordship  a  full  and  clear  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

"  And  I  leave  it  to  your  lordship's  better  judgment  to  consider 
whether  this  free  and  voluntary  surrender  by  the  body  of  the  whole 
county  doth  not  as  highly  import  the  service,  as  to  have  it  found  by 
a  jury,  when  perhaps  many,  as  deeply  interested  as  they,  may  rest 
unsatisfied,  and  of  a  difterent  opinion.  It  is  their  desire  and  my  in- 
tention,  that  my  employment  herein  may  be  guided  by  your  lordship's 
advice  and  direction.  And  as  you  have  proceeded  with  great  zeal 
and  labour  in  the  service  of  his  majesty,  so,  under  favour,  I  conceive 
there  is  now  a  good  occasion  oftered  your  lordship,  to  perfect  that 
work;  and  withal  to  gain  thanks  from  many  personsin  fearand  trou- 
ble,  by  mediating  to  nis  majesty  to  accept  of  this  their  free  and  unani- 
mous  resignation  of  their  estates  without  further  dispute ;  and  your 
lordship  and  the  state  to  receive  the  jury's  humble  acknowledgment 
of  your  justice  and  their  error  of  judgment,  the  rather  in  regard  they 
have  laboured  to  redeem  their  first  oftence,  by  persuading  the  rest  of 
the  county  to  this  general  surrender.  And  certainly  so  many  persons 
of  their  quality  witl  never  acknowledge  a  wilful  opposition  orperjuryy 
though  there  were  apparent  motives  to  ground  a  judgment  thereup- 
on."^" 

CLANRICKARD. 

Sept.  27, 1636. 
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subsided,  they  chearfully  entered  into  Strafford's  views,  and  encourag- 
ed  him  to  proceed  with  his  depredation.  Charles  who,  as  already 
stated,  had  received  froin  his  subjects  270,000/,  for  therenunciation  of 
hisclaims  to  those  lands,  and  for  otherconsiderations,  was  dishonour- 
able  and  perfidious  enough  to  become  particeps  criminis  with  this 
wholesale  plundcrer,  and  share  the  spoils.  A  letter,  from  secretary 
Coke  to  Straftbrd,  dated  Sept.  30,  1635,  expresses  his  approbation  of 
the  course  he  had  pursued  : — 

"  That  a  greater  proportion  of  land  should  be  taken  from  the  pre- 
tended  owners  in  the  county  of  Galwaij,  than  in  the  rest,  is  thought 
just  and  reasonable,  for  the  reasons  you  allege.  And  your  resolution 
to  put  the  king's  title  to  a  legal  trial,  is  very  well  approved,  with  such 
snzures  as  you  intend  both  against  thejurors  and  against  all  others 
that  will  not  iay  hold  ofthe  grace  offered  them  by  the  proclamation.^^^^^ 

The  jurors,  imprisoned  in  Aug.  1635,  and  stillin  confinement,  pe- 
titioned  the  king  in  July,  1636,  for  arelease,  but  were  rejected,  and 
referred  to  Strafford.* 

The  deputy  began  to  be  fearful  of  resistance,  and  demanded  a  con- 
siderable  force  of  horse  to  prot^ect  the  new  settlers  in  their  spoliation 
of  the  natives : 

"  It  will  be  necessary  that  some  considerable  strength  ofhorsemay 
stand  and  look  on  as  an  excellent  assistant  to  countenance  the  planta- 
tion,  to  incourage  the  English,  andfortheir  better  defence  upon  their 
Jirst  coming,^^^^^ 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  but  is  nevertheless  true,  that  after  all  these 
violations  of  right  and  justice,  these  barefaced  depredations  on  pro- 
perty,  Strafford  had  the  effrontery  to  endeavour  to  cajole  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  into  an  opinion  that  they  were  indebted  to  the  king 
for  indulgence  and  great  favours.t  Impudence  could  scarcely  go 
farther. 

*  "  The  jurymen  fined  in  the  castle-chamber  have  by  the  earl  of  St. 
Albans  petitioned  his  majesty,  but  are  absolutely  referred  back  to  the 
justice  of  Ireland."^^* 

t  *'  When  I  understood  by  the  relation  of  sir  Tobie  Matthews  with 
how  much  and  many  untruths  soine  of  the  Irishry  endeavoured  to 
shadow  over  to  your  sight  ihose  indulgent  iiglits  and  graces  which 
his  majesty  vouchsafed  to  sliedforth  to  all  Jiis  people,  and  in  particu- 
lar  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catlioiic  religion  here,  I  confess  it  vvas  my 
gladness  to  hear  it,  seeing  I  might  thence  justly  and  naturally  vindi- 
cate  and  represent  the  piety,  honour,  and  integrity  of  my  master's 
proceedings  to  your  knowledge."^^^ 
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CHAPTER  XVllI. 

Administration  of  lord  Strafford  generaUy.  Cniel  treatment  of  the 
Scotch  in  Ireland.  Enormous  jines.  Strafford''^  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism.  Case  of  lord  Jlountnorris,  Obduracy  of  lord  Strafford. 
Case  of  lord  Loftiis. 

"Proud,  impatient 
Of  aught  superior,  ev'n  of  heav'n  that  made  him. 
Fond  of  false  g-lory— of  the  sava^e^e  power 
Of  ruling  without  reason — of  confounding 
Just  and  unjust  by  an  unbounded  will. 
By  whom  religion,  honour,  all  the  bands 
That  ought  to  hold  the  jarring  world  in  peace, 
Were  heid  as  tricks  of  state." — Roive. 

IT  would  be  a  defect  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  if  I  did  not  give 
a  sketch  of  the  administration  of  lord  Straftbrd,  on  other  points,  be- 
sides  his  flagitious  proceedin^s  in  Connaug^ht,  in  order  more  fuUj  to 
displaj  the  tyranny  exercised  in  Ireland,  from  which  even  the  high- 
est  of  the  nobilitj  were  not  exempt. 

The  famil y  of  lord  Straftbrd  have  done  his  lordship's  memorj  a 
most  irreparable  injurj,  bj  the  publication  of  his  ietters,  which  aftbrd 
such  a  mass  of  evidence  of  his  rapacitj,  rancour,  utter  disregard  of 
the  ties  of  honour  and  justice,  inhumanitj,  hjpocrisj,  and  Machia- 
velism,  as  has  rarelj  been  bequeathed  to  posteritj. 

Fevv  men  have  performed  a  distinguished  part  in  societj,  whose 
historj  is  so  contradictorilj  narrated.  A  correct  historj  of  him  is 
still  a  desideratum.  Clarendon,  Nalson,  Carte,  Hume,  and  all  the 
long  train  of  monarchial  writers,  whine  and  lament  over  his  grave, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  mirror  of  virtue, — a  Phocion,  an  Aristides,  a  So- 
crates,  a  De  Witt,  or  a  Washington,  and  had  been  oftered  up,  an  im- 
maculate  victim,  to  popular  rage.  But  those  who  take  a  correct  view 
of  his  career,  must  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  bloated  mass  of  al- 
most  everj  species  of  vice  and  crime  of  which  a  public  officer  is  ca- 
pable. 

Candour,  however,  calls  for  the  acknowledgment  that  the  ,pro- 
ceedings  against  him  in  the  trial  of  the  impeachment,  were  in  manj 
respects  informal  and  irregular ;  and  that  he  was  offered  up  bj  the  re- 
publican  partj  in  the  Long  Parliament,  full  as  much  to  appeasc  tlieir 
resentment  at  his  apostacj  from  their  cause,  and  to  allaj  their  fears 
ot  his  talents  and  influence,  as  for  his  crimes,atrocious  as  were  those 
crimes.  But,  whatever  maj  have  been  the  informalitj  of  the  course 
pursued,  few  public  functionaries  have  ever  been  brought  to  the  block, 
vyhose  fate  was  raore  completelj  sanctioned  bj  tlie  claims  of  substau- 
lial  justice.  '  No  man  ever  had  much  less  reason  to  complain  of  in- 
formalitj :  for  whoever  compares  the  proceedings  on  his  trial,  witli 
ho?je  on  the  trial  of  lord  Mountnorris,  as  stated  p.  259,  will  be  satis- 
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fied  thatthere  was  as  much  difference  between  them,  as  between  the 
tribunal  of  Herod  or  Pontius  Pilate,  and  that  of  Trajan  or  Antoninus. 
The  proceedings  of  the  court  held  on  lord  Mountnorris  were  of  the 
most  murderous  character. 

Treatment  of  the  Scotch  in  Ireland, 

When  the  Scotch  in  1639,  took  up  arms  to  resist  the  wicked  at- 
tempt  of  Charles  I.  to  impose  on  them  episcopacy,  with  the  rites,  cere- 
monies,  and  service  of  the  church  of  England,  the  king  was  appre- 
hensive  that  they  might  derive  aid  from  their  numerous  countrymen 
in  Ireland.  To  prevent  this  untoward  event,  he  wrote  to  Straftbrd  to 
secure  their  fidelity  by  oath.  The  deputy,  in  compliance  with  this 
order,  framed  an  oath  not  merely  of  allegiance,  which  they  would  have 
cheerfully  taken,  but  a  renunciation  of  the  covenant 

The  Scotch  were  generally  rigid  puritans.  They  almostuniversaliy 
reprobated  the  church  of  England  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  Rome. 
A  great  majority  of  them  had  subscribed  the  covenant,  whereby  they 
renounced  as  equally  sinful,  "  popery,  prelacy,  superstition,"  &c. 
Most  of  them  therefore  could  not  take  Straftbrd's  oath  without  per- 
jury.  The  attempt  to  enforce  it  was  attended  with  the  most  revolt- 
ing  cruelty  and  oppression.  Twenty  and  thirty  persons  were  arrest- 
ed  under  one  warrant,  and  beaten  and  abused  by  the  soldiers  employ- 
ed  to  transport  them  to  the  magistrates.*  Enormous  fines  and  rigor- 
ous  imprisonment  were  most  unmercifully  inflicted  on  the  recusants. 
Every  cruelty  that  could  be  perpetrated  short  of  capital  punishments, 
was  tried  to  accomplish  the  object  so  much  at  heart  with  the  king 
and  his  deputy.  The  success  did  not  correspond  with  the  violence 
employed.  Few  took  the  oath.  Thousands  fled  from  their  homesinto 
Scotland,  or  lurked  in  the  wild  parts  of  Ireland.f 

*  "  Sir  James  Montgomery  deposed,  that  the  warrant  was  ex- 
ecuted  with  great  cruelty,  20,  30,  names  in  a  warrant,  the  officers 
heating^  wounding,  and  imprisoning  them.^^^^^ 

t "  Men,  women,  and  all  other  persons  above  the  years  of  sixteen, 
constrained  either  presently  to  taKe  the  oath,  and  thereby  renounce 
their  national  covenant,  as  seditious  and  traiterous,  or  with  violence 
and  cruelty  to  be  haled  to  thejail,  Jined  above  the  value  of  their  es- 
tateSy  and  io  be  kept  close  prisoners;  and  so  far  as  we  know,  some  are 
yet  kept  in  prison,  both  men  and  women  of  good  quality,  for  not  re- 
nouncing  that  oath  which  they  had  taken  40  years  since,  in  the  obe- 
dienee  to  the  king,  who  then  lived.  Besides,  a  cruelty  ensued,  which 
may  parallel  the  persecutions  of  the  most  unchristian  time :  for  weak 
xvomen  dragged  to  the  bench  to  take  the  oath,  died  in  the  place,  both 
mother  and  child  ;  hundreds  driven  to  hide  themselves,  till  in  the 
darkness  of  thc  night  they  mightescape  by  sea  into  Scotland,  whither 
thousands  of  them  did  fly,  being/orcerf  to  leave  corn,  cattle,  houses^ 
and  all  they  possessed  to  be  a  prey  to  their  persecuting  enemies,  the 
lieutenants  officers.  And  some  indicted  and  declarcd  guilty  of  high 
treason,  for  no  other  guiltincss  but  for  subscribing  our  national 
oath."^*7 

^'6  Nalson,  II.  64.  5"  Rushworth,  VIII.  771. 
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Among  the  most  striking  cases  of  ruinous  fines  were  those  of  a  Mr. 
Stuart  and  his  family,  who  were  all  convened  before  the  castle  chara- 
ber.  He  and  his  wife  were  each  fined  5000/.  and  each  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters  3000/.*  araounting  to  16,000/.  equal  at  the  present  value  of  mo- 
nej,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  about  400,000  doUars  !  A  Mr.  Gray  was 
sentenced  at  the  sarae  tirae,  to  pay  a  fine  of  3000/. 

Strafford  had  the  temerity,  at  his  trial,  to  assert  that  those  fines 
were  no  more  than  the  heinousness  of  the  offence  deserved,t  and  that 
his  purpose  vvas,  ''falrly,  without  any  restraint  or  violence  offered, 
to  endeavour  by  such  manner  of  means  as  this,  to  secure  the  king  of 
the  loyalty  and  allegiance  of  his  subjects."*^^ 

It  is  very  true  that  these  fines  were  imposed  in  the  castle  chamber. 
But  the  members  were  nothing  raore  than  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the 
deputy,  by  whom  they  were  ordered  and  directed  as  arbitrarily  as  a 
band  of  Janizaries  by  the  sultan.  He  could  not  keep  hiraself  within 
the  bounds  of  decency,  when  pronouncing  sentence — but  inveighed 
against  the  parties  with  the  utmost  violence  and  virulence,  declaring 
that  "  he  vvanted  terms  to  set  forth  the  heinousness  of  this  cause ; 
and  that  he  was  to  leave  his  sword  ;^  but,  if  it  pleased  his  majesty  to 
return  him  thither  again,  he  hoped  to  have  such  (is  ivould  not  conforni 
theniselves  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  rooted  up  stock  and 
branctu^^'"^^ 

Ecclesiastical  despotism  of  Strafford, 

A  convocation  of  the  protestant  clergy  of  Ireland,  was  held  in 
Dublin  during  Strafford's  adrainistration,  on  the  subject  of  fraraing 
a  liturgy  for  the  church  of  that  kingdora.  They  met  in  tvvo  distinct 
bodies,  the  bishops  in  the  upper  house  and  the  remainder  of  the  cler- 
gy  in  the  lovver.  The  raembers  of  the  latter  were  inclined  to  puritan- 

*  "  Richard  Salmon  deposed,  that  at  the  proceedings  against  Mr. 
Stuart,  he  being  willing  to  take  the  first  part  of  the  oath  as  to  allegi- 
ance  and  supremacy,  but  the  later  part  as  to  ecclesiastical  duties  he 
durst  not.  My  lord  told  him  they  had  other  oaths  for  that;  but  this 
was  for  both;  and  those  vvho  vvere  obedient  to  ecclesiastical  orders, 
he  would  lay  his  hands  under  their  feet  to  do  them  good ;  but  whoso- 
ever  would  resist  he  would  prosecute  to  the  blood;  that  my  lord  said 
further,  they  had  made  him  forget  himself  by  putting  him  into  some 
passion;  that  they  were  traitors  and  rebels,  and  that  if  his  majesty 
would  honour  hira  so  much  as  to  send  him  back  again  he  would  era- 
dicate  root  and  branch  of  all  that  nation  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
landy  saving  the  lords  and  others  that  had  taken  the  oath.  That  Mr. 
Stuart  was  fined  5000/.  his  wife  5000/.  his  two  daughters  3000/.  a 
piece  and  Jaraes  Gray  3000/."^^'' 

t"  As  to  the  greatness  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  Stuart  and  others, 
he  conceived  it  vvas  not  more  than  the  heinousness  of  their  offence  de- 
served;  yet  had  they  petitioned,  and  submitted  the  next  day,  that 
would  vvholly  have  been  remitted."^-^ 

\  This  declaration  was  raade  when  he  was  about  to  quit  the  admi- 
nistration,  and  return  to  England. 
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ism,  as  were  many  of  the  upper,  among  the  rest,  the  primate,  Usher. 
A  committee  vvas  appointed  in  the  lower  house,  to  consider  and  re- 
port  on  the  Engiish  canons.  This  committee  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  duty  confided  to  them,  and  were  about  to  suggest  va- 
rious  alterations  in  the  canons  submitted  to  them,  v^hen  the  deputy  was 
informed  of  tb.e  course  which  the  affair  had  taken.  He  was  verj  wroth, 
and  sent  for  Dr.  Andrews,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  ordering 
him  to  bring  the  book  of  canons,  with  its  marginai  notes,  and  the  re- 
port  which  he  was  to  present  that  evening.*  "VVhen  he  saw  it,  he  was 

*"  I  found  that  the  lower  house  of  convocation  had  appointed  ase- 
lect  committee  to  consider  the  canons  of  the  church  of  England;  that 
they  did  proceed  in  the  examination  without  conferring  at  ali  with 
their  bishops;  that  they  had  gone  thorough  the  book  of  canons,  and 
noted  in  the  margin  such  as  they  allowed  with  an  A.  and  on  others  they 
had  entered  a  D.  which  stood  for  deliberandum;  that  into  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle  they  had  broiight  the  artlcles  of  Ireland  to  be  allowed  and  re- 
ceived  under  the  pain  of  excommunication ;  and  that  they  had  drawn 
up  their  canons  into  a  body,  and  were  ready  that  afternoon  to  make 
report  in  the  convocation. 

"I  instantly  sent  for  dean  Andrews,  that  reverend  clerk,  who  sat, 
forsooth,  in  the  chairat  this  committee,  requiring  him  to  bringalong  the 
foresaid  book  of  canons,  so  noted  on  the  margin,  together  with  the 
draught  he  was  to  presentthat  afternoon  to  the  house:  this  he  obeyed. 

''  But  when  I  came  to  open  the  book,  and  run  over  their  delibe- 
randums  in  the  margin,  I  confess  I  was  not  somuch  moved  sincel  came 
into  Ireland.  I  told  him  certainly  not  a  dean  of  Limerick,  but  an 
Ananias  had  sate  in  the  chair  of  that  committee  ;  however  sure  I  was, 
Ananias  had  been  there  in  spirit,  if  not  in  body,  with  all  the  frater- 
nities  and  conventicles  of  Amsterdam  ;  that  I  was  ashamed  and  scan- 
dalized  with  it  above  measurc.  1  therefore  said  he  should  leave  the 
book  and  draught  with  me,  and  that  I  did  command  him  upon  hisaU 
legiance  he  shouid  report  nothing  to  the  hoiisefrom  that  committee  till 
he  heard  again  from  me. 

"  Being  thus  nettied  I  gave  present  direction  for  a  meeting,  and 
warned  tlie  primate,  the  bisliops  of  Meath,  Kilmore,  Rapho,  and  I)er- 
ry,  together  with  dean  Leisley,  the  prolocutor,  and  all  thosewhohad 
been  of  the  commitiee,  tobe  with  me  the  next  morning. 

"Then  I  publickly  told  them,  how  unlike  clergymen,  that  owed 
canonical  obedience  to  their  superiors,  they  had  proceeded  in  their 
committee  ;  how  U7iheard  a  part  it  wasfor  afew  petty  clerks  io  pre- 
sume  to  make  articles  offaith,  without  the  privity  or  consent  of  state 
or  bishop ;  vvhat  a  spirit  of  Brownism  and  contradiction  I  observcd  in 
their  deliberandums,  as  if  indeed  they  purposed  at  once  to  takeawaj 
all  government  and  order  forth  of  the  churcli ;  and  leave  every  man 
to  cnuse  his  own  high  place,  where  liked  him  best. 

"  15ut  these  heady  and  arrogant  courses  they  must  know  I  was  not 
to  indure,  nor  if  they  were  disposed  to  be  frantic  in  this  dead  and 
cold  season  of  the  year,  ivould  1  siiffer  them  either  to  be  mad  in  the 
convocation  or  in  thcir  pulpitsy^-^ 
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in  an  extreme  passion ;  reproached  the  dean  with  great  severity ;  told 
hini  that  it  was  an  Ananias  that  had  presided  over  their  proceedings 
— directed  him  to  leave  the  draught  of  the  report  with  him,  and  com- 
manded  him,  on  his  allegiance,  not  to  proceed  further  in  thebusiness 
till  he  heard  from  him.  Having  examined  the  draught,  he  sent  for 
the  bishops;  reproved  them  severely;  and  peremptorily  forbad  them 
to  admit  of  any  discussion,  and  ordered  that  no  question  should  be 
taken  but  on  allowing  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England  in  toto,  yea 
or  nay.  He  desired  the  primate  to  frame  a  canon  to  this  eftect,  and 
send  it  to  him  for  examination.  Disapproving  it,  he  drew  up  one  after 
his  own  fancy,  in  which  "excommunication  is  denounced  against  all 
those  who  should  afiirm  that  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England 
were  such  as  they  could  not  subscribe  unto."  To  this  the  primateob- 
jected,  telling  him  that  he  vvas  apprehensive  it  would  not  be  ratified. 
This  opinion  was  predicated  on  the  well-known  fiict,  that  several  of 
the  members  of  both  houses,  particularly  the  lower,  had  conciirred  in 
the  necessity  of  making  alterations  in  the  English  canons.  The  de- 
puty  was  inflexible.  His  "  high  behests"  were  supreme  law.  They 
did  not  dare,  except  one  individual,  to  gainsay  his  orders.  The  ques- 
tion  was  put  as  he  directed,  and  was  carried  unanimously  in  both 
houses,  very  much  to  the  mortification  ofmany  of  the  members.  Thus 
by  one  arbitrary  individual  was  the  faitlt  and  religious  discipline  of  a 
nation  decided  for  nearly  two  centuries  past,  and  probably  ior  many 
centuries  to  come  I 

Straftord  was  desirous  of  being  revenged  on  Dr.  Andrews  for  the 
course  he  had  steered  in  the  convocation — and  advised  his  promo- 
tion  to  the  bishopric  of  Loughlin  and  Ferns,  the  incomeof  which  was 
quite  shabby  and  contemptible — '•  It  was,"  to  use  his  own  words, "  so 
saddle  girt  and  spur  galled,  as,  if  the  devil  himself  were  the  rider,  he 
could  not  make  well  worse  of  it  than  itis  already."^=^^  With  this  re- 
commendation,  archbishop  Laud  complied. 

Case  of  lord  Mountnorris, 

The  case  of  lord  Mountnorris  next  demands  attention.  The  pro- 
ceedings  on  the  trial  of  this  nobleman  were  so  extraordinary — the 
result  so  whoUy  unjustifiable — and  the  punishment  awarded  so  ut- 
terly  beyond  the  oftence,  that  if  it  were  not  recorded  with  the  signa- 
tures  of  the  members  of  the  council,  it  would  be  disbelieved  and  re- 
garded  as  a  libel. 

Lord  Mountnorris,  occupying  the  high  stations  of  vice-treasurer 
and  receiver-generalof  Ireland,  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state 
and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  had  attracted  the  wrath  of  Straffbrd,  by 
interfering  in  defence  of  some  of  the  victims  of  his  tyranny.  At  a  re- 
view  after  this  event,  a  rehition  of  his  for  some  impropriety  of  con- 
duct,  was  rebuked  by  the  deputy,  who  believing,  or  pretending,  that 
he  sneered  at  the  rebuke,  struck  him  with  a  cane ;  or,  according  to 
the  statement  in  the  sentence  of  the  council,  simply  laid  his  cane  on 
his  shoulder.  It  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  utterly  improbable  thata 
man  of  Straffbrd's  imperious  disposition  and  violent  temper,  would 
be  satisfied  with  barely  laying  a  cane  on  the  shoulders  ot  a  person 
against  whom  he  had  taken  off*ence — and  it  is  not  unfair  to  conclude 
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that  he  disgraced  him  by  a  stroke.  This,  however,  is  unimportant  as 
to  the  ultimate  result.  Some  time  afterwards  this  relation,  who  was 
then  in  attendance  on  Strafford,  let  a  stick  fall  on  the  foot  of  the 
deputy,  who  was  afflicted  with  the  gout.  The  circumstance  being  told 
to  lord  Mountnorris  in  a  large  company,  he  unfortunately  observed— 
"  Perhaps  it  was  done  to  revenge  the  affront  offered  to  him — but  he  has 
abrother  who  would  not  take  such  revenge."  "The  very  headand  front 
of  his  offending,  liad  this  extent,  and  no  more."  It  is  hardly  credible, 
but  is  nevertheless  true,  thatfor  these  expressions,  which  Malice  her- 
self  coukl  scarcely  torture  into  any  thing  approaching  to  criminality, 
Strafford  had  the  noblemen  tried  by  a  court  martial,*and  without  al- 

*"Before  this  council  I  charged  the  lord  Mountnorris  with  his 
speeches  concerning  me,  which  his  majesty,  I  humbly  thankhim,  had 
given  me  a  warrant  to  do.  In  short,  the  words  were  fully  proved,  and 
attested  in  his  presence  by  the  lord  Moore  and  sir  Robert  Loftus,  and, 
if  there  were  need,  will  be,  I  am  sure,  by  a  dozen  persons  more,  so 
publicly  was  he  pleased  to  traduce  me,  and  fondly  to  endanger  him- 
self.  After  a  full  and  clear  hearing  of  all  he  could  say  in  his  own 
justification,  they  proceeded  to  sentence  hiin  upon  the  thirteenth  and 
one  and  fortieth  articles  of  the  public  orders  in  print  for  the  good 
government  or  ordering  the  army.  And  so  have  adjudged  him  to  be 
imprisoned,  disarmed,  and  to  be  cashiered  and  banishect  forth  qf  this 
armij,  as  having  offended  against  the  one  and  fortieth  article,  and 
further  adjiidged  him  to  die,  as  having  offended  against  the  thir- 
teenth  article.  But  myself  and  all  the  captains  willbecome  mosthum- 
ble  suitors  to  his  majesty  to  pardon  him  the  punishment  of  death, 
which  in  strictness  might  be  justly  injiicted  upon  him!  And  till 
we  receive  his  majesty's  further  pleasure  therein,  \iQ\sioremainhere 
a  prisoner  in  the  castle  under  the  custody  qf  the  constable,^^^^'^ 

Extracts  from  thejudgment  ofthe  court  martial  held  onlord  Mount- 

norris,  Dec,  12.  1635. 
"  We  the  lord  deputy  called  a  council  of  war,  who  being  this  day 
assembled,  we  the  lord  deputy  in  the  presence  of  the  said  lord  Mount- 
norris  did  charge  him  this  offence,  that  witliin  three  or  four  days  or 
thereabouts,  after  the  end  of  the  parliament,  it  being  mentioned  at 
the  lord  chanceUor's  table,  that  after  we  the  lord  deputy  had  dis- 
solved  the  parliament,  being  sitting  down  in  the  presence  chamber, 
one  of  our  servants  in  moving  a  stool  happened  to  hurt  our  foot  then 
indisposed  through  an  accession  of  the  gout ;  that  one,  then  present 
at  the  lord  chancellor's  table,  then  said  to  the  lord  Mountnorris,  be- 
ing  there  likewise,  that  it  was  Annesley,  his  lordship's  kinsman,  and 
one  of  the  lord  deputy  and  general's  gentlemen  ushers,  that  had 
done  it.  Whereupon  the  lord  Mountnorris  then  publickly  and  in 
scornful,  contemptuous  manner,  answered,  "  Perhaps  it  ivas  done  in 
revenge  of  that  public  affront  which  my  lord  depnty  had  done  him 
formerly  ;  but  he  has  a  brother  that  woidd  not  talce  such  a  revengeP 
Which  charge  being  so  laid,  the  lord  Mountnorris  was  required  by 
this  council  of  war  to  make  answer  thereunto.     Who  going  about  to 
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lowing  him  time  to  prepare  for  his  trial — to  have  the  charge  in  writ- 
ing — to  be  heard  bj  counsel— or  to  produce  any  witnesses  to  rebut 

answer  it,  and  yet  neither  confessing  nor  denying  them,  this  council, 
after  some  time  spenttherein,  required  him  to  answer  thesaid  charge 
either  negatively  or  affirmatively,yet  would  not  confess  or  deny  them. 
Whereupon  the  witnesses  vouched  for  proof  thereof  were  called. 

''The  charge  laid  against  him  standing  then  fuily  proved,  the  said 
Lord  Mountnorris  at  last  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  this 
council,  protesting  tliiat  what  inteipretation  soever  his  words  might 
have  put  upon  them,  he  intended  no  prejudice  or  hurt  to  the  person 
of  us  the  deputy  and  general,  affirming,  that  by  these  words  •'  but  he 
hath  a  brother  that  would  not  take  such  a  revenge,"  his  lordship  meant 
only,  that  he,  the  said  brother,  would  die  before  he  would  give  us  the 
deputy  and  general  occasion  to  give  him  such  a  rebuke. 

"  We  feii  in  the  next  place  to  consider,  as  of  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence,  so  of  the  punishment  due  thereunto.  And  first  for  the  nature 
of  the  offence,  we  conceive  it  to  contain,  first,  a  calumny  against  the 
person  of  us  the  deputy  and  general  of  the  army,  insinuating  by  these 
words, "  tlie  piiblic  affi-ont  or  tlie  disgrace  which  my  lord  deputy  had 
done  hivi  formerly,^^  that  indeed  there  had  been  such  an  affront  or 
disgrace  put  upon  him  by  us  the  lord  deputy.  Whereas  in  truth  it 
was  nothing  so;  but  that  which  was  pretended  by  the  lord  Mount- 
norris  to  have  been  the  said  disgrace  or  affront  to  his  kinsman, 
was  tliis;  that  his  said  kinsman,  being  one  of  the  horse  troop  com- 
manded  by  us  the  lord  deputy,  in  the  time  of  exercising  the  said 
troop  was  out  of  order  on  horseback,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  rest 
then  in  exercising;  for  which  we  the  lord  deputy  in  a  mild  manner 
reproving  him,  as  soon  as  we  turned  aside  from  him,  we  observed  him 
to  laugh  and  jeer  us  for  our  just  reproof  of  him,  which  we  disiiking, 
returned  to  him,  and  laying  a  small  cane,  which  we  then  carried,  on 
his  shoulder,  yet  without  any  blow  or  stroke  then  given  him  there- 
with,  told  hihi,  that  if  he  did  serve  us  so  any  more,  we  would  lay 
him  over  the  pute  :  the  truth  of  which  fact  appeared  unto  us  by  the 
relation  of  his  majesty's  said  deputy  and  general,  avowed  and  con- 
firmed  by  two  of  us  the  captains,  namely,  the  iord  Kirkudbright,  and 
sir  Frederick  Hamilton,  knt.  who  then  saw  the  manner  of  it,  and  now 
sat  as  members  of  this  council.  Which  said  act  was  by  this  whole 
council  adjudged  to  have  been  a  far  milder  proceeding  with  the  said 
Annesley,  than  such  an  insolence  and  disobedience  to  any  com- 
mander,  much  more  to  his  general,  merited.  And  therefore  it  was  a 
speech  favouring  doubtless  of  malice,  to  insinuate,  that  as  an  affront 
or  disgrace,  vvhich  was  indeed  a  justly  merited,  but  mild  and  modest 
reprehension  and  admonition. 

Secondly.  We  conceive  the  offence  to  contain  an  incitement  to  a  re- 
venge^  in  these  words,  '*  but  he  has  a  brother  that  would  not  take 
such  a  revenge."  Which  incitement  might  have  given  encourage- 
ment  to  that  brother,  being  then  and  now  in  this  kingdom,  and  lieu- 
tenant  of  the  said  lord  Mountnorris^s  foot  company,  to  the  said  An- 
nesley  himself,  being  continually  so  near  the  person  of  us  thedeputy 
and  general,  or  to  some  other,  to  have  taken  up  resolutions  of  danger- 
ous  consequcnces. 
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the  charge* — found  guilty  of  disrespect  to  his  superior  officer  and  of 
exciting  to  mutinj — and  sentenced  to  be  cashiered — ^and  shot  to 

"For  the  punishment  due  to  his  ofFence,  we  judge  it  to  be  an  ap- 
parent  breach  and  contempt  of  the  41  st  article  of  the  printed  laws 
and  orders  of  war,  established  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  service  of 
Ireland,  dated  the  13th  of  March,  1633,  and  published  in  print  by 
us  the  lord  deputy,  soon  after  our  access  tothis  government,  in  these 
words  of  the  said  article,  "  no  man  shall  give  any  disgraceful  words, 
or  commit  any  act  to  the  disgrace  of  any  person  in  his  army  or  gar- 
rison,  or  any  part  thereof;  upon  pain  of  imprisonment,  pubhc  dis- 
arming,  and  banishment  from  the  army,  as  men  for  ever  disabled  to 
carry  arms."  And  which  is  more,  in  like  breach  and  contempt  of 
the  13th  article  of  the  said  printed  laws  and  orders  of  war,  the  words 
of  v\^hich  article  are  these :  *'  JV*o  man  shall  offer  any  violence,  or  con- 
temptuonsly  disobey  his  cmnmander,  or  do  any  act  or  speak  any  words 
which  are  like  to  breed  any  miitiny  in  the  army  or  garrison,  or  im- 
peach  the  obeying  of  the  general  or  pmncipal  officer^s  directions^  upon 
pain  of  death.^^  Which  articles  are  no  other  than  the  very  same  arti- 
cles  this  army  had  always  been  governed  by  in  the  time  of  the  late 
lord  Faulkland,  lord  Wilmot,  and  other  the  generals  before  them. 
And  therefore  this  council  of  war,  in  conformity  to  his  majesty's  gra- 
cious  pleasure  signified  as  aforesaid,  and  as  well  to  vindicate  the  ho- 
nourofus  his  majesty's  deputy  and  general  of  his  army  from  the 
wrong  and  contempt  under  which  vve  now  suffer,  to  the  scandal  of 
this  government,  and  to  the  ill  example  of  others ;  as  also  to  deliver 
over  to  all  which  bear  office,  or  are  listed  as  members  of  the  army 
tmder  the  rule  and  government  of  us  his  general,  an  example  of  jus- 
tice,  for  them  to  take  warning  by,  how  they  presume  to  otfend  against 
the  authority  intrusted  with  us  by  his  majesty,  do  adiudge  hereby, 
order  and  decree,  that  the  said  lord  Mountnorris  stands  justly  and 
deservedly  liable  to  undergo  the  censures,  pains  and  punishment  by 
the  said41stand  13tharticles,  provided  against  the  breakers  ofall  good 
discipline,  and  the  transgressors  against  those  orders,  which  are  by  the 
said  41st  articie,  imprisonment,  public  disarming,  and  banishment 
from  the  army,  as  a  man  for  ever  disabled  to  carry  arms ;  and  by  the 
said  13th  article,  death.  And  therefore  according  to  the  said  articles. 
this  council  do  unanimously  with  onejoint  consent  (not  one  of  us  be- 
ing  of  other  opinion)  adjudge  the  said  lord  Mountngrris  for  his  said 
high  and  great  oifences,  to  be  imprisoned ;  to  stand  from  henceforth 
deprived  ofall  the  places  with  the  entertainments  due  thereuntOy  which 
he  holds  now  in  the  army ;  to  be  disarmed  ;  to  he  hanished  the  army  ; 
and  disabled  forever  bearing  office  therein  hereafter  ;  and  lastly  to  be 
shot  to  death,  or  to  lose  his  head  at  the  pleasure  of  the  general.  Given 
at  his  majesty's  castle  of  Dublin  the  twelfth  day  of  December,  1635. 

"Valentia,  Tho.  Cromwell.  R.  Ranelagh,  R.  Dillon,  Law,Esmond, 
Kirkudbright,  Jo.  Borlasse,  Cha.  Coote,  Tho.  Weinman,  Arth.  Ter- 
ringham,  Art.  Blundell,  Faith.  Fortescue,  Robert  Farrer,  Tho.  Ro- 
per."^^^ 

*  "  My  lord  Mountnorris  desired  time  to  answer  by  counsel ;  and 
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deaiJi! !  This  Draconian  sentence,  actually  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers,  among  whom  were  some  6f  the  highest  nobility,  shows  how 
overwhelming  was  the  power  of  the  deputy  in  the  council.  Straflford 
was  a  member,  and  said  he  would  not  choose  to  be  deprived  of  the 
honour  of  voting  for  the  sentence  !* 

Charles  was  determined  to  support  the  deputy  in  all  his  measures, 
however  arbitrary  or  unjust.  The  sentence  against  lord  Mountnorris 
was  so  transcendently  vvicked,  that  it  excited  a  great  seusation  in 
England,  where  it  was  almost  universally  reprobatedt — but  the  king's 
opinion  in  favour  of  it  being  announced,  the  clamour  subsided-l 

The  capital  part  of  the  sentence  was  not,  nor  probably  intended  to 
be  carried  into  execution — but  Mountnorris  was  committed  to  prison 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1635, §  and  not  finally  released  till  March, 

that  he  might  have  his  charge  in  writing.  Tliat  being  not  readily 
granted,  he  insisted  ou  it,  that  he  might  fiave  time  to  prepare  his  an- 
swer,  but  was  told,  it  was  contrary  to  the  form  of  that proceeditig.''^^^^ 

"  I  humbly  told  his  lordship,  and  made  solemn  protestation,  and 
offered  to  take  my  oath,  that  I  did  never  speak  the  words,  as  I  was  able 
to  prove  by  several  witnesses ;  and  desired  that  the  lord  chancellor, 
(at  whose  table  they  were  spoken,)  and  judge  martial  of  the  king- 
dom,  then  in  tovvn,  might  be  summoned  to  give  his  testimony  for 
truth,  and  sir  Adam  Loftus  his  son,  and  near  twenty  others;  and  de- 
sired  they  might  be  examined  in  the  cause  ;  and  that  I  was  well  able 
to  prove  that  the  words  charsed  to  be  spoken  by  me,  ivere  not  spoken 
hy  ?ne,  but  by  others,  as  to  that  part  that  concerns  the  affront :  but 
his  lordship  refused  me  to  have  any  examined.^^^^^ 

*"  The  earl  of  Cork  deposed,  that  when  the  sentence  was  read  iii 
the  state-chamber,  my  lord  deputy  said  he  would  not  lose  his  share 
in  the  honour  of  it;  Lord  Dillon  testified  the  same,  and  that  my  lord 
said  it  was  a  noble  and  just  sentence.^'=^^ 

t  They  "  vvonder  that  a  peer  of  the  kingdom,  a  privy  counsellor,  a 
treasurer  at  war,  though  a  captain,  should  be  tried  in  a  marshal's  court 
for  words  spoken  suic  months  before,  no  enemy  in  the  country,  nor 
the  lord  deputy  in  any  danger  of  his  life  by  those  words."^^^ 

"  They  conclude  that  it  cannot  lie  paralleled  in  any  time,  consi- 
deratis  considerandis^  that  any  man  for  the  like  words,  no  enemy  in 
the  country,  so  long  time  after,  should  be  adjudged  to  rfie.^^^o 

i  A  letter  from  the  secretary  Coke  states,  "  To  the  sentence  given 

against  the  lord  Mountnorris  by  the  council  of  war,  no  exception  is 

taken  ;  and  his  majesty  avovving  the  direction  of  that  way  of  proceed- 

in»,  hath  calmed  and  sileuced  all  those  spirits  that  began  to  make  a 
noise."^3i 

§  "  I  was  first  committed  the  12th  of  December ;  let  go  the  18th  to 
my  house  ;  committed  again  the  llth  of  April,  put  out  the  second  of 
May  :  I  was  then  in  great  extremity,  and  admitted  to  my  house  again  : 
where  I  lay  in  a  long  continuing  sickness,  and  under  tVie  hands  of 
physicians.    And  the  SOth  of  January  afterwards,  because  I  sued  not 
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1637 — being,  however,  in  the  mean  while,  tvvice  let  out  on  bail  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  deoosition  of  his  physician,  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
his  life.  Wentworth  was  deterniined  not  to  release  him  without  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  which  Mountnorris 
refused  to  make.*  Whether  he  was  obliged  ultimately  to  submit,  there 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

Lady  Mountnorris  on  her  knees  presented  amostaffectingpetition 
for  his  pardon  and  release  to  the  deputy,  but  he  was  inexorable.f  She 

out  the  pardon,  was  imprisoned  again,  and  there  continued  till  March, 
1637."^^^ 

*  "  The  manager  said,  the  greatest  tyranny  was  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford's  keepins:  him  in  prison  tili  he  should  confess  the  sentence  just, 
which  in  his  heart  he  abhorred  and  held  unjustP^^^ 

t  The  lady  Mountnorris  to  the  lord  Strafford, 
«  My  lord, 

''  I  beseech  your  lordship,  for  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  take  off 
your  heavy  hand  from  my  dear  lord;  and  for  her  sake  who  is  with 
God,  be  pleased  not  to  make  me  and  my  poor  infants  miserable,  as 
we  must  of  necessity  be,  by  the  hurt  you  do  to  him.  God  knows,  my 
lord,  that  I  am  a  poor  distressed  woman,  and  know  not  wlmt  to  say, 
more  than  to  be^  upon  my  knees,  with  my  homely  prayers  and  tears, 
that  it  will  please  the  Almighty  to  incline  your  lordship's  heart  to 
mildness  towards  him;  for  if  your  lordship  continue  my  lord  in  res- 
traint,  and  lay  disgraces  upon  him,  I  have  too  much  cause  to  fear 
that  your  lordship  will  bring  a  speedy  end  to  his  life  and  ttoubles,  and 
make  me  and  all  mine  forever  miserable.  Good  my  lord,  pardon 
these  woful  lines  of  a  disconsolate  creature,  and  be  pleased,  for  Christ 
Jesus'  sake,  to  take  this  my  humble  suit  into  your  favourable  consi- 
deration,  and  to  have  mercy  upon  me  and  mine;  and  God  will,  l 
hope,  reward  it  into  the  bosom  of  you,  and  your  sweet  children  by 
my  kinswoman ;  and  for  the  memory  of  her,  I  beseech  your  lordship 
to  compassionate  the  distressed  condition  of  me, 

Your  lordship's  most  humble  and  disconsolate  servant, 

JANE  MOUNTNORRIS. 
This  13th  of  February,  1635-6. 

Endorsed,  "  A  copy  of  the  lady  Mountnorris's  letter  to  the  earl  of 

Strafford,  when  her  husband  wae  in  prison,  under  the  sentence  of 

death  by  martial  law ;  and  he  was  so  hard-hearted  as  he  gave  her  no 
relief."^34 

Extract  from  lady  Mountnorris's  petition  to  the  king.  "  Her  hus- 
band  hath  suffered  in  honour,  health  and  imprisonment,  for  a  vvord 
misinterpreted,  and  already  unto  twenty  thousand  poundsloss  in  es- 
tate,  unparalleled  precedents  for  a  peer  of  that  realm  ;  and  still  pur- 
sued  in  the  castle  chamber,  in  Ireland,  where  he  can  expect  but  sad 
events,  if  your  majesty's  impartial  justice  redeem  him  not.  He  hath 
been  a  careful  and  faithful  servant  in  chief  place  to  your  maiesty's 
blessed  fath er, /or /or/z/  years;  and  if  he  hath  erred  through  human 
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addressed  a  similar  petition  to  the  king,  who,  resolved  not  to  impair 
the  authority  of  his  viceo;erent,  refused  to  interfere,  and  left  his  de- 
liverance  to  depend  on  his  making  such  submission  as  should  satisfy 
Wentworth. 

StrafFord's  malice  and  vengeance  were  not  satisfied  withthe  suifer- 
ings  thus  inflicted  on  the  victim  of  his  hatred.  He  had  lum  after- 
wards  cited  iiito  the  star-chamber  courtinEngland,*for  what  ofFence 
I  know  not,  nor  am  1  able  to  state  the  result.  Biit  the  weil-known 
despotism  of  that  court,  and  the  all-powerful  influence  of  Strattbrd, 
renders  it  highlj  probable  that  he  was  enormously  fined. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  add  a  shade  to  the  atrocity  of  this  aflfair. 
But  it  is  aggravated  by  the  circumstances,  that  Mountnorris  was  pro- 
bably  between  60  and  70  years  of  age — that  he  had  faithfully  served 
the  king  and  his  father  for  forty  years — that  he  had  twelve  children 
— and  was  completely  ruined  by  the  persecution. 

Lord  Strafford  avowed,  after  the  trial  was  over,  and  lord  Mount- 
norris  was  released,  that  his  object  had  been  to  remove  him  from  the 
country!  If 

Case  of  Jldam  Loftus,  lord  Ely. 

This  nobleman  was  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  a  member  of  the. 
privy  council.  He  was  earnestly  recommended  by  lord  Strafford  him- 
self,  in  1635,  as  one  of  the  most  suitable  persons  for  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor.:}:  But  a  circumstance  occurred  which  excited  the  vengeance  of 
the  deputy  against  him,  who  pursued  him  with  the  utmost  virulence. 

defects,  he  most  humbly  craveth  pardon,  and  layeth  himself  at  your 
inajesty's  feet,  to  do  with  him  whatsoever  your  majesty  shall  com- 
mand.  Her  humble  suit,  on  her  knees,  is  no  more,  but  that  your  sa- 
ered  majesty  will  command  his  coming  into  England,  beingnowuse- 
less  here  ;  his  places  taken  from  him  ;  his  health  impaired  ;  and  his 
estate  ruined  ;  and  she  and  her  twelve  children  shall,  as  in  duty  bound, 
pray  for  your  majesty's  long  and  happy  reign  over  us." 

*  "  I  hear  that  the  lord  Mountnorris  kissed  the  king's  hand  at  Green- 
wich;  that  he  is  much  altered,  and  of  a  most  dejected  spirit;  that  he 
hath  put  in  his  answer  to  the  bill  in  the  star  chamber,  ivhich  your 
lordship  hathput  in  against  him  and  sir  Piers  Crosby ;  but  I  have  not 
seen  the  man."^^^ 

t  "  At  my  lord  Mountnorris  his  departure  hence,  he  seemed  won- 
drously  humbled,  as  much  as  Chaucer's  friar,  that  would  not  for  him 
any  thing  should  be  dead ;  so  I  told  him  I  never  wished  ill  to  his  es- 
tate,  nor  person,  further  than  to  remove  him  hence,  where  he  was  as 
well  a  trouble  as  an  offence  unto  ?ne."^^^ 

\  "  It  much  coucerns  his  service  that  a  man  able  and  well  affected 
exercise  that  place;  craving  the  boldness  to  recommend  sir  Adam 
Loftus  to  his  majesty's  remembrance,  a  person  only  known  to  me,  by 
his  own  virtue  and  chearfulness  m  his  majesty's  affairs.  And  to  de- 
liver  my  poor  judgment,  I  see  no  man  on  this  side  that  can  iveigh 
against  him,  having  equal  sufficiency  with  the  ablest  amongst  them, 
and  more  generosity  than  they  all."^^^ 

"Only  for  his  majesty's  more  fuU  information  I  shall  crave  leave 
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Straflford  had  seduced  this  lord's  dautrhter.  The  criminal  corrcs- 
pondence  was  established  bv  his  letters,  found  iuherdrawers  afterher 
death.  Her  husband,  sir  John  Giflford,  required  from  his  fatlier-in- 
law  a  greater  portion  than  he  thoug;ht  proper  to  bestow  upon  his 
strumpet  daughter,  the  deputy's  mistress.  Giflford,  by  a  paper  peti- 
tion,  brou^ht  the  aflfair  before  the  privy  council,  which  issued  a  de- 
cree  in  his  favour.  The  cliancellor,  relying  on  its  illegality,  refused 
compliance;  and,  in  punishment  of  his  contumacy,  was  sequestered 
from  his  seat  in  the  privy  council,  deprived  of  the  seal  as  chancellor, 
and  committed  to  prison.  Notwithstanding  the  high  commendations 
previonsly  bestowed  on  him  by  the  deputy,  a  variety  of  charges  of 
malversation  in  office  were  now  adduced  against  him,  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  moment.  He  appealed  to  Charles,  for  redress  against 
such  flagitious  oppression:  but  the  despotic  monarch,  determined  to 
support  his  despotic  vicegerent,  rejected  the  petition:  and  the  chan- 
ceilor  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  deprecating  the 
vengeance  of  the  insolent  satrap,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  offence 
and  a  supplication  for  pardon.* 

During  Strafford's  whole  administration,  acts  of  state,  or,  in  other 
words.  acts  of  the  privy  council,  had  all  the  force  of  the  laws  of  the 
land ;  and  were  enforced  by  arrest,  fine,  and  imprisonment.t 

i^^©«®®®®  ®®®9  ^JJ"-* 

in  some  particulars  to  offer  my  humble  advice.  I  judge  his  majesty 
will  be  mucn  better  served  in  sir  Adam  Loftus  than  in  his  lordship ; 
for  sure  he  is  a  gentleman  of  far  greater  abilities,  and  much  better 
governed ;  besides  one  that  I  am  confident  would  be  much  more 
pleasing  to  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  ministers  here,  than  his  lord- 
ship."^^® 

*  "  Loftus  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  his  liberty  and  his  former 
station,  by  an  humble  petition  to  the  deputy  and  council,  by  whichhe 
acknowledged  his  offence  in  the  most  mortifying  terms  of  submissioii 
and  repentance."^^^ 

t  Extract  from  the  Impeachment  oflord  Strafford. 

"  Article  4.  The  said  earl  of  Strafford  said  that  he  would  make  the 
earl  [of  Cork]  and  all  Ireland  know,  so  long  as  he  had  the  govern- 
ment  there,  any  act  of  state,  there  made  or  to  be  made,  should  be  as 
binding  to  the  subjects  ofthat  kingdom,  as  an  act  of  parliament.'*^^*^ 

"  As  for  the  words,  he  confessed  them  to  be  true;  and  thought  he 
said  no  more  than  what  became  him;  considering  how  much  his  mas- 
ter's  honour  was  concerned  in  him;  and  that  if  a  proportionable  obe- 
dience  was  not  as  well  due  tn  acfs  of  state,  as  to  acts  of  parliament, 
in  vain  did  councils  sit;  and  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  whatfor- 
mer  deputies  had  done."^** 

"  He  proved  by  the  lord  Dillon,  in  the  lord  Chichester's  and  lord 
Grandison's  time,  that  the  acts  of  state  were  by  the  judges  reputed 
as  laws  of  the  land  for  the  present,  and  proceeded  by  arrest^  impri' 
sonment,  Sindfines,  upon  contempt,  which  sir  Adam  Loftus  confirm- 
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Ju^ors  who  refused  to  give  verdicts  agreeably  to  the*wishes  of  the 
judges  and  the  government,  were  cited  before  the  star-chambercourt, 
and  ruinously  fined,  and  most  grievously  imprisoned.* 

Straftbrd  uniformly  proceeded  on  the  iniquitous  principle,  '' that 
Ireland  was  a  conquered  country,  and  that  the  king  was  the  law- 
giver,  in  all  matters  not  determined  by  acts  of  parliament."t  This 
principle  he  openly  avowed  on  his  trial,  when  his  life  was  in  jeopardy, 
ibr  this  and  other  causes :  and  this  fully  accounts  for  the  despotic 
authority  he  assumed, — for  his  outrageous  proceedings  with  parlia- 
ment, — for  his  depredations  in  Connaught — and  for  all  the  endless  va- 
riety  of  injustice  and  oppression,  which  marked  his  despotic  career, 
as  lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 

One  odious  feature  of  his  administration,  which  he  likewise  admit- 
ted  on  his  trial,  and  for  which  he  pleaded  precedent  as  a  justification, 
was  sending  parties  of  soldiers  to  execute  orders  of  state,  or  decrees 
of  courts.t  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  oppression  that  would  be  coni- 

*  "  Concerning  the  sentencing  of  jurors,  and  the  questioning  them 
in  the  star-chamber,"  said  lord  Strafford,  on  his  trial,  '•  it  is  tnie;  di- 
vers  ofthese  sentences  were  past.^^^*'^ 

t  Article  S,  of  the  Impeachment. 

*'He  did  declare  and  publish,  that  Ireland  icas  a  conquered  nation  ; 
and  tliat  the  king'  might  do  ivith  them  what  he  pleased.'^^** 

"  '  True  it  is,'  he  said,  '  Ireland  was  a  conquered  nation;  which  no 
man  can  deny:  and  that  the  king  is  the  laivgiver,  in  matters  not  de- 
termined  by  acts  of  parliament,  he  conceived  all  loyal  subjects  would 
grant.'  "^*^ 

I"  Article  15.  That  the  said  earl  did,  by  his  own  authority,  with- 
out  any  warrant  or  colour  of  law,  tax  and  impose  great  sums  of  mo- 
ney  upon  the  towns  of  Baltimore,  Bandonbrido^e,  Tallagh,  and  divers 
other  towns  or  places,  in  the  realm  of  Ireland;  and  did  cause  the 
same  to  be  levied  iipon  the  inhabitants  ofthosetowns  by  troops  of  sol- 
diers,  with  force  and  arms,  in  a  warlike  manner:  and,  on  the  ninth 
of  March,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  now  majesty's  reign,  traitorously 
did  give  authority  unto  Robert  Saville,  a  sergeant-at-arms,  and  to  the 
captains  of  companies  of  soldiers  in  several  parts  of  the  realm,  to 
send  such  numbers  of  soldiers  to  lie  on  the  lands  and  honses  of  siich 
as  would  not  conform  to  his  orders,  until  they  should  render  obedi- 
ence  to  his  said  orders  and  warrants ;  and  after  such  siibmission,  and 
not  before,  the  said  soldlers  to  return  to  their  garrisons:  and  did  also 
issue  the  like  warrants  unto  divers  others,  whlch  warrants  were  in 
warlike  manner  put  in  execution  accbrdingly :  and  bv  such  warlike 
means  he  did  force  divers  of  his  majesty's  subjects  of  that  realm  to 
submit  themselves  to  his  unlawful  commands."^*^ 

To  this  article  the  earl  replied,  "  that  to  this  day  nothing  hath 
been  more  usual  in  Ireland,  than  for  the  governors  to  appoint  sol- 
diers  to  put  all  roauner  of  sentences  in  execution,  which  he  proved 
plainly  to  have  been  done  frequently,  and  familiarly  exercised  in 
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initted  by  such  officers  ofjustice^  let  loose  on  the  objects  of  his  veH- 
^ance.  On  the  extent  ot  this  grievance,  the  evidence  of  sir  Arthur 
Tyringham,  who  vvas  cited  in  Strafford's  defence,  throws  great  light. 
He  deposed,  that  '*  In  Faulkland's  time,  he  knew  twenty  soldiers  as^ 
sessed  upon  one  man,  for  refusing  to  pay  sixteen  shillings  stei'ling.'^^^*^ 

Lord  Straffbrd,  when  answering  to  the  article  of  his  impeachment  on 
the  subject  of  martial  law,  replied,  "  It  has  been  alvvays  in  force,  and 
executed  in  all  times  in  Ireland,  and  never  so  sparingly  as  in  my 
time."*  Persons  going  up  and  down  the  country,  who  could  notgive 
a  good  account  of  themselves,  were  hanged  by  the  provost  marshal.t 

It  must  be  obvious,  even  to  a  cursory  observer,  that  when  indi- 
viduals  had  the  power  of  executing  martial  law  on  persons  "  who 
could  not  give  a  good  account  of  themselves^'^^  many  men,  obnoxious 
to  the  ruling  powers,  would,  merely  on  that  ground,  be  regarded  as 
persons  "  vvho  could  not  give  a  good  account  of  themselves:"  and,in- 
ferring  from  known  principles  of  human  nature, — frora  the  eternal 
tendency  in  the  possessors  of  uncontrolled  pov/er  to  abuse  it, — from 
the  rancorous  and  malignant  spirit  that  existed  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics, — and,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  from  the  impunity  their 
oppressors  experienced,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  of  the 
^'  hundreds  of  persons^^  who  were  thus  hanged,  as  "  not  able  to  give 
a  good  accoiint  of  themselves^^^  there  were  many  incomparably  supe- 
rior  in  vvorth  and  standing  to  the  military  executioners,  by  vvhose 
sentence  they  vvere  hurried  to  their  last  account  vvith  "  all  their  sins 
and  imperfections  on  their  heads." 

How  little  value  must  have  been  set  upon  human  life, — how  de- 
plorable  the  vvaste  of  the  species, — what  scenes  of  carnage  and  deso- 
lation  must  have  taken  place,  when,  in  a  time  of  peace,  those  "  who 
could  not  give  a  good  account  of  themselves^^  were  liable  to  be  tried, 
and  vvere  frequeutly  tried,  by  courts  martial,  and  hanged  !  Who  was 
to  decide  on  the  goodness  of  ihe  account?    Probably,  in  most  cases, 

^^■^9e®^(^^^®eo<^ 

Chrandison-s,  Faidkland's,  Chichester^s,  TViimofs,  Cork^s,  and  all pre- 
ceding  deputies^  times.^^^'^^ 

*  "  The  earl  answered,  that  the  lord  deputies  have  ever  eocercised 
martial  law,  upon  the  march  of  the  armies,  as  well  in  time  of  peace 
as  it'flr."^^3 

"  The  earl  of  Ely  was  sworn,  and  testified  that  martial  lavv  was  in 
use  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland."^^" 

"The  deputies  and  gcnerals  of  the  army  have  always  executed 
martial  lavv,  vvhich  is  necessary  there."^^^ 

t "  I  dare  appeal  to  those  that  know  the  country,  whether  in  former 
times  many  men  have  not  been  committed  and  executed  by  the  de- 
puties'  vvarrant,  that  were  not  thieves  and  rebels,  but  such  as  went 
up  and  dovvn  the  country.  Ifthey  could  not  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves,  the  provost  marshal,  by  direction  of  the  deputies,  using 
in  such  cases  to  hang  them  up.  I  dare  say,  there  are  hundreds  of  ex- 
amples  in  this  kind.^^^^^ 

C47  Baker,  511.  ^s  ibid.  549  Nalson,  II.  50.  ^^o  Ibid. 

6^>Idem,  21.  56ft  idera,  115. 
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a  merciless  wretch,  who  united  in  his  person  the  three  characters  of 
judge,  jury,  and  executioner! 

I  shall  close  the  account  of  the  malversations  (»f  lord  Strafford, 
with  two  or  three  individual  cases  of  injustice  and  viulence,  which 
are  fair  specimens  of  his  general  administration,  A  suit  was  insti- 
tuted  by  sir  James  Craig,  against  a  certain  Derraot  M'Carty,  which 
was  twice  dismissed  frum  court  as  uiijiist.  The  plaintift'  applied  to 
Straff()rd,  who  gave  a  decree  in  his  favour  for  the  enormous  sum  of 
5496^.!!  !  which  totally  ruined  the  defendant,  who  applied  for  per- 
mission  to  go  to  England,  where  he  hoped  for  redress.  But  the  de- 
puty  issued  a  positive  prohibition  to  leave  the  kin<^dom.*  An  arbi- 
trary  proclamation  had  been  issued  in  1635,  prohibiting  the  nobility, 
undertakers,  and  otliers,  who  hehl  estates  in  Irelaiid,  from  leaving 
the  kingdom  without  license.  But  this  proclamation,  in  its  most  rigor- 
ousinterpretation,  couhl  never  justly  extend  to  the  case  of  M'Carty; 
and  even  if  it  did,  could  not  justify  the  refusal  of  license. 

On  the  commitment  of  lord  Ely,  his  confidential  servant,  James 
Parry,  was  summoned  to  the  couucil-board,  and  interrogated  with  a 
view  of  criminating  his  master.  He  was  then  dismissed,  with  orders 
to  attend  for  further  examination,  and  did  attend  every  day  for  a  week. 
without  being:  summoned  to  the  board  asain.  At  the  end  ofthe  week, 
lord  Ely  sent  him  to  Enjjland  to  make  proper  representation  of  his 
case  to  the  governmeHt  tliere.  In  order  to  prevent  his  application, 
and  of  course  to  defeat  lord  Ely's  object,  Straftord  immediately 
wrote  to  England  to  have  Parry  arrested  and  sent  back,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  ()n  his  return  he  was  fined  500/. — imprisoned — 
and  totally  ruined.f 

*  "  Duhlin  Casile,  2Sth  June,  1637. 

"  For  our  reasons,  best  known  to  ourselves,  we  think  it  not  fit  to 
grant  the  petitioner's  request;  but  do  rather  hereby  expressly  inhibit, 
and  forbid  liim  to  transport  himself  into  England,  orany  partbeyond 
the  seas,  without  our  licence  firsthad  in  tliatbehalf:  and,of  these  di- 
rections  the  petitioner  is  required,  not  only  to  take  notice,  but  also 
obey  the  same,  as  he  will  answer  the  contrary  at  his  utmost  peril."^^^ 

'^Jpril,  3,  1641. 

"  James  Nash  deposed  that  he  knew  the  passages  of  all  the  causes, 
having  been  a  solicitor  and  agent  for  the  father  of  Mac  Carty,  and 
waiting  on  their  occasions  in  Dublin.  That  after  the  obtaining  of 
two  dismissions  in  the  suit,  my  lord  did  order  and  decree  for  sir 
James  Ci-aig:,  5496/.  against  Mac  Carty.  And  on  this  decree  an  or- 
der  to  dispossess  him  qf  all  his  father^s  estxTte  ;  and  he  banished  intoa 
foreipi  part :  the  young  man,  for  fear,  would  not  come  in  and  appear ; 
but,  hoping  to  have  redress  in  England,  did  petition  in  this  matter,  in 
desire  and  hope  to  have  redress  in  that  decision  made  by  the  lord 
Straffbrd."^-* 

t  Henry  Parry  deposed,  thathis  lord  and  master,  the  lord  chancel- 
lor  Ely,  being  committed  to  the  castle  of  Dublin,  the  earl  sent  for  him, 
and  commanded  him  to  attend  the  judges  to  be  examined  about  some 

553  Rushworth,  YIII.  465.  554  ibid. 
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Lord  Roche  having  been  sued  in  the  star-chamber  in  England,  ap» 
plied  for  permission  to  go  over  to  ju>tifj  himself— butwas  refused.* 

Tvvo  members  of  parliament,  appointed  by  the  house  of  commonsa 
committee  to  present  a  remonstrance  to  king  Charles,  were  denied 
license  to  depart,  and  an  embargo  laid  on  the  shipping  to  prevent 
them.f 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  Strafford's  conduct,  and  from  his  decla- 
rations,  it  incontestibly  appears  that  he  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  complete  despotism  at  least  in  Ireland,  and  doubtless  would 
have  finally  aided  in  its  establishment  in  England,  had  he  not  been 
arrested  in  his  career.  As  long  as  his  administration  continued  in 
Ireland,  he  was  successful — for  his  government  was  very  nearly  as 
arbitrary  as  that  of  the  then  reigning  king  of  France  or  Spain.| 

Eulogj  has  been  lavished  on  the  disinterestedness  of  lord  Strafford 
and  his  disregard  of  his  personal  concerns.  "  Whatever  affection  he 
had  for  power,  he  had  very  little  of  self-interest  in  him."^^^  'fhis  trait 
of  character  is  just  as  unfounded  as  the  rest  of  his  history,  narrated 
by  Carte,  Leland,  and  Hume.  He  amassed  enormous  wealth  in  Ire- 
land  by  his  rapacity  and  monopolies.§  He  had  a  large  family,  and 
lived  with  great  prodigality — and  yet  he  was  enabled  to  provide  a 
single  child  with  an  estate  of  5000/.  a  year,  and  woods,  which,  near 

papers  seized;  that  he  attended  six  days;but  his  lord  having  oc- 
casion  to  make  use  of  his  friends'  interest,  sent  him  over  into  Eng- 
land  to  solicit  his  majesty  for  relief ;  that  here  he  vvas  attached  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Cook's  vvarrant;  that  he  entered  into  bond  before  he 
could  be  discharged  of  the  messenger  to  return  into  Ireland  ;  that 
after  his  retimi,  he  was  fined  500/.  and  ordered  to  acknowledge  his 
offence  at  the  board  ;  and  that  he  was  imprisoned  and  iitterly  ruined; 
that  his  fine  was  reduced  to  250/.;  that  he  paid  184/."^^^ 

*  "  The  lord  Roche  deposed,  that  he  was  denied  license,  intend- 
ing  to  come  over  to  justify  himself  against  an  information  in  the 
star  chamber."^^'' 

t"  Sir  Robert  Smith  deposed,  that  having  a  command  from  the 
house  of  commons  in  Ireland  to  come  over  hither,  he  was  denied  li- 
cense,  and  a  restraint  was  laid  upon  shippingupon  that  account.  Mr. 
Fitzgarret  deposed  to  the  same  effect."-^^^ 

\  "So  as  I  can  now  say,  the  king  is  as  absolute  here,  as  any  prince 
in  the  wliole  world  can  be,  and  may  be  still  if  it  be  notspoiled  on  that 
side."^^9 

§  His  profitsby  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  were  most  exorbitant.  He 
bought  it  at  Ad.  6d.  and  Sd.  per  pound,  and  sokl  it  at  2s.  2s.  6d. 
and  3s.  The  council  under  his  directions,  issued  a  proclamation  pro- 
hibiting  the  sale  of  any  tobacco,  without  his  seal.  Those  who  contra- 
vened  the  proclamation,  were  fined,  imprisoncd,  and  pilloried  by  or- 
der  of  the  council.  Sixty  at  a  time  have  been  committed  toprison.  It 
was  stated  on  his  trial,  that  his  gains  by  this  monopoly  exceeded  the 
whole  public  revenue  of  Ireland.''^" 

«5  Carte,  I.  56.  «se  Nalson,  11.  74.  ^57  ibjd.  ^^  Ibid. 

559  Strafford,  I.  344      sco  Kushworth,  VIII.  402,  3,  4,  and  5. 
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London,  would  be  worth  50,000/.*  The  estate  of  5000/.  at  twelve 
years  purchase,  amounted  to  60,000/. — and  suppose  the  woods  wortli 
only  half  the  estimate,  the  whole  forms  an  aggregate  of  85,000/.  equal, 
according  to  the  present  value  of  monej,  to  above  2,000,000  of  dol- 
lars. 

This,  trulj,  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  great  disinterestedness  and 
disregard  of  wealth.  But  in  addition,  he  stated  on  his  trial,  that  by 
the  wanton  waste  committed  on  his  papers  and  evidences  of  debts,  &c. 
&c.  he  lost  80,000/.t  This  sum  must  have  consisted  chiefly  of  per- 
sonal  propertj.  He  stated  that  he  had,  in  his  warehouses,  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest,  tobacco  to  the  value  of  40,000/.  This  was  probably 
seized,  and  fornied  part  of  the  80,000/.  When  to  the  above  items, 
is  added  the  residue  of  his  fortune,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole 
amount  was  equal  to  at  least  5  or  6,000,000  oi  dollars  of  our  present 
money.:^  And  he  was  onlj  seven  years  iord  deputy.  He  commenced 
his  career  in  life,  as  a  plain  country  gentleman,  of  an  independent 
but  moderate  fortune.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whetherhis  depreda* 
tions  did  not  equai  those  of  Verres. 

There  is  one  point  of  the  history  of  lord  Straflford  which  requires 
elucidation,  as  it  has  been  very  strangely  misunderstood  and  misre- 
presented.  One  of  the  acts  for  granting  a  subsidy  to  the  crown,  has 
an  elaborate  exordium,  of  the  most  encomiastic  character,  respecting 
lord  Strafford's  administration,  which  has  been  adduced  as  conclusive 
proof  of  his  merits : — 

"  After  an  encomium  on  his  majesty's  goodness  to  his  people  of 
Ireland,  the  clau-e  foUows  in  these  words,  '*  And  particularly  in  pro- 
viding  and  placing  over  us  so  just,  wise,  vigilant  and  profitable  a  go- 
vernor  as  the  right  honourable  sir  Thomas  VVentworth,  knight,  earl 
of  Straftbrd,  lord  lieutenant  of  your  majesty's  said  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land,  who  by  his  great  care  and  travail  of  body  and  mind,  sincere  and 

*  "  I  will  build  him  a  good  house,  and  by  God's  help  leave  him,  I 
think,  near  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  wood  on  the  ground  as 
much,Idare  say,if  near  London,as  would  yield  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
besides  a  house  within  twelve  miles  of  Dublin,  the  best  in  Ireland, 
and  land  to  it,  which  I  hope,  will  be  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  all 
which  he  shall  have  to  the  rest,  had  I  twenty  brothers  of  his  to  set 
besides  me."^^^ 

t  "  The  earl  having  directed  his  plate  and  household  goods  to  be 
brou*ght  to  England,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  seize  them  on  ship- 
board,  to  break  open  all  rooms,  doors,  chests,  and  locks,  and  take 
away  all  his  writings  and  evidences,  making  such  terrible  havock  by 
these  orders,  and  the  cruel  execution  of  them,  that  (as  the  earl  af- 
firmed  solemnly  at  his  trial)  it  ivas  to  his  damage  above  eighty  thou- 
sand  j)oundsP^^^ 

Jln  these  and  some  former  calculations,  I  have  supposedthe  value 
of  money  to  have  decreased  to  one-sixth,  within  the  last  one  hun- 
dred  and  eighty  years.  How  far  this  estimate  is  correct,  the  reader 
will  decide. 

«1  Strafford,  H.  380,  sfi2  Carte,  I.  l^r. 
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upright  administration  of  justice  without  partiality,  increase  of  your 
majesty's  revcnue  without  the  least  hurt  or  grievance  to  any  of  your 
well-disposed  and  loving  subjects,  and  to  our  great  comfort  and  se- 
curity  by  the  large  and  ample  benefits  which  we  have  received  and 
hope  to  receive  by  your  majesty's  commission  of  grace  for  remedy  of 
defective  titles  procured  hither  by  his  lordship  from  your  sacred  ma- 
jesty,  his  lordship's  great  care  and  pains  in  restoration  of  thechurch, 
the  reinforcement  of  tlie  army  within  this  kingdom,  and  oitleringthe 
same  with  such  singular  and  good  discipline,  as  that  it  isnowbecome 
a  great  comfort,  stay  and  security  to  this  your  whole  kingdom,  which 
before  had  an  army  rather  in  name  than  in  substance ;  his  support  of 
your  majesty's  wholesome  laws  here  established,  his  encouragement 
and  countenance  to  your  judges  andothergood  officers,  ministersand 
dispensers  of  your  laws,  in  thedue  and  sincere  administration  of  jus- 
tice;  his  necessary  and  just  strictness  for  the  execution  thereof;  his 
due  punishment  of  the  contemners  of  the  same,  and  his  care  to  re- 
lieve  and  redress  the  poor  and  oppressed.  For  this  your  tender  care 
over  us,  shewed  by  your  deputing  and  supporting  of  so  good  a  go- 
vernor,  we  your  faithful  subjects  acknowledge  ourselves  more  bound 
than  we  can  with  tongue  and  pen  express,  &c."^'^^ 

When  he  was  impeached  in  England,  the  Irish  house  of  commons 
drew  up  articles  against  him,  and  forwarded  them  to  London,  by 
agents  specially  authorized  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prose- 
cute  an  impeachment.  Here  appears  a  gross  inconsistency,  which 
has  led  some  writers,  particuiarly  Carte,  to  censure  the  house  of 
commons  severely,  as  if  they  had,  unjustly  and  wickedly,  united  with 
the  enemies  of  StrafFord,  to  calumniate  him,  by  accusations  utterly 
destitute  of  truth. 

That  these  accusations  do  not  fall  within  this  description  is  indispu- 
table  from  the  preceding  statements,  respecting  lord  Mountnorris, 
lord  Ely,  Mr.  Stuart,  &c.  established  by  solemn  depositions.  No 
panegyrics,  however  elaborate,  even  if  unanimously  passed,  could 
wipe  away  these  foul  stains.  The  falsehood,  then,  must  necessarily 
be  in  the  preamble.  How  this  very  extraordinary  article  came  to  be 
introduced  into  an  act  of  subsidy,  remains  to  be  discussed.  The 
tyranny  of  Strafford,  and  the  slavish  dependence  in  which  he  hekl  the 
parliament,*  woukl  sufliciently  account  for  the  interpolation,  even 
had  it  been  introduced  in  a  full  house.  But  the  house  of  commons 
most  explicitly  declared,  in  a  memorial  to  the  king,  that  itwasintro- 
duced  fraudulently  and  without  the  privity  of  the  house.t 

*  "  Sir  Robert  Talbot  ventured  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct  of  Wentworth,  for  which  he  was  expelled  from  the  house  of  com- 
mons,  and  imprisonedy^^* 

t "  The  knights,  citizens,  andburgesses  in  parliament  assembled,  do 
hereby  declare  and  protest  that  to  prevent  and  anticipate  the  justand 
universal  complaints  of  his  majesty's  most  faithful,  dutiful,  and  lov- 
ing  subjects  of  this  kingdom  **  the  aforesaid  preamble  [to  the  act  of 
subsidies]  was  contrived,  penned,  and  inserted  fraudulently,  (with- 

<563  Carte,  I.  93.  664  Crawford,  II.  9. 
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It  is  highlj  probable,  as  he  was  going  to  England,  and  desirous  of 
some  support,  against  the  opprobrium*  vvhich  his  despotic  proceed- 
ings  attache»!  to  his  name,  that  he  manoeuvred  to  bring  forward  the 
bill  for  a  last  reading  in  a  thin  house,  composed  chietiy  of  his  own 
partizans,  those  officers  vvhom  he  so  carefully  caused  to  be  chosen 
into  parliament,  and  then  artfully  introduced  the  preamble.  For 
such  tricks  he  was  admirably  calculated. 

Wliile  the  letters  of  Straftbrd  contain  such  evidences  of  disre- 
gard  of  justice,  and  tlie  most  implacable  malignitj,  he  deiuded  him- 
self,  or  attempted  to  delude  others,  into  the  opinion  that  he  was  one 
of  the  niost  pure  and  immaculate  of  human  beings;  and  that  his 
engaging  in  worUlly  affairs,  instead  of  devotinghimself  todivinecon- 
templations,  arose  wholly  from  his  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
king.  It  is  sickeningto  contrast  those  pious  eftusions  with  the  satani- 
cal  spirit  he  manifested  towards  lord  Mountnorris,  Ely,  and  the 
other  victims  of  his  wrath. 

"  God  /cnows,how  little  delight  I  take  in  the  outicards  ofthislife, 
hnw  iiifinitely  ill  satisfied  I  am  with  myself,  to  find  daily  those  calm 
and  quiet  retirements,  wherein  to  contemplate  some  things  moredivine 
and  sacred  than  this  world  can  afftjrd  ?/s,  at  every  moment  inter- 
rupted  thorough  tlie  importunity  ottheaftairs  I  have  already.  To  hea- 
ven  and  earth  I  protest  it,  it  grieves  my  very  soul,  and  tliat  it  is  no- 
thing  but  love  (if  I  may  be  admitted  a  word  of  so  near  a  distance, 
and  of  so  little  courtship)  to  the  persons  of  his  majesty  and  yourself, 
that  could  make  me  take  up  this  yoke  and  follow!  no  other  affection 
or  passion  could  eftect  it !  !"^65 

"  I  thank  God  I  never  found  a  purpose  in  my  heart  to  wrong  any 
creature  /"^ee 

*'"  It  is  against  niy  nature  and  disposition  continually  to  dwell  up- 
on  contestation  in  a  manner  with  ali  men;  where  uothing  is  sought 
by  me  but  quietness,  silently  and  peaceably  to  pass  over  this  life  ;  I 

out  the  privity  of  the  house)  either  by  the  earl  of  Straftbrd  himself,  or 
by  some  other  person  or  persons,  advisers,  procurers,  or  actors  of, 
and  in  the  manifokl  and  general  grievances  and  oppressions  of  his 
majesty's  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the  direction  and  privity  of  the  said 
earl.  And  they  required  their  committee,  then  attending  his  majesty, 
to  present  unto  hini  that  their  protestation  and  proofs  thereof;  and 
likewise  to  present  unto  his  majesty,  their  humble  request.  that  an 
act  might  be  passed  in  that  parliament  for  revokiiig,  vacating,  and 
taking  from  tlie  records  of  parliament,  the  before-recited  part  of  the 
preamble  concerning  the  earl  of  Straftbrd."^^" 

*  '•  l  had  been  defamed  for  barbarous  and  cruel  usage  of  the  late 
earl  of  St.  Mbans  and  the  lord  Jlountnorris — slanted  upon  as  a  co- 
zener  and  impostor  in  the  customs — charged  by  sir  Piers  Crosby  with 
an  horrid  murder,  the  silly  man  daiiy  countenanced  and  fomented 
by  some  at  court  in  his  senseless  calumnies.  And  in  a  word,  reported 
to  all  the  world  rather  for  a  basha  of  Buda,  than  the  minister  of  a 
pious  and  Cliristian  king."'^* 

565  Strafford,  I.  79.  566iJem,  II.  284.  sercommons  Journal. 
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call  the  heavenly  power  to  witness,  no  other  respect  hut  the  service  of 
God  and  his  majesty  should  longer  oblige  me  unto  it  //"^^^s 

"  Where  I  may  seem  to  take  any  thing  to  myself  Ja7?i  naturally 
modest,  and  should  bc  extream  unvvilling  to  be  held  supercilious  or 
imperious  amongst  them."^^° 

Never  in  human  aftairs  was  the  bitter  chalice  of  retributive  justice 
more  completely  returned  to  the  lips  of  an  unfeelingpersecutor,  than 
it  was  to  those  of  lord  Straftbrd  in  afew  shortyears.  He  who  spurned 
the  supplications  of  a  high-born  lady,  lowly  bending  onher  kneesand 
praying  for  mercy  on  an  aged  and  venerable  husband,  writhing  un- 
der  confinement,  sickness,  and  ruined  fortunes — and  was  inexorable 
to  the  prayers  of  lord  Ely — was  finally  brought  to  the  bar  himself, 
and  there  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  strove  to  excite  in  his  prosecutors 
that  pity  and  mercy,  which,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  never  accord- 
ed  to  any  supplicant : — 

"  My  lords,"  says  he  in  the  conclusion  of  his  last  address  to  the 
house  of  lords,  "  I  have  troubled  you  longer  than  1  should  have  done, 
were  it  not  for  the  interest  of  these  dear  pledges^*  a  saint  in  heaven 
hath  left  me,  I  would  be  both,  my  lords — fhere  his  tveeping  stopt 
him.J  What  I  forfeit  for  myself  is  nothing;  but,  l  confess,  that  my 
indiscretion  should  forfeit  for  them,  it  wounds  me  very  deeply.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  pardon  my  infirmity.  Something  I  should  have 
said  ;  but  I  shall  not  be  able,  and  therefore  let  it  pass."^'^ 

May  I  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  here  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Charles  I.  who  performed  so  capital  apart  in  the  aftairs  of 
Ireland  during  this  period?  That  he  did  many  things  during  the  civil 
war,  which  his  warmest  friends  cannot  justify,  has  never  been  denied. 
But  in  extenuation  of  most  of  them,  it  may  be  justly  observed,  that 
in  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  that  period,  he  was  scarcely 
master  of  his  conduct,  and  was  often  imperiously  forced  to  command 
and  to  sanction  acts  which  he  might  not  approve.  But  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  during  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  Straffbrd,  he  stood 
on  totally  difterent  ground.  No  circumstances  then  pressed  him.  He 
was  completely  master  of  his  own  conduct.  His  sic  volo,  sic  jubeo, 
was  supreme  law.  And  his  uniform  support  of  Straftbrd  in  all  his 
depredations — in  his  flagitious  oppression  of  Mountnorris  and  Ely,and 
in  the  whole  series  of  his  misdeeds,  imprints  a  stain  on  his  memory 
which  will  descend  to  the  latest  posterity;  and  which  the  talents  of 
all  the  Clarendons  and  all  the  Humes  that  ever  existed,  if  united  in 
his  defence,  would  never  efface.  Stiaffbrd,  after  the  major  part  of 
these  atrocities  had  been  perpetrated,  went  to  court,  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  privy  council ;  of  the  whole  of 
which  Charles  expressed  the  most  unqualified  approbation: — 

"  Here  his  majesty  interrupted  me,  and  sa\(\,thatwas  no  severity  ; 

*  The  recollection  of  his  utter  disregard  of  lady  Mountnorris's 
twelve  "  dear  pledges,"  must  at  that  moment  have  excited  the  keen- 
est  remorse. 

ee9  atraffbrd,  II.  157.  «w  iJem,  I.  201.  67i  Nalson,  II.  123. 
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wished  me  to  gn  on  in  thaf  way ;  for,  if  I  served  him  otlierwise,  I 
should  not  serve  him  as  he  expected  from  me."^'- 

"  His  majesty  was  pleased  to  express  his  approbation  of  all  I  have 
done ;  their  lordships  to  advise,  Ishouldgo  on  in  the  work  so  well  be- 
gun  ;  and  that  it  must  be  acknowletlged  the  best  service  that  had  been 
done  this  crown  in  Ireland.  So  I  kneeled  down,  kissed  the  king's 
hand,  and  the  council  rose."^'^ 

Straiford's  deportment  at  his  death  was  exemplary — whollj  free  as 
well  from  a  vain  affectation  of  indifterence  to,  as  any  womanish  fear 
of,  the  awful  close  of  his  career.  Whether  he  had  expiated  his  of- 
fences  bj  repentance,  is  known  onl>'  to  his  maker.  The  primate  of 
Ireland  who  attended  at  his  execution,  speaks  of  his  exit  from  the 
world  encomiastically. 

'•  The  lord  primate  of  Ireland,  giving  an  account  to  the  king  of  the 
manner  of  his  death,  told  him,  that  he  had  seen  many  die,  but  never 
saw  so  white  a  soul  return  to  his  maker."^'^ 

572  Sti-afford,  II.  21 .  5T3  ibid.  574  Nalson,  U.  202. 
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PART  III. 

FROM  1641  UNTIL  1660. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters. 

I.  View  of  the  three  civil  wars  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England. 

II.  The  age  of  forgery,  perjurj,  fraud,  and  imposture. 

III.  The  pretended  conspiracy  of  1641. 

IV    Plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

V.  Rapacious  project  for  confiscating  their  estates. 

VI.  Nefarious  project  of  the  lords  justices  to  drive  the  Irish  to  des- 
peration. 

VII.  Confiscation;  perjury;  subornation  of  witnesses,  &c. 

VIII.  View  of  the  spirit  of  the  hostile  parties  in  Ireland. 

IX.  Cessation  of  hostilities.  Furious  and  fanatical  uproar. 

X.  Was  there  reallj  a  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  1641  ?  Un- 
paralleled  exaggeration. 

XI.  Enquiry  into  the  pretended  crueltiesrof  the  Irish. 

XII.  Barbarous  system  of  warfare  pursued  by  the  Irish  govern- 
ment  Indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Irish,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. 

XIII.  Final  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell. 

This  section  of  Irish  history  is  far  more  important  than  any  that 
precedes  or  follows  it.  A  complexion  has  been  given  by  theeventsof 
this  period,  to  the  destinies  of  millions  of  human  beings,  descendants 
of  the  parties  then  engaged  in  warfare — and  consigned  the  mass  of 
the  nation  to  a  state  little  less  abject  than  that  of  the  unhappy  Afri- 
cans  in  the  West  Indies,  while  it  has  enabled  a  haughty,  despotic, 
and  cruel  minority  to  erect  themselves  into  a  lordly  aristocracy,  and 
trample  their  fellow  subjects  in  the  dust. 

There  is  more  falsehood  and  imposture  interwoven  in  this  period, 
than  ever  found  place  in  any  other  history  of  a  hundred  times  the 
extent — and  more  pains  have  been  taken  to  suppress  truth,  and  give 
currency  to  forgery  and  perjury,  than  the  world  ever  witnessed  betbre 
or  since. 

Hence  a  writer  who  undertakes  to  treat  on  the  events  of  this  pe- 
rioil,  necessarily  labours  under  very  extraordinary  disadvantages — 
disadvantages  which  would  be  insuperable,  but  for  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  history  bears  its  condem- 
nation  stamped  on  its  forehead  in  conspicuous  characters  by  its 
absurdity,  inconsistency  and  contradictions. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Three  civil  wars,    Different  degrees  of  provocation.    Different  r^- 

sults. 

"  Dat  veniam  corvis  ;  vexat  censura  co^M7«6as."— Juvenal. 

HE  must  be  a  verj  superficial  reader  or  observer,  who  requires  to 
be  informed  how  very  different  the  revvards  or  punishments  which  in 
this  life  are  bestowed  on  acts  absolutely  similar — or  how  frequently 
an  act  which  brings  ruin  on  one  man,  elevates  another  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  worldij  grandeur  and  prosperity.  Instances  in  illustra- 
tion  of  this  idea  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  public  and  private  lifc, 

**  The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate. 

Piizzled  in  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  errors, 

Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, 

Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitless  search." — Addison. 

The  three  kingdoms  subject  to  the  crown  of  England,  were  the 
theatres  of  civil  war,  almostcotemporaneously.  The  consequences  to 
the  actors,  during  their  existence,  and  to  their  fame  with  posteritj, 
were  as  different  as  light  and  darkness  The  Irish,  who  had  every  possi- 
ble  jastification, — on  whom  had  been  perpetrated  ahnostevery  species 
of  jatrage ;  who  were  goaded  into  civil  war  by  an  uninterrupted  series 
ot  (lepredation  and  oppression,  paid  a  most  ruinous  forfeit  in  fortune 
and  in  cotemporaneous  and  posthumous  fame :  while  those,  whose 
grievances  were  comparatively  insignificant,  and  who  of  course  had 
inco.nparably  less  justification,  attained,  living  and  dead,  the  highest 
honours,  and  many  of  them  aggrandized  themselves  in  point  of  for- 
tune  and  worklly  honours,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  utmost  wishes. 
Th;s  is  not  exactly  as  it  should  be :  it  is  almost  too  late  completely  to 
correct  the  prevalent  errors  on  the  subject,  to  wash  away  the  foul 
stains  which  avarice,  religious  bigotry,  and  national  rancour,  im- 
pressed  upon  the  sufterers.  But  though  I  may  nottherefore  fully  suc- 
ceed,  yet  the  attempt  to  effect  these  great  objects  canhardly  be  other- 
wise  than  useful. 

Charles  I.  a  bigot  and  a  despot  by  education,  wickedlyendeavour- 
cd  to  force  a  new  religion  on  the  Scotch.  In  this,  he  only  followed 
the  examples  of  his  predecessors,  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Eliza- 
betli,  who  had  successively  either  forced  or  persuaded  their  servile 
p;iiliaments  four  times,  in  the  course  of  about  thirty  years,  to  make  a 
radical  change  in  the  established  religion. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  tlie  nevv  religion  was  not  the  an- 
tipodes  of  the  old  one,  as  had  been  the  case  vvith  the  chan^es  of  Ed- 
wad,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  The  new  religion  bore  many  kmdred  fea- 
turesof  theold:  iri  points  of  doctrine  they  were  nearly  sisters,  although 
there  was  a  marked  ditt*erence  in  the  church  government.  But  the 
difference  between  the  religion  which  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth 
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found  "  by  law  established,''^  and  the  one  they  "  establish&d  bylaw^^  was 
incalculablj  greater  thaii  betvveen  the  religion  of  Scotland  at  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  and  the  religion  he  attempted  to  force  on  his 
subjects. 

An  important  consideration  must  not  be  passed  over  here.  The 
Scotch  laboured  under  scarcelj  any  other  grievance  than  the  contem- 
plated  innovation  in  their  religion;  their  persons  and  property  were 
sacred. 

They  resisted  the  despotic  and  wicked  interference  between  themi 
-and  their  Maker.  They  were  perfectly  justified  in  the  eyesof  heaven 
and  their  fellow-men.  It  is  not  given  by  the  living  God  to  any  of  the 
sons  of  men  to  forc»:'  the  religious  worship  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  the 
attempt  to  chano;e  religious  opinions  by  legal  coercion,  is  astranscen- 
dently  absurd,  as  would  be  the  effort  to  "  changethehue  of  the  dusky 
Etlyop."  Brutal  force,  as  has  been  long  since  observed,  may  coerce 
men  into  apparent  conformity ;  but  it  never  made  a  convert  yet, — 
and  never  will :  it  is  fated  to  produce  only  martyrs  or  hypocrites. 

The  evil  destiny  of  Charles  induced  him  to  raise  forces  to  subdue 
the  refractory  Scotch.  They  obeyed  the  first  law  of  human  nature, — 
the  law  of  self-preservation.  They  raised  forces  to  defend  themsel ves ; 
finally  triumphed  over  the  aggressor;  and  extorted  from  him  a  grant 
of  every  demand  they  chose  to  make.  He  was  totally  foiled;  and  re- 
tired  from  the  contest,  defeated,  and  overwheimed  with  shame  and 
disgrace. 

What  has  been  the  result  as  respects  the  Scotch  t  They  were  ho- 
noured  during  their  lives;  wer*i  rewarded  by  the  English  parliament 
with  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
monthly,  for  "  their  brotherly  assistance^^^*  and  now  occupy  a  place 
in  history  as  men  who  embarked  in  a  boly  cause,  and  were  resolved 
to  die  or  be  free. 

«^%21,  1641. 

"Resolved,  &c.  That  the  whole  arrear  of  120,000/.  be  presently 
paid  to  the  Scots,  out  of  which  the  due  debts  of  the  counties  are  to  be 
deducted;  andfor  the  brotherly  assistance  q/*  300,000/.  it  shail  be  set- 
tled  and  secured  by  the  kingdom  to  them."^^^ 

"  As  a  testimony  of  their  brotherly  affections,  the  two  houses  had 
frankly  undertaken  to  give  them  agratuity  of  threehundred  thousand 
pounds,  over  and  above  the  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  the  month, 
during  the  time  their  stay  should  be  necessary.*'^^^ 

Thus  that  very  parliament  which  so  rancorously  pursued  the  Irish  to 

*  This  very  extraordinary  fact  has  attracted  the  attention  of  few 
readers  of  English  history.  The  money  paid  to  the  Scotch  on  thisoc- 
casion,  is  generally  confounded  with  the  arrears  paid  them  about  five 
years  afterwards,  when  they  delivered  Charles  I.  into  the  hands  of  the 
parliament,  after  he  had  fled  to  their  camp  before  Newark,  on  the  final 
downfal  of  his  affairs.  This,  as  appears  from  the  above  extract,  is  a 
very  great  error. 

5^5  Nalson,  II.  255.  i-5  C]arendon's  E,  I.  209. 
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their  utter  ruin,  and  to  the  scaffold,  for  resistance  to  tyranny,  lavished 
the  wealth  of  their  constituents  on  the  Scotch,  for  similar  resistance, 
without  a  tenth  part  of  tlie  provocation. 

A  singular  circumstance  occurred,on  taking  the  vote  for  the  "  bro- 
therly  assistance,^^  Mr.  Jervase  Hollis,  in  a  debate  on  the  best  and 
speediest  means  of  their  payment,  having  said,  "  that  he  knew  no 
better  or  fitter  than  by  English  arms  to  expel  them  the  kingdom,'^ 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  expelled  the  house.^^'' 

Times  soon  changed.  The  Scotch,  then  such  favourites,  fell  into 
disgrace  in  a  few  years.  By  a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons,  ten 
years  afterwards,  fifteen  hundred  of  tlie  prisoners  of  that  nation  were 
sold  or  giveii  away  to  the  Guinea  merchants,  to  work  in  the  mines.* 

In  1642,  a  civil  war  took  place  in  England,  on  various  grounds, 
into  the  detail  of  which  it  is  irrelevant  to  my  present  purpose  to  en- 
ter.  Tbat  Charles  I.  was.  in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  an 
arbitrary  despot, — that  the  proceedings  in  the  Star-Chamber  Court 
were  both  tyrannical  and  cruel, — that  the  fines  in  that  court  were 
oppressive,  the  punishments  frequently  most  barbarous,  the  exactions 
of  ship-money,  tonnage,  and  poundage,  illegal  and  unjust;  and  that 
they  required  and  justified  resistance,  none  but  a  cringing  slave,  de- 
serving  of  the  despofs  iash,  will  deny.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  history  of  that  dark  and  disastrous  period,  with  calmness  and 
candour,  without  being  convinced  that  all  the  substantial  grievances 
of  the  nation  wereremoved,  and  amply-adequate  mounds  established 
to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  them,  before  a  single  soldier  was 
raised,  a  single  drop  of  blood  shed,  or  a  single  step  taken  towards 
civil  war  or  rebellion.  In  no  country  whatever  was  liberty  more  ade- 
quately  secured,  than  it  was  by  the  laws  enacted  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  November,  1640,  till  February, 
1642.  With  every  demand  of  Parliament  during  that  period,  Charles 
complied;  sometimes,  it  is  true,  very  reluctantly,  and  with  an  ill 
grace.  But,  until  they  claimed  a  right  to  exercise  the  power  over 
the  militia,  which  would  have  been  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  most 
important  item  of  the  regal  authority,  he  had  refused  them  nothing. 

The  English,  nevertheless,  took  up  arms.  Civil  war  spread  its 
horrors  over  the  nation,  with  its  hideous  train  of  demoralization  and 
devastation.  Torrents  of  blood  were  shed ;  conflagration,  rape,  ra- 
pine,  and  murder,  prowled  at  large;  the  foundations  of  society  were 
shaken:  and  the  melancholy  result  was,  to  place  the  sceptre  in  the 
hand,  and  the  crown  on  the  head,  of  Cromwell,  an  unprincipled, 
canting  hypocrite ;  and,  after  his  death,  and  the  unconditional  res- 
toration  of  Charles  II.  to  establish  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance,  by  an  odious  positive  law,  under  one  of  the  most  licentious  and 


*  "  September  20,  1651. 
"  Upon  the  desire  of  the  Guinea  merchants,  fitteen  hundred  of  the 
Scots  prisoners  were  granted  to  them,  and  sent  on  shipboard,  to  be 
sent  to  Guinea,  to  work  in  the  mines  there."^^** 

S77  Frankland,  900.  ^76  Whitelock,  485. 
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profligate  monarclis  that  ever  disgraced  the  throne  of  England.  And 
thus  the  leaders  of  that  large,  powerful,  and  respectable  party  that 
struggled  for  the  liberties  of  the  English  nation,  actually  paved  the 
way  for  a  far  worse  state  of  things  than  existed  at  the  period  when 
the  contest  commenced.  To  their  intemperance,  imprudence,  and 
deficiency  of  political  foresight,  their  country  owed  all  its  suf- 
ferings  under  the  scandalous  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  very  worst  of 
the  despicable  race  of  the  Stuarts.  Had  they  stopped  short,  when 
they  drew  the  teeth,  and  pared  the  nails,  of  despotism, — when  they 
traced  the  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  tyranny  on  one  side, 
and  anarchy  on  the  other,  they  would  have  deserved  eternal  remem- 
brance,  and  have  conferred  lasting  and  inestimable  blessings  on  their 
country.*  Their  improvidence  places  at  their  door,  all  the  havoc 
and  ruin,the  demoralization,  and  destruction,  of  a  seven  years'  war, 
— the  failure  of  a  noble  experiment  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  the  triumph  they  afforded  to  the  friends  of  absolute 
power,  by  the  odious  abuse  of  liberty.  These  stains  can  never  be 
washed  away. 

What,  nevertheless,  has  been  the  result  as  to  the  actors  on  this 
stage  ? 

They  are  to  this  day  regarded  with  the  highest  veneration,  by  the 
most  enlightened  part  of  mankind.  Their  numerous  follies,  their 
vices,  their  crimes,  are  buried  in  eternal  oblivion.  Their  resistance 
to  lawless  tyranny  has  immortalized  them. 

The  Irish,  at  the  same  period,  suftered  almost  every  species  of  the 
most  grinding,  odious,  and  revoltingdespotism  that  can  be  conceived. 
They  were  subjected  to  heavy  penalties,  for  worshipping  God  accord- 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  or  for  not  attending  on  a 
worship  which  they  believed  heretical ;  they  were  robbed  of  thelr 
estates  by  high-handed  and  flagitious  tyranny  and  fraud ;  they  were 
subject  to  martial  law,  with  all  its  horrors,  in  time  of  profound  peace; 
their  juries  were  ruinously  fined,  and  mutilated  in  their  persons,  for 

*  It  requires  but  little  reflection  or  observation,  to  discover  a  consi- 
derable  resemblance  between  the  issue  of  this  contest,  and  that  of  the 
late  revolution  in  France  :  and  that  the  leaders  in  both  countries  com- 
mitted  exactly  the  same  species  of  error,  with  results  not  very  dis- 
similar.  Had  the  parliament  of  England  stopped  short  at  the  point 
stated  in  the  text,  the  liberties  of  that  nation  would  havebeen  placed 
in  1642,  on  a  far  better  and  more  secure  foundation,  than  they  ac- 
quired  at  the  so-much-extolled  revolution  in  1688,  when,  on  the  ab- 
dication  of  the  bigot  James,  they  called  in  a  foreign  prince  to  rule 
them,  with  scarcely  any  stipulation  in  favour  of  liberty.  And  it  is 
equally  obvious,  that  had  the  French  leaders  rested  content  with  the 
constitution  which  bestowed  on  the  king  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  le- 
gislature,  similar  to  what  exists  in  England  or  the  United  States,  the 
nation  and  the  world  at  large  would  have  been  prodigiously  benefit- 
ed:  and  an  incalculable  waste  of  human  happiness  and  wealth,  rivers 
of  blood,  and  millions  of  lives,  would  have  been  spared.  But,  accord- 
ing  to  the  wise  aphorism  of  the  ex-president  Adams,  "  Every  age  will 
make  experience  for  itself." 
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not  finding  verdicts  against  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice ;  their 
churches  vvere  deinolished,  or  rapaciously  seized  by  their  oppressors; 
their  children  were  torn  from  their  natural  guardians,  and  transfer- 
red  to  the  care  of  worthless  strangers,  who  squandered  their  estates, 
and  brought  them  up  in  habits  of  licentiousness : — in  a  word,  itisdif- 
ficult  to  conceive  of  anj  species  of  oppression  which  they  did  Hot  en- 
dure. 

They  were  goaded  into  insurrection.  And  if  ever  resistance  of 
lawless  outrage  and  tyranny  were  loudly  and  imperiously  called  for, 
' — if  ever  the  standard  of  freedom  claimed  the  sympathies  of  man- 
kind,  the  Irish  standard  had  an  indisputable  title  to  it.  And  what 
has  been  the  result  ?  Their  most  illustrious  families  were  reduced  to 
beggary ;  their  estates,  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  acres,  were  con- 
fiscated  ;  above  half  a  million  of  the  natives  were  slaughtered,  banish- 
ed,  or  perished  by  famine  and  plague,^^^  the  consequences  of  the  ruth- 
less  and  savage  ferocity  with  which  they  were  pursued  by  their  ene- 
mies.  They  were  covered  with  obloquy  and  abuse,  during  their 
lives ;  their  memory  has  been  detested ;  and  the  crimes  falsely  al- 
leged  against  them,  have  been  visited  upon  their  descendants  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  generation,  in  the  odious  form  of  the  vile  code  of  laws, 
"  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery.^^ 

The  monstrous,  absurd,  improbable,  and  impossible  legends  of  the 
massacre  by  the  Irish,  I  shall  fully  investigate  in  afuture  chapter.  I 
now  confine  myself  to  the  simple  circumstance  of  the  insurrection  it- 
self,  devested  of  all  its  horrors,  real  or  pretended.  And  I  dare  aver, 
that  if  ever,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  was  a  holy,  sacred 
insurrection, — an  insurrection  warranted  by  every  law,  divine  or  hu- 
man,  this  was  pre-eminently  justified.  Further  :  if  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  insurgents,  who  attempted  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  England,  were  traitors  and  rebels,  then  were  William 
Tell,  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  Pym,  Hambden,  and  Sydney,  trai- 
tors  and  rebels.  One  step  further:  if  these  Irishmen  were  traitors 
and  rebels,  Randolph,  Henry,  Hancock,  Adams,  Ditkinson,  Livings- 
ton,  Lee,  Rutledge,  Clinton,  and  Washington  himself,  were  traitors 
and  rebels;  and  not  merely  traitors  and  rebels,  but  traitors  and  re- 
bels  of  the  most  atrocious  kind;  as  the  difference  between  the  griev- 
ances  that  Washington  and  his  illustrious  compeers  rose  to  redress, 
and  those  under  which  Ireland  groaned,  is  very  nearly  as  great  as 
that  between  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  an  American  citizen,  and 
the  abject  state  of  the  subjects  of  Turkish  despotism.  Indeed,  if  the 
Irish  insurgents  were  traitors  and  rebels,  then  every  man,  in  every 
age  and  country,  without  a  single  exception,  who  ever  dared  to  raise 
his  arm  against  oppression,  was  a  traitor  and  a  rebel. 

This  is  strong  language,  which  will  doubtless  be  in  direct  hostility 
with  the  prejudices  of  a  large  portion  of  my  readers.  From  their  pre- 
judices  I  appeal  to  their  reason  and  candour;  and  if  the  decision  be 
made  by  these  respectable  arbiters,  I  feel  no  doubt  about  the  issue. 
For,  to  confine  myself  to  the  American  revolution,  will  any  man^not 
lost  to  decency  or  common  sense,  dare  to  commithimself,  by  compar- 
ing  the  grievances  of  America  with  those  of  Ireland  .^— a  tliree-penny 

6'9Petty,  18. 
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tax  on  tea,  with  the  court  of  vvards,  the  star-chamber,  the  high-com- 
mission  court,  the  flagitious  plunder  of  half  the  province  of  Ulster, 
the  rapine  perpetrated  in  the  province  of  Connauo;ht,  the  persecutioa 
of  their  religion,  the  seizure  of  their  churches,  the  banishment  of 
their  priests,  the  restriction  of  their  trade,  the  execution  of  martial 
law, — in  a  vvord,  the  endless  detail  of  the  most  grievous  oppression 
on  record?  If  then  the  despotic  and  lavvless  imposition  of  a  paltry 
tax  on  tea,  vvarranted  the  subject  in  drawing  the  sword,  and  com- 
mencing  a  civil  war,  surely  the  oppressions  of  Ireland  vvarranted  it 
inexpressibly  more.  Indeed,  it  maj  be  averred,  and  the  decision  sub- 
mitted  to  anj  bar  of  enlighteiied  men  in  Christendom,  that  were  all 
the  oppressions  suffered  by  tlie  American  provinces,  from  the  first 
landing  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  aggrega- 
ted  into  one  solid  mass,  and  all  the  oppressions  of  England,  under 
the  Stuarts,  thrown  in  to  swell  the  amount,  they  would  not  equai  the 
grievances  sufferad  by  the  Irish,  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  And  it  is,  moreover,  hardly  possible  to  find,  in  the  history 
of  Ireland,  from  the  invasion  of  Henry  II.  till  the  Union,  any  five 
consecutive  years,  in  which  the  Irish  had  not  greater  ground  for  in- 
surrection  and  resistance  to  the  English  government,  than  England 
could  piead  in  1688,  or  America  in  1775  or  1776. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

'£lie  age  offorgenj^  plotSy  perjury,  and  imposture.  Plotfor  the  mur- 
der  of  certain  lords,  For  the  murder  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
members  of  both  houses.  Oates^s  plot,  Bangerfield,  Bedloiv, 
•ISTotorious  perjury  against  bishop  Plunket,    Letter  dropping, 

"Beware  of  him: 
Sin,  death  aiid  hell  have  set  their  marks  on  him— 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him."* — Shakspeare. 

"  A  lie,  beheved  for  an  hour,  doth  many  times  in  a  nation  produce  events  of 
seven  years  continuance."-}' — Cardinal  Lorraine. 

ALTHOUGH  this  division  of  the  work  was  intended  to  be  confined 
to  the  nineteen  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  to 
the  restoration,  yet  in  the  present  chapter,  in  order  to  bring  the  odi- 
ous  subject  under  one  coup-d^oeil,  I  shali  take  the  libertj  to  depart 
from  that  arrangement,  and  present  a  view  of  some  of  the  vari- 
ous  plots  fabricated  during  the  whole  centurj  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  reputation,  and  affording  a  pretext  to  depredate  on 
the  propertj  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Everj  age  of  the  world  is  characterised  bj  some  peculiar  follj  or 
wickedness,  which  distinguishes  it  from  those  which  have  preceded,  as 
weli  as  from  those  which  follow,  with  nearlj  as  much  accuracj  as 
the  varied  features  of  the  face  distinguish  one  man  from  another. 

Anj  impartial,  enlightened  reader,  called  upon  to  fix  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  seventeenth  centurj,  in  the  wide  range  of  the  British 
dominions,  would,  without  hesitation,  pronounce  it  to  have  been  the 
age  of  forgerj,  perjurj,  and  fabricated  plots,  contrived  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  overwhelmlng  the  innocent  in  ruin,  and  enriching  malefac- 
tors  with  their  spoils. 

It  is  hardlj  credible,  at  the  present  daj,  when  the  dire  passions 
which  actuated  so  large  a  portion  of  the  communitj  in  England  and 
Ireland,  during  that  period,  have  whollj  subsided,  and  are  now  al- 
most  inconceivable,  what  a  number  of  these  contrivances  were  em- 
plojed ;  how  regularlj  thej  succeeded  each  other ;  what  mischievous 
consequences  thej  produced  ;  and  jet  how  excessivelj  stupid  the 
most  of  them  were.  Manj  of  them,  which  were  devoured  with  greedj 
ears  bj  the  great  and  little  vulgar,  were  so  ridiculous,  so  absurd,  and 
80  utterlj  improbable,  that,  at  the  present  daj,  thej  would  not  im- 
pose  on  a  gangof  svvine-herds. 

Previouslj  to  entering  into  the  examination  and  detection  of  the 
miserable  pretended  conspiracj  of  1641,  which  led  to  scenes  of  hor- 
ror,  desolation,  and  massacre  of  the  Irish,  that  chill  the  blood  in  the 

♦  Titus  Oates. 

"I-The  cardiual  did  not  place  hls  position  on  the  strong  ground  to  which  it 
might  lay  claim.  Some  of  the  •'  hes"  told  in  1641,  2,  3,  and  4,  have  produced 
consequences  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  their  operation  may  extcnd  to  cen- 
turies  to  come,  and  to  the  posterity  of  children  yet  unborn. 
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veins,  I  shall  present  various  facts,  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  the  fabri- 
cation  of  pretendecl  plots  was  a  regular  trade,  pursued  upon  a  most 
extensive  scale ;  was  one  of  the  levers  bj  which  the  niovements  of 
the  political  machine  were  regulated ;  and  that  consistency,  cohe- 
rence,  probability,  or  even  possibility,  were  not  necessary  to  ensure 
success. 

I  have  already  established  the  efficacy  of  this  infanious  system,  in 
producing  confiscation  in  Ireland ;  and  how  thousands  were  involved 
in  ruin,  and  their  posterity  for  ages  consigned  to  poverty,  by  the 
dropping  of  a  wretched  catchpenny  letter  in  tlie  reign  of  James  I. 
Tyrone,  a  nobleman  of  high  grade  and  princely  possessions  aniong 
the  Irish,  after  havin»  rendered  important  serWces  to  the  state,  and 
received  a  wound,  figlitingin  its  defence  against  his  own  countrymen, 
was  almost  immediately  char^ed  with  a  couspiracy,  on  ^rounds  the 
most  frivolous  and  contemptible,  merely  from  the  lust  of  spoliating 
his  immense  estate.  The  same  vile  course  was  pursued  with 
Shane  0'Nial,  whose  estate  was  finally  confiscated,  after  he  was 
basely  assassinated,  at  the  instigation  of  the  lord  deputy. 

The  low  herd  of  hardened  wretches,  who  perjured  themselves  by 
swearing  to  those  plots,  a$  well  as  those  of  tlie  higher  orders,  equal- 
ly  hardened,  who  suborned  them  for  this  execrable  purpose,*  felt  no 
"  compunctious  visitings"  of  remorse,  that  torrents  of  blood  were  oc- 
casionally  shed,  through  the  means  of  their  perjuries. 

"Their  conscience,  wi^  as  hell,"f 

suffered  no  nausea  at  the  immolation  of  hosts  of  innocent  victims  on 
the  bloody  altars  of  their  ambition,  their  avarice,  and  their  venge- 
ance, 

Many  of  the  instruments  used  on  these  occasions,  were  the  basest 
and  most  wicked  of  mankind, — wretches^:  elaborated,  in  prisons,  iu 
stews,  and  other  hot-beds  and  nurseries  of  villany,  to  the  last  degi-ee 
of  turpitude  of  which  man  is  capable.  Their  stories  were  so  contra- 
dictory,  that  the  falsehood  and  peijury  were  manifest  to  the  most 
cursory  observer :  but  such  was  the  general  depravity  and  delusion 
of  the  times,  and  such  the  devouring  thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims,  that  no  profligacy  in  the  witnesses,  no  contradiction,  no  impro- 
bability,  no  impossibiiity  in  the  evidence,  no  degree  of  immaculate 
innocence  in  the  objects  of  their  rage  and  malice,  could  save  them 
from  destruction.  Accusation  and  condemuation  were,  in  almost 
every  instance,  synonimous  terms. 

In  those  days,  conspirators  were  accustomed,  if  we  believe  the  de- 
positions  of  some  of  the  plot  contrivers,  to  stand  in  the  open  streets 
and  highways,  and  converse  about  their  conspiracies  and  treasons,  as 
publicly  and  unreservedly  as  at  present  we  convey  to  each  other  the 
intelligence  of  the  price  of  stocks,  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  any 
of  those  important  nothings  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  what 

*"Leaders  so  little  scrupulous,  as  to  endeavour,  by  encouraging 
perjury,  subornation,  lies,  imposture.  and  even  by  shedditig  innocent 
blood,  to  gratify  their  own  furious  ambition."^*^ 

t  Shakspeare.        *  Oates,  Dangerfield,  and  Bcdlow.        «so  Hume,  IV.  331. 
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is  called  conversation.  This  free  and  easy  system  was  quite  con- 
venient  to  the  informers,  as  it  saved  them  much  trouble  in  search- 
ing  for  evidence. 

Plotfor  the  destruction  of  certain  memhers  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
On  one  occasion  the  Enj>lish  house  of  lords  was  most  seriously 
alarmed  by  the  important  information  given  by  an  Italian,  that  he 
heard  an  Irishman,  in  the  street,  inform  a  certain  Francisco,  in  Ita- 
lian,  that  a  plot  was  laid  to  kill  some  members  of  thathouse,particu- 
larly  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Essex,  Holland,  &c.*  The  house 
of  lords  attached  great  importance  to  the  affair,  and  summoned  the 
parties  to  the  bar;  but  it  ended  in  smoke,  after  the  purposesfor  which 
it  had  been  fabricated  were  answered. 

Plotfor  the  assassination  of  one  hundred  and  eight  memhers  of  hoth 

houses  of  Parliament. 
Of  all  the  informers  of  those  days,  a  certain  Thomas  Beal,  a  tay- 
lor,  merited  the  palm.  None  of  the  confraternity  could  stand  a 
comparison  with  him.  He  gave  minute  details  of  a  plot,  in  which  one 
hundred  and  eight  persons  had  engaged  to  murder  as  many  members 
of  parliament.  The  wages  they  were  to  receive  for  this  pleasant  and 
amusing  business,  were  very  moderate,  particularly  for  the  commons, 
who  were  not  valued  at  more  than  twenty  percent.  of  the  lords.  The 
latter  were  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  man ;  but  the 
members  of  the  lower  house  were  valued  at  only  forty  shillings.  The 
feats  were  to  be  performed  as  the  members  were  coming  down  stairs 
from  the  parliament  house,  or  taking  their  coaches,  or  goinginto  their 
lodgings !  I  !t 

*  "  Jan.  11,  1641-2.  This  day,  one  Francis  Moor,  an  Italian,  gave 
in  an  information  to  the  house  of  lords,  that  yesterday  he  stood  talk- 
ing  with  an  Irishman,  who  lives  with  the  lord  viscount  Loftus,  in  the 
street^  and  overheard  one  Brian  Kelly,  an  Irishman,  servant  to  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  SPEAK  iN  Italian!  !!  to  one  signior  Francisco,  an 
Italian,  and  say,  that  there  was  a  plot  laid  to  kill  some  lords  of  the 
parliament;  and  in  particular  named  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the 
earl  of  Essex,  the  earl  of  HoIIand,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  earl 
of  Leicester. 

"  Hereupon,  it  is  ordered,  That  the  said  Brian  Kelly  and  signior 
Francisco  shall  be  forthwith  apprehended,  and  attached  by  the  gen- 
tleman  usher  attending  this  house,  and  brought  as  delinquents.to  the 
bar,  which  was  done  accordingly ;  and  Brian  Kelly  being  brought  to 
the  bar,  and  charged  with  the  words,  he  denied  that  he  ever  spake 
any  such  words.  Thereupon  Moor  was  called  in  to  confront  him,and 
upon  oath  averred  what  he  had  forinerly  informed."^"^ 

t  "  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  15,  1641.  Thomas  Beal,  a  taylor,  dwell- 
ing  in  White-Cross  street,  was  called  in,  and  made  a  relation  of  the 
whole  plot,  with  all  the  circumstances,  which  wcrc  as  follows; 

"  That  this  day,  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  he  went  into  the  fields, 

581  Nalson,  II.  843. 
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"Nov.  16,  1641.  The  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment,  having  received  iiiformations  of  danf^erous  designs  and  prac- 
tices,  by  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  ill-affected  persons,  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  this  state,  and  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  to  at- 
tempt  upon  the  persons  of  many  of  the  members  of  both  Houses;  and 
well  knowing  that  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  the 
malice  of  such  men  may  suddenly  bring  upon  the  realm,  to  the  utter 
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near  the  Pot-house :  and  walking  over  a  private  bank,  he  heard  some 
talking,  but  did  not  see  them  at  first :  but  finding  them  by  the  voice, 
he  coming  within  hearing  of  them,  understood  they  talked  of  state 
aftairs  :  and  going  nearer  them,  he  heard  one  of  them  say,  that  it  was 
a  w'2ked  thing,  that  the  last  plot  did  not  take  ;  but  if  this  goes  on,  as 
in  hand  and  intended,  they  shall  all  be  made.  Heard  them  say,  that 
there  were  an  hundred  and  eight  men  appointed,  to  kill  an  hundred 
and  eight  persons  of  the  Parliament,  every  one  his  man  ;  some  were 
lords,  and  others  were  to  be  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  all 
puritans;  and  the  sacrament  was  to  be  administered  to  the  hundred 
and  eight  men,  for  performin^  of  this  ;  and  those  that  killed  the  lords 
were  to  have  ten  pounds,  and  those  that  killed  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  forty  shillings,  That  Gorges,  being  the  thirty- 
seventh  man,  had  taken  the  sacrament  on  Saturday,  to  kill  one  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  had  received  ftity  shillings.  That  one  Phil- 
lips  coming  to  London  on  Sunday  night  late,  was  charged  to  be  at 
my  lord's  chamber,  where  was  only  my  lord,  father  Jones,  and  father 
Andrews :  he  also  had  his  charge,  and  five  more  with  him,  he  being 
the  hundred  and  eighth  man,  and  the  last,  as  he  thought. 

"  That  Phillips  had  been  in  Warwickshire  and  Buckinghamshire, 
with  letters:  and  that  he  delivered  letters  to  Mr.  Sheldon,  who  gave 
him  his  dinner  and  a  piece  for  his  pains,  charging  him  to  make  haste 
to  Lpndon  again,  and  giving  him  letters  to  deiiver  to  my  lord. 

"  That  Dick  Jones  was  appointed  to  kill  that  rascally  puritan  Pym; 
and  that  four  tradesmen  were  to  kill  the  Puritan  citizens  which  were 
parliament  men. 

*'  That  on  the  same  day,  being  the  18th  of  this  month,  when  the 
city  shall  be  in  a  tumult,  there  shall  be  risings  in  six  several  parts 
of  this  land,  by  the  Papists ;  viz.  in  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Lancashire,  and  two  other  places  which  he  re- 
members  not. 

"  That  those  that  were  to  kill  the  lords  were  brave  gallants  in  their 
scarlet  coats^  and  had  received  every  man  ten  pounds  a-piece ;  and 
when  that  was  gone,  they  might  come  and  fetch  more. 

"  That  this  was  to  be  done  either  coming  down  stairs,  or  taking 
their  coaches,  or  entering  into  their  lodgings,  or  any  other  way,  as  they 
should  see  opportunity. 

"  That  although  all  were  not  killed,  yet  the  tumult  would  be  so 
great,  that  it  would  prevent  sending  to  Ireland  ;  and  tiiat  was  father 
Andrews  his  wit,  to  prevent  sending  thither ;  because  if  they  prevail- 
ed  there,  they  should  not  have  cause  to  fear  here."^^^ 
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subversion  of  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  but  bj  putting  the 
kinsdom  into  a  postu.  e  of  defence,  and  so  to  be  readj,  upon  all  occa- 
sions,  to  oppose  force  to  force."^**'^ 

"  The  cointnons  acqnainted  their  lordships,  that  they  have  disco- 
tered  some  things  further  concerning  the  plot  which  was  related 
bj  Beal;  for,  upon  examination,  they  are  informed,  thattherc  are  two 
such  priests  as  father  Jones  and  father  Andrews ;  Jones,  they  under- 
stand,  is  here  in  town,  atthe  earl  of  Worcester'shouse;  and  Andrews 
is  described  to  be  near  fifty  years  of  age,  and  uses  to  come  much  to 
sir  Basil  Brooke's  house. 

"  The  house  of  commons  further  thinks  fit,  that  a  declaration  be 
made,  that  whosoever  of  the  hundred  and  eight  men,  designed  to  do 
this  mischief,  shall  come  in  and  discover  the  same,  both  houses  vvill 
be  humble  suitors  to  the  king  that  they  may  be  pardoned,  and  thej 
shall  be  well  rewarded."^^'* 

The  idea  of  a  large  body  of  "  brave  gallants,^^  not,  as  sir  John  Fal- 
staif  says,  "  In  Kendal  green^^^  but  '*  in  scarlet  coats,''^  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  themselves  conspicuous,  engaged  to  poignard  an  equal 
number  of  members  of  parliament  coming  out  of  the  house,  or  going 
into  their  carriages,  the  major  part  for  only  forty  shillings  a  head, 
would  form  an  admirable  episode  in  baron  Munchausen.  But,  absurd 
and  ridiculous  as  it  was,  the  "  greedy  maw"  of  public  delusion  and 
prejudice  cheerfuUy  swallowed  it  as  suitable  refection  for  its  devour- 
ing  appetite. 

Shales^s  plot. 

Aplot  for  which  sir  Henry  Beddingfield  was  apprehended,is  equally 
absurd  and  nonsensical,  though  not  so  much  detailed.  It  is  impossi- 
ble  to  conjecture  what  it  means,  from  the  deposition*  of  the  informer 

*"  William  Shales,  serjeant  of  the  foot  company  under  the  .com- 
mand  of  sir  Arthur  Loftus,  knight,  saith,  that  about  the  latter  end  of 
April  last,  he  being  then  in  Norfolk,  at  Oxborough  hall,  in  the  house 
of  sir  Henry  Beddingfield,  the  said  sir  Henry,  hearing  tliat  this  exa- 
minant  was  lately  come  out  of  Ireland,  sent  for  him  into  his  ganlen, 
whither  when  he  came,  he  found  the  said  sir  Henry  walkingwith  one 
Poole,  (whom  this  examinant  supposeth  was  a  priest)  and  saith,  that 
as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  said  garden,  the  said  sir  Henry  asked 
him  whether  he  knevv  how  the  state  of  Ireland  then  stood.^  To  which 
the  examinant  said,  that  he  thought  that  all  things  were  quiet  and  at 
peace  there.  Why  (quoth  sir  Henry)  doth  the  army  then  do  nothing.^ 
To  which  the  examinant  replied,  that  they  carried  themselves  quietly, 
and  that  any  man  might  walk  in  Ireland  with  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
a  wand  onlyin  hishand.  HesaithaIso,that  the  said  sir  Henry  told  him, 
that  he  was  about  to  take  a  house  in  Kilkenny,  of  one  of  the  Butlers,  for 
that  there  was  no  safety  in  England  for  any  of  his  religion  ;  and  ask- 
ed  ofthe  examinant,  whether  there  were  any  good  hawking  there- 
aboutsP  To  which  the  examinant  said  that  there  vvas.  Then  the  said 
sir  Henry  said,  that  now  his  mind  was  altered,  and  that  he  meant  to 
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Vfho  communicated  the  important  information.  But  absurd  and  con- 
temptible  as  it  was,  it  excited  gjreat  alarm — and  was  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  discussion.  It  is  adduced  here  merely  to  di:spiay  the 
tbliy  and  stupidity  of  the  contriver,  and  the  encouragement  aftbrded 
to  informers. 

Plof  171  favour  of  Lord  Strafford. 

It  is  wonderful,  says  Nalson,  that  "  wheneverthefaction  had  need 
of  a  plot,  some  kind  person  or  other  was  sure  to  furnish  them  ^nth 
one  or  more,  as  there  was  occasion."  On  the  lltli  of  Jan.  1641-2, 
when  lord  Strafford's  fate  was  depending,  a  great  alarm  was  excited 
in  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  generally  in  the  city  of  London,by 
the  production  of  two  anonymous  letters  against  his  enemies,  and 
threatening  them  with  destruction.*  Among  other  miserable  tales 
contained  in  these  letters,  one  was,  that  10,000  Protestant  ministers 
ivere  ready  to  unite  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  avenge  tiie  disho- 
nour  of  the  bishops  in  being  committed  after  their  celebrated  protest. 

stay  in  England  ;  and  added,  that  he  did  believe,  that  before  Christ- 
mas  day  next,  there  should  be  seen  such  cotnbustions  in  England  and 
Ireland,  as  the  like  were  never  seenbefore;  and  thereupon  cursed  thp 
Scots  as  the  authors  of  these  troubles. 

WILLIAM  SHALES. 
Jurat.  Coram  nobis. 
James  Ware, 

ROBERT  MeREDITH. 

"  Whereupon  it  was  ordered,  that  sir  Henry  Beddingfield  should 
be  sent  for  in  safe  custody  by  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  house:  and 
none  permitted  to  speak  witlti  him,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  messen- 
ger ;  and  that  his  study  should  be  sealed  up  by  the  two  next  justices  of 
the  peace,  tili  the  further  pleasure  of  the  house  be  known."^^^ 

*  "  To  the  worshipful  and  my  much  honoured  friend  Orlando  Bridg- 
inan,  Esq.  a  burgess  of  Parliament,  at  his  chamber  in  the  InnerTem- 
ple,  these  present. 
"Sir,       - 

"  We  are  your  friends;  these  are  to  advise  you  to  look  to  yourself, 
and  to  advise  others  of  my  lord  Straftbrd's  friends  to  take  heed,  lest 
they  be  inciuded  in  the  common  calamity:  our  advice  is,  to  be  g;one, 
to  pretend  business,  till  the  great  hubbub  be  past ;  wWidraw,  lest  you 
fiuffer  ivith  the  Piiritans :  we  intreat  you  to  send  away  the  inclosed 
letter  to  Mr.  Anderton,  inclosed  to  some  trusty  frien^,  that  it  raay 
be  carried  safeiy,  without  suspicion,  for  it  concerns  the  common  safe- 
ty.    So  desire  your  friends  in  Coveut-Garden. 

"  January  4th,  I641-2."^«e 

"The  inclosed  was  directed, 
"  To  the  worsliipful,  and  my  much  honoured  friend  Mr.  Anderton, 

these : 

"  SiR — Although  many  designs  have  been  defeated,  yet  that  of 
Irelaud  holds  weli;  and  now  our  last  plot  works  as  happily  as  that  of 
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Forged  letter  respecting  the  pope''^  interfering  with  the  English  par- 

liament, 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  p.  31,  I  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
number  of  priests,  condemned  to  death  for  exercising  their  functions 
in  England,  contrary  to  the  statute,  and  reprieved  by  the  king; 
whose  execution  was  called  for  bj  the  parliament.  In  order  to  acce- 
lerate  their  fate,  and  to  preclude  the  chance  of  escape,  a  letter  was 
forged  and  presented  to  parliament  as  having  come  from  Venice, 
in  which  the  pope  threatened  to  invade  Ireland,  unless  a  change  of 
measures  took  place;*  for  whenever  any  sinister  object  was  to  beac- 

Ireland.  We  must  bear  with  something  in  the  man.  His  will  is 
strong  enough,  aslong  as  he  is  fed  with  hopes.  The  woman  is  true  to 
us  and  real,  her  council  about  her  is  very  good.  I  doubt  not  but  to 
send  you  by  the  next,  veryjoyful  news;  for  the  present  our  arch 
enemies^  Pym,  Hampden,  Strode,  Hollis  and  Haslerigg  are  blemished, 
charged  for  no  less  than  treason;  before  I  write  next,  doubt  not  but 
to  have  them  in  the  toiver,  or  their  heads  from  their  shoulders.  The 
solicitor  and  Fiennes  and  Earl,  we  must  serve  with  the  same  sauce  : 
and  in  the  house  of  iords,  the  Lord  Mandeville  is  touched;but  Essex, 
Warwick,  Say,  Brooke,  and  Paget,  must  foUow,  or  else  we  shall  not 
be  quiet;  Falkland  and  Culpeper  are  made  friends  to  our  side,  at 
leastwise  they  will  do  us  no  hurt.  Tlie  Protestants  and  Puritans 
are  so  divided,  that  we  need  notfear  them  ;  the  Protestants  in  great 
patt  will  join  with  us,  or  stand  neuters.  VVhile  the  Puritan  is  sup- 
pressed,  if  we  can  bring  them  under,  the  Protestants  will  either  fall 
in  with  us  generally,  or  else  if  they  do  not,  they  are  so  indifferent, 
that  either  by  fair  or  foul  means,  vve  shall  be  able  to  command  them. 
The  mischievous  Londoners,  antt  the  apprentices  may  do  us  some 
hurt  for  the  present;  but  we  need  not  much  fear  them ;  they  do  no- 
thing  orderly  but  tumultuously  ;  therefore  we  doubt  not  much,  butto 
have  them  under  command  after  one  brunt,  for  our  partv  isstrong  in 
the  city,  especially  Holbourn  in  the  new  buildingsand  Westminster. 
We  are  afraid  of  nothing  but  the  Scots  appearing  again  ;  but  we  have 
made  a  party  there,  at  the  king's  last  being  there,  which  will  hold 
their  hands  behind  them,  while  we  act  our  part  at  home.  Let  us 
acquit  ourselves  like  men,  for  our  religion  and  country,  now  or  never. 
'Hie  king^^s  heart  is  Protestant ;  but  our  friends  can  perswade  him, 
and  make  him  believe  any  thing.  He  hates  the  Puritan  party,  and 
is  made  irreconcilable  to  that  side;  so  that  the  sun,the  moon  and  ihe 
seven  stars  arefor  us:  There  are  no  less  than  20,000  ministers  in  Eng- 
land,  the  greater  half  will  in  their  places  be  our  friends,  to  avenge 
the  bishop's  dishonour.  Let  our  friends  be  encouraged ;  tlie  work  is 
more  than  half  done. 

Your  servant,  R.  E."^»'' 

*  "Upon  Saturday  February  26,  1641,  secretary  Nicholas  sent  a 
letter  to  the  house  of  commons,  which  he  had  received  lately  from  a 
great  person  in  Venice,  giving  him  to  understand,  that  the  pope  of 
Rome  was  much  incensed  at  the proceedings  of  this parliament  against 
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complished,  foiged  letters  and  plots  were  called  into  operation,  and 
always  with  con»plete  effect.  The  letter  carries  the  stanip  of  forgery 
in  indelible  characters. 

Flots  of  the  lopes,  cardinals  and  Jesuits,  to  destroy  the  Protestant 

religion. 

However  incredible  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  triie,  that 
many  well-meai  ing  Protestants  have  most  seriously  believed  that  the 
religious  divisior^s  which  arose  in  Europe  after  the  reformation,  were 
produced  by  the  plots  and  management  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
particularly  the  Jesuits;  and  that  from  this  source  sprung  the  Pu- 
ritans,  the  most  violent  enemies  the  Roinan  Catholics  ever  encoun- 
tered !  To  cap  the  climax,  it  is  asserted  in  grave  histories,  Carte's 
and  Nalson's,  for  instance,  that  the  solemn  ieague  and  covenant, 
for  "  the  extirpation  of  popery,^^^'^^  &c.*  was  a  trick  of  the  Roman 
Catholics! 

A  letter  obviously  fabricated,and  pretended  to  have  been  written  bj 
a  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Malt,  at  Madrid,  to  one  Heth,  who  had  be- 
come  a  Protestant,  or  who,  according  to  Nalson,  pretended  to  be  a 
Protestant,  for  <he  purpose  of  exciting  divisions  among  the  Protes- 
tants,  contains  the  following  paragraph  : 
"  Brother, 

"  Hallingham,  Coleman,  and  Benson  have  set  a  faction  among  the 
German  heretics,  so  that  several  who  have  turned  from  us  have  now 
denied  their  baptism,  which,  we  hope,  will  soon  turn  the  scale,  and 
bring  them  back  to  their  old  principles.  This  we  have  certified  to  the 
council  and  cardinals,  that  there  is  no  other  woy  to  prevent  people 
from  turning  heretics  and  for  the  recalling  of  others  hack  again  to 
the  mother  church,  than  hy  the  diversities  af  doctrines.^^ 

SAM.  MALT. 

Hcth  was  tried  and  condemned ;  "  and  for  three  days  brought  to  the 
market-place  at  Rochester,  where  he  stood  by  the  high-cross  with  a 
paper  before  his  breast,  in  which  were  written  his  crimes ;  then  he 
was  pilloried;  and  on  the  last  day  his  ears  were  cut  off,  his  nose  slity 

popish  priests  and  Romish  resusants ;  and  if  they  so  proceeded,  his 
hoiiness  would  cause  an  army  to  be  raised,  and  sent  into  Ireland,  and 
that  the  pope  takes  it  ill  that  the  parliainent  will  not  discharge  the 
seven  priests  whom  his  majesty  hath  reprieved."^*^ 

*  "  It  is  observable  how  this  covenant  was  resented  abroad  by  Pa- 
pists  and  Protestants  :  by  Papists  with  infinite  joy,  in  hopes  it  might 
ohlige  his  majesty  and  siiccessors  to  detest  that  religion  whose  zealots 
had  been  authors  of  such  an  intolerable  covenant  as  ivas  inconsistent 
with  monarchy.  The  priests  and  Jesuits  from  Doway  and  other  se- 
minaries,  came  over  in  great  numbers  upon  that  incouragement, 
hoping  to  find  favour ;  insomuch  that  his  majesty  was  forced  by  ri- 
gorous  proceedings  to  force  them  to  retire.  By  the  Protestants  the 
covenant  was  received  as  his  majesty's  public  ministers  abroad  gave 
him  an  account,  with  most  offensivescandal  and  gHef^^^'-^^ 
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and  hls  forehead  hranded  with  the  letter  R.  and  he  was  condemned  to 
Indiire perpetiial  imyrisonment :  but  it  lasted  not  long ;  for  a  few  months 
after,  he  died  suddenly,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  poison'd  him- 
seUV-^iJ* 

It  is  alrnost  too  ludicrous  for  comment,  but  it  must  not  be  passed 
over,  that  on  the  assertion  that  the  three  Jesuits,  whose  names  are  spe- 
cified,  have  "  set  a  faction  among  the  German  heretics,"  who  ''  have 
denied  their  baptism,"  Nalson  makes  a  note,  in  which  he  unquali- 
fiedlj  asserts,  that  "  the  Jesuits  were  the  autliors  of  the  sect  of  ana- 
hapiistslP^''^^  This,  truly,  displays  a  most  wonderful  degree  of  sa- 
gacity.  It  is  diflicult  to  say  to  what  extent  a  man  may  carry  his  cre- 
dulity,  who  reposes  faith  in  such  a  puerile  conceit. 

"Thereader,"  observes  Dr.  Nalson  with  profound  wisdom,  "  is 
desired  seriousiy  toobserve,  that  the  Jesuits,  pope  and  cardinals  have 
laid  this  down  as  a  maxim,  that  divisions  and  separations  are  the 
most  effactual  way  to  introduce  popery,  and  ruin  the  protestant  re- 
ligion.^^*^*-^^ 

He  further  gravely  informs  us  that  the  Roman  Catholics  "joined 
kands  with  the  Furitans''^  to  destroy  the  established  religion  ! !  This 

*  "  What  is  observable  in  this  narrative  is  the  original  of  separate 
congregations,  of  extempore  prayer,  the  vilifying  the  public  eliurch 
service,  stiling  it  English  mass,  the  pretences  to  the  Spirit,  the  deny- 
ing  the  king's  supremacy,  despising  lawful  ordination,  and  licenses 
to  preach  in  stated  parochial  congregations,  the  juggling  people  out 
of  their  money  and  their  loyalty,  are  all  arrows  that  originally  came 
out  of  the  Romish  quiver:  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  ever 
since  this  man*s  success,  the  pope  and  college  de  propaganda  fide, 
the  Jesuits  and  priests  have  been  industrious  to  improve  this  advan- 
tage,  and  to  stock  us  with  disguised  emissaries,  who  increase  our  dif- 
ferences,  and  exasperate  all  the  separations  against  the  church  iu 
Mngland,  in  hopes  by  our  division  to  destroy  both.^^^^* 

"  From  this  narrative  we  may  observe,  that  the  chief  rise  and  ori- 
ginal  of  our  unhappy  divisions  and  separations  is  to  be  fetcht  from 
the  devilish  policy  ofthe  Papists^  counterfeiting  a  design  to  advancc 
the  reformation  of  the  protestant  religion  to  a  greater  purity ;  that  the 
pope,  cardinals  and  Jesuitsjiave  been  always  instrumenial  in  raising 
these  divisions  and  separations,  and  that  they  judge  this  the  most  ef- 
fectual  way  to  introduce  popery;  that  they  hate  our  bishops  and 
prayers,  and  delude  innocent  and  unwary  people  into  a  dislike  and 
hatred  of  them ;  that  there  is  no  way  to  discover  them,  but  by  their 
sowing  these  seeds  of  separation  and  sedition  ;  and  that  therefore  it 
is  the  interest  of  ali  true  Protestants  to  unite  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,  and  thereby  give  thatdoadly  blow  to  the  Romanists,  which"  the 
bishop  here  seems  prophetically  to  foretel,  and  to  quit  these  separa- 
tions,  which  otherwise  will  hazard  the  ruin  of  protestant  religion,  by 
the  introduction  of  popery."^^* 

t "  The  Papists  who  early  perceived  there  was  no  such  certain  way 
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is  a  biiglit  idea,  and  about  as  probable  as  that  Bonaparte  set  Moscow 
on  fire — or  that  the  Cortes  of  Spain  called  in  the  aid  of  the  duke  of 
An>^oulerne. 

Carte  has  copied  the  silly  story  of  the  orii^in  of  the  covenant  hav- 
ing  been  popish;  that  it  vvas  received  with  joy  by  the  papists!* 
and  that  in  consequence  of  it,  numbers  of  priests  and  Jesuits  canie 
over  toEngland! 

*'./3  large  particnlar  discoveri/  of  the  plot  and  treason  ag'ainsl  the 
king,  kingdom,  and  Frotestani  relig'ion,  and  to  raise  the  Scottish 
wars.^^ 

Such  is  the  caption  of  a  long,  desultorv  narrative  of  a  plot,  pre- 
tended  to  be  discovered  in  1640,  bv  one  Andreas  ab  Habernfield,  at 
the  Hague,  and  commiinicated  to  vVilliam  Boswell,  an  ajjent  of  the 
British  government  there.  It  occupies  no  less  than  fourteen  folio 
pages  in  Nalson's  Collections,  and  is  as  implicitly  credited  by  the 
historian,  as  if  it  had  been  established  by  the  most  unexceptionable 
evidence,  and  yet  it  carries  fraud ;  falsehood  and  forgery  stamped  on 
its  forehead  with  unerringcharacters.t  Tlieidea  of  a  Jesuit  preparing 
a  "  poisoned  mit^'  for  the  purpose  of  destroyiiig  king  Charles,  and 
"  often  showing^^  this  very  precious  article  to  a  suspicious  stranger, 
in  "  a  boasting'  manner,--  has  more  the  air  of  an  Arabian  Tale  than 
of  reality,  and  must  excite  contempt  for  the  foUy,  and  indignation  for 
tlie  wickedness  of  the  contriver. 

"  Snares  are  prepared  for  the  king.  For  this  purpose  the  present 
business  was  so  ordered,  that  very  many  of  the  English  should  ad- 
here  to  the  Scots ;  that  the  king  should  remain  inferior  in  arms,  who 
thereupon  should  be  c-^^pelted  to  crave  assistance  from  the  Fapists, 
which  yet  he  should  riot  obtain,  unless  he  woukl  condescend  unto 

to  ruin  the  Reformation  *  *  *  laid  hold  immediately  of  this  .opportu- 

nity,  and  entering  in  at  the  back  door  of  schism    and  separation, 

jbined  Iiands  tvith  the  non-conforming'  Furitans,  to  bring  ruin  and 

desolation  upon  this  cliurch  and  kingdom!!^^^ 

* ''  This  covenant  gave  great  oft*ence  to  the   French  and  other 

protcstant  churches  abroad,  fearing  it  would  bring  an  indelible  scan- 

dal  upon  their  religion,  and  alienate  the  mindsof  princes  from  it;  tmt 

as  its  ori^inal  was  popish,  it  was  received  with  infinite  joy  by  the 
FapistsJ'-''^^ 

t  A  portion  of  the  heads  of  this  grand  conspiracy  follows  ; — 

1.  "  That  the  king's  majesty  and  iord  archbishop  are  both  of  them 
in  great  danger  of  tTseir  lives. 

2.  '•  That  the  whole  commonwealth  is  by  this  means  endangered, 
unless  the  mischief  be  speedily  prevented. 

3.  "That  these  Scottish  troubles  are  raised,  to  the  end,  that  under 
this  pretext  the  king  and  archbishop  migiit  be  destroyed. 

4.  ''  That  although  these  Scottish  tumults  be  speedily  composed, 
yet  that  the  king  is  endangered,  and  that  there  are  many  ways  bj 
which  destruction  is  plotted  to  the  king  and  iord  archbishop.^^as 
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conditions,  by  which  he  should  permit  universal  libertj  of  the  exer- 
cise  of  the  popish  religion ;  for  so  the  afFairs  of  the  Papists  would 
succeed  according  to  tlieir  desire.  To  which  consent,  if  he  should 
shew  himself  more  difficult,  there  should  be  a  present  remedy  at 
hand:  for  the  king's  son  growing  now  very  fast  to  his  youthful  age, 
(who  is  educated  from  his  tenderage,  thathe  might  accustom  himself 
to  the  popish  party,)  the  king  is  to  be  dispatched ;  for  an  Indian  nut, 
stuffed  with  most  shaiy  poison,  is  kept  in  the  society,  fwhich  Cuneus 
at  that  time  shoiced  often  to  me  in  a  boasting  manner.J  wherein  a 
poison  was  prepared  for  the  king,  after  the  example  of  his  father."^^^ 
This  plot  was  communicated  toarchbishop  Laud  by  Mr.  Boswell — 
and  was  by  the  archbishop  imparted  to  the  king  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
traordinary  importance.  The  most  superficial  reader  cannot  fail  to 
notice  one  gross  inconsistency  in  it.  While  the  heaviest  charge 
against  the  king  and  more  particularly  against  the  archbishop,  was 
tneir  secret  attachment  to,  and  encouragement  of,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic  religion,  which,  it  was  asserted,  all  their  measures  were  calculated 
to  introduce,  it  appears,  according  to  this  veracious  informant,  that 
the  Jesuits  were  plotting  to  destroy  them  in  order  to  advance  that  re- 
ligion ! ! 

Plotfor  the  destruction  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  profector, 
Tn  Thurloe's  state  papers,  is  a  letter  giving  an  account  of  a  plot,* 
overheard  by  a  man  who  had  "  retired  to  rest  under  a  stone  wall," 
for  the  destruction  of  the  protector,  intended  to  strengthen  thehands 
of  that  hypocrite.  It  excited  considerable  sensation,  andanswered  the 
purpose  intended. 


*"  I  met  with  a  poore  honest  man,  a  feltmaker,  who  as  he  was 
comeinge  from  Beekington  to  Bristoll,  with  a  parcell  of  hatts,  was 
constrained  to  resthimselfe  under  a  stone  wall,  joyneing  to  the  high- 
way  ;  and  as  he  satt  ther,  two  gentlemen-like  met  each  other,  and  after 
a  salutation  pastbetweene  them,  the  one  asked  theother  what  newes. 
The  other  answered,  thathe  knew  none.  Thereupon  one  replyed,and 
tould  the  other,  seeinge  he  was  his  speciall  friende,  he  would  acquaint 
him  of  verygood  newes;  and  that  was,  that  he  sayd  he  came  lately 
from  Southampton,  where  he  met  with  a  French  merchant,  borne  in 
France  of  English  parents,  and  his  wife  a  French  woman,  whose  bro- 
ther  was  a  Jesuite,  and  did  afirme,  that  certaine  Jesuitshad  taken  an 
oath  and  the  sacrement,  and  therehy  bound  themselves  to  kill  the  lord 
protector,  or  to  loose  their  owne  lives ;  and  that  beinge  done,  he  sayd 
there  would  be  ^reate  confusion  and  fighting  for  the  government,  by 
which  nieanes  Cliarles  the  second's  party  beinge  greate,  would  strike 
in,and.carry  the  cause.  The  other  partie  replyed,  it  would  doe  well, 
if  it  could  be  effected  ;  only  hee  could  wish  the  common  people  might 
not  be  made  to  sutfer  much :  but  the  otlier  told  hini,  the  kingdorae 
would  be  brought  into  a  poore  condition.  After  this,  they  saluted  one 
another,  and  departed.  The  poore  man  overhearinge  all  this  dis- 
course,  he  was  in  such  a  tremblinge,  that  he  durst  not  appeare  to 
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Titics  Oates*s  plot, 

Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  most  profligate  politicians  that  ever  dis- 
graced  or  embroiled  a  nation,  was  incessant  in  hisendeavours  to  have 
James  II.  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Bri- 
tain — and  bj  his  consummate  craft  and  influence  in  parliament,  car- 
ried  a  number  of  measures,  which  tended  towards  that  end.  Nothing 
could  so  completeiy  promote  that  object  as  overwhelming  the  Romaa 
Catholics  with  obloqu}",  and  exciting  against  them  the  hatred  and  ab- 
horrence  of  their  fellow  subjects.  To  this  sinister  purpose  all  his  ta- 
lents  and  energies  were  directed.  In  this  career  he  was  not  withheld 
by  any  scruples,  or  any  nefarious  consequences,  even  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood.  His  conscience  was  of  the  most  accommodating  cha- 
racter,  and  was  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron  against  the  inroads  of  re- 
morse.  It  never  unkindly  interposed  any  scruples  in  his  way.  To  hiin 
the  end  in  view,  however  unjust,  sanctified  the  means,  howeveratro- 
cious  or  wicked. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  Machiavel,  Titus  Oates,  one  of  the 
worst  of  men — a  protege  worthy  of  such  a  patron — anno  1678,  lodged 
informations  of  a  plot  against  a  number  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  in  con- 
junction  with  the  Jesuits  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  murder  of  the 
king — the  destruction  of  the  established  religion — and  the  introduc- 
tion  of  that  of  the  conspirators.*  There  was  the  utmost  incoherence 
in  the  story,  He  was  guilty  of  the  most  manifest  perjury;  as,  at  dif- 
ferent  times,  he  swore  to  things  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other 
-— one  of  which  must  necessarily,  and  both  probably  be  false.  His  tes- 
timony  was  contradicted  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  by  num- 
bers  of  witnesses  of  the  most  irreproachable  character.  But  such  was 
the  delusion  and  insanity  of  the  moment,  that  every  thing  he  aver- 

speake,  for  feare  of  mischiefe,  because  they  had  uttered  suchhorrible 
thinges ;  but  when  they  were  gone,  he  lookt  after  them,  but  knew  them 
not;  only  weare  in  a  gentile  nabit,  and  gray  cloathes."^*'^ 

*  "  Oates,  the  informer  of  this  dreadful  plot,  was  himself  THE 
MOST  INFAMOUS  OF  MANKIND.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Ana- 
baptist  preacher,  chaplain  to  colonel  Pride:  but  having  taken  orders 
in  the  church,  he  had  been  settled  in  a  small  living  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  He  had  been  indicted  for  perjury,  and  by  some  means  had 
cscaped.  He  was  afterwards  a  chaplain  on  board  the  fleet,  whence 
he  had  been  dismissed,  on  complaint  of  someunnatural  practices,  not 
fit  to  be  named.'"'^* 

"  Such  bountiful  encouragement  brought  forth  new  witnesses.  Wil- 
liam  Bedlow,  a  man,  if  possibie^  more  infamons  than  Oa^es,  appeared 
next  upon  the  stage.  He  was  of  very  low  birth;  had  been  noticedfor 
severat  cheats,  and  even  thefts;  had  travelled  over  many  parts  of 
Europe,  under  horroived  names;  and  frequently  passed  himself  for  a 
man  of  quality,  and  had  endeavoured  by  a  variety  of  lies  and  con- 
trivances,  to  prey  upon  the  ignorant  and  unwaryJ^^°^ 
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red  was  rcceived  with  as  much  faith  asa  true  mussulman  receivesthe 
alcoran.  Many  well-intentioned  nien  were  hurried  along  with  the  tor- 
rent  of  popular  delusion,  which  was  so  violent  that  those  who  dared 
to  assert  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  plot  were  regarded  with  sus- 
picion,  and  incurred  the  risque  of  being  involved  in  the  accusation. 
Under  these  circumstances  trial  and  condemnation  were  nearly  syno- 
nimous.*   Numbers  of  persons  of  the  most  estimable  characters,  and 

*  "  The  wonderful  intelligence,  which  Oates  conveyed  both  to  God- 
frey  and  the  council,  and  afterwards  to  the  parliament,  was  to  this 
purpose.  The  pope,  he  said,  on  examining  the  matter  in  the  congre- 
gation  de  propaganda,  hadfoiind  himself  entitled  to  the  possession  of 
Mngland  and  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  heresif  of  prince  and  people, 
and  had  accordingly  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms.  This 
supreme  power  he  had  thought  proper  to  del  egate  to  the  society  of  Jesuits; 
and  de  Oliva,  general  of  that  order,  in  consequence  of  the  papal  grant, 
had  exerted  every  act  of  regal  authority,  and  particularly  had  sup- 
plied  by  commissions,  under  the  seal  of  the  society,  all  the  chief  of- 
fices,  both  civil  and  military.  Lord  Arundel  was  created  chancellor, 
lord  Powis  treasurer,  sir  William  Godolphin  privy  seal,  Coleman  se- 
cretary  of  state,  Langhorne  attorney-general,  iord  Bellasis  general  of 
the  papal  army,  lord  Peters  lieutenant-general,  lord  Stafford  paymas- 
ter :  and  inferior  commissions,  signed  by  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits, 
were  distributed  all  over  England.  All  the  dignities  of  the  church 
were  filled,  and  many  of  them  with  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners. 
The  provincial  had  held  a  consult  of  the  Jesuits,  under  his  autliority, 
where  the  king,  whom  they  opprobriously  called  the  black  hastard^  was 
solemnly  tned  and  condemned  as  a  heretic  ;  and  a  resolution  taken  to 
put  him  to  death.  Father  Le  Shee  (for  so  this  great  plotter  and  in- 
former  called  father  La  Chaise,  the  noted  confessor  of  the  French 
king)  had  consigned  in  London,  ten  thousand  poimds,  to  be  paid  to 
any  man  who  should  merit  it  by  this  assassination.  A  Spanish  pro- 
vincial  had  expressed  like  liberality :  the  prior  of  the  Benedictines, 
was  willing  to  go  the  length  o( six  thousand :  the  Dominicans  approv- 
ed  of  the  action,  but  pieaded  poverty.  Ten  thousand  pounds  had  heen 
offered  to  sir  George  IVakeman,  the  queews  physician,  who  demand- 
edfifteen  thousand,  as  a  reivard  for  so  great  sermce  :  his  demand  was 
complied  with ;  and  five  thousand  had  been  paid  him,  by  advance. 
Lest  this  means  should  fail,  four  Irish  ruffians  had  been  hired,  by  the 
Jesuits,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  guineas  apiece,  to  stab  the  king  at  AVind- 
sor;  and  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  late  dutchess  of  York,  had  given 
the  messenger,  who  carried  their  orders,  a  guinea,  to  quicken  his  di- 
ligence.  Grove  and  Pickering  were  also  employed,  to  shoot  the  king 
with  silver  hullets:  the  former  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred  pounds;  the  latter,  being  a  pious  man,  was  to  be  rewarded  ivith 
thirty  thousand  masses,  which,  estimatin^  masses  at  a  shilling  apiece, 
amounted  to  a  like  valiie  !  Pickering  would  have  executed  his  purpose 
had  not  the  flint  at  one  time,  dropped  out  of  his  pistol,  at  another 
time  the  priming.  Coniers,  the  Jesuit,  had  bought  a  knife,  at  the  price 
of  ten  shillings,  which  he  thought  was  not  dear,  considering  the  pur- 
pose  for  whicn  he  intcnded  it,  to  wit,  stabbing  the  king.     Letters  of 
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of  the  most  immaculate  loyalty,  were  immolated  as  victims  tohis  per- 
jury — among  whom  none  was  more  sincerely  regretted  than  lord 

subscription  were  circulated  among  the  Catholics,  all  over  England, 
to  raise  a  sum  for  the  same  purpose.  No  less  than  fifty  Jesuits  iiad 
met,  in  May  last,  at  the  White-horse  tavern,  where  it  was  unani- 
mously  agreed  to  put  the  king  to  death.  This  synod  did,  afterwards, 
for  more  convenience,  divide  themselves  into  many  lesser  cabals  or 
companies :  and  Oates  was  employed  to  carry  notes  and  letters  from 
one  to  another,  all  tending  to  the  same  end,  of  murdering  the  king. 
He  even  carried  from  one  company  to  another,  a  paper,  in  which  they 
formally  expressed  their  resolution  of  executing  that  deed,and  it  was 
regularlv  subscribed  by  all  of  them.  *A  wager  of  an  hundred  pounds 
was  laiiy  and  stakes  made,  that  the  king  should  eat  no  more  Christ- 
7iuts  pies.  In  short,  it  was  determined,  to  use  the  exprefesion  of  a  Je- 
suit,  that  if  he  would  not  become  R.  C.  (Roman  Catholic)  he  should 
no  longer  be  C.  R.  (Charles  Rex.) 

"  The  great  fire  at  London  had  been  the  work  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  employed  eighty  or  eighty-six  persons,  for  that  purpose,  and  had 
expended  seven  hundred  jire  balls ;  but  tliey  had  a  good  return  for 
their  money,  for  they  had  been  able  to  pilfer  goods  from  thejire,  to 
the  aniount  offourteen  thousand  pounds:  the  Jesuits  had,  also,  raised 
another  fire,  on  St.  Margaret^s  Hill,  whence  they  had  stolen  goods 
to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds  ;  another  at  Southwark:  and  it 
wa^  determined,  in  like  manner,  to  burn  all  the  chief  cities  in  Eng- 
land.  A  paper  model  was  aheady  fraiued,  for  the  firing  of  London; 
the  stations  were  regularly  marked  out,  where  the  several  fires 
were  to  commence;  and  the  whole  plan  of  operations  was  so 
concerted,  that  precautions  were  taken,  by  the  Jesuits,  to  vary 
their  measures,  according  to  the  variation  of  the  wind.  Fire  balls 
were  familiarly  called  among  them  Teuochury  mustard  pills,  and 
were  said  to  contain  a  notable  biting  sauce.  In  the  great  fire,  it 
had  been  determined  to  murder  the  king;  but  he  had  displayed  such 
diligence  and  humanity,  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  that  even  the 
Jesuits  relented,  and  spared  his  life. 

"  Besides  these  assassinations  and  fires,  insurrections,  rebellions, 
and  massacres,  were  projected,  by  that  religious  order,  in  all  the 
three  kingdoms.  There  were  twenty  thousand  Catholicsin  London, 
who  would  rise,  in  fuur  and  twenty  hours,  or  less;  and  Jenuison,  a 
Jesuit,  said,  that  they  might  easily  cut  the  throats  of  a  Uundred  thou- 
sand  Protestants.  Eight  thousand  CathoHcs  had  agreed  to  take  arras 
in  Scotland.  Ormond  was  to  be  nmrdered  bv  four  Jesuits;  a  gene- 
ral  massacre  of  the  Irish  Protestants  was  concerted;  and  forty  thou- 
sand  black  bills  weve  already  provided  for  that  purpose.  Coleman 
had  remitted  two  hundred  thonsand  poimds,  to  promofe  the  rebeUion 
in  Ireland  ;  and  the  French  king  was  to  land  a  j^reat  army  in  that 
island. — Poole,  who  wrote  the  Synopis,  was  particularly  markefl  out 
ior  assassination,  as  was  also  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  a  controversial  writer 
against  the  papists."^^^ 
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Stafford,  an  aged  and  venerable  nobleman,  utterly  incapable  of  tUe 
crime  for  which  he  suffered. 

The  original  depositions  vvere  taken  before  sir  Edmondbury  God-. 
frej,  who,  shortly  afterwards,  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch,  with  his 
sword  stuck  in  his  body.  The  mode  in  which,  and  the  persons  by 
whom,  he  came  to  an  untimely  end,  are  still,  I  believe,  involved  in 
mystery.  The  odium,  however,  feli  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  which 
wonderfully  advanced  the  purposes  of  Shaftesbury  and  his  precious 
partner  in  iniquity,  and  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  great  and  little 
vulgar  into  theutmost  ferocity  againstthose  obnoxious  religionists.  A 
very  slight  reflexion  will  satisfy  any  candid  man,  that  it  is  utterly 
improbabie,  that  they  could  have  been  the  perpetrators  of  the  nefa- 
rious  act;  as  his  death  could  not  possibly  answer  any  valuable  pur- 
pose  whatever  for  them:  nor  could  his  taking  the  examinations, 
which  was  an  imperious  duty,  that  he  could  not  refuse,  be  with  them 
acause  of  complaint.  Had  Titus  Oates  been  killed,  suspicion  might, 
not  unreasonably,  attach  to  them ;  as  they  might  suppose  his  deatli 
would  suppress  the  evidence  against  them. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  tried — found  guilty  of  per- 
jury  on  the  evidence  of  sixty  persons,  nine  of  them  Protestants — sen- 
tenced  to  be  repeatedly  pilloried — to  lose  his  ears — ^and  to  be  im- 
prisoned  for  life.* 

When  William  came  to  the  throne,  "  the  house  of  lords,  with  the 
consent  of  the  commons,"  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  both  houses,  **  re- 
commended  him  to  the  kingfor  a  pardonJ  P^^°*  This  was  accorded, 
and,  0  shame  where  is  thy  blush?  the  wretch  had  a  pension  of  400/. 
per  annum  settled  on  him  for  life  by  William.  Duly  weighed  in  the 
scales  of  reason,  this  transaction  is  more  flagitious,  than  the  public 
acquiescence  in  his  perjuries  at  the  moment  they  were  uttered ;  for 
all  history  proves  that  in  times  of  great  excitement,  an  epidemical 
and  moral  insanity  too  frequently  prevails,  which  so  far  deprives  even 
good  men  temporarily  of  their  reason,  as  to  lead  them  to  do  and 
to  acquiesce  in  acts  at  which  in  their  cooler  moments  they  would 
shudder.  But  this  pardon  and  this  annuity  were  bestowed  when  all 
the  effervescence  had  subsided,  and  when  the  turpitude  of  Oates's 

*"The  notorious  Titus  Oates  was,  soon  after  the  accession  of  James, 
convicted  of  perjury,  upon  the  evidence  ofabove  sixty  reputable  wit- 
vesses,  of  whom  nine  were  protestants.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fme  of  two  thousand  marks,  to  be  stripped  of  his  canonical  hibit,  to 
be  whipped  twice  in  three  days  by  the  common  hangman,and  to  stand 
in  the  pillory  at  Westminster-hall  gate,  and  at  the  royal  exchange. 
He  ivas  moreover  to  be  pilloried  jive  times  every  year,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned  during  llfe.  The  hangman  performed  his  oflice  withuncom- 
mon  rigour.  Jhe  best  thing  James  ever  did,  was  punishing  Oatesfor 
/lis  ;7«'jMri/ ;  and  the  greatest  thing  Oates  ever  did,  was  supporting 
himself  under  the  most  afflictive  part  of  his  punishment  with  the  re- 
solution  and  constancy  of  a  martyr.  Jl  pension  of  4001.  a  year  was 
conferred  upon  this  miscreant  by  king  WilliammP''^^^. 

«0»  Hume,  V.  37.  eo^  Grangcr,  IV.  348. 
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conduct  had  been  exposed,  naked,  in  the  glare  of  day,  in  all  its  hide- 
ous  deformity  to  the  loathing  and  detestation  of  the  upright  of  all 
nations.  The  stain,  therefore,  on  parliament  and  king  will  never  be 
eftaced. 

The  followingcasesfully  prove  thatthe  Enojlish  judiciary,  thoughso 
extravagantly  eulogized,  was  then  in  so  deplorable  a  state, — so  lost 
were  the  judges  to  every  sense  of  honour  and  rectitude, — and  so 
sealed  was  the  fate  of  the  miserabie  men  brouo-ht — not  to  trial,  but 
condemnation,  that  tlie  evidence  of  the  most  notorious  perjurers  was 
received,  in  capital  cases,  and  was  allowed  to  hurry  the  victims  ta 
the  gallows, 

**  With  all  their  sins  and  imperfections  on  their  heads." 

In  order  to  substantiate  this  charge  against  the  English  judiciary 
at  that  period  of  delusion,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  violation  of 
the  first  principlesof  justice  was  carried,  when  Roman  Catholics  were 
in  question,  the  following  case  is  given,  although  strictly  speaking, 
somewhat  foreign  from  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

Seven  priests  were  indicted  together  at  the  Old  Baile}",  in  the  year 
1679,  for  treason,  in  exercising  their  sacerdotal  functioiisin  England, 
contrary  to  the  statute,  which  declared  this  a  capital  offence.  The 
principal  evidence  against  them  was  Bediow,  whose  evidence  should 
not  have  been  taken  against  a  notorious  felon. 

On  the  trial  of  Lionel  Anderson,  the  first  of  the  number,  Bed- 
lovv  was  detected  in  open  court,  in  a  most  manifest  and  flagrant 
perjury.  He  had  sworn  that  Anderson  was  the  son  of  a  gentleinan  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  that  HE  KNEW  HIM  AND  HIS  FATHER 
WELL.  The  lord  chief  baron,  who  happened  tobethen  in  court,  vvas 
acquainted  with  the  accused,  who  immediately  appealed  to  him  to 
prove  that  he  vvas  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  Lincolnshire ;  vvhich  the 
baron  accordingly  testified.  The  case-hardened  Bedlow,  no  ways 
abashed,  stated  thathe  had  his  information,  as  to  the  place  of  An- 
derson's  birth,  from  my  lord  privy-seal^s  nephew  !  notwithstand- 
ing  the  atrocious  villain  had,  a  fevv  minutes  before,  positively  sworn 
that  he  knew  him  well  !* 

*  "  Bedlow»  He  is  a  priest  and  an  Englishman,  if  his  mother  was 
honest,  and  he  honestly  born ;  for  he  is  Mr.  Anderson^s  son.  of  OX* 
FORDSHIRE,  a  gentleman  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  ayear; 
I  KNOW  HIM  AND  HIS  FATHER  VERY  WELL. 

"  Anderson.  My  lord,  could  I  but  apprehend  that  I  lay  under  so 
great  a  guilt,  as  to  have  been  acquainted  with  so  great  a  rogue  as 
thisfellow  is,  I  would  have  been  my  own  executioner,  and  not  have 
expected  my  sentence  at  this  bar. 

"  L.  C.  J,  Do  you  know  him  well  ? 

"  Bedlow.  Very  well,  both  him  and  his  father.  His  father  is  an 
Oxfordshire  gentleman. 

"  Jinderson.  Now  I  think  /  shall  prove  the  rogue  perjured.  Is  my 
lord  chief  baron  in  the  court  ? 

"  Coitrt.  Yes,  he  is. 
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This  manifest  perjury,  for  which,  had  not  the  chief  justice  been  al- 
most  as  wicked  as  the  informer,  Bedlow  ought  to  have  been  immedi- 
ately  indicted,  brou^ht  to  the  bar,  tried,  sentenced,  and  cropped,  was 
disre^arded.  He  received  no  rebuke  from  the  complaisant  court.  His 
evidence,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  immaculate  men  in  ex- 
istence,  an  Aristides  or  a  Socrates,  was  received  during;  the  remain- 
der  of  the  trial  of  Anderson,  and  of  Corker  which  followed.  The 
unfortunate  men  were  all  found  guilty,  on  the  testimony  of  Bedlow, 
and  other  wretches,  equally  profligate:  and,  although  the  state  trials 
make  no  mention  of  the  final  result,  as  to  their  fate,  we  have  reason, 
from  the  temper  of  the  times,  to  presume  that  they  were  hanged. 

Who  can  read  this  statement  vvithout  horror?  Who  can  regard 
otherwise  than  as  a  mere  slaughter-house,  a  court  of  justice,  where, 
on  the  trial  of  a  number  of  men  for  their  lives,  merely  for  the  wor- 
ship  of  the  Living  God,  the  judge  acts  the  part  of  the  public  accuser  ;* 
where  the  witnesses  for  the  accused  are  abnost  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
mob;t  and  where  the  evidence  is  unhesitatingly  received,  of  a  wretch 
whose  perjury  is  as  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun ;  who  is  caught  fla' 
granti  delicto;  and  whose  confession  of  the  hideous  crime  is  made  in 
open  court?  Never  was  human  nature  much  more  debased  and  de- 
graded  !  Never  did  man  make  much  nearer  approaches  to  the  demo- 
niac  character  !  Eternal  infamy  oughtto  attach  to  the  court,  the  jury, 
and  the  blood-thirsty  mob,  great  and  small,  high  and  low,  by  whom 

"  Anderson.  Why  then  my  father  has  the  honour  of  being  well 
known  to  his  lordship,  who  knows  this  to  be  false. 

"  L.  C.  Baron.  No,  no,  Mr.  Bedlow:  he  is  a  gentleman^s  son  of 
qiiality  in  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

"  L.  C.  .7.  You  are  mistaken,  you  are  mistaken ;  his  father  is  a 
LINCOLNSHIRE  gentleman. 

''  Jlnderson.  And  yet  this  rogue  is  upon  his  oath ;  but  indeed  all 
his  life  is  full  of  such  mistakes. 

"  Bedloiv.  I  don't  know.     My  lord  privy-seaVs  nephew  told  me 

*  "  The  chiefjustice  gave  sanition  to  all  the  narrow  prejudices  and 
higoted  fury  of  the  populace.  Instead  of  being  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soners,  as  his  office  required,  he  pleaded  the  cause  agai.vst  them; 
hrowheat  their  witnesses;  and  on  every  occasion  represented  their 
guilt  as  certain  and  uncontroverted.^^^^"^ 

t  "  When  verdict  was  given  against  the  prisoner,  the  spectators 
expressed  their  savage  joy,  by  loud  acclamations.  The  witnesses,  on 
approacliing  the  court,  tvere  alniost  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble.  One, 
in  particular,  was  bruised  to  such  a  degree  as  toput  his  life  in  dan^er ; 
and  another,  a  woman,  declared  that,  unless  the  court  could  attbrd 
her  protection,  she  durst  not  give  evidence.  But  as  the  judges 
could"  fwould,  more  properly]  *'  go  no  further  than  promise  to  pu- 
nish  sucli  as  should  do  her  any  injury,  the  prisoner  himself  had  the 
humanity  to  waive  her  testimony."^"** 

606  state  Trials,  VII.  839.  «»7  Hume,  IV.  329.  eos  idem,  342. 
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thej  were  surrounded.  These  facts  have  imprinted  a  stain  on  the  es- 
cutcheon  of  the  English  judiciary  vvhich  time  can  never  efface.* 

Plot  for  the  desiruction  of  Charles  II. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  plot  was  fabricated,  of  which  the 
object  was  pretended  to  be  to  kill  the  king. 

Lord  Castlemain  was  among  the  parties  accused.^^^  The  details 
were  of  the  most  absurd  and  incredible  character.  I  forbear  to  give 
the  particulars,  as  they  partake  of  the  folly  and  inconsistency  of  those  s 
I  have  stated  at  some  length.  I  merely  introduce  it  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  to  the  reader,  the  principal  evidence,  one  Dangerfield, 
a  most  profligate  and  worthless  viljain.f  There  were  sixteen  records 
of  convictions  produced  in  court,  to  prove  thathe  was  not  acompetent 
witness,^*"  He  ha<l  been  convicted  of  felony ;  had  broken  prison;  been 
outlawed;  brandedinthe  hand;  been  four  times  convicted  of  forging 
the  coiu  ;  once  as.a  common  cheat :  been  each  time  put  in  the  pillory ; 
and  beiiu  guilty  of  almost  every  species  of  crime:  but  such  was  the 
abandoned  character  of  the  court,  so  completely  poisoned  were  the 
streams  of  justice,  and  so  violent  was  the  rage  against  the  accused, 
that  these  solid  objections  were  all  overruled,  and  his  evidence  re- 
ceived  as  if  he  had  been  the  most  immaculate  character  in  the  nation.^ 

*To  this  case  let  me  add  another  of  a  similar  character.  A  certain 
Andrew  Brommitch,  a  priest,  was,  in  the  same  year  1679,  tried  for 
high  treason,  in  celebrating  mass,  contrary  to  the  statute.  It  required 
two  witnesses.  There  was  one  who  swore  positively  to  the  celebra- 
tion,  and  another  circumstantially.  The  judge,  the  infamous  Scroggs, 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  ti»e  victim,  closed  his  charge  to  the  jury — 
tlius — "  Gentlemen,  I  must  leave  it  to  you,  whether  or  noyou  believe 
the  testimony  of  this  real  positive  witness,  and  the  circumstantial 
evidence  of  the  other  man  ;  for  you  see  in  what  danger  we  are.  I  leave 
it  to  your  consciences,  whether  you  will  let  priests  escape,  who  are 
the  very  pests  and  dan^er  of  church  and  stnte.  You  had  BETTER 
BE  RID  OF  ONE  PRIESt  THAN  THREE  FELONS.  So,  gentle- 
men,  I  leave  it  to  you."^"  The  man  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  brought 
in  guilty,  and  hanged,  draicn,  and  quartered. 

T  "  The  nation  had  gotten  so  much  into  the  vein  of  credulity,  and 
every  necessitous  villain  was  so  much  incited  by  the  success  of  Oates 
and  Bedlow,  that  even  during  the  prorogation  the  people  were  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  tranquillity.  There  was  one  Dangerfield,  afel- 
low  who  had  been  biumed  in  the  hand  for  crimes,  transported,  whip'  ' 
ped,  pilloried  four  times,  fined  for  cheats,  outlawed  for  felony,  con- 
victed  of  coining^  exposed  to  all  the  public  infamy  which  the  laws 
could  inflict  on  the  6asest  and  most  shameful  enormities.  The  credu- 
lity  of  the  people,  and  the  humour  of  the  times,  enabled  even  this 
man  to  become  a  person  of  consequence."^^^ 

\  On  this  trial,  a  hidicrous  opinion  was  given  by  the  judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  who  were  consulted  by  lord  Raymond,  whether  a 

609  State  Tnals,  VII.  1067.  eio  idem,  1084,  1102—3. 
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Having  now  fully  established  the  sinister  proceedings  in  England, 
with  respect  to  forgery,  perjury,  and  fabricated  plots,  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  gratifying  lawless  ambition  and  a  thirst  of  vengeance — as 
well  as  the  callous  indifference  with  which  human  life  was  immolated 
to  answer  those  ends,  I  now  proceed  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
same  horrible  spirit  in  Ireland,  where  there  was  a  powerful  motive  in 
operation,  which  either  did  not  exist  at  all,  or  in  a  very  slender  de- 
gree  in  England — that  is,  the  spirit  of  rapine.*  Where  ambition,  re- 
venge,  and  a  thirst  of  spoil  united  their  influence,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive  how  wide  a  range  their  votaries  must  have  taken,  what  havoc  they 
must  have  made,  what  plunder  they  must  have  acquired,  and  how 
much  misery  and  wretchedness  they  must  have  inflicted,  more  espe- 
cially  as  they  were  not  only  not  restrained,  but  absolutely  patronised 
and  encouraged,  in  Ireland  by  the  parliament,t  and  by  men  of  over- 
whelniing  influence  in  England.  Every  man  possessed  of  a  sound  mind 

pardon,  which  had  been  grantedto  Dangerfield,  rendered  his  evidence 
admissible.  "  They  say,"  states  lord  Raymond,  "that  if  he  had  been 
convicted  of  felony,  and  not  burnt  in  the  hand,  the  pardon  would  not 
have  set  him  upright :  but  being  convicted  and  burnt  in  the  hand^ 
they  suppose  he  is  a  witness.''^^^^  Thus  being  "  burnt  in  the  hand^^ 
purified  the  miscreant  from  the  stains  of  his  manifold  crimes,  and 
rendered  him  a  competent  witness  in  a  case  of  life  and  death.  Has 
the  worldever  heard  of  a  more  disgraceful  judicial  opinion  ? 

*  So  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  Carte  has  furnished  us  with  a  com- 
plete  clue  to  these  plots,  which  the  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in 
mind  constantly  in  the  perusal  of  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this 
work;  as  it  clears  up  a  variety  of  difficulties,  otherwise  insuperable. 
"  There  were,"  he  observes,  "  too  many  Protestants  in  Ireland  who 
wanted  another  rebellion,  that  they  might  increase  their  estates  by 
new  forfeitiires.^^'^^* 

t '"  The  house,  to  throw  an  odium  upon  that  nation,  and  prejudice 
them  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  his  majesty,  before 
whom  their  all  lay  atstake,  ivoidd  needs  infer  aformed  design  of  an 
insurrection.  All  the  foundation  for  this  insinuation  was,  that  there 
had  been  of  late  meetings  of  the  poor  Irish  at  masses  in  order  to  par- 
take  of  a  jubilee  the  pope  had  sent  them.  But  the  whole  kingdom  krievv 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  rebel,  nor  was  it  likely  they  should  at- 
tempt  it  at  a  time,  when  they  were  suing  for  grace  and  favour  from  his 
majesty.  Sir  M.  Eustace,  the  lord  chancellor,  a  man  of  great  virtue 
and  integrity,  who  wished  well  to  a  true  loyal  English  interest,  and 
not  to  a  pretended  one  of  disaffected  and  unconformable  upstai*ts, 
was  persuaded  of  the  injustice,  as  well  as  the  design  of  this  charge 
against  the  Irish ;  and  to  discover  what  ground  there  was  for  it,  di- 
rected  the  judges,  in  their  circuits,  to  cause  the  matter  to  be  in- 
quired  into  by  the  grand  juries  of  the  several  counties  through  which 
they  passed.  The  finding  of  those  juries  was  alike  in  all  places;  there 
being  a  great  calm  every  ivhere,  no  preparation  for  a  rising,  nor  so 
much  as  a  rumour  of  any  new  troubles.     Nothing  could  be  more 

6>3  State  Trials,  YU.  1090.  ^i^  Carte,  II.  482. 
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and  a  feeling  heart,  must  be  inflamed  with  a  holy  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence  of  the  miscreants,  the  agents  in  these  atrocities,  and  of  the 
greater  miscreants  by  vvhom  they  were  instigated. 

As  this  is  a  point  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  pivot  on  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  aflfairs  of  Ireland  turned,  for  aw  entire  century,  l  shall 
furnish  more  copious  proofs  from  Carte,*  Lelandjt  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond4  than  on  any  point  of  minor  importance. 


>®®®®^^®®o®< 


frivolous  and  void  of  proof,  than  the  paper  which  the  commons  drew 
up  on  this  subject."^^^ 

"  It  was  thought  politlc  to  have  recourse  to  one  \jl  sham  plot]  in 
the  present  exigence.  For  this  purpose  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  informations  against  the  Irish,  and  the  danger  of  the 
kingdom  from  them.  Informations  of  one  sort  or  other  will  never  be 
wanting,  when  it  is  the  interest  of  men  in  power  to  encoura^e  them : 
and  they  are  sure  to  be  received  with  favour,  and  swallowea  ivithout 
examination,  however  trifling,  ridiculous,  and  improbable.'"'^*^ 

*"  These  proceedings  insinuating  the  design  of  a  new  rebellion,  were 
founded  upon  very  slight  grounds;  but  there  are  certain  subjects  of  so 
odious  or  unpopular  a  nature,  that  few  men  dare,  in  public  assemblies, 
oifer  to  stem  the  torrent,  and  speak  their  minds  about  them  with  free- 
dom.  Ofthis  nature  ivas  every  motion,  expressing  a  distrust  of  the 
papists,  and  loading  tliem  ivith  rebellious  designs  ;  so  that  though  the 
letters  which  served  as  afoundation  to  their  votes,  were  a  mere  con- 
trivance  and  palpable  forgery,  nobody  (except  the  lord  Strabane) 
seems  to  have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  proof  and  truth 
of  them,  or  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  vindicate  the  papists  from  a 
charge  so  weakly  supported,  and  so  very  improbable  in  the  present 
situation  of  the  kingdom."^*^ 

"  Reports  [were]  spread  by  these  agents  and  their  creatures,  as 
if  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  were  ready  lo  raise  a  new  rebellion  in 
that  country.  This  was  a  thing  impossible  to  be  conceived  b^  any 
body  that  knew  the  real  state  and  miserable  condition  of  those  peo- 
ple  at  this  time  in  Ireland."^^^ 

t  "  They  revived  the  rumours  of  new  plots  and  conspiracies ;  re- 
ceived  informations  of  many  dark  designs  and  suspicious  proceed- 
ings  of  the  Irish  ;  alarmed  the  government  with  the  danger  of  public 
commotions;  and,  though  all  their  industry  could  produce  no  mate- 
rial  discoveries,  yet  it  served  their  purpose  of  loading  an  obnoxious 
party  with  additional  odium,  at  a  time  when  they  were  to  contend 
with  them  for  estates  and  settlements."^^^ 

\  "  Those  that  went  out  of  Ireland  with  bad  English  and  worse 
tlothes,  are  returned  ivell-bred  gentlemen,  well  carronated^  peri- 
tvigg^d  and  clothed,  Brogues  and  leather  straps  are  converted  to 
fashionable  shoes  and  glitteiHng  buckles  ;  which,  next  to  the  zeal  to- 
ries,  thieves,  and  friars  have  for  the  protestant  religion,  is  a  mainin- 
ducement  to  bring  in  a  shoal  of  informers.  But  we  have  erected  al- 
derman  Reder  to  the  dignity  of  being  our  justice  Warcap,  and  send 
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The  success  of  Sliaftesburj's  pernicious  schemes  in  England  en- 
couragecl  him  to  pursue  the  same  plaii  in  Ireland  to  fabricate  plotsin 
order  to  favour  his  vievvs  in  the  former  country.  Informers  w ere  sought 
out  with  great  zeal.  The  subornation  of  witnesses  was  carried  on 
in  ihe  most  barefaced  and  scandalous  manner.  They  were  taken  from 
the  lowest  ranks  of  societj,  men  of  the  most  profligate  characters> 
destitute  of  lame  and  fortune.  The  wretched  people  accused,  were 
conveyec»  to  London,  to  be  tried,  where  thej  could  have  little  or  no 
opportunitj  to  prove  their  innocence.  The  witnesses  against  them, 
alhired  bj  the  hope  of  a  reward  to  perjure  themselves,  were  forward- 
ed  there,  and  were  fostered,  and  protected,  and  paid,  and  clothed, 
and  fed,  bj  the  agent  of  lord  Sliaftesburj,  bj  whom  thej  were  in- 
stiucted  what  to  swear.* 

In  one  instance,  the  remorse  of  the  principal  suborned  evidence, 
who  confessed  his  perjurj,  and  some  fortunate  circumstances  that 
withheld  the  others,  rescued  a  number  of  innocent  people  from  the 
gallows,  for  which  thej  had  been  destined.t     The  same  good  for- 

them  all  to  him.  The  w^orst  is,  thej  are  so  miserablj  poor,  that  we 
are  fain  to  give  them  some  allowance ;  and  thej  find  it  niore  honour- 
able  and  safe  to  he  king^s  evidence,  tfian  a  cowstealer,  though  that 
he  their  natural  profession.''^^^'^ 

*  "  There  is  something  odd  enough  in  sending  of  such  numbers 
of  miserable  wretches  from  Ireland,  to  serve  in  England,  for  wit- 
nesses  of  a  plot^  of  ivhich  they  kneiv  nothing  till  ihey  were  instructed 
by  Mr,  Hetheringion,  lord  Shaftesbury^s  chief  agent  in  managing 
and  providing  for  them.'"^^^ 

"  These  fellows  who  went  out  of  their  own  countrj  poor  and  half 
naked,  returned  thither  again  well  equipped  in  cloaths  and  flush  of 
money,  having  met  with  plentiful  contributions  and  ample  revvards 
for  what  they  had  been  there  taught  to  depose,^^^^^ 

"  Another  fellow  employed  to  pick  up  witnesses  for  the  plot,  and 
to  bring:  them  over  to  England  to  be  tutored  and  instructed  there, 
(for  the  men  taken  up,  when  thej  appeared  before  the  council,  gene- 
rallj  professed  thej  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,)  was  one  James 
Geoghegan,  alias  Dalton."^^^^ 

t  "  Shaftesburj  now  boasted  that  he  could  produce  important  disco- 
veries  of  an  Irish  plot.  It  vvas  resolved  to  trj  the  culprits  in  Lon- 
don.  Fitzgerald  was  sent  for  ;  and  though  he  attempted  to  escape, 
was  forciblj  dragged  to  give  his  evidence  in  London. 

*'  But  cme  witness,  however  credible,  was  not  sufficient.  Morc 
were  sought  for:  nor  was  it  extraordinarj,  nor  is  it  anj  fair  ground 
for  national  reilection,  that  uncommon  industrj  and  encouragement 
procured  some  more  witnesses  in  Ireland.  Some  of  the  inferior 
Popish  clergj  of  extreme  povertj  and  profligate  lives,  consented  to 
become  informers.  The  haunts  of  tories  were  successfullj  ransacked 
for  otliers  ;  and  all  these  men  suddenlj  appeared  in  London,  not  in 
tlicir  original  state  of  meannes^  and  barbarism,  but  in  a  decent  garb, 

620  Lord  Ormond,  apud  Carte,  IT.  App.  100.  «21  carte,  II.  517. 
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tune  did  not  attend  others  of  the  objects  of  Shaftesbury's  schemes. 
Among  the  sufferers,  the  case  of  Oliver  Plunket,  primate  of  Ire- 
land,  excited  the  most  sympathy,  as  one  of  the  most  severe.  He  was 
accused  of  a  plot  to  raise  by  the  contribiitions  of  the  Cutholic  clergy, 
70,000  men,  who  were  to  be  joined  by  20,000  French  troops,  and  to 
rise  in  rebellion  to  overthrow  the  government.  The  witnesses  in  his 
defence  did  not  arrive  in  time,  having  been  detained  by  contrary 
winds.  The  trial  nevertheless  proceeded  without  delay.  The  primate 
had  no  means  therefore  of  disproving  the  allef^tions — and  was  of 
course  found  guilty  and  hanged.  He  protested  his  innocence  to  the 
last.* 

and  with  the  appearance  even  of  affluence.  Happily  the  persons  ac- 
cused  by  Fitzgerald  escaped  by  the  remorse  of  their  accuser;  who, 
at  length,  freely  acknowiedged  the  baseness  and  falsehood  of  his  in- 
formations."^^* 

*  '•'  Oliver  Plunket,  the  poplsh  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  not  so  for- 
tunate.  He  succeeded  Reilly  in  this  station  :  and  during  thegovern- 
ment  of  lord  Essex,  iived  quietly  in  Ireland,  recommcnding  a  peace- 
able  submission  to  government,  and  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  all 
political  intrigues.  He  even  exerted  his  spiritual  autliority  torestrain 
the  turbulent  temper  of  Peter  Talbot,  and  to  confme  him  within  the 
duties  of  his  profession.  But  some  of  the  inferiors  of  his  clergymen, 
of  lewd  lives  and  brutal  manners,  were  provoked  by  his  censures  and 
correction,  and  formed  the  design  of  accusing  him. 

"  He  was  conveyed  to  London;  but,  as  these  evidences  had  nei- 
ther  honesty  to  swear  the  truth,  nor  sense  to  devise  a  consistent  tale, 
their  first  attempt  was  defeated.  The  jury,  even  in  thosedaysof  pas- 
sionate  credulity,  could  not  find  a  bill  a^ainst  Plunket.  But  the  in- 
formers  gained  some  accomplices,  they  framed  theiraccusation  anew, 
and  made  another  attack.  Plunket  was  accused  of  obtaining  his  titie 
and  station  for  the  purpose,  and  on  an  express  compact,  nf  raising 
seventy  thousand  men  in  Ireland  by  the  contributions  of  the  popish 
clergy,  whose  ivhole  revenues  could  not  equip  a  single  regiment.  This 
formidable  body  of  insurgents  was  destitied  to  join  twenty  thousand 
men  to  be  furnished  by  France,  and  who  were  to  make  their  descent 
at  the  port  of  Carlingford,  a  place  the  most  inconvenient,  and  even 
impossible  for  the  purpose.  The  witnesses  of  Plunket  were  detain- 
ed  by  contrary  winds,  and  other  untoward  accidents  :  so  that  he  liad 
little  to  urge  against  his  accusers  but  the  improbability  of  their  evi- 
dence,  and  solemn  asseverations  of  his  own  innocence.  The  wretch- 
ed  man  ivas  condemned  and  executed  for  a  plot  ivhich  he  explicitly 
denied  at  his  death,  with  the  most  solemn  disavowal  of  all  equivoca- 
tion;  and  which,  if  he  had  confessed,  no  man  at  all  acquainted  icith 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  fas  he  pertinently  observedfj  couldhave 
given  the  least  credit  to  his  dying  confession. 

"  Through  the  whole  melancholy  progress  of  perjury  and  suborna- 
tion,  the  duke  of  Ormond  acted  with  the  utmost  caution.  He  dis- 
couraged  no  informations,  he  discovered  no  violence  in  the  proseca- 
tion  of  them.'"525 

«1  Leland,  IV.  193.  «^^  ibid. 
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Plotfor  a  general  massacre  ofthe  Protestants  of  Ireland  in  1670. 

At  every  step  of  our  progress  in  detailing  those  transcendantly 
wicked  schemes,  the  reader  must  be  petrified  with  astonishment,  at 
the  foUy  of  the  fabricators,  and  the  cullibility  of  the  public.  How 
such  absurdities  could  have  found  belief  for  a  moment,  or  have  pro- 
duced  any  effect  on  the  public  mind  is  truly  astonishing. 

A  virulent  and  fabulous  book,  published  under  the  title  of  "  Me- 
moirs  of  Ireland,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  present  time,"  which 
abounds  in  falsehoods  of  the  grossest  character,  contains  a  curious 
account  of  one  of  those  wonderful  plots.  It  is  quite  an  original ;  and 
deserves  to  be  brought  to  light  once  more,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
talents  of  the  fabricator  who  could  devise,  and  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
stupid  public  which  could  digest,  such  a  tale. 

It  states,  that  a  massacre  of  tlie  Protestants  in  Ireland  was  intend- 
ed,  anno  1670;  preparatory  to  which,  "  the  priests  ordered  their  con- 
gregations  at  mass,^^  to  fix  "  over  their  doors  a  crossmade  of  straw.^^ 
This  cross  was  to  be  a  mark  to  the  assassins  not  to  molest  the  inha- 
bitants,  "  when  the  bloody  massacre  was  to  be  perpetrated."  AU 
''  the  men,  women,  and  children"  in  the  houses  devoid  of  the  straw 
cross,  were  "  to  be  butchered,  and  the  houses  burned."  This  is  very 
amusing,  truly;  and  a  mere  matter  of  course.  But  the  enigmatical 
part  of  the  plot  remains.  The  crosses  "  were  so  little,"  that  "  the 
Protestants  took  no  notice  of  them"  by  daylight ;  although  the  cut- 
throats,  to  whom  they  were  to  aftbrd  directions,  were  to  be  governed 
by  them  at  night,  as  that  time  alone  was  fit  for  such  deeds  of  blood. 
And,  although  the  directions  had  been  given  openly  "atmassHP^ 
throughout  the  kingdom,  "  the  matter  was  carried  with  so  much  se- 
crecyllP^  that  "  the  priests  themselves"  were  ignorant  of  what  was 
meant,  and  "  believed  that  it  was  designed  to  bless  the  people's 
houses  ! !  !"*  And  this  miserable  fabrication  was  credited;  excited  a 

*  "  The  priests,  by  directions  from  their  superiors,  ordered  their  se- 
veral  congregations,  at  ^nass,  that,  at  such  a  time,  every  Roman  Catho- 
lic  shoukl  fix  over  their  doors  a  cross  made  of  straw.  The  people 
were  curious  to  understand  the  reason  of  this  order;  but  the  matter 
was  carried  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  the  priests  themselues,  it  is  be- 
lieved,  knew  no  more  than  that  it  was  designed  io  bless  the  people^s 
houses.  This  was  generally  performed  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  vast 
multitudes  of  priests  came  from  beyond  sea;  who,  as  appears  by  the 
sequel,  were  better  acquainted  with  the  bottom  of  this  black  and 
damnable  intrigue^  than  generally  the  poor  ignorant  priests  of  Ire- 
land  were,  to  whom  the  hellish  conclave  at  Rome  did  not  think  fit  to 
communicate  a  matter  of  this  private  and  great  importance.  The  plot 
was  formed  after  the  ensuing  manner.  This  sigjial  of  the  cross  was 
todistinzuishthe  Papists  fror.i  the  Protestants,  when  'rilE  BLOODY 
MASSACRE  WAS  TO  «E  PERPEIRATED.  Where  no  cross 
was  found  on  the  door,  all  ivithin  the  house,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren,  were  to  be  butchered,  on  a  certain  day,  and  their  houses  burnt. 
Intimation  of  this  design  being  given  to  the  magistracy,  search  was 
made;  and  crosses  accordingly  found  at  most  of  the  Papists*doors  in 
the  province  of  Munster.    They  were  so  little^  that  the  Protestants 
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great  alarm  among  "  the  Protestant  ascendency;"  and  afforded  a 
pretext  for  the  further  oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Roraan 
catholics : 

In  the  year  1681,  there  was  a  wonderful  alarm  excited  in  England, 
on  the  subject  of  an  intended  insurrection  and  massacre  in  Ireland.* 
The  most  terrific  accounts  were  transniitted  from  the  latter  to  the 
former  kingdom;  and  warrants  were  issued  for  apprehendingthesup- 
posed  conspirators:  but  this,  like  so  many  other  of  the  similar  con- 
trivances,  already  noticed,  manifested  as  much  folly  as  fraud.  'ihe 
four  leaders  of  this  tremendous  conspiracy,  for  whom  those  warrants 
were  issued,  were,  Richard  Talbot,  lord  Mountgarret,  his  son,  and  a 
colonel  Peppard.^^^  Talbot  was  apprehended;  and,  being  examined, 
there  was  nothing  discovered  that  could  warraiit  holding  him  in  cus- 
tody:^-'  of  lord  Mouutgarrefs  son,  no  further  mention  is  made  by 
Leland  or  Carte:  and,  to  throw  the  affair  into  complete  ridicule.  and 
display  its  wickedness  and  folly,  there  was  no  such  person  to  be  found 
as  colonel  Peppard ;  and  lord  Mountgarret,  who  was  represented  as 
so  extremely  dangerous,  and  so  active  a  conspiiator,  was  '•  of  the  age 
of  fourscore  years,  bed-ridden,  and  in  a  state  of  dotage  :"^^^  mostad- 
mirable  quaiities  for  a  conspirator! 

Jinonymous  letters  dropped  in  the  streets  or  sent  to  gentlemen'^ s  houses, 

to  excite  alarm. 

A  potent  instrument  in  the  handsof  the  profligate  statesmen  whose 
grand  object  was  to  keep  tlie  public  mind  in  a  constant  state  of  ex- 
citement,  was  the  dropping  of  anonymous  letters  in  the  streets,t  or 
directing  them  to  gentlemen's  houses,  containing  developments  of 
plots  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Protestants.  The  bigoted,  who  de- 
tested  the  Roman  Catholics  on  account  of  their  religion — the  san- 

took  no  notice  of  theml  The  priest,  who  discovered  tlie  plot  first,  ran 
avvay,  and  was  no  more  heard  of."''-^ 

*■*  January  6th,  1681.  Resolved,  by  the  lords  spiritual  andtempo- 
ral  in  parliament  assembled,  that  they  do  declare,  that  they  are  fully 
satisfied,  that  there  now  is,  and  for  divers  years  last  past  hath  been, 
a  horrid  and  treasonable  plot  contrived  and  carried  on  by  those  of  the 
popish  religion  in  Ireland,  for  massacreing  the  English,  and  subvert- 
ing  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  ancient  established  government 
of  that  kingdom;  to  which  their  lordships  desire  the  concurrence  of 
this  house."^3o 

t "  It  had  been  a  common  artifice,  just  after  the  king^s  restoraiion, 
TO  DROP  SUCH  LETTERS  IN  THE  STREETS  AND  HIGH- 
WAYS,  IN  ORDER  TO  RENDER  THE  IRISH  ODIOUS."^'^^ 

"  The  more  violent  attempted  to  drive  the  duke  of  Ormond  from 
his  course  of  moderate  measures,  by  alarming  him  with  fears  of  as- 
sassination.  Letters  were  dropped  in  Dublin,  intimating  a  design  of 
this  naturey  and  several  pretended  to  give  an  account  of  what  they 
hcard  or  suspecfed  of  this  design.^^^^'-^ 

*•  There  was  dropped  in  the  streets  a  declaration  of  the  Catholics 

«?^3  Leland,  IV.  185.        627ibid.        «sibid.        «29MemoJrs  of  Ireland,  15. 
•^^oidem,  25.  <^3i  Carte,  II.  239.  W2  idem,  481. 
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ffuinary  who  thirsted  for  their  blood — the  ambitieus  who  lovedto  fish 
in  troubled  waters — and  the  rapacious  who  wished  for  forfeitures,  all 
united  in  this  detestable  system  of  pretending  ph)ts  and  conspi- 
racies,  to  countenance  such  measures  of  violence  as  might  drive  the 
Irish  into  rebellion.* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1688, 
after  the  revolution  in  Eno;]and.  An  anonymous  letter,  addressed 
to  lord  Mount-Alexander,t  dated  Dec.  3,  1688,  announced  that  on 
the  following  Sunday  there  was  to  be  a  g;eneral  massacre  of  all  the 
Protestants  throughout  the  kingdom.  Copies  of  this  letter  were  mul- 
tiplied  and  spread  over  the  kingdom,  and  excited  as  great  an  alarm  as 
if  an  army  of  Goths  and  Vandals  had  landed  and  were  actually  de- 
vastating  the  country.     Tliousands  of  persons  fled  the  kingdom.i^ 


of  Ireland,  franied  upon  presumption  that  the  design  had  been  effect- 
ed,  and  to  the  like  purpose  as  is  before  remembered."^"^ 

*  "  The  peace  and  quiet  in  Ireland  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  party,  whose  designs  could  not  be  advan- 
taged  by  any  thing  so  much  as  by  an  insurrection  there;  of  which 
the  experience  of  their  predecessors  in  1641,  whose  steps  and  mea- 
sure  they  copied,  was  an  undoubted  evidence."^^* 

t "  .^  letter  addressed  by  an  unknownperson  to  lord  Mount-Alexan- 
der,  in  the  county  of  Down,  warned  him  of  a  general  viassacre  in- 
tended  by  the  Irish.  The  style  was  mean  and  vulgar;  nor  was  the 
information  on  that  account  less  plausible.  It  wascontidentand  cir- 
cumstantial ;  and  pointed  out  Sunday,  the  ninth  day  of  December,  as 
the-jjrecise  time  when  this  bloody  design  ivas  to  be  executed^  without 
distinction  of  seoc,  age,  or  condition,  The  like  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed  to  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  northern  province  :  and  whe- 
ther  these  letters  were  the  contrivance  of  artifice,  or  the  eftect  of  cre- 
dulity,  their  influence  was  wonderfuV^^^^ 

J"  Their  just  and  terrible  apprehensions  were  increased  by  a  let- 
ter,  dated  the  third  of  December,  1688,  sent  to  the  earl  ot  Mount- 
Alexander,  intimatino;  a  design  of  destroying  the  Protestants  on  the 
Sunday  foUowing.  This  letter  was  spread  over  the  kingdom  ;  and 
one  cannot  conceive  the  horrible  fright  it  put  them  all  into,  The  con- 
tents  of  it  were  as  follow  : 

"  Ji  copy  of  the  Letter  dispersed  about  the  Massacre,  said  to  be  desigU' 
on  the  9th  of  JJecember,  1688. 

Decemb.  3,  1688. 
"  Good  my  lord, 

"  I  have  written  to  let  you  know,  that  all  our  Irishmen  through 
Ireland  are  sworn,  that  on  the  9th  day  of  this  month,  being  Sunday 
iiext,  they  are  tofall  on,  to  kill  and  murther  man,  wife,  and  child, 
and  to  spare  none  ;  and  I  desire  your  lordship  to  take  care  of  your- 
self,  ancl  all  others  that  are  adjucfged  by  our  men  to  be  heads;  for 
whoever  of  them  can  kill  any  of  you,  is  to  have  a  captain's  place.  So 
my  desire  to  your  honour  is  to  look  to  yourself,  and  to  give  other 
noblemen  warning,  and  go  not  out  at  night  or  day  without  a  good  guard 
with  you ;  and  let  no  Irishman  come  near  you,  whatever  he  be.  This 

633  Whitelock,  47.  ^  Carte,  II.  494,  635  Leland,  IV.  229. 
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One  serious  reflection  here  forces  itself  on  the  mind.  How  awful 
and  deplorable  must  have  been  the  situation  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  forming  the  g;reat  mass  of  the  nation,  when  their  happi- 
ness,  their  security,  nay,  their  liberties  and  their  lives,  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  any  miscreant  that  could  fabricate  such  letters  as  that  sent 
to  !ord  Mount-Alexander,  which,  accordino;  to  the  account  of  the 
virulent  vvriter  of  the  ^*  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  present  time,"  set  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  flame!  And  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  I  repeat,  that  every  such  letter,  every  rumour  of  a 
conspiracy,  was  intended  to  introduce,  and  did  produce,  some  act  to 
violate  the  rights,  or  depredate  on  the  property,  of  those  persecuted 
religionists. 

is  all  from  him,  who  is  your  friend  and  fiither's  friend,  and  will  be, 
though  I  dare  not  be  known  as  yet,  for  fear  of  my  life. 

"  Direct  this  with  care  and  haste 
"  To  my  lord  Mount-Alexander. 

"  His  lordship  sent  this  letter  to  Dublin,  with  several  copies  of  it; 
and  copiesof  it  werealso  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Itarrived 
at  DubHn  on  Fridav,  and  THE  DAY  OF  SLAUGHTER  WAS  TO 
BE  T  VVO  DAYS  AFTER;  the  terror  of  which  was  so  great  amongst 
the  English,  that  about  three  thoiisand  souls  got  aicay  on  the  Satiir- 
day.  There  happened  to  be  a  great  many  sliips  in  the  harbour  at  tliat 
time,  and  they  were  all  so  cramraed,  thsit  the  passengers  icere  indan- 
ger  of  heing  stifledy^^^ 

«« Memoirs,  87. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Tlie  insurrection  in  1641.  TVas  there  a  general  conspiracy  of  ihe 
Ivish  Catholics,  in  that  year  to  murder  the  Protestants  ?  O^Conally. 
Falpable  perjury.  Analysis  qf  the  legend. 

**  A  perjur'd  wretch,  whom  falsehood  clothes, 
Ev'n  Hke  a  garment — 
"Who  in  the  day's  broad  searching  eye, 
Makes  Godbcar  wilness  to  a  lie." — Churclull. 

THE  declsion  of  this  question  is  attended  vvith  far  niore  difficulty 
than  any  of  those  hitherto  presented  to  the  view  of  the  reader.  The 
nature  of  the  case  does  not  admit  of  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as  I 
have  been  hitherto  enabled  to  produce,  and  which,  I  flatter  myself, 
has  been  found  irresistible. 

The  tale  of  this  conspiracy  has  been  so  universally  credited  ; 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  possessors  of  confiscatcd  property  in  Ireland 
have  been  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  interested  in  affording  it 
support  and  countenance;  so  much  art  and  talent  have  been,  during 
that  time,  employed  in  giving  it  an  air  of  phausibility;  thereis  so  much 
difficulty  in  proving  a  negative  in  any  case,  more  particularly  in  the 
present  one,  which  is  naturally,  and  has  been  moreover  artfully,  in- 
volved  in  mystery  ;  aud  it  is  so  extremely  arduous  an  undertaking  to 
operate  upon  the  public  mind,  when  imbued  with  inveterate  preju- 
dices,  that  the  task  is  truly  Herculean,  and  I  should  have  abandoned 
it  as  impracticable,  but  that  the  narrative  itself  is  replete  with  so  many 
incredible  and  incongruous  circumstances,  as  to  carry  strongintcrnal 
evidence  of  fraud. 

In  order  to  give  the  story  fair  play,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject,  with  all  the  evidence  before  him,  I 
shall  give  the  whole  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  as  it  stands 
in  Temple's  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  the  authority  almost  solely 
relied  on  by  all  the  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject.  Some  sligh.t 
extracts  are  added  from  Borlace,  containing  a  few  additional  parti- 
culars. 

To  simplify  the  examination,  the  narrative  is  divided  into  short 
sentences,  each  containing  perfect  sense,  to  oblige  the  reader  to  pause 
and  reflect,  as  he  proceeds. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  being  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
the  work,  tlie  reader's  cahnand  candid  consideration  of  it,  isearnest- 
ly  invoked.  It  is  hoped  that,  laying  aside  all  preconceived  opinions 
on  the  subject,  he  will  revolve  it  in  his  mind,  as  if  it  were  vvholly 
new,  and  he  had  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  form  a  decision 
on  it. 

There  are  unfortunately,  too  many  to  whom  a  compliance  with  this 
request  is  impossible :  and  indeed  a  large  proportion  of  mankind  can 
never  command  independencc  of  mind  enough  even  to  examine  evi- 
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dence  that  militates  with  their  early,  and,  of  course,  inveterate,  pre- 
judices;  far  less  ever  to  abandon  those  prejudices.  There  are,  there- 
fore,  thousands  who  would  as  soon  doubtany  ofthedemonstrationsof 
Euclid,  or  the  existence  of  the  solar  system,  as  the  existence  of  the 
universality  of  the  plot  of  "  tlie  execrahle  rebellion  of  1641." 

To  this  contracted  class  I  do  not  address  myself:  with  them  I 
have  no  fellowship:  "  Even  though  one  were  to  rise  from  the  dead," 
his  testimony  would  not  convince  them.  Let  them  hug  the  chains  of 
their  bigoted  prejudices.  Tlie  appeal  is  to  that  respectable  descrip- 
tion  of  readers,  whose  minds,  open  to  conviction,  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  yield  to  the  force  of  evidence,  how  strongly  soever  it  may 
militate  against  opinions  which  have  "  grown  with  their  growth." 
The  favourable  decision  of  one  such  reader,  with  a  clear  head  and 
sound  heart,  would  outweigh  the  disapprobation  of  a  whole  army  of 
the  slaves  of  prejudice. 

Extracts  from  Temple^s  History  ofthe  Irish  Rehellion.* 

1.  "  Sir  William  Cole,  upon  the  very  first  apprehensions  of  some- 
thing  that  he  conceived  to  be  hatching  among  the  Irish,  did  write  a 
letter  to  the  lords  justices  and  council,  dated  the  llth  of  October, 
1641. 

2.  "  Wherein  he  gave  them  notice  of  the  great  resort  made  to  sir 
Phelim  0'Neal,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  as  also  to  the  house  of  the 
lord  Macguire,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  tliat  by  several  sus- 
pected  persons,  fit  instrumetits  for  mischief ; 

3.  "  As  also  that  the  said  lord  Macguire  had  of  late  made  several 
journies  into  the  Pale  and  nfher  places,  and  had  spent  his  time  muck 

in  writing  letters  and  sending  despatches  ahroad, 

4.  "  ^Hiese  letters  were  received  by  the  lords  justices  and  council ; 

5.  "  And  they,  in  answer  to  them,  required  him  to  be  very  vigilant 
and  industrious  to  find  out  what  should  be  the  occasion  of  these  seve- 
ral  meetings,  and  speedily  to  advertise  them  thereof,  or  of  any  other 
particular  that  he  conceived  might  tend  to  the  public  service  of  the 
state."''^' 

6.  "  They  [the  lords  justices]  had  not  any  certain  notice  of  the 
general  conspiracy  of  the  Irish,  until  the  22d  of  October,  in  the  very 
evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  surprise  of  the  castle  and 
city  of  Dublin. 

7.  "  The  conspirators  being,  many  of  them,  arrived  within  the  city, 
and  having  that  day  met  at  the  Lion  tavern,  in  Copper  alley,  and 
there  turning  the  drawer  out  of  the  room,  ordered  their  aftairs  to- 
gether,  drunk  healths  upon  their  knees  to  the  happy  success  of  the  * 
next  morning^s  work. 

8.  "  Owen  0'Conally,  a  gentleman  ofa  mere  Irishfamily,  but  one 
that  had  long  lived  among  the  English,  and  been  trained  up  in  the 

*  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  these  extracts  are  taken  verbatim 
from  the  origlnal  work  ;  and,  unless  where  otherwise  distinctly  marked  by  a 
dash,  thus »       ,  form  an  unbroken  consecutive  series. 
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true  Protestant  religion,  came  unto  the  lord  justice  Parsons,  about 

NINE  o'CLOCK  THAT  EVENING  !  ! 

9.  "  And  niade  him  a  broken  relation  of  a  great  conspiracj  for  the 
seizing  upon  his  majesty's  castle  of  Dublin. 

10.  "  He  gave  him  the  names  of  some  of  the  chief  conspirators  J  as- 
sured  him  that  thej  were  come  up  expresslj  to  the  tovvn  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  that  next  morning  thej  would  undoubtedlj  attempt, 
and  surelj  effect  it,  if  their  design  were  not  speedilj  prevented  ; 

11.  "  And  thathe  had  understood  all  this  from  Hugh  Mac-Mahon, 
one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  who  was  then  in  town,  and  came  up 
but  the  very  same  afternoon,  for  the  execution  of  the  plot ; 

12.  "  And  with  whom  iudeed  he  had  been  drinking  somewhat  libe- 
rally  ;  and  as  the  truth  is,  did  then  make  such  a  broken  relation  of  a 
matter  that  seemed  so  incredible  in  itself,  as  that  his  lordship  gave 
very  little  belicfto  it  atfirst! .'  ! 

13.  "  In  regard  ii  camefrom  an  obscure  person,  and  one,  as  he  con- 
ceived,  somewhat  disternpcred  at  that  time. 

14.  *'  But  howsoever,  A\e  lord  Parsons  gave  him  order  to  go  again 
to  Mac-Mahon!!!  and  get  out  of  him  as  much  certainty  of  the  plot! ! ! 
with  as  manj  particular  circumstances,  as  he  could!!!  straitlj 
charging  him  to  return  back  unto  him  the  same  eveiiing!!! 

15.  "  And  in  the  mean  time,  having  bj  strict  commands  given  to 
the  constable  of  the  castle,  taken  order  to  have  the  gates  thereof  well 
guarded,  as  also  with  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  the  city  to  have  strong 
watches  set  upon  all  parts  of  the  same,  and  to  make  staj  of  all 
strangers, 

16.  "  He  went  privately  !!  about  i^n.  of  the  clock  that  night,  to  the 
lord  Borlace's  house  withoiitthe  town,  and  thereacquainted  him  with 
what  he  understood  from  0'Conallj.* 

17.  "  Thej  sent  for  such  of  the  council  as  thej  knew  then  to  be  in 
the  town,* 

*  Although  I  shall  analjse  this  precious  narrative  at  length,  before 
this  chapter  is  closed,  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  reader's  at- 
tention  to  these  two  paragraphs,  16  and  17,  as  thej  alone  would  be 
sufficient  with  impartial  men,  to  discredit  the  whoie  piot.  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Parsons,  being  inthe  city  o/Dublin,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  is 
informed  of  a  plot  to  explode  in  thirteen  hours. — Tnstead  of  at  once 
seizing  the  conspirators,  he  scnds  a  drunken  man,  whose  absence 
must  have  excited  suspicion,  to  make  further  discoveries — and  at  tcn 
o'clock,  he  goes  '*  privately^^  to  lord  Borlace's  house  "  out  of  town'^'' 
— and  then  sends  for  such  of  the  council  as  he  knew  to  be  then  "  in 
town,^^  Was  there  ever  a  more  Munchausen  tale  .•^  It  is  hardlj 
calculated  to  impose  on  an  idiot.  How  far  out  of  town  sir  John's 
house  was,  cannot  be  ascertained — suppose  onlj  a  mile.  Thcn 
he  walked  a  mile — the  messenger  another — and  such  of  tiie  coun- 
cil  as  were  fonnd,  had  to  walk  a  third  mile,  and  for  what  .^  To 
be  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  from  the  means  of 
appljing  a  remedj  to  the  impending  evils,  as  to  give  everj  opportu- 
lutj  to  the  conspirators  toinsure  their  success!  Here  vvas  a  most  per- 
nicious  delaj,  when  everj  moment  was  invaluable ! !  Had  there  been 
anj  realitj  in  the  plot,  sir  William  vvould  have  remained  "t«  town^^ 
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I  18.  "  But  there  came  only  unto  them  that  night  sir  Thomas  Roth- 
eram  and  sir  Robert  Meredith,  chancellor  of  fhe  exchequer :  with 
these  they  fell  into  considtation  what  wasfitto  hedone!!!!  attending 
the  return  of  0'Conally. 

19.  "And  finding  that  he  staid  somewhat  longer  than  the  time 
prefixed,  they  sent  out  in  search  after  him  ; 

20.  "  And  found  him  seized  on  by  the  watch,  and  so  he  had  beeii 
carried  away  to  prison,  and  the  discovery  that  night  disappointed, 

21.  '*  Had  not  one  of  the  lord  Parsons's  servants,  expressly  sent, 
amongst  others,  to  walk  the  streets,  and  attend  the  motion  of  the  said 
O^Conally,  come  in,  and  rescued  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  lord 
Borlace's  house. 

22.  "  0'ConalIv  havino-  somewhat  recovered  himself  from  his  dis- 
temper,  occasioned  partly,  as  he  said  himself,  by  the  horror  of  the 
plot  revealed  to  him,  partly  by  his  too  liberal  drinking  with  Mac- 
Mahon,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  get  away  from  him,  (he  begin- 
ning  much  to  suspect  and  fear  his  discovery  of  the  plot,) 

23.  "  Confirmed  what  he  had  formerly  related,  and  added  these 
further  particulars  set  down  in  his  examination,  as  followeth  :^'^^ 

The  Examination  of  Owen  O^Conally,  gentleman,  taken  before  us, 
whose  names  ensue,  October  22,  1641. 
"  Who  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  saith  : 

24.  "  That  he  being  at  Monimore/m  the  county  of  Londonderry,  on 
Tiiesday  last !  he  received  a  letter  from  colonel  Hugh  Oge  Mac-Ma- 
hon,  desiring  him  to  come  to  Conaught,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
and  to  be  with  him  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  last ! 

25.  "  Whereupon  he,  this  examinate,  came  to  Conaught  on  Wed- 
nesday  night  last ; 

26.  '*  And  finding  the  said  Hugh  come  to  Dublin,  followed  him 
hither ; 

27.  '*  He  came  hither  about  sia?  of  the  clock  this  evening! 

28.  "  And  forthvvith  went  to  the  lodging  of  the  said  Hugh,  to  the 
house  near  the  Boat,  in  Oxmantown  ; 

29.  "  And  there  he  found  the  said  Hugh,  and  came  with  the  said 
Hugh  into  the  toivn,  near  the  Pillory,  to  tne  lodging  of  the  lord  Mac- 
guire; 

30.  "  Where  they  found  not  tlie  lord  within;  and  there  they  drank 
a  cup  of  beer; 

31.  "  And  then  went  back  again  to  the  said  Hugh  his  lodging;* 

32.  "  He  saith,  that  at  the  lord  Macguire  his  lodging,the  said  Hugh 
told  him  that  tliere  were  and  would  be  this  night  great  numbers  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Irish  Papists,  from  all  the  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  in  this  town; 

33.  "  Who  with  himself  had  determined  to  take  the  castle  of  Dub- 

— collected  all  of  the  council  there  at  the  time — sent  a  messenger  "  out 
of  toicn''^  for  sir  John  Borlace — and  then  collected  the  whole  body  at 
their  posts,  where  they  ought  to  be  on  such  an  eajergency. 
*  Here  again  is  a  dodging  "  into  toivn^^  and  "  out  of  townP 
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lin,  and  posscss  themselves  of  all  his  inajesty's  ammunition  there, 
to-morrow  inornirigy  being  Saturday ; 

34.  "  And  that  they  intended  first  to  batter  the  chimnies  of  the  said 
tovvn:  and  if  the  city  would  not  yield,  then  to  batter  down  the 
houses ; 

35.  "  And  so  to  cut  offall  the  Protestants  that  would  not  join  with 
them ! 

36.  "He  further  saith,  that  the  said  Hugh  then  told  him,  that  the 
Irish  had  prepared  men  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  destroy  all  the 
English  inhnbiting  there,  to-morrow  morning  by  ten  ofthe  clockH 

37.  "  And  that  in  all  the  sea-ports,  and  other  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
all  the  protestants  should  be  killed  this  nightl!  and  that  all  the  posts 
that  could  be,  could  not  prevent  it ; 

38.  "  And  further  saith,  that  he  moved  the  said  Hugh  to  forbear 
cxecuting  of  that  business,  and  to  discover  it  to  the  state,  for  the  sav- 
ing  of  his  own  estate ; 

39.  "  Who  said  he  could  not  help  it;  but  said,  that  they  did  owe 
their  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  would  pay  him  all  his  rights:  but  that 
they  did  this  for  the  tyrannical  goverment  was  over  them,andto  imi- 
tate  Scotland,  who  got  a  privilege  by  that  course  ; 

40.  "  And  he  further  saith,  that  when  he  was  with  the  said  Hugh, 
in  his  lodo-ing;  the  second  time,  the  said  Hugh  swore,  that  he  should 
not  go  out  01  his  lodging  that  night;  but  told  him  that  he  should  go 
with  him  the  next  morning  to  the  castle;  and  said,if  this  matter  were 
discovered,  some  body  should  die  for  it: 

40i.  "  Whereupon  this  examinate  feigned  some  necessity  for  his 
easement;  went  down  outof  the  chamber;  and  left  his  sword  in  pawn: 
and  the  said  Hugh  sent  his  man  down  with  him;  and  when  this  exa- 
minate  came  down  into  the  yard,  and  finding  an  opportunity,  he,  this 
examinate,  leapt  over  a  wall  and  two  pales!!!  and  so  came  to  the  lord 
justice  Parsons. 

"October22,  1641. 

WlLLIAM  PaRSONS, 

Thomas  Rotheram, 

ROBERT  MeREDITH. 
OWEN  0'CONALLY."6*0 

41.  "  How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  other  lord  justice  attested  not 
the  examination,  fit  being  took  in  his  house,  hepresent,)  hath  begot 
8ome  doubts,  evidencing  how  (since)  counsels  swered  into  cabals.'"*^*^ 

42.  ^'  Ilereupon  Ihe  lords  took  present  order  to  have  a  watch  pri- 
vately  set  upon  the  lodging  of  Mac-Mahon,  as  also  upon  the  tord 
Macguire ! ! ! !  !* 

43.  "  And  so  they  sat  up  all  that  night  in  consultation! !  !  having 
far  stronger  presumptions  upon  this  latter  examination  taken  than 
any  ways  at  first  they  could  entertain. 

*  Thc  lords  justices  have  information  of  a  plot  to  explode  in  afevv 
hours,  whereby  they  are  to  be  murdered,  and  as  a  precautionary  mea- 
sure,  "  set  a  watch  privately  upon  (he  lodgings^^  of  the  chief  conspi- 
rators  !  I 
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44.  "  The  lords  justices,  upon  a  further  consideration,  there  being 
come  unto  them  early  nejct  vwmingl  several  othersof  the  privy  coun- 
cil,  sent  before  day^  and  seized  upon  Mac-Mahon,  then  with  his  ser- 
vant  in  his  own  lodging, 

45.  "  They  at  first  made  some  little  resistance  with  their  drawn 
swords;  but  findfns:  themselves  over  mastered.  prescntly  yielded. 

46.  "  And  so  they  were  brou»ht  before  the  lords  justicesandcoun- 
cil,  still  sitting^  at  the  lord  Borlace's  house.* 

47.  "  Where,  upon  examination,  he  did  without  much  difficultv 
confess  the  plot,  resolutely  telling  them,  that  on  that  very  day,  ali 
theforts  and  strong  places  in  Ireland^  ivould  be  talcen  !  ! 

48.  "  That  he,  with  the  lord  Maco;uire,  Huu;h  Birn,  captain  Brian 
0'Neil,  and  several  other  Irish  gentlemen,  were  come  up  expressly  to 
surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin. 

49.  "  That  twenty  rnen  out  ofeach  county  in  the  kingdom  !!  !  were 
to  be  here  to  join  with  them.t  " 

50.  "  That  all  the  lords  and  gentlevien  in  the  kingdom,  that  wei^e 
papists,  were  engaged  in  this  plot! ! ! 

51.  "  That  v.hat  was  that  day  to  be  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  was  so  far  advanced  by  that  time,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
the  wit  of  man  to  prevent  it ! 

52.  "  And  withal  told  them,  that  it  was  true  they  had  him  in  their 
power,  and  might  use  him  how  they  pleassd,  but  he  was  sure  he 
should  be  revenged."^** 

53.  Extract  from  "  The  lords  chief  justices'  letter  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant,  October  25th,  1641,  sent  by  Owen  0'Conally,  the  first  disco- 
verer.J 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship, 

54.  "  On  Fridav,  the  22d  of  this  month,  after  nine  o*cIocJc  at  nishty 
this  bearer,  Owen  0'Conally,  SERVANT  TO  SIR  JOHN  CLOT- 
WORTHY,  KNIGHT,  came  to  me,  the  lord  justice  Parsons,  to  my 
house, 

55.  "  And  in  great  secresie  (as  indeed  the  cause  did  require,)  dis- 
covered  unto  me  a  most  wicked  and  damnable  conspiracy,  plotted, 

*  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  council  was  sitting  all  night  "  at 
lord  Borlace^s  hoiise,^^  "  out  of  townJ^  so  as  to  leave  the  conspi- 
rators  free  scope  to  carry  their  projects  into  execution  "  in  townP 
Was  ever  an  imposture  so  absurdly  compacted  ? 

t  There  are  thirty-two  counties  in  Ireland,  some  of  them  one  him- 
dred  andfifty  mitesfvom  Duhlin — and  twenty  men  were  to  be  march- 
edfrom  each  county,  to  execute  a  plot  requiring  the  utmost  secrecy ! ! 
An  admirable  scheme  ! 

:j:  Thus  it  appears  that  the  lords  justices  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  write,  tlie  lord  lieutenant  then  in  London,  till  Monday  the  25th,  re- 
specting  a  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  "  all  the  Protestants  in 
Iryiand  that  would  not  join  it,"  which  was  to  have  exploded  un  the 
22d  ! 
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contrived,  and  intended  to  be  also  acted  by  some  evil-affected  Irish 
Papists  here. 

56.  "  The  plot  was  on  the  then  next  morning,  Saturday,  the  23d 
of  October,  being  St.  Ignatius's  day,  abotd  nine  uf  the  clock!  to  sur- 
prize  his  majestj's  castle  of  Dublin,  his  majesty's  chief  strength  of 
this  kingdom  ;  wherein  also  is  the  principal  magazine  of  his  majesty's 
arms  and  munition. 

57.  "  And  it  was  agreed,  it  seems  among  them,  that  at  the  same 
honr,  all  other  his  majesty^sforts  and  magazines  of  arms  and  muni- 
tion  in  this  kingdom!  !  should  be  surprized  by  others  of  those  con- 
spirators : 

58."  And  further,  thatall  the  Protestants  and  English  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  that  would  not  join  with  them,  should  be  cut  oflf!  I 
and  so  those  Papists  should  thenbecomepossessedof  the  government 
and  kingdom  at  the  same  instant. 

59.  "  As  soon  as  T  had  that  intelligence,  I  then  immediately  re- 
paired  to  the  lord  justice  Borlace  ;  and  thereupon  ive  instantly  as- 
sembled  the  council. 

60.  "  And  having  sate  all  that  night !  !  !  also  all  the  next  day,  the 
23d  of  October,  in  regard  of  the  short  time  left  us  for  the  consulta- 
tion  of  so  great  and  weighty  a  matter,  although  it  was  not  possible 
for  us,  upon  so  few  hours'  warning,  to  prevent  those  other  greut  mis- 
chiefs  which  were  to  be  acted,  even  at  the  same  hour  and  at  so  great 
a  distance,  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;* 

61.  "  Yet  such  was  our  industry  therein,  having  caiised  the  castle 
to  be  that  night  strengthened  with  armed  men,  and  the  city  guarded, 
as  the  wicked  councils  of  those  evil  persons,  by  the  great  nierc}'  of 
God  to  us,  became  defeated,  so  as  they  were  not  able  to  act  thatpart 
of  their  treachery,  which  indeed  was  principal. 

62.  "  And  which,  if  they  could  have  elfected,  woukl  have  rendered 
the  rest  of  their  purposes  the  more  easy. 

63.  "  Having  so  secured  the  castle,  we  forthvvith  laid  about  forthe 
apprehension  of  as  many  of  the  oftenders  as  we  could,  many  of 
them  having  come  to  this  city  but  that  night,  intending,  it  seems,  the 
next  morning,  to  act  their  parts  in  those  treacherous  and  bloody 
crimes. 

64.  "  The  first  man  apprehended  was  one  Hugh  Mac-Mahon,  Esq. 
(grandson  to  the  traitor  Tyrone,)  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan,  who,  with  others,  was  taken  that  marning;  \\i 
Dublin,  having,  at  the  time  of  their  apprehension,  oftered  a  little  re- 
sistance  with  their  swords  drawn;  but  finding  those  we  employed 
against  them  more  in  number,  and  better  armed,  yielded. 

65.  "  He,  upon  examination  before  us,  at  first  denied  all ;  but  in  the 
end,  when  he  saw  we  laid  it  home  to  him,  he  confessed  enough  tode- 
stroy  himself,  and  impeach  some  others,  as  by  acopy  of  his  examina- 
tion  herewith  sent,  may  appear  to  your  lordship. 

66.  "  We  then  committed  him  until  we  might  have  further  time  to 
cxamine  him  again,  our  time  being  become  more  needful  to  be  em- 

*  "  Which  were  to  be  acted,  even  at  the  same  hour,  in  all  other, 
parts  of  the  kingdom" — but  which  were  not  acted,  nor  attempted. 
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ployed  in  action  for  seciiring  this  place,  than  examining.  This  Mac- 
Manon  had  been  abroad,  and  served  the  kiug  of  Spain  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel. 

67.  "  Upon  conference  with  him  and  others!! !  and  callingto  mind 
a  letter  we  received  the  week  before  from  sir  William  Cole!!!  a  copy 
vvhereof  we  send  your  lordship  here  inclosed,  we  gathered,  that  the 
lm'd  Macguire  was  to  be  an  actor  in  surprizing  the  castle  of  Dub- 
linUm* 

68.  "  Wherefore  we  held  it  necessarj  to  secure  him  immediately, 
thereby  also  to  startle  and  deter  the  rest,  when  they  found  him  laid 

Extracts  from  Borlace^s  "  History  of  the  Execrable  Irish  Rebel- 

lion,*^ 

69.  "  In  the  interim,  the  lord  Parsons,  (being  touched  with  the  re- 
lation,)  repaired,  about  ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  to  the  lord  Borlace, 
at  Chichester  house,  without  the  town  ; 

70.  "  And  disclosed  to  him  what  0'Conall  j  had  imparted  ;  which 
made  so  sensible  an  impression  on  his  colleague,  as,  (the  discoverer 
being  let  go,)  he  grew  infinitely  concerned  thereat,  having  none  to 
punish,  if  the  story  should  prove  false,  or  means  to  iearn  more,  were 
it  true. 

71.  "  In  the  disturbance  of  which  perplexity,  Owen  0'ConalIy 
comes,  (or,  as  otJiers  write,  was  brought,)  where  the  lords  justice» 
were  then  met;  sensible  that  his  discovery  was  not  thoroughly  be- 
lieved,  professing  that  whatever  he  had  acquainted  the  lord  Parsons 
with,  (touching  the  conspiracy,)  was  true: 

72.  "  And  could  he  but  repose  himself,  (the  effects  of  drink  being 
still  upon  him,J  he  should  discover  more. 

73.  "  Whereuiion  he  had  the  conveniency  of  a  bed,^^^**  *?,• 

74.  "  In  the  interim,  the  lords  justices  summoned  as  many  of  the 
council  as  they  could  give  notice  to,  to  their  assistance  that  night  at 
Chichester  house. 

75.  "  Sir  Thomas  Rotheram,  and  sir  Robert  Meredith,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  came  immediately  to  them. 

76.  "  They  then  with  all  diligence  secured  the  gates  of  the  city.f    /*» 
with  sucli  as  they  could  most  contide  in,  and  strengthened  the  war-  •j,« 
ders  of  the  castle,  (which  were  a  few  inconsiderable  nien.)  with  their 
foot  guard,|  usually  attending  their  persons,  charging  the  mayor  and 

— — ^^^9e®®^i^®Se®^H^^— — 

*  After  Imving  set  a  guard  on  his  house  the  preceding  night,  they 
required  all  this  variety  of  information,  to  "  gather  that  the  lord  MaC' 
qiiire  ivas  to  be  an  actor  in  snrprising  the  castle  of  JDublinP^ 

t"  They  secured  the  gates  of  the  city."]  Tliat  is  to  say,  the  con- 
spirators  were  "  in  the  town*'' — and  they  "  out  of  town''^ — they  there- 
fore  must  have  shut  themselves  out. 

\  "  The  footguard."]  Thus  the  safety  of  the  city  was  confided, 
at  a  time  of  such  imminent  danger,  to  "  the  ivarders-^ "  afew  incou' 

««  Temple,  27.  w*  Borlace,  20. 
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his  brethren  to  be  watchful  of  all  persons  that  should  walk  the  streets 
thatnight.'!!^*^ 

77.  "  Hugh  Oge  Mac-Mahon,  Esq.  grandson  by  his  mother  to  the 
traitor  Tir-Ovven,  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  who  had  served  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  king  of 
Spain's  quarters,  was,  after  some  little  resistance,  apprehended  before 
day  in  his  own  lodgings,  over  the  water,  near  the  Inns,  and  brought 
to  Chichester  house ; 

78.  "  VVhere,  upon  examination,  he  did,  without  much  difficulty, 
confess  the  plot,  resolutelj  telling  them,  That  on  that  very  day, 
fit  was  now  aboutfive  in  the  morning,  the  2'3d  of  Oct.  1641  !I!Jt\\'At 
all  the  forts  and  strong  places  in  Ireland  wouldbe  taken,"  &c.  &,c.'^*® 

79.  "  Before  Mac-Mahon  was  apprehended,  0'Conally,  having  on 
his  repose  recovered  himself,  had  his  examination  taken,  in  these 
words  :"^*^  [as  before.] 

^inah/sis  of  the  foregoing  legend. 

I.  A  Roman  Catholic  colonel  is  engaged  in  a  plot,  the  object  of 
which  is  "  to  massacre  all  the  Protestants  in  the  kingdom,'^^  "  except 
those  who  would  join"  in  murdering  their  brethren. 

II.  This  colonel,  in  wantof  a  confederate,  sends  about  fifty  miles 
to  0'Conally,  a  Protestant,  to  reveal  to  him  this  project. 

III.  0'Conally,  who,  in  order  to  attach  importance  to  his  testimony, 
in  some  of  the  statements  is  styled  "  a  gentleman,^^  is,  in  fact  and  m 
truth,  merely  a  servant  to  sir  John  Clotworthy,  one  of  the  most  en- 
venomed  enemies  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and,  of  course,  a  very  suit- 
able  person  to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  secret,  and  very  worthy  to  be 

4jf»sent  for  to  a  place  distant  fi£^i  miles. 

IV.  0'Conally  receives  a  letter  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  October, 
at  v/hat  hour  is  not  known, — say  nine  o'clock ;  and,  wholly  ignorant 
ofthe  nature  ofthe  affair  which  leads  to  the  invitation,  makes  all  his 
preparations  at  once,  and  commences  his  journey,  we  will  suppose, 
about  noon  the  same  day. 

V.  He  arrives,  on  Wednesday  night,the  20th,at  Conaught,  after  a 
/^»  journey  of  about&fty  miles:  and  be  it  observed,  en  passant,  that  a 
/|t  jonrney  of  Mij  miles,  at  that  period,  was  ncarly  as  arduous  an  under- 

taking,  and  required  almost  as  much  prcparation,  as  a  journey  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  at  present. 

VI.  Colonel  Mac-Mahon,  whose  invitation  had  given  0'Conally  the 
option  of  coming  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  so  far  broke  his  en- 
gagement,  that  he  had  started,  on  Wednesday,  for  Dublin,  previous  to 
0'Conally's  arrivul,  which  took  place  on  the  night  of  that  day. 

siderable  men,^^  and  "  the  footguard'^  of  the  lords  justices,  "  imtally 
attending  their  persons,^^  which  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  been 
more  than  ten  or  a  do^en  at  most ! 

64«  Borlace,  20.  «46  ibid,  w  rma. 
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VII.  0'Conally,  nothing  discouraged  by  the  breach  of  engagement 
on  the  part  of  the  colonel,  follows  him  to  Dublin. 

VIII.  He  arrives  in  that  citj  on  the  memorable  Fridaj,  the  22d  of 
October,  "  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening"  one  hour  aftfr  sunset. 

IX.  Conaught,  in  Monaghan,  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  map.  I 
wiii  therefore  suppose  it  to  have  been  in  the  centre  of  the  county. 

X.  Monimore,  by  Pinkerton's  map,  is  about  forty  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  centre  of  the  County  of  Monaf.^han — and  this  centre  is 
about  sixty  miles  also  in  a  direct  line  from  Dublin.  The  whole  dis- 
tance  must  by  the  usual  circuitows  windings  of  the  road,  have  beeii 
at  the  verij  least  one  hundred  and  ten  miles, 

XI.  The  climate  of  Ireland  is  very  moist.  Rains  are  generally 
abundant,  particularly  in  autumn.  Of  course,  the  roads  at  thatseason 
were  very  probably  miry,  and  difficult  to  traveL 

XII.  It  thus  appears,  that  0'Conally  has  performed  a  journey  of 
about  forty-five  miles  in  a  day  and  a  half ;  that  is,  from  mid-day  oii 
Tuesday,  to  Wednesday  night;  and  a  hundred  and  ten  in  threft 
days  and  a  half,  at  a  season  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  rose  about 
SEVEN,  AND  SET  ABOUT  FivE ! !  and  this  exploit  was  accomplished  at 
a  time  when  there  were  no  diligences,  post-coaches,  post-chaises,  or 
steam-boats,  to  ensure  expedition ;  and  when,  moreover,  the  roads 
were  in  all  probability  in  very  bad  order. 

XIII.  Nothing  discouraged  by  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  of  a  hun- 
dred  and  ten  miles,  nor  by  his  previous  disappointment,  nor  by  the 
darkness  of  the  eveningj  he  commences  a  search  for  the  lodgings  of 
an  entire  stranger  who  had  arrived  that  evening!  Wonderful  to  tell, 
and  impossible  to  be  believed,  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded,  and  to 
have  found  out  the  stranger's  lodgings !  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  on  this  night  the  moon  was  invisible,*  a  circumstance  admira- 
bly  calculated  to  aid  his  researches ! 

XIV.  Although  the  colonel  was  engaged  in  a  plot  to  explode  next 
day,  at  ten  o^clock,  Jl.  M.  0'ConalIy  finds  him  alone,  between  si.v  and 
seveni  o^clock  on  Friday  evening,  in  the  suburbs.  He  appears  to 
have  seen  none  of  his  brother  conspirators  before  nine,  at  which  time 
0'Conally  left  him. 

XV.  The  colonel  takes  him  to  the  lodgings  of  a  brother  conspira- 
tor  "  into  town^^^  at  the  distance,  probably,  of  a  mile  or  two. 

XVI.  This  conspirator  not  being  at  home,  the  colonel,  after  hav- 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  the   Vice-Provost  of  the   University  of 

Fennsylvania. 
"  Dear  Sir,  January  6,  1819. 

"  I  find  that  it  was  J^ew  Moon,  at  Dublin,  at  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  24th  of  October,  1641,  0.  S.  Consequently  the 
moon  must  have  been  invisible  on  the  vvhole  night  of  the  22d-23d  of 
that  month. 

^'  Yours  &c 
"  Mr.  M.  Carey.  "  R.M.  PATTERSON." 

t  It  must  have  required  some  time  to  find  out  Mac-Mahon's  lodg- 
ings. 
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ing:  taken  a  drink  of  beer  with  his  new  friend,  freely  communicates 
"  that  there  were  and  would  be,  this  night,  great  numbers  of  noble- 
men  and  gentiemen  of  the  Irish,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom," 
whose  object  was  "  to  cut  offatl  tlie  Protestanis  that  would  not  join 
themy^*^ 

XVII.  And  they  then  went  backto  "  thesaid  Hugh  his  lodgings,^^ 
in  the  suburbs,  "  near  Oxmantown,"  where  O^Conally  drank  till  he 
was  drunk. 

XVIII.  0'Conally  notwithstanding  this  untoward  circumstance, 
and  that  he  was,  two  hours  afterwards,  unable  to  relate  a  consistent 
story,  was  alert  enough  "  to  leap  over  a  wally  and  afterwards  over 
"  tivo  pales,^^ 

XIX.  Notwithstanding  his  disordered  state,  he  was  able  to  find  his 
way  to  sir  William  Parsons,  into  the  town,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated  the  whole  aifair. 

XX.  Here  let  us  observe  that  this  very  sir  William  had  received 
information  of  a  plot,  several  days  before,  from  sir  William  Cole, 
''^  upon  the  very  Jirst  apprehension  of  something  he  conceived  to  be 
hatching  among  the  Irish.^^^*^ 

XXI.  And  further,  that  this  lord  justice  had  written  to  sir  William 
Cole,  "  to  be  very  vigilant  in  inquiring  into  the  occasion  of  those 
meetings  ;"^^'^  whereby  it  appears  that  he  had  suspicions  of  a  conspi- 
racy. 

XXII.  Notwithstanding  this  information,  sir  William  Parsons, 
who  was  jealous  of  some  plot  "  hatching  among  the  Irish;"  who,  of 
course,  ought  to  be  on  the  qui  vive,  and  to  take  alarm  on  the  slight- 
cst  intimation  of  any  scheme  of  that  kind ;  when  he  received  this 
"  broken  relation  of  a  matter  so  incredible  in  itself^  gave  very  little 
bdief  to  it  at  first^  in  regard  it  came  from  an  obscure  person,  and 
one,  as  he  conceived,  somewhat  distempered  at  that  time."^^* 

XXIII.  "  His  lordship,"  with  most  wonderful  sagacity,  "  hearing 
this  broken  relation"  of  a  plot,  to  explode  in  about  twelve  or  thir- 
teen  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  throats  of  all  the  Protes- 
tants,  sends  the  informer! !  between  nine  and  ten  at  night! !  with 
"  order  to  go  again  to  Mac-Mahon,  and  get  out  of  him  as  much  cer- 
tainty  of  the  plot  as  he  could!  I  !"^^^ 

XXIV.  This  informer  who  "  had  been  drinking  somewhat  liberal- 
ly^^ — and  was  "  someivhat  distempered  at  the  /ime"  was  a  most  ad- 
mirable  spy  to  make  further  discoveries,  and  "  to  get  out  of  Mac- 
Mahon  as  much  certainty  of  the  plot,  with  as  many  particular  cir- 
cumstances  as  he  could  ! ! !  His  fitness  for  this  employinent  at  such 
a  critical  moment,  was  further  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  on 
his  return  he  was  so  far  intoxicated,  "  the  effects  ofdrink  being  still 
upon  him''^  that  he  could  not  give  in  his  testimony,  till  he  slept  him- 
self  sober  ! !  !  Therefore,  the  "  conveniency  of  a  bed"  being  afforded 
him,  "  on  his  repose,  having  recovered  himself,  he  had  his  examina- 
tion  taken." 

XXV.  Aftcr  sending  0'Conally  to  Mac-Mahon's  lodgings,  with 
strict  orders  "  to  return  back  unto  him  the  same  eveninff,"  sir  Wil- 
liam  went  "  privately,  at  about  ten  of  the  clock  that  night,  to  lord 

648T€mple,  20.        «^sidem,  18.        «^o  ibid.        65i  ibid.        es^idem,  19, 
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Borlace's  house,  without  the  town,"^^^  whereas  0'Conally  was  di- 
rected  to  come  to  hiin  at  his  house  "  in  the  town." 

XXVI.  "  They  sent  for  such  of  the  council  as  they  knew  then  to 
be  in  the  town,"  to  lord  Borlase's  house,  "  without  the  town."°^* 

XXVII.  There  they  fell  into  deep  consultation  "  what  was  fit  to  be 
done,  attending  the  return  of  0'Conally."^^^ 

XXVIII.  They  then  sent  in  search  of  him,  and  found  that  he  had 
been  taken  by  the  watch,  and  rescued  by  the  servants  of  sir  WiUiam 
Parsons,  "  who  had  been  sent,  amongst  others,  to  walk  the  streets, 
and  attend  his  motion.'"^^'* 

XXIX.  "  Sensible  that  his  discovery  was  not  thoroughly  believed, 
he  professed  that  whateverhe  had  acquainted  the  lord  Parsons  with, 
was  true;  and  could  he  but  repose  himself,  {the  effects  of  drink  be- 
ing  still  tipon  him,)  he  should  discover  more."^^'' 

XXX.  "  Wlierewpon,  he  had  the  conveniency  of  a  6ec?."^^^ 

XXXI.  "  Having,  (on  his  repose,)  recovered  himself^  he  gave  in 
his  deposition. 

XXXII.  This  is  dated  the  22d,  and  of  course  muet  have  been 
made  before  twelve  o'cIock. 

XXXIII.  This  deposition  gave  a  fuU  detail  of  a  most  murderous 
plot,  whereby  "  all  the  Protesiants  and  English^  throughout  the 
ivhole  kingdom,  were  to  be  cut  off  the  next  movningy 

XXXIV.  Possessed  of  this  deposition,  which  required  the  most  de- 
cisive  measures  of  precaution,  it  becomes  a  serious  question,  what 
did  the  lords  justices  do  ?  On  this  point  the  whole  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion  might  be  rested :  and  indeed  the  investigation  of  any  other  might 
be  whoUy  omitted.  The  answer  is,  "  Theytook  present  order  to  have 
a  ivatch  privately  set  upon  the  lodgings  of  Mac-J^Iahon,  as  also  upon 
the  lord  Macguire  J  ! .'" 

XXXV.  In  a  plain,  simple  case,  in  which  a  school-boy  of  tenyears 
old  could  have  at  once  pointed  out  the  course  to  be  pursued,  they 
spend  no  less  than  j^re  precious  hoiirs,  "  in  consultation^''^  and  in  de- 
vising  ways  and  means  for  the  public  safety,  notwithstanding  that 
thesword,  not  of  Damocles,  but  of  Mac-Mahon,  and  hisbloody-mind- 
ed  associates,  hung  over  them.  "  They  sat  up  all  that  night  in  con- 
sultation,"  "  having  far  stronger  presumptions,*  upon  the  latter  exa- 
mination  taken,  than  any  ways  at  first  they  could  entertain."^^^ 

XXXVI.  The  result  of  their  long  and  painful  consultation,  from 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  till  five  in  the  morning,  was,  that  at  that  late 
hour,  they  at  length  adopted  the  resolution  of  apprehending  Mac- 
Mahon!!!!!! 

XXXVII.  The  lords  justices  had  received  the  names  of  some  of 
the  principal  conspirators  from  0'Conally,  and,  among  the  rest,  of 

*  0'Conally  swore  positively  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  "  to  mur- 
der  all  the  Protestants  that  would  not  join"  with  tlie  conspirators. 
Yet  the  justices  from  this  unequivocal  testimony  only  derived  ''pre- 
sumptions^^  of  their  danger ! 

«53  Temple,  19.        «Mibid.        f^sibid.  «^cibid.        «^'' Borlace,  20. 

^'Ibifh  «59Temple,  21. 
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lord  Macguire;  had  "  privately  set  a  ivatch,  on  Friday  night."  at  his 

lodginjjs  ;  they  must  of  course  have  known  that  he  was  equally  impli- 

cated  with  Mac-Malion,  and  equally  demanded  the  exercise  of  their 

vigilant^c  :  and  yet  they  did  not  think  of  arresting  him,  untii  after  the 

seizure  of  the  latter,  and  "  a  conference  with  him  and  others,  and 

calling  to  mind  a  letter  received  the  iveek  before  from  sir  William 

Cohn^  they  "  gathered"  that  he  "  was  to  be  an  actor  in  surprising 
thecastleof  Dublin!"e6o 

XXXVIII.  Owen  0'Conally  swears,  that  "  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom,  all  the  English  inhabiting  there,"  are  to  be  "  destroyed  to-mor- 
roiv  morning;^^  but,  in  the  ver}''  next  sentence,  he  swears, "  that  all  the 
Protestants,  in  all  the  seaports,  and  other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  should 
be  killed  this  night.-''  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how, after  they  were 
''  all  killed^^  on  Friday  night,  they  could  be  "  all  destroyed'^^  on  Sa- 
turday  morning. 

XXXIX.  O^Conally^s  depositition  states,  that  the  massacre  is  to 
begin  at  "  ten  o'clock  on  the  23d;"  to  be  general  "  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom;"  that  all  the  English  inhabitants  are  to  be  cutoff;  and  that 
'^  all  the  posts  that  could  be,  could  not  prevent  it."  As  this  is  the  cardi- 
nal  point  in  the  affair,  on  which  the  whole  turns,  if  it  can  be  proved 
to  be  so  unequivocally  false  and  groundless,  as  to  beutterly  destitute  of 
even  the  shadow  of  truth,  then  is  the  entire  story  a  fabrication,  and 
CConally  a  perjurer. 

XL.  That  this  explosion  did  not  take  place;  and  that,  of  course, 
there  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  general  conspiracy,  there  is  su- 
perabundant  testiinony,  as  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  paragraphs, 

XLI.  I  will  first  premise,  that,  as  the  arrest  of  Mac-Mahon  and 
ISIacguire,  in  consequence  of  thepretended  discovery  of  thesham  plot, 
took  place  on  the  23d  of  October,  at  five  o^clock  in  the  morning,  iust 
five  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  commencing  the  massacre,  that 
clrcumstance  could  not  have  prevented  an  explosion  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  exccpt  in  a  very  small  portion  of  Ihe  circumja- 
cent  country. 

XLII.  Yet  on  ISIonday,  the  25th  of  October,  the  lords  justices  wrote 
an  elaborate  and  detailed  accountofthe  proceedingsof  theinsurgents 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  with  a  prolix  statement  of  various  outrages, 
iiot  only  without  the  least  hint  or  surmise,  but  even  with  an  utter  ex- 
clusion  of  every  idea,  of  murder  or  shedding  of  blood.* 

XLIII.  And  further,  I  invoke  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the 
reader  to  this  all-important  fact — Notwithstanding  the  pretended  ge- 
nerality  of  the  plot,  the  lords  justices,  by  public  proclamation,  on  the 
29th  of  October,  declared  that  the  insurrection  was  confined  to  "  the 
mere  old  Irish  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  others  who  adhered  to 
them."'5<5i 

XLIV.  These  two  strong  facts  prove  that  such  parts  of  0'Conally's 
deposition  as  relate  to  the  i;eneral  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the 
plot  to  "  cut  off*  all  the  Protestants  throughout  the  kingdom,"  are 

*  See  siipra  pp.  58  and  59,  wlicrc  the  exprcss  words  of  the  proclamatioDS 
here  refcrred  to  are  quoted. 

ecoTemple,  23.  <'G»  Temple,  34. 
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whoUy  false,  and  that  he  of  course  was  an  abandoned  perjurer ;  and 
would  decide  the  question  on  these  vital  points,  beyond  appeal  or 
controversj.  But  much  stronfjjer  evidence  remains  behind,  derived 
from  Temple,  Borlace,  Carte,  Leland,  and  Warner,  to  which  I  now 
invite  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

XLV.  Munster  contimied  tranquilfor  si.r  tf^e/cs,  although,accord- 
ing  to  the  testimonj  of  Warner,  it  contained  but  one  troop  of  horse:* 
and  of  course,  when  defended  by  such  an  insignificant  force,  had  there 
been  any  reality  in  the  plot,  the  Irish  could  and  w  ould  have  totally 
overwhelmed  their  oppressors.f 

XLVL  Connaught  was  in  the  same  state  for  six  weeks,principally 
owing  to  the  influence  of  lord  Clanrickarde,  a  Romau  Catholic.t 

— -«^^oe®®i®®®«e8<^ 

*  "  In  the  province  of  Munster,  of  wliich  sir  William  St.  Leger  was 
lord  president,  the  English  wer^  very  numerous,  and  ready  to  assenible 
inabody  to  preservethepeaceand  safety  ofthe  country.  But  they  were 
utterly  destitute  of  arms;  and  all  the  solicitations  made  by  sir  Wil- 
liam,  which  were  strong  and  numerous,  couhl  not  persuade  the  lords 
justices  and  council  to  spare  him  any.  He  was  a  brave  old  soldier,  of 
great  experience  and  activity;  and  did  every  thing  that  it  was  possi- 
ble  for  a  man  to  do  witli  one  troop  ofhorse,  ivhicli  was  all  his  guard 
for  the  whole  province^  a  guard  scarcely  sufficient  to  repress  the  in- 
solence  of  robbers,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  much  less  in  a  time 
of  such  general  spoil  and  disturbance.  But,  with  the  ass^stance  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentry  of  the  province,  it  continued  qidet  for  above  six 
weeks!!!  Indeed,  no  man  of  quality,  or  gentleman  of  Engiish  blood, 
either  Papist  or  Protestant,  had  as  yet  joined  the  rebels.'"^*'^ 

t  There  is  a  discrepancy  between  Temple  and  Borlace  as  to  the 
time  when  the  insurrection  commenced  in  Munster ;  the  former  stating 
it  "  the  beginning,"  and  the  latter  "••  the  midst,"  of  December.  This 
does  not,  however,  affect  the  disproof  of  0'Conally's  deposition,  which, 
in  either  case,  is  notoriously  false. 

"  The  flame  havino;  marched  throug-h  L^lster  and  Leinster,  it  disco- 
\Qrs  its  iiiry,  aboiit  tlie  beginning  of  December,  1641,  in  Munster, 
which  province  till  that  time,  (by  the  moderation  of  the  state,)  had 
stifled  its  rage,  then  expressing  its  consent  with  the  other  provin- 
ces."^^2 

"  The  whole  province  of  Munster,  about  the  viidst  of  this  month  of 
December,  began  to  declare  tliemselves  in  open  rebellion."'^'^^ 

"  In  Munster,  sir  William  St.  Leger,  the  lord  president,  a  soldier 
of  activity  and  experience,  and  possessed  even  with  an  inveteracy 
against  the  Irish,  could  not  obtain  arms  or  soldiers  sufiicient  for  a 
time  of  peace,  much  less /or  a  juncture  of  distraction  and  disorder, 
Yet  the  strength  of  the  English  Protestants,  and  the  loyalty  of  the 

Jrish  gentry,  as  yet  preserved  this  province  from  any  material  disor- 

rfer."««5 

i  "  The  lord  Ranelagh  was  president  of  Connaught :  and  all  that 
province,  except  a  few  pillagers  ia  the  county  of  Sligo,  had,  owing  in 

S62warner,  139.     «J-^Borlace,  49.     664Temple,  155.     ee^  Leland,  III.  158. 
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XLVII.  Leinster  was  likewise  tranquil,  except  some  outrages  of 
srnall  importance,  until  the  beginning  of  December;  as  the  sunimons 
to  the  lords  of  the  Pale  to  come  to  Dublin,  to  consult  on  the  aflfairs 
of  state,  was  dated  the  3d  of  that  month,  at  which  time  there  was  no 
appearance  of  serious  disturbance;  and  the  butchery  at  Santry,  by 
the  sanguinary  and  merciless  ruffian,  sir  Charles  Coote,*  which  was 
obviously  intended  to  provoke,  and  actually  led  to,  the  insurrection  iii 
that  province,  took  place  on  the  7th. 

XLVIII.  x\nd  further,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Warner  andCarte,t 
that  the  insurrection  was /or  about  six  it'<^gA:sconiinedalmost  wholly 
to  the  province  of  L^lster. 

XLIX.  That  the  original  views  of  the  insurgents  did  not  comprehend 
a  general  massacre,  or  even  single  murders,  we  have  further  testi- 
mony,  clear  and  decisive,  derived  even  from  Temple,  as  well  as  War- 

a  great  measure  to  tlie  forward  zeal  and  activitj^  of  lord  Clanrickarde, 
though  a  Roman  Catholic,  till  this  time,  continued  quiet.'"^^^ 

"  The  infection  of  the  pale  having  spread  in  the  remoter  parts, 
ahout  the  middle  of  December,  the  whole  province  of  Connaught  in  a 
manner  revolted,  the  county  of  Galwaj'^,  of  which  lord  Clanrickarde 
was  governor,  excepted.'"^''^ 

"The  peace  and  security  of  Connaught  were  equally  neglected  by 
the  chief  governors,  although  the  English  power  was  inconsiderable  in 
this  province^  and  the  Irish  natives  kept  in  continual  alarm  for  twenty- 
five  years,  by  the  prospect  of  a  general  plantation,  which,  though  sus- 
pended,  had  not  been  formally  relinquished.  Vet  here,too,  the  good 
qffections  qf  the  principal  inhajbitants  stemmed  the  torrent  qf  rebeU 

^•jOjj  JJ668 

*  "  The  town  being  left  at  his  [Sir  Charles  Coote's]  mercy,  to 
which  he  appears  to  be  a  stranger,  he  put  to  death  several  persons, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sexll!  in  revenge  of  the  several  spoils 
committed  on  the  English  in  tliose  parts.^"'-^ 

"  In  revenge  of  their  depredations,  he  [Sir  Charles  Coote]  com- 
tnitted  such  unprovoked,  siich  ruthless,  and  indiscriminate  carnage 
in  the  town,  as  rivalled  the  utmost  extravagancies  of  the  Northerns.'"^^'* 

t  "  Had  the  lords  justices  and  council  acquitted  themselves  like 
men  of  probity  and  understanding,  there  wastime  enough  giventhem 
to  suppress  an  insurrection  whichfor  six  iveeks  was  confined  almost 
to  the  province  of  Ulster^  without  any  chief  that  was  so  considerable 
assir  Phelim  0'Neal."«''i 

"  JVb  one  noblemanof  the  kingdom,  nor  any  estated  gentleman  of 
English  race^  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  or  joined  with  the  rebels  in 
action,  till  the  month  of  December;  for  as  to  those  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Louth,  who  submitted  to  them  before,  being  unable  to  de- 
fend  themselves  or  to  make  resistance,  they  had  not  yet  appeared  in 
action.  The  rebellion  till  then  had  been  carried  on  bi/  the  mere  Irishy 
and  CONFINED  TO  ULSTER,  to  some  few  counties  in  Leinster, 
und  that  of  Leitrim,  in  Connaught^^^'^^ 

ece  Warner,  157.     eeviJem,  158.     ecsLeland,  III.  158.    eeg  Warner,  135. 
^70  Leland,  III.  168.  «^i  Warner,  130.  C72  carte^  1.  243. 
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ner,  and  Leland,  which,  independent  of  all  other  proof,  would  be  suf- 
ficient  to  settle  this  question  for  ever,  and  utterly  overwhelm  0'Con- 
ally's  perjured  legend.* 

L.  Moreover,  if  there  had  been  a  plot  for  a  general  insurrection, 
and  such  a  massacre  as  0'Conallj  swore  to,  there  would  have  been 
evidence  produced  from  some  of  the  conspirators :  but  notwithstand- 
ing  the  lords  justices  had  recourse  to  the  execrable  aid  of  the  rack, 
and  put  Mac-Mahon  and  others  to  the  torture,  there  is  not,  in  the 
examinations  of  the  former,  a  single  word  to  corroborate  the  san- 
guinary  part  of  0'Conally's  deposition.  The  examinations  of  the 
rest  were  never  published. 

LI.  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  Temple,  Borlace,  Carte,  Warner, 
Leland,  Clarendon,  nor,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  Rushworth,  the  ex- 
amination  of  a  single  person  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  which  was  said 
to  have  extended  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  except  those  of 
Mac-Mahon  and  lord  Macguire  ! ! ! !  That  of  tlie  latter  was  not  taken 
till  March,  1642. 

Perhaps  the  preceding  analysis  of  this  miserable  legend  might  su- 
persede  the  necessity  of  adding  any  thing  further  on  the  subject 
But  its  great  importance,  and  a  deep  solicitude  to  dispel  the  thick 
mists  with  which  prejudice  and  fraud  have  overspread  it,  induce  me 
to  place  it  in  a  new  form,  and  bring  it  more  home  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  The  reasons  for  adopting  this  measure,  which  might  other- 
wise  appear  a  work  of  supererogation,  will  probably  so  far  satisfy 
the  reader,  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  an  apology. 

Queries, 

Is  there  a  man  in  the  world  who  can  seriously  believe : 

I.  That  a  Catholic  colonel,  engaged  in  a  plot  to  murderthe  Pro- 
testants,  would  send  forty-five  miles  for  a  Protestant,  servant  to  a 
Protestant  gentleman,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
as  an  accomplice? 

II.  That  a  journey  of  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  could  be  perform- 
ed  in  three  days  and  a  half,  the  sun  rising  about  seven,  and  setting 
about  jive,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  rains,  then  usually 
prevalent,  must  have  rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable ;  and  by 
a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  the  business  which  led  to  the  summons 
he  had  received,  and  who,  of  course,  had  no  temptation  to  make  any 
extraordinary  exertion  ? 

III.  That  a  stranger,  arriving  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city  an  hour  af- 

ter  sun-set,  and  fatigued  with  a  longjourney,  should^without  any  aid 

from  the  moo«,  immediately  commence  a  search  forand  actually  find 

out  the  lodgings  of  another  stranger,  who  had  arrived  a  few  hours 

before  ? 

*  **  It  was  resolved"  by  the  insurgents  "  not  to  kill  any^  but  where 
of  necessity  they  should  be  forced  thereunto  by  opposition.'"*"^ 
See  further  evidence  of  this  all-important  fact  page  56. 

C'3  Temple,  65. 
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IV.  That  sir  William  Parsons,  who  had,  at  nine  in  the  evening, 
received  intelligence  of  a  plot,  to  explode  at  ten  the  next  morning, 
and  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  conspirators,  should  be  so 
misguided,  as  to  send  back  the  drunken  informer,  "  to  get  out  of 
Mac-Mahon  as  much  certainty  of  the  plot  as  he  could,"  instead  of 
immediately  apprehending  the  conspirators? 

V.  That  being  "  in  toivn,'^  he  vvould  have  gone  ''  withoKt  the 
town,^^  and  sent  there  for  such  of  the  council  as  lived  "  in  town,'^ 
when  such  an  awful  explosion  was  likely  to  take  place  ? 

VI.  That  when  the  informer  returned  to  the  lords  justices,  he  would 
be  allowed  to  go  to  bed,  before  taking  his  examinations  ? 

VII.  That  the  lords  justices  would  have  remained  all  niglit,  and 
until  five  o'clock  inthemorning,  at  lord  Rorlace's  house,  withoutthe 
towny  and  closed  the  gates,  thus  shutting  themselves  out  from  the 
defence  of  the  castle. 

VIII.  That  when  0'Conally  had  slept  himself  sober,  and  made  cir- 
cumstantial  deposition  of  such  alarming  particulars,  the  council  would 
have  been  such  idiots  as  to  take  no  other  precaution  than  merely  "  to 
have  a  watch  set  privately  upon  the  lodgings  of  Mac-Mahon,  and  also 
upon  lord  Macguire,"  as  if  they  had  been  plotting  to  rob  orchards  or 
hen-roots,  to  bar  out  a  school-master,  break  lamps  in  a  midnight  fro- 
lic,  or  attack  the  watchmen,  instead  of  plotting  to  seize  the  castle, 
subvert  the  government,  and  cut  the  throats  of  one  or  tvvo  hundred 
thousand  people  ? 

IX.  That  the  privy  council  would  not,  under  such  circumstances, 
have  instantly  apprehended  the  conspirators,  instead  of  "  sitting  all 
night  in  council,"  upon  one  of  the  simplest  points  ever  discussed,  and 
which  could  have  been  decided  in  five  minutes,  as  vvell  as  in  five 
hours,  five  weeks,  or  five  years  ;  on  which  the  mostprompt  and  deci- 
sive  measures  were  imperiously  necessary;  and  at  a  moment  when, 
if  there  vvere  any  truth  in  the  statement  of  0'Conally,  the  salvation 
or  destruction  of  thestate  might  depend  on  a  single  hour? 

X.  That  having  taken  the  precaution,  on  Friday  night,  of 
"setting  a  watch  privately  upon  the  lodgings  of  lord  Macguire," 
thereby  establishing  their  belief  that  he  vvas  an  accomplice  in  the 
plot,  they  would  not  have  arrested  him  at  the  same  time  they  arrested 
Mac-Mahon,  but  waited  "  till  conference  with  the  latter  and  others, 
and  calling  to  mind  sir  William  Cole's  letter,"  vvhich  led  them  to 
"  gather  that  the  lord  Macguire  was  to  be  an  actor  in  surprising  the 
castle  of  Dublin  ?" 

XI.  That  a  conspiracy,  which  vvas  to  explode  throughout  the  vvhole 
kingdom  on  the  23d  of  October,  should  be  arrested  in  Leinster,  Con- 
naught,  and  Munster,  by  the  detection  of  it,  in  Dublin,  a  few  hours 
before  the  appointed  time  ? 

XII.  That  if  it  had  been  intended  to  murder  "all  the  Protestants 
throughout  the  kingdom/^  who  '*  would  not  join  the  conspirators," 
there  would  have  been  no  intelligence  of  a  single  murder  on  the  25th, 
or  that,  on  the  29th,  the  lords  justices  should  explicltly  declare,  that 
the  insurrection  vvas  "  confined  to  the  mere  old  Irish  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  and  others  vvho  had  joined  them  r" 

XIII.  That  though  thc  lords  justices  had  recourse  to  tlie  execrable 
expedicnt  of  putting  Mac-Mahon  and  others  to  the  rack,  they  should 
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not  have  extorted  a  word  from  any  of  them,  to  support  the  charge  of 
murderous  inteiitions,  if  any  conspiracy  had  existed,  for  "  cutting  off 
all  the  Protestants  and  English  throughout  the  kingdom  r" 

XIV.  That  no  examinations  should  have  everbeen  taken  of  any 
other  of  the  conspirators  ? 

XV.  That  if  there  were  a  general  conspiracy,  and  of  course  a 
large  assemblage  of  people  in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the 
castle  on  tlie  23d,  thc  lords  justices  would  not  have  been  able,  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  to  apprehend  morc  than  two  of  the  leaders  and 
a  few  common  servants  ? 

XVI.  That  to  execute  an  enterprize  of  which  the  success  abso- 
lutely  depended  on  promptltude  and  secrecy,  people  would  be  col- 
lected  from  all  the  thirty-two  counties  of  Ireland,  at  various  dis- 
tances,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  scene  of  operations  ? 

XVII.  And  finally,  whether,  the  deposition  of  0'ConaIIy  being  in- 
controvertibly  established  as  false,  and  he  of  course  perjured,  in  the 
two  vital  points, — 

I.  The  universality  of  the  plot,  and 

II.  The  determination  to  massacre  all  who  would  not  join  in  it, 
There  can  be  any  credit  whatever  attachedto  the  remainder  of  his 

testimony?  And  whether  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  the 
whole  was  a  manifest  fraud  and  imposture,  designed  to  provoke  in- 
surrection,  and  lead  to  its  usual  and  inevitable  result, — confiscation? 

Before  the  reader  decides  on  answers  to  these  queries,  it  is  hoped 
he  will  bear  in  mind  the  strong  facts  adduced  in  Chapter  XX.  to  prove 
that  the  seventeenth  century  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
the  age  of  perjury,  forgery,  and  fabricated  plots.  He  will  there  see, 
that  in  London,  the  boasted  courts  of  justice  were  at  that  period, 
mere  slaughter-houses,  where  the  depositions  of  men,  stained  and 
covered  over  with  crimes  of  the  most  atrociousnature,  asthe  leopard 
is  covered  with  spots,  were  received  without  hesitation  in  cases 
where  the  lives  of  innocent  men  were  at  stake,  and  were  finally  im- 
molated.  He  will  likewise  behold  the  horrible  fact,  that  the  testi- 
mony  of  a  man  ivhose perjiiry  icas  detected  in  open  court,  and  there 
confessed  by  himself,  was  afterwards  admitted,  and  was  the  means  of 
consigning  innocent  persons  to  the  ignominious  death  of  the  gallows. 
Let  him  also  bear  in  mind,  that  forged  plots,  supported  by  per- 
jury,  had  been  one  of  the  regular  and  uniform  machines  of  the  go- 
vernment  of  Ireland,  from  the  invasion  to  that  period;  and  steadily 

from  the  restoration  in  1660,  till  the  revolutionin  1688 ;  and  had  pro- 

duced  the  forfeiture  of  millions  of  acres. 

And  further,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  all  the  writers,  Claren- 

don,  Carte,  Warner,  Leland,  Gordon,  &c.  agree,  that  the  grand  ob- 
ject  of  the  lords  justices  was,  in  the  beginning,  to  extend  the  flames 

of  civil  war;  and,  when  the  insurrection  had  by  these  means  become 

general,  to  prevent  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 

ducing  extensive  confiscations. 

With  all  these  strong  facts  taken  into  view,  I  then  invite  a  deci- 

sion;  and  entertain  no  doubt  of  a  favourable  verdict. 
On  this  subject  I  have  no  hcsitation  in  pledging  myself,  that  if 
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any  independent  and  upright  judge  or  lawyer  of  any  court  in  France, 
Germany,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,or  the  United  States,  will  pro- 
nounce  affirmative  answers  to  the  above  queries,  so  as  to  imply  a  be- 
liefin  the  reality  of  the  conspiracy,  as  deposed  to  by  the  "  Protestant 
gentleman,"  alias  "  servant,^^  I  will  chearfully  suppress  this  work, 
and  consent  to  have  it  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
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Flanfor  the  ecctermination  of  all  the  CathoUc  inhahitants  of  Ireland. 

**  O  thou  Almi.^hty  !  awful  and  supreme  ! 

Redress,  revenge  an  injur'd  nation's  wrongs! 

Shovv'r  down  your  curses  on  the  tyrants'  heads. 

Arise  the  judge  !  Display  your  veng^eance  on  them. 

Blast  all  their  black  designs  :  and  let  them  feel 

The  anxious  pains  with  which  the  country  groans." — •JMartin. 

HowEVER  shocking  and  incredible  it  may  appear,  \i  is  established, 
by  the  concurring  testimony  of  Clarendon,  Carte,  Warner,  Leland, 
and  nearlj  all  the  other  writers,  that  the  predominant  partj  in  Eng- 
land  and  Ireland,  cherished,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  bloodthirsty 
and  barbarous  project  of  an  utter  extirpation  of  the  Catholics,  and  the 
establishment  of  new  plantations  throughout  the  kingdom.  To  the 
attainment  of  this  nefarious  object,  all  their  measures  were  invariably 
directed :  nor  did  they  abandon  it  from  its  inhumanity,  but  from  find- 
ing  it  utterly  impracticable. 

"  The  favourite  object  of  the  Irish  governors,  and  the  English  par- 
liament,  was  the  iitter  EXTERMINATION  ofallthe  Catholic  inha- 
bitants  of  Ireland  !  Their  estates  were  already  marked  out  and  al- 
lotted  to  their  conquerors ;  so  that  they  and  their  posterity  were  con- 
signed  to  inevitable  ruin."^''* 

"  It  is  evident  from  their  [the  lords  justices]  last  letter  to  the  lieu- 
te«ant,  that  they  hoped  for  an  EXTIRPATION,  not  of  the  mere 
Irish  only,  but  ofall  the  old  English  families  that  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.^^^"^ 

"  The  parliament  party,  who  had  heaped  so  many  reproaches  and 
calumnies  upon  the  king,  for  liis  clemency  to  the  Irish,  who  had  ground- 
ed  their  own  authority  and  strength  upon  such  foundations  as  were 
inconsistent  with  any  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
even  unth  any  humanity  to  the  Irish  nation,  and  more  especially  to 
those  of  the  old  native  extraction,  the  whole  race  whereof  they  had 
upon  the  matter  sworn  to  EXTIRPATE,  &c.  &c."676 

"  If  it  be  more  needful  to  dispose  of  places  out  of  hand,  and  that 
it  may  stand  with  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  fill  some  of  them  with 
Irish  that  are  Protestants,  and  that  have  not  beenfor  i/igEXTIRPA- 
TION  o/  the  Papist  natlves,  it  will  much  satisfy  both,  and  cannot 
justly  be  excepted  against.'"^"^ 

"  Mr.  Brent  landed  lately  here,  and  hath  brought  with  him  such 
letters  as  have  somewhat  chang^ed  the  face  of  this  government  from 
what  it  was,  when  the  parliament  pamphlets  were  received  as  oracles, 

^*  Leland,  IIT.  192.  675  Warner,  176.  «'6  Clarendon's  I.  115. 

^^  Carte,  III.  226. 
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their  commands  obeyed  as  laws,  and  EXTIRPATION  preached  for 

"Though  extirpation  both  ofnation  and  7'eligion  be  not  named, 

yet  I  conceive  it  is  contrived  almost  in  every  proposition :  and  the 

consideration  thereof  coniirms  me  in  a  fuU  belief  of  the  malicious 

practices  of  the  Cootes  and  Ormsbj^es,  in  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon."'^79 

"  T/ie  ierm  of  EXTIRPATION  is  worn  out  here,  and  the  inten- 
tion  not  acknowledged  to  me  by  the  prime  authors  therein,  with  whom 
I  have  been  plain  after  my  blunt  way.'"^^*' 

"The  reason  of  their  [the  justices]  advice  is  founded  upon  their 
darlUig  scheme  of  an  EXTIRPATION  of  the  old  English  proprie- 
tors,  and  a  general  plantation  of  the  whole  kingdom  with  a  new  co- 
lony  ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  what  they  allege,  to  show  it  to  be 
"  unsafe  for  his  majesty,  and  destructive  to  the  kingdom,  to  grant  the 
petitioners'  request ;  as  being  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  means 
of  raising  a  considerable  revenue  for  his  crown,  of  settling  religion 
and  civility  in  the  kingdom  ;  2ini\  oi  QstdihXi^iXYvng  2i  firm  and  lasting 
peace,  to  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  the  safety  of  his  royal  posterity, 
and  the  comfort  of  all  his  faithful  subjects.'"^^^ 

**  These  difficulties  and  considerations  were  of  little  weight  with  the 
lords  justices ;  who,  having  got  a  tliin  house  of  commons  to  their  mind, 
of  persons  devoted  to  their  interests  and  measures,  resolved  to  improve 
the  opportunity  offered,  and  to  get  such  acts  passed,  as  might  distress 
the  king,  exasperate  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  spread  the  rebellion,  and 
so  promote  their  darling  scheme  of  EXTINGUISHING  the  old  pro- 
prietors,  and  making  a  new  plantation  of  the  kingdom^^^'^^ 

"  Such  considerations  as  these  were  not  agreeable  to  the  views  of 
the  lords  justices,  who  had  set  their  hearts  on  the  EXTIRPATION, 
not  only  of  the  mere  Irish,  hut  likewise  of  alt  the  old  English  fa- 
milies  that  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  making  of  a  new  planta- 
tion  all  over  the  kingdom;  in  which  they  could  not  faii  to  have  a 
principal  share ;  so  all  their  reasonings,  upon  all  occasions,  were  cal- 
culated  and  intended  to  promote  that  their  favourite  scheme."*^"^^ 

"  These  measures  served  their  own  scheme  ofan  EXTIRPATION, 
by  racking  those  gentlemen,  whose  treatment  could  not  fail  of  deter- 
ring  every  body  from  venturing  themselves  into  their  power  for  the 
future."^^* 

"  These  propositions  certainly  came  from  some  of  that  party  of 
men  which  jirst  formed  the  design  of  an  EXTIRPATION  of  the  Ro- 
man  Catholics,  and,  by  publishing  that  design,  made  the  rebellion  so 
general  as  it  proved  at  iast.  They  all  breathed  tlie  same  spirit;  and 
though  EXTIRPATION  both  of  nation  and  religion  was  not  ex- 
pressly  mentioned,  yet  it  seemed  to  be  contrivedeffectually  in  all  the 
propositions.  They  appeared  so  monstrous  and  unreasonable,  that  it 
was  tliouglit  they  couid  proceed  from  nothing  but  an  high  degree  of 
madness  or  malice."^^* 

*'  There  is  too  much  reason  to  tliink,  that,  as  the  lords  justices 
really  wislied  the  rebeiiion  to  spread,  and  more  gentiemen  of  estates 

678  Carte,  III.  170.        «'s  Idem,  311.        eso  idem,  155.       esi  Carte,  I.  391. 
682idem,330.        esaidem,  293.         684  idem,  301.        essidem,  502. 
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to  be  involved  in  it,  that  the  forfeitures  might  be  the  greater, 
and  a  general  plantation  be  carried  on  by  a  new  set  of  English  Pro- 
testantSy  all  over  t/ie  kingdom,  to  the  ruin  and  expulsion  of  all 
the  old  English  and  natives  that  were  Roman  Catholics;  so, 
to  promote  vvhat  thej  wished,  thej  gave  out  speechesupon  occasions, 
insinuating  such  a  desij^n,  and  that  in  a  skort  time  there  would  not  be 
a  Roman  Catholic  left  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  no  smail  confirma- 
tion  of  this  notion,  that  the  carl  of  Ormonde,  in  his  lettersof  January 
27th,  and  February  25th,  1641-2,  to  sir  W.  St.  Leger,  imputes  the 
general  revolt  of  the  nation,  then  far  advanced,  to  tlie  publishing  of 
such  a  design;  and  when  a  person  of  his  great  modesty  and  temper, 
the  most  averse  in  his  nature  to  speakhissentiments  of  whathe  could 
not  but  condemn  in  others,  and  who,  when  obliged  to  do  so,  does  it 
always  in  the  gentlest  expressions,  is  drawn  to  express  such  an  opi- 
nion,  the  case  must  be  very  notorious.  I  do  not  find  that  the  copies 
of  these  letters  are  preserved:  but  the  original  of  sir  W.  St.  Leger's, 
in  answer  to  them,  sufficiently  shows  it  to  be  his  lordship's  opinion ; 
for,  after  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  these  two  letters,  he  useth 
these  words,  7he  undue  promulgation  of  that  severe  determination, 
to  EXTIRPATE  the  Irish  and papacy  out  ofthis  /cingdom,  your  lord' 
ship  rightly  apprehends  to  be  too  unseasonably  published,^^^^^ 

686  Carte,  I.  263. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ilapacious  iiroject  for  conjiscatin^  the  possessions  of  all  tfie  Roman 

Catholics  of  Ireland. 

*'  Insatiate  plunderers — 
Grasp'd  the  beauteous  island's  wide  domains." 

^nonymous. 

Identified  with  the  sanguinary  projectof  "  exterminating^^  the  de- 
voted  Roman  Catholics,  was  that  of  confiscating  the  whole  of  their 
estates  throughout  the  island,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  sworn 
enemies.  The  evidences  adduced  in  support  of  the  exterminating 
scheme,  might  suftice  to  establish  that  of  confiscation.  But  I  wish  to 
*'  make  assurance  doubly  sure,^^  and  shall  therefore  submit  a  docu- 
ment,  which  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the  reader,  that  I  have  not  over- 
rated  the  extravagant  and  rapacious  thirst  that  prevailed  with  the  pre- 
dominant  party  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  the  possessions  of  the 
Irish  Catholics.  The  insurrection  began  in  Ulster,  on  the  23d  of 
October,  1641,  and,  as  already  stated,  did  not  spread  into  the  other 
provinces  for  several  weeks :  nor  was  it  in  any  degree  general, 
till  late  in  Decemher.  Even  at  that  period,  there  were  very  large 
portions  of  the  country,  particularly  in  Connaught  and  Munster, 
which  were  wholly  free  from  rebellion,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  lords  justices  to  goad  them  into  it.  Yet  so  early  as  the  I6th  of 
February,  1642,  (that  is,  about  two  months  after  the  spread  of  tliein- 
surrection,  and  less  than  four  months  from  the  explosion  of  0'Conal- 
ly's  sham  plot,)  a  company  of  adventurers  was  formed  in  London, 
who  calculated  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  ivhole  island,  except  what 
belonged  io  the  Protestants.  This  extravagant  project  is  fortunately 
recorded,  at  fuU  length,  in  the  Journals  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons.  These  adventurers  presented  an  address  to  Parliament,  stat- 
ing,  that  when  "  the  work  of  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Ireland"  was 
"  finished,"  there  would  be  "  of  confiscated  lands,  sijch  as  go  under  the 
name  of  profitable  lands'^  no  less  than  "  TEN  MILLIONS  OF 
ACRES  ! !"  They  proposed  to  raise  money  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  those  lands. 

According  to  sir  William  Petty's  calculation,  there  were  but  two- 
Ihirds  of  the  surface  of  Ireland,  which  were  called  "profiiable  lands  ;'* 
the  remaining  third  consisting  of  "highways,  loughs,  impassable 
bogs,  rocks,  shrubs,  and  coarse  land."^^''  As  the  wnole  contents  of 
Ireland  are  only  about  nineteen  millions  of  acres,  it  is  clear,  thatno- 
thing  short  of  a  general  extirpation  of  the  natives,  and  as  general  a 
confiscation  of  their  estates,  was  contemplated  ;  for,  deducting  thc 
"  unprofitable  lands,"  and  the  possessions  of  the  Protestants,  there 

6S7petty,  1. 
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would  not  remain  above  ten  millions  of  acres.*  This  measure  was 
adopted  from  principles  of  Machiavelian  policy,  to  drive  the  Catho- 
lics  to  desperation,  by  shutting  the  door  against  all  hopes  of  retreat. 
Tyrants  and  conquerors,  leading  devastating  armies  in  their  train, 
have  often  grasped  at  millions  of  acres :  but,  throughout  the  wide 
range  of  the  history  of  private  spoil,  there  is  no  parallel  case,  except, 
perhaps,  in  Hindostan,  during  the  last  hundred  years.  Ten  miliions 
of  acres  to  be  forfeited  !  VVhat  an  appalling  idea  this  inspires  of  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  victims,  and  the  inhumanitj  of  those  who  oflfer- 
ed  them  up  as  holocausts  on  the  altars  of  rapine  and  bigotry  ! 

The  English  parliament  readily  acquiesced  in  the  proposal;  and 
immediately  passed  an  act,t  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  etfect. 

*  "  February  1,  1641-2. 
Proposition  made  hy  divers  gentlemen,  citizens^  and  others,  for  the 
speedy  and  effectual  reducing  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
Ist.  They  do  compute  that  less  than  a  million  of  money  will  not 
perfect  that  work. 

2nd.  They  do  conceive,  that  the  work  being  finished,  there  will  be 
in  that  kingdom,  of  confiscated  lands,  such  as  go  under  the  name  of 
profitable  lands,  ten  millions  of  acres,  English  measure  ! ! ! 

3d.  That  two  millions  and  a  half  of  those  acres,  to  be  equally  taken 
out  of  the  four  provinces,  will  sufficiently  satisfy  those  that  shall  ad- 
vance  this  million  of  money. 

4th.  That  the  tvvo  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  may  be  divided 
amongst  them  after  this  proportion,  viz. 

For  each  adventure  of  200/.  athousand  acres  in  Ulster. 

300/.  a  thousand  acres  in  Connaught. 
450/.  a  thousand  acres  in  Munster. 
600/.  a  thousand  acres  in  Leinster, 
AU  English  measure, 
Consisting  of  meadow,  arable  and   profitable  pasture  :  the  bogs, 
icoods,  and  barren  moimtains,  being  cast  in,  over  and  above. 

These  two  million  and  a  half  of  acres  to  be  holden  in  free  and 
coramon  socage  of  the  king,  as  of  his  castle  of  Dublin. 

5th.  That  out  of  these  two  millions  and  a  half  of  acres,  a  constant 
rent  shall  be  reserved  to  the  crown  of  England,  after  this  proportion, 
viz. 

Out  of  each  acre  thereof  in 
Ulster,         -         '         -         '         Id. 
Connaught,  -        -        -        Q^d, 

Munster,     -        -        -        j,        QXd. 
Leinster,     -         -         -         -         3af. 
Whereby  his  majesty's  revenue,  out  of  those  lands,  will  be  much 
improved,  besides  the  advantage  that  he  will  have,  by  the  coming  to 
his  hands  of  all  other  the  lands  of  the  rebels  and  their  personal  es- 
tates,  without  any  charge  to  his  majesty."^*^ 

t  "  Whereas,  divers  worthy  and  well  affected  persons,  perceiving 
that  many  millions  of  acres  of  the  rebels'  lands  of  that  kingdom,  which 
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But,  as  they  probably  felt  ashamed  torecognize  the  extravagant  grasp 
at  "ten  millions  of  acres,"  they  made  a  slightvariation  inthe  phrase- 
ology,  and  substituted  "  many  millions." 

"The  commons  of  England  had  very  early  petitionedthat  theking 
would  not  alienate  any  of  the  escheated  lands,  that  might  accrue  to 
the  crovvn  from  the  rebellion  in  Ireland:  and  they  had  lately  proceed- 
ed  in  a  scheme  for  raising  money  from  the  lands  thus  expected  to  es- 
cheat.  A  bill  was  framed  for  repaying  those  who  should  advance 
certain  sums,  for  suppressing  of  the  rebels,  (as  was  pretended,)  by 
vesting  them  with  proportional  estates  in  Ireland,  on  terms  highly 
advantageous  to  a  new  English  plantation.  It  evidently  tended  to  ex- 
asperate  the  malcontents,  and  to  make  all  accommodation  desperate: 
but  it  was  not  on  this  account  less  acceptable  to  the  popular  lead- 
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go  under  the  name  of  profitable  lands,  will  be  confiscate  and  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  that  in  that  case  two  millions  and  a  half  of  those 
acres,  to  be  equally  taken  out  of  the  four  provinces  of  that  kingdom, 
may  be  allotted  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  persons  as  shall  disburse 
any  sums  of  money,  for  the  reducing  of  the  rebels  there,  which  vvould 
effectually  accomplish  the  same,  have  made  these  propositions  ensu- 
ing,"  &c.  &c.  as  before.^^o 
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JSTefarious  views  and  operations  of  the  lords  justices  to  drive  the 
Irish  to  desperation,  and  to  e.vtend  the  insurrection  throughout  the 
whole  kingdoni.  Munster,  St.  Leger^s  murderous  and  ferocious 
career.  Connaught.  Clanrickarde.  *Bdjournment  of  parliament. 
Rack  and  martial  law.  Insidious  and  nugatory  proclamation  of 
pardon.  Suhmissions  rejected.  Religious  persecution.  Hypocrisy 
of  cloaking  the  sanguinary  proceedings  of  the  lords  justices  ivith  a 
pretence  of  supporting  religion  and  propagating  the  gospel, 

"  Remember  him,  the  villain,  righteous  heaven, 
In  thy  great  day  of  vengeance  !   Blaat  the  traitor 
Aiid  his  pernicious  counsels^  tvhOffor  -wealthy 
For po-w^r,  the  pride  of  greatness,  or  revengCf 
Would  keep  his  native  land  in  civil  ivars  ; 
When  murders,  rapes,  and  inassacres  prevail; 
When  churches,  palaces,  aiid  cities  blaze, 
And  desolation  covers  all  the  land." — Roioe. 

HAVING  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  con- 
curring  and  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Clarendon,  Carte,  Leland, 
and  Warner,  that  the  execrable  project  of  extirpating  the  Irish  Ro- 
man  Catholics,  was  long  chenshed  by  the  ruling  party  in  England  and 
Ireland; — and,by  tlie  journals  of  the  English  house  of  commons,  that 
the  confiscation  of  nearly  all  "  the  profitable  lands,"  in  the  kingdom, 
except  those  owned  by  Protestants,  was  unblushingly  submitted  by 
some  of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  England,  to 
the  English  parliament,  and  partly  acted  upon  by  them,  it  now  re- 
mains  to  detail  the  various  measures  adopted  by  the  lords  justices  to 
accomplish  their  nefarious  purposes ;  to  spread  the  flames  of  civil 
war  throu2;hout  the  whole  island  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent 
all  chance  of  the  restoration  of  peace.  These  measures  were  wonder- 
fully  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  could  not  possibly  fail  to  produce 
the  desired  eflfect. 

1.  Their  ofiicers,  particularly  St.  Leger,  had  recourse  to  plunder, 
arson,  and  the  slaughter  of  unoff*ending  inhabitants,  to  goad  the  Ca- 
tholics  into  insurrection. 

2.  They  sacrificed  numbers  of  innocent  people  by  martial  law — 
and  tortured  on  the  rack  sir  John  Read  and  Mr.  Barnwell,  two  gen- 
tlemen  of  undoubted  loyalty,  the  former  of  whom  they  liad  invited 
into  Dublin  to  a  conference ;  and  this  took  place  at  a  time  when  they 
invited  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Pale  to  a  conference  in  that 
city. 

3.  They  banished  the  lords  of  the  pale  out  of  Dublin  on  pain  of  death 
— and  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  northern  rebels,  with  whom  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  intercourse — and  then  had  them  in- 
dicted  and  prosecuted  with  fire  and  sword  for  that  intercourse. 

4.  They  adjourned  the  parliament,  in  order  to  prevent  the  adop- 
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tion  of  measures  to  restore  peace,  which  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  accomplished  had  the  parliament  been  allowed  to  sit. 

5.  VVhen  thej  offered  a  pardon  to  the  insurgents,  it  was  couched 
in  such  terms  and  under  such  restrictions  as  rendered  it  whoily  nu- 
gatory. 

6.  They  refused  to  receive,  and  forbad  their  officers  to  receive  the 
submissions  of  the  insurgents  who  wished  to  lay  down  their  arms — 
and  treated  all  those  who  thus  surrendered  only  as  prisoners  of  war. 

r.  They  terrified  the  Irish  by  the  prospect  of  a  most  rigorous  reli- 
gious  persecution,  and  the  enaction  in  Ireland  of  the  sanguinary 
English  code,  whereby  the  celebration  of  mass  was  rendered  a  capi- 
tal  crime,  and  hearing  it  was  punished  with  severe  penalties  and  im- 
prisonment. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  proof  of  these  several  accusations — 

I. 

"  Their  officers,  particularly  St.  Leger,  had  recourse  to  plunder,  ar- 
son,  and  the  slaughter  of  unoffending  inhabitants,  to  goad  the  Catho- 
lics  into  insurrection." 

Commencement  of  the  insurrection  in  Munster, 
There  is  no  portion  of  the  history  of  the  calamitous  period  em- 
braced  in  the  present  chapter,  which  is  more  clearly  stated,  and 
which  more  fully  establishes  the  nefarious  designs  of  the  government 
and  the  barbarous  system  pursued  by  their  agentstogoad  the  natives 
into  insurrection  than  that  which  embraces  the  proceedings  in  Mun- 
ster.  After  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  it  in  the  text^  I  shall  present  it 
to  the  reader  at  fuU  length  in  the  words  of  Carte,  the  historian  of 
the  duke  of  Ormond. 

Notwithstanding  0'Conally's  deposition,  tranquillity  prevailed  in 
this  province  till  the  last  day  of  December,  as  distinctly  appears 
from  Carte,  infra  page  339.*  Many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  no- 
bility  and  gentry  had  exerted  their  influence  to  prevent  any  disturb- 
ance — and  had  for  that  purpose  loyally  tendered  their  services  tothe 
government.  Lord  Muskery,  a  distinguished  nobleman,  who  belong- 
ed  to  that  denomination,  had  even  offered  to  raise  one  thousand  men, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  arms  at  his  own  expense,  provided,  at  the 
close  of  the  insurrection,he  might  retain  them,  or  be  reimbursed  their 
cost.  This  proposal  would  have  been  accepted,  had  not  the  lords 
justices  been  destitute  of  every  spark  of  honesty.  It  was  reject- 
ed ;  as  it  would,  so  far  as  that  province  was  concerned,  have  de- 
feated  their  project  of  extirpation,  and  a  general  plantation  of  the 
whole  island.  'Fheir  object  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  to  diive  the  Irish 
into  rebellion;  unfortunately  an  opportunity  soon  offered. 

A  rabble  of  disorderly  persons  had  perpetrated  some  robberies  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  among  those  who  were  plundered  was 
the  brother-in-Iaw  of  the  president,  W.  St.  Leger,  a  sanguinary  ruf- 
fian,  who  with  two  troops  of  horse,  made  an  incursion  after  the  rob- 

•  In  the  preceding  pages,  it  appears  to  have  been  stated  by  s.ome  of  the 
writers  thut  the  insurrection  spread  into  Munster,  in  thc  bcginning,  by  others 
in  the  middle  of  December.  It  is  here  satisfactorily  established  thut  it  bcgan 
the  very  last  day  of  that  month. 
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bers,  and  killed  without  mercy  niimbers  of  men  and  woraen,  wholly 
innocent  of  the  depredation.  He  detached  a  captain  Peisley  with  a 
party  of  troops  in  a  diflferent  direction,  who  signalized  himself  bj 
siniilar  murderousexploits.  The  nobility  andgentrj  of  the  province, 
justly  alarmed  at  those  proceedings,  and  dreading  that  thej  would 
provoke  a  general  rising  of  the  people,  waited  on  St.  Leger  to  remon- 
strate  with  him  on  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  this 
course  of  conduct.  He  treated  them  with  rudeness  and  ferocitj — 
and  in  a  violent  passion  told  them  ••  thej  were  all  rebels — that  he 
would  not  trust  one  of  them;  and  that  he  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  hang  the  best  of  them."* 

*  "  It  was  the  middle  of  December,  before  an  j  one  gentleman  in  the 

province  of  Munster  appeared  to  tavour  the  rebellion  ;  many  nf  them 

had  sliown  themselves  zealous  to  oppose  it,  and   had  tenderea  their 

service  for  that  end.  Lord  Muskerrj,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the 

earl  of  Ormonde's,  oftered  to  raise  a  thousand  inen  at  his  own  charge; 

and  if  the  state  could  not  supplj  them  with  arnjs,  he  was  ready  to 

raise  money  by  a  mortgcfge  of  his  estate  to  biiy  them,  if,  when  the  ser- 

vice  was  ended,  he  might  either  keep  the  arms,  or  be   reimbursed 

what  thej  cost  him.     Nor  did  anj  sio;ns  of  uneasiness  or  disaffection 

appear  among  the  gentrj,  till  sir  VV.  St.  Leger  came  to  Clonmell, 

which  was  on  the  iirst  of  that  month,  three  dajs  before  the  action  I 

have  just  now  related.  There  had  been  a  few  dajs  before  some  robbe- 

ries  committed  in  the  countj  of  Tipperarj,  bj  a  rabble  of  the  common 

sort  and  a  parcel  of  idle  voung  fellows  of  the  baronies  of  Eliogartj, 

Killemanna,  Clanwilliam,  and  Middlethyrde,  who,  as  soon  as  they 

had  got  their  prej,  divided  it.  aud  retired  to  their  several  parishes. 

Among  other  English  who  suftered,  a  great  number  of  cows  and  sheep 

were  taken  awaj  from  Mr.  W.  Kingsmill  of  Balljowen,  brother-in- 

law  to  the  lord  president.  Sir  W.  St.  Leger,  upon  notice  thereof,  came 

in  two  or  three  dajs  after  with  two  troops  of  horse  in  great  furj  to 

Balljowen ;  and  being  informed  the  cattle  were  driven  into  Eliogarty 

he  marched  that  waj.  As  he  set  forth,  he  killed  three  persons  atBal- 

Ijowen,  who  were  said  to  have  taken  up  some  mares  of  Mr.  Kings- 

milPs,  and  not  far  oft'at  Grange  he  lciiled  or  hanged  four  innoceni 

labourers  ;  at  Bally  0  Murrin  six  ;  and  at  Bally^arburt  eight ;  and 

burnt  several  houses.     Nor  was  it  without  great  importunitj  and  in- 

tercession,  that  he  spared  the  life  of  xMr.  Morris  Magrath,  (grandson 

to  Milerus  archbishop  of  Cashel,  in  queen  EIizabeth's  time,)  a  civil 

well  bred  gendeman,  it  being  plainlj  proved  that  he  had  no  hand  in 

the  prej;  notwithstanding  whichprooi  he  still  kept  that  gentleman  in 

prison.  From  thence  captain  Peislev  marching  to  Armaile,  killedthere 

seven  or  eight  men  and  ivomen,  whom  hefound  standing  about  in  the 

streets  uear  their  own  doors  inoffensively  ;  and  passing  over  the  river 

Ewjerearljinthemorning,  marchedtoCIonoulta,  wheremeetingPhilip 

Rjan,  the  chief  farmer  of  the  place,  a  ver>'  honest  and  able  man,  not 

at  all  concerned  in  anj  of  the  robberies,  ^oins;  with  his  plough-iron 

in  a  peaceable  manner  to  the  forge,  where  he  used  to  have  it  mended, 

he  without  anj  inquirj  either  gave  orders  for,  or  connived  at  his  be- 

ing  killed,  as  appeared  by  his  cherishing  the  murderer.  From  thence 

44 
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To  the  candid  reader  I  appeal  to  decide  whether  this  outrageous 
and  brutal  conduct  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  thehighestquality 
in  the  kingdom,  without  a  shadow  of  justification,  couldf  have  arisen 
from  anj  other  motive  than  a  determination  to  force  them  into  rebel- 

he  went  to  Goellyn  bridge,  where  he  killed  and  hanged  seven  or  eight 
of  Dr.  Gerald  FenneVs  tenants,  honest  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and 
hurned  several  houses  in  the  town  ;  the  cattle  of  the  country  people, 
which  he  met  in  his  march,  being  all  taken  up  by  him,  and  sent  in 
great  numbers  into  the  county  of  Cork. 

"  The  captain  went  from  thence  to  meet  the  lord  president,  where 
several  of  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country,  being  sur- 
prized  at  these  rash  and  cruel  proceedings,  waited  upon  his  lordship, 
with  their  complaints,  which  were  rejected,  and  the  captain  applaud- 
edfor  whathe  had  done.  Among  these  gentlemen  were  James  But- 
ler  lord  baron  of  Dunboyne,  Thomas  Butler  of  Kilconel,  James  But- 
ler  of  Killveylagher,  Theobald  Butler  of  Armaile,  Richard  Butler  of 
Ballynekill,  Philip  0'Dwyer,  and  divers  others  of  good  quality.  They 
observed  to  the  president,  how  generally  the  people  were  exasperated 
by  those  inconsiderate  cruelties,  running  distractedly  from  house  to 
house :  and  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  gathering  together  in  great 
numbers,  not  knowing  what  they  had  to  trust  to,  and  what  was  likely 
to  be  their  fate;  they  told  him  that  they  waited  upon  his  lordship  to 
be  informed  how  affairs  stood,  and  that  they  coveted  nothing  more 
than  to  serve  his  majesty,  and  preserve  the  peace ;  and  desired  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  qualify  them  for  it  with  authority  and  arms, 
in  which  case  they  would  not  fail  to  suppress  the  rabble,  and  secure 
the  peace  of  the  county. 

"  The  president  did  not  receive  their  representation  and  offer,  in 
the  manner  they  expected ;  but  in  an  hasty  furious  manner  answered 
them,  "  that  they  were  all  rehels  ;  and  he  would  not  trust  one  soul  of 
them  ;  hut  thought  it  more  prudent  to  hang  the  best  ofthem:  and  in 
this  extraordinary  passion  he  continued  all  the  while  these  and  other 
persons  of  quality,  their  neighbours,  were  waiting  upon  him.  This 
made  them  all  withdraw  and  return  to  their  houses,  much  resenting 
this  rudeness  and  severity,  as  well  as  very  uncertain  about  their  own 
safety ;  some  of  them  imagining,  that  this  distrusting  of  their  loyalty, 
and  destroying  of  their  reputations,  was  the  preface  to  a  design  of 
taking  away  their  lives.  From  Clonmell,  sir  W.  St.  Leger  marched 
into  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  his  soldiers  in  the  way,  as  they 
went  and  returned  from  the  rout  of  the  Wexford  rebels,  killed  seve- 
ral  harviless  poor  people^  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  or  in 
the  pLunder  of  the  country ;  which  also  incensed  the  gentlemen  of 
that  county,  and  made  them  prepare  for  standing  on  their  defence. 

"  This  furious  manner  of  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  the  eftect 
of  his  particular  resentment  at  his  brother  KingsmilPs  losses;  for 
Piers  Butler,  viscount  Ikerrin,  having  pursued  some  of  the  Tipperary 
rabble,  who  had  plundered  Brereton,  Gunner,  and  others  of  his  Eng- 
lish  tenants  at  Grugah  and  islands  near  Lismalyn,  and  having  res- 
cued  the  prey,  taken  some  of  the  robbers  prisoners  to  CalIan,brought 
thc  cattle  home  to  his  tenants,  and  at  their  requestj  conveyed  them, 
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lion?  This  alone  can  account  for  it  satisfactorily.  They  could  not 
be  secure  of  their  lives  for  an  hour,  while  they  remained  unarmed 
and  defenceless,  and  while  such  a  ruffian,  uttering  such  threats, 
hadathis  comniand  a  band  of  cut-throats,  ready  to  slaughter  whomso- 

their  families,  goods  and  stock  safe  to  Ballynekill,  when  he  waited 
on  the  president,  after  his  return  from  Waterford,  at  Clonmell,  and 
tendered  his  service  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  the  presi- 
dent  in  great  wratli  called  him  traitor,  and  said  he  might  have  pre- 
served  Mr.  KingsmilFs  cattle  and  goods,  if  he  had  pleased.  Lord 
Ikerrin  brought  witnesses  to  prove,  that  he  was  at  the  very  same  time 
in  pursuit  of  his  own  English  tenants'  cattle;  yet  bir  W.  St.  Leger 
was  in  too  great  an  heat  to  hear,  or  aftbrd  him  any  countenance,  but 
parted  with  him  in  that  passion. 

"  After  the  presidenfs  return  into  the  county  of  Cork,  the  gentry 
of  Tipperary,  considering  the  violence  of  his  proceedings,  and  the 
aptness  of  the  vulgar  sort,  (under  colour  thereof,)  to  plunder  their 
English  neighbours,  laboured  all  they  could  within  their  respective 
districts  and  neighbourhoods  for  a  while  to  correct  their  insolence. 
But  notwithstanding  all  their  care,  the  common  sort  were  so  ad- 
dicted  to  plunder,  that  about  the  6th  of  December,  they  assembled 
about  500  of  them  together,  and  marched  in  a  body  towards  Cashel 
in  order  to  take  the  city  and  pillage  the  English  :  but  several  gentle- 
men  of  quality  in  the  county,  and  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  Cashel,  hearing  of  their  resolutions,  met  them  in  their  march,  and 
by  fair  words  and  sermons,  diverted  them  from  that  wicked  attempt, 
and  prevailed  with  them  to  return,  without  oftering  violence  to  any 
body.  The  country  people,  however,  were  still  in  a  great  ferment, 
and  pretended  that  they  could  not  sleep  safely  in  their  own  liouses, 
whilst  Cashel  was  a  receptacle  for  the  presidenfs  troops  to  come 
thither,  and  from  thence  to  rush  in  among  them  and  destroy  theni. 
Yet  this  broke  oiit  into  no  new  outrage  or  attempt,  till  after  the 
defection  of  the  Pale,  when  Philip  0'Dwyer  of  Dundrum,  (one  of 
the  gentlemen  so  ill  treated  by  the  president  at  Clonmell,)  taking 
advantage  of  this  general  resentment,  gathered  a  bodi/  of  them 
together  on  the  last  day  of  December^  and  marched  to  Cashel,  He 
took  the  place,  and  endeavoured,  (as  is  said,)  to  secure  the  goods 
of  all  the  English  inhabitants  there,  and  put  them  together  into  a  store- 
house  ;  but  whatever  he  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  that  were  with 
him  could  do,  to  prevent  bloodshed,  some  of  the  rabble  that  were 
kinsmen  and  friends  of  Philip  Ryan  and  others  that  had  been  lately 
murdered,  finding  out  some  of  the  English  there,  killed  thirteen  of 
them,  whose  names  are  particularly  mentioned.  But  all  the  rest  of 
the  English  were  saved  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  in  their  houses, 
and  had  the  goods  which  they  confid^d  to  them  safely  restored.  Dr. 
Samuel  Pullen,  chancellor  of  Cashel  and  dean  of  Clonfert,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  was  preserved  by  Fr.  James  Saul,  a  Jesuit.  Seve- 
ral  other  Romish  priests  distinguished  themselves  onthis  occasionby 
their  endeavours  to  save  the  English;  particularly  Fr.  Joseph  Everard 
and  Redmon  English,  both  Franciscan  friars,  who  hid  some  of  them 
in  their  chapel,  and  even  under  the  altar ;  which  was  proved  by  &ome 
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ever  he  pointed  out  as  objects  of  his  vengeance,  and  victims  of  their 
cruelty. 

That  the  dangers  impending  over  the  people  of  the  province,  and 
the  murders,  robberies,  and  other  outrages  perpetrated  by  St.  Leger 
and  Peisley,  rendered  resistance  perfectly  justiiiable,  no  man  of 
sound  mind  will  dare  deny.  Compared  with  these  provocations,  thc 
grievances  of  the  English,  which  led  to  the  revolution  in  1688,  vanish 
into  thin  air;  and  any  man  who  celebrates  and  honours  that  glorious 
event,  and  vituperates  the  rising  of  the  people  of  Munster,  is  grossly 
inconsistent,  and  must  be  either  a  hypocrite,  or  under  the  dominion 
of  invincible  prejudice. 

However  notwithstanding  these  grievous  provocations,and  the  clear 
and  unequivocal  justification  aftorded  by  St.  Leger's  barbarous  con- 
duct,  as  well  as  the  dangers  to  which  the  peopleof  the  province  were 
hourly  exposed,  no  rising  took  place  for  three  weeks.  By  this  time, 
the  lords  and  gentry  of  the  pale  had  been  goaded  into  insurrection, 
by  similar  outrages;  the  sinister  plans  of  the  lords  justices  had 
become  fully  developed;  and  the  alternatives  presented  to  the  vievv  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  appeared  to  be  resistance  or  a  blind  submission 
to  military  execution  at  the  pleasure  of  a  mercenary  soldiery,  headed 
by  such  a  man  as  St  Leger.  About  the  close  of  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber,  a  Mr.  0'Dwyer  collected  a  number  of  the  country  people  in  arms, 
and  attacked  and  took  Cashel,  where  the  Engiish  soldiers  were  re- 
ceived  and  whence  they  had  issued  to  plunder  and  slaughter  the  Irish. 
This  event  occurred  the  latter  end  ofDecember;  and,  according  to 
Carte,  was  the  commencernent  ofthe  insurrection  in  Munster:  and  I 
trust  that  it  vvill  be  admitted  that  St.  Leger  has  the  undivided  claini 
to  the  infamy  of  the  horrors  that  succeeded.  The  only  error  of  the 
people  of  Munster  was  nothaving  taken  arms  early  enough,  and  with 
sufficient  unanimity  to  have  insured  success. 

JVefarious  attempts  to  spread  the  insurrection  generally  in  Connaicght. 

There  was  no  nobleman  in  the  kingdoin,  Protestant  or  Catholic,of 

Tnore  exemplary  fidelity  than  the  earl  of  Clanrickarde.  He  had  aided 

of  those  so  preserved,  at  the  trial  of  the  latter  at  Clonmell  assizes  in 
1652;  upon  which  he  vvas  acquitted,  and  had  a  privilege  granted 
him  of  living  in  the  country ;  the  like  offer  being  made  to  Fr.  Joseph 
Everard.  And  soon  after,  the  English,  whohad  been  thus  preserved, 
were  according  to  their  desire,  safely  conveved  into  the  county  of 
Cork,  by  a  guard  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  Cashel ;  who  acted  with 
so  much  good  faith  in  the  affair,  that  several  of  the  convoy  were 
wounded  in  defending  them  from  the  violence  of  the  rabble,  that 
waylaid  and  attacked  them  upon  the  mountains  in  their  passage. 

"  This  enterprize  of  Cashel  I  have  mentioned  the  first  of  any  in 
Munster,  because  it  was  thejii^t  attempted,  merely  by  thefury  of  the 
populace,  occasioned  by  impolitic  acts  of  cruelty,  exercised  without 
a  just  distinction  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  ;  a  practice  at- 
tended  with  very  unhappy  consequences  in  the  course  of  the  trou- 
bles  of  Ireland."»»! 

«9»  Carte,  I.  264. 
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lord  Ranelagh,  the  president  of  Connaught  in  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  that  province.  They  were  for  a  considerable  time  success- 
ful,  notwithstanding  the  eftbrts  of  the  partizans  of  the  administration 
to  extend  the  flames  of  civil  war  there. 

Lord  Ranelagh,  after  strugjjjlino:  for  a  considerable  timeagainstthe 
difficulties  with  vvhich  he  was  environed,  finally  resigned  his  office — 
and  the  insurrection  spread  through  the  chief  part  of  Connaught. — 
The  earl  of  Clanrickarde,  with  great  exertions  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pense,  succeeded  bj  his  influence,  which  was  transcendentlj  great  in 
the  province,  in  reducing  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Gal waj  to 
submission,*  almost  without  bloodshed — and  had  it  pleased  the  go- 
vernment,  it  would  have  remained  lojal  till  tlie  end  of  the  war.  But 
his  conduct  was  highlj  disapproved  bj  the  lords  justices,t  and  bj  the 
English  parliament,  which  passed  some  strong  resolutions  of  condem- 
nation.  F.  Willoujrhbj,  governor  of  the  fort,  and  lord  Forbes,  com- 
mander  of  a  bodj  of  troops  on  board  some  vessels  stationed  in  the 
baj,  in  obedience  to  the  views  of  the  justices,|  who  wished  to  de- 

*  "  This  submission  was  made  on  the  ISth  of  Maj,  much  to  the  sur- 
prize  of  the  world  and  the  honour  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickarde,  who, 
bj  his  own  strength,  credit,  and  interest,  without  the  least  aid  or 
supplj,  and  almost  without  anj  couutenance  from  the  state,  had 
found  means  to  quell  so  dangerous  an  insurrection,  to  reduce  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  important  towns  in  the  kingdom,  almost  with- 
out  bloodshed,  and  to  perform  a  work  atteiided  with  such  difficulties, 
that  no  botlj  else  could  have  surmounted  them  with  much  greater 
forces."^^^ 

t "  The  lords  justices  would  not  hear  of  an j  cessation  or  treatj  with 
the  rebels :  thej  absolutelj  dlsliked  his  Iordship's  receiving  the  sub- 
mission,  and  granting  his  protection  to  the  town  of  Galwaj;  and  sent 
him  express  orders  to  receive  no  more  submissions  from  any  fersons 
whatever,  but  to  prosecute  tlie  rebels  and  all  their  adherents,  har^ 
hourers  and  relievers  withjire  and  sword.  To  prevent  the  like  sub- 
missions  and  protections  in  other  places,  thej  issued  out  a  general 
order  to  the  commanders  of  all  garrisons,  "  not  to  presume  to  hold 
anj  correspondence,  treatj,  intelligence  or  intercourse  with  anj  of 
the  Irish  and  Papists  dwelling  or  residing  in  anj  place  near  or  about 
their  garrisons,  or  to  give  protection,  immunity,  or  dispensation  from 
spoil,  burning^  or  other  prosecution  of  war  to  any  of  them  ;  but  to 
prosecute  all  such  rebels,  harbourers  or  relievers  of  rebels  from  place 
to  place  with  fire  and  sword,  according  to  former  conimands  and 
proclamations  in  that  behalf."^^^ 

$"  The  administration  of  Ireland  were  so  far  from  suppljing  Clan- 
rickarde's  wants,  that  thej  were  glad  of  an  occasion  to  traverse  the 
measures  which  he  took  with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  success,  for 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  countrj.  The  reader  must  remember  the 
dislike  thej  showed,  at  the  agreement  which  he  had  made  with  the 
town  of  Gallwaj,  and  the  protections  he  had  given.  Had  anj  other 
man  been  governor  of  the  fort  besides  captain  Willoughbj,  that  paci- 
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stroy  the  effects  of  the  pacification  arranged  with  the  inhabitaiits  of 
Galway,  were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  provoke  the  earl 
and  the  inhabitants  to  revolt.  The  excesses  of  which  they  were 
guilty,  were  of  the  most  dishonourable  and  dis^raceful  character.* 
Churchfcs  were  exposed  to  sacrilegious  violation — and  even  the 
bodies  of  the  interred  could  not  escape  the  grossest  indignities. 
They  werc  torn  from  their  graves,t  and  exposed  as  carrion  on  the 

fication  might  have  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  war.  But  he  was  young, 
and  violent;  and  the  pacification,  which  had  cost  lord  Clanrickardc  a 
deal  of  trouble,  was  no  sooner  completed  hardly,  than  he  broke  it; 
burning,  and  laying  ivaste  the  vlllages  for  some  miles  into  the  coun- 
try  ;  destroying  the  suburbs  ;  firin^  his  artillery  for  a  whole  day  tO' 
gether  into  the  town  ;  and  causing  such  a  general  discontent  and  re- 
sentment,  that  it  put  all  lord  Clanrickarde^s  wisdom,  care,  and  inte- 
rest  to  the  stretch  toprevent  an  open  insurrection,  Even  some  of  his 
friends  and  relations  were  so  exasperated,  at  the  outrageous  behaviour 
of  the  governor,  which  was  little  short  of  madness,  as  to  desert  his 
lordship,  and  engage  with  the  rebels."^'*^ 

*  Extract  ofa  letter  from  lord  Clanrickarde  to  lord  Ormonde. 

"  Scarce  any  day  passes  without  great  complaints  of  both  the  cap- 
tains  of  the  fort  and  ship  sallying-  out  with  their  soidiers,  and  truni' 
pet,  and  troop  of  horse,  burning  and  breaking  open  houses^  taking 
away  goods,  preying  of  the  cattle,  with  ruin  and  spoil,  rather  than 
supply  to  themselves  ;  not  only  upon  those  that  are  protected,  but  upon 
them  that  ivere  most  forward  to  relieve  and  assist  them^  and  not 
sparing  mine  frequently  upon  fancy  or  rumor,  without  examining 
the  occasion ;  shooting  his  ordinance  into  the  town  or  threatening 
to  do  it ;  keeping  disorderly  centries  at  every  gate  ;  abusing  those  that 
offer  to  go  out;  offering  to  take  them  prisoners  to  the  fort,  and  to 
exercise  raartial  law  upon  them;  killing  and  robbing  poor  people 
ihat  come  to  market,  buming  their  fisher  boatSy  and  not  suffering 
them  to  go  out, 

CLANRICKARDE  AND  ST.  ALBANS."G9* 

July,  1642. 

''That  which  I  most  apprehend  will  kindle  a  flame  beyond  my 
power  to  extinguish,  is  a  late  strange  proceeding  of  Captain  Wil- 
loughby's,  who  came  out  into  the  country,  now  all  quiet  on  this  side 
of  Gallway,  with  his  trumpet  and  troop  of  horse,  for  which  I  am  sure 
he  has  no  commission  ;  and  upon  some  slight  pretcnce  of  a  complaint 
of  a  small  extorsion,  he  besets  ahouse,  and  takes  prisoner  a  serjeant 
of  a  company  under  the  command  of  my  iord  Clanmoris,  a  well  ex- 
perienced  soldier,  binds  him,  takes  him  to  thefort,  and  there  imme- 
diately  hangs  him  ;  rejects  a  very  respective  letter  of  my  lord's  unto 
him  not  vouchsafing  an  answer. 

CLANRICKARDE  AND  ST.  ALBANS."»^* 

To  Lord  Ormonde, 

t  "  Whilst  I  was  at  Tirellan  in  treaty  with  his  lordship,  and  that  my 
lord  president  was  then  with  him  in  the  fort,  1  could  see  the  country 
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highwajs — and  what  is  more  reraarkable,  and  more  clearlj  developes 
the  nefarious  views  of  those  officers,  is,  tliat  they  displayed  more  vio- 
lence  and  perpetrated  more  outrage  against  those  who  were  friendlj 
tothegovernment,*  than  againstthose  whose  hostility  was  well  known. 
Against  the  tenants  and  property  of  lord  Clanrickarde  thev  venteda 
peculiar  degree  of  rage  and  virulence,  Notwithstanding  all  the  vio- 
lence  offered  to  him,  his  fidelity  to  the  government  remained  unsha- 
ken  to  the  last.  I  am  far  from  regarding  his  conduct  as  laudable. 
On  the  contrary,  his  forbcarance  was  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of 
right,  and  became,  I  think,  highly  culpable  towards  his  country.  Had 
he  shown  some  of  the  true  Roman  spirit  and  iieaded  his  countrymen, 
a  different  result  would  probably  have  taken  place,  and  his  nation 
would  not  have  been  groveling  in  the  dust  ever  since.  But  the  ex- 
tent  of  this  forbearance  only  places  the  wicked  conduct  of  the  admi- 
nistration  in  the  stronger  relief. 

To  this  case  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickarde,  I  shall  add  that  of  the  earl 
of  Antrim,  to  prove  that  the  most  unspotted  loyalty  and  the  most 
meritorious  services  were  whoUy  unavailing  to  secure  the  Irish  Ro- 

onjire,  my  tenants^  goods  and  liouses  bumt,  and  four  or  five  poor  in- 
iiocent  creatureSf  women  and  children,  inhumanly  killed  by  some  of 
hisforces.  And  his  lordship  at  his  landing  having  taken  possession 
of  our  lady's  church  on  the  west  of  Gallway,  their  autient  burial 
place,  they  did  not  only  deface  the  church  but  digged  up  the  graves 
and  burnt  ihe  cqffins  and  bones  of  the  dead.  These  kind  of  proceed- 
ings  make  such  assistance  more  destructive  than  beneficial  to  us. 
CLANRICKARDE  AND  ST.  ALBANS.^ese 

October  20, 1642. 

*  '•  Forbes  landing  his  men  took  the  castle  of  Glin,  the  ancientseat 
of  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  knight  of 
the  valley,  a  gentleman  ivho  had  always  assisted  the  English,  and 
never  had  appeared  in  the  rebellion.  Other  officers  often pliindered  all 
proiniscuously  ;  but  this  commander  seems  to  have  picked  out  such  as 
continued  in  their  diity,  to  be  the  objects  ofhis  fury  and  avarice.  It 
was  indeed  no  impolitic  course,  if  his  view  was  to  make  the  rebel- 
lion  universal ;  since  a  distinction  of  persons  was  certainly  necessary 
to  show  them,  that  an  utter  extirpation,  (which  was  the  table  talk  of 
the  Puritan  party,)  was  not  really  intended.'"^" 

"  As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  bay  of  Gallway,  he  landed  some  men 
ontheThomond  side,  burnt  the  houses  andwastedthe  lands  of  DanieL 
and  Toi'lag'h  O^Bryan,the  only  tiao gentlemen  in  thecounty  ihathadnot 
joined  in  the  rebeltion,  who  had  preserved  and  relieved  theEnglish  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  and  had  assisted  with  their  long  boats  and 
provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  fort,  when  it  was  besieged.  Lord 
Forbes  declared  openly  against  the  pacification,  which  had  been  disap- 
proved  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  England ;  and  that  though  it  was 
made  by  the  king's  authority,  vested  in  the  governor  of  the  county, 
yet  he  who  was  independent  of  any  other  command  whatever  in  Ire- 
land,  did  not  think  hiraself  bound  thereby.'*^^^ 
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man  Cathollcs  from  depredation  and  confiscation.  Tliis  nobleman 
had  by  a  large  and  seasonable  supply  of  provisions  saved  Coleraine 
from  being  forced  to  surrender  when  besieged  by  the  Ulster  rebels. 
Monroe,  a  Scotch  general,  notorious  for  his  rapine,  some  time  after- 
vvards,  came  into  his  neighbourhood,  vvliom  he  otiered  every  assist- 
ance  in  his  power,  and  invited  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  of  which 
Monroe  partook.  As  soon  as  it  was  over,  the  general  took  him  pri- 
soner  and  seized  his  castle,  and  all  his  houses,  as  a  return  for  his 
services  to  the  state  and  hospitality  to  himself.* 

II.   27ie  Courts  Jlartial  and  the  Rack. 

The  armies  sent  out  from  Dublin  to  "  kill,  burn,  and  destroy,"  al- 
though  they  made  avvful  havoc,  did  not  slaughter  all  they  met  with. 
They  brought  into  the  city  numbers  of  prisoners,  indeed  almost  all 
who  escaped  their  swords,  with  little  regard  to  innocence  or  guilt — 
as  may  be  fairly  presumed  from  the  ferocious  orders  they  received. 
When  the  prisoners  became  too  numerous  in  the  city,  it  was  deter- 
mined  to  clear  the  prisons  and  execute  the  unfortunate  wretches  by 
martial  law,t  which,  in  the  existing  temper  of  tiie  ruling  powers,  was 

*  "  The  earl  of  Antrim  had  come  at  the  hitter  end  of  April  from 
Middinston  to  his  seat  of  Dunlace,  a  strong  castle  by  the  sea-side  in 
the  county  of  Antrim ;  and  after  his  arrival  there,  hadfound  ineans  to 
supply  Colerain^  which  had  been  blocked  np  by  the  Irish^  and  was 
reduced  to  extremity,  ivith  100  beefs.  sixty  loads  of  coi^n,  und  other 
provisions  at  his  own  expense.  He  had  oiFered  Monroe  his  service  and 
assistance  for  securing  of  the  country,  in  the  peace  of  which  he  was 
greatly  interested,  by  reason  of  his  great  estate,  the  rents  whereof 
he  could  not  otherwise  receive.  The  major  general  made  him  a  visit 
at  Dunlace,  where  the  earl  received  him  with  many  expressions  of 
gladness^  and  had  provided  for  him  a  great  entertainment ;  but  it 
was  no  sooner  over,  than  Monroe  made  him  prisoner,  and  seized  the 
castle,  leaving  his  lieutenant  colonel  there  with  a  garrison  for  the 
guard  of  both,  and  putting  the  rest  of  the  earFs  houses  into  the  hands 
of  the  marquis  of  Argyle's  men.'"^^'^ 

t  "  Many  prisoners  were  made  upon  this  expedition;  and  asit  was 
troublesome,  expensive,  and  might  be  dangerous  to  keep  so  many  at 
Dublin,  the  administration  were  resolved  to  thin  them.  Men  of  estates 
were  exempted,  in  order  to  preserve  the  king's  escheats  upon  attain- 
ders ;  but  the  rest  were  ^ven  up  to  martial  law,  under  a  pretence 
that  they  could  not  fnd  Jreeholders  enough  for  juries :  and  yet  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  bills  of  indictment  for  high  treason  found  ia 
two  days  against  all  the  lords  and  gentlemen  in  the  counties  of  Meath. 
AVicklow,  and  Dublin,  and  three  hundred  persons  of  quality  and 
estate  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  These  military  executions  therefore 
fell  entirely  upon  the  poorer  sort  vvho  had  no  estates  to  forfeit ;  and 
particularly  on  the  priests  and  friars,  w\\o  were  generally  charged 
as  the  chief  exciters  of  the  rebellion,  and  whose  execution  would 
most  exasperate  the  Irish."^"» 
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a  mere  form.  The  numbers  thus  immolated  were  enormously  great.* 
The  blnody-minded  Coote  wasgovernor  of  the  citj  and  provost  ofthe 
court  martial.  Priests,  monks,  and  friars,  were  regarded  as  so  many 
beasts  of  prey,  and  executed  with  as  little  ceremonj.f  In  a  word,  the 

*  "  It  was  certainlj  a  miserable  spectacle,  to  see  everij  day  mimbers 
of  persons  executed  by  martial  law,  at  the  discretion  or  rather  ca- 
price  of  sir  C.  Coote,  a  hot-headed  and  bloody  man^  and  as  such  ac- 
counted  bj  the  English  and  Protestants.  Yet  this  wasthe  man,  whom 
the  lords  justices  picked  out  to  entrust  with  a  commission  of  martial 
law,  to  put  to  death  rebels  or  traitors,  i.  e.  all  such  as  he  should 
deem  to  be  so ;  vvhich  he  performed  ivith  delight,  and  a  wanton  kind 
of  crudty.  And  jet  all  this  while  the  justices  sat  frequentlj  in  coun- 
cil,  and  the  judges  in  theirusual  seasonssatin  their  respective  courts, 
spectators  of,  and  countenancing,  so  extravagant  a  tribunal  as  sir  C. 
Coote's,  and  so  illegal  an  execution  of  justice."^°* 

t  "  The  cruelties  of  the  martial  law  under  Sir  C.  Coote  have  been  al- 
readj  mentioned :  but  about  this  time  when  it  was  thought  politic  to 
discourage  the  submissions,  which  weregrowing  frequent.  Father  Hig- 
gins, a  verj  quiet, pious^  inoffensive  man,  who  had  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  lord  Ormonde,  and  whom  his  lordship  had  brought  with 
him  to  Dublin,  was  one  morning  seized  ;  and  without  any  trial,  or  de- 
lay,  or  giving  his  lordship  any  notice  of  the  intention,  bj  Sir  C. 
Coote's  order  hanged.     F.  Higgins  officiated  as  a  priest  at  Naas  and 
in  that  neighbourhood  ;  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  saving 
the  English  in  those  partsfrom  spoil  and  slaughter  ;  and  had  relieved 
several  whom  he  found  had  been  stripped  and  plundered  ;  so  far  was 
he  from  engaging  in  the  rebellion,  or  giving  anj  encouragement  to  it. 
Lord  Ormonde  had  therefore  taken  him  under  his  protection  :  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  execution  of  this  innocent  man,  for  no  other 
reason  than  his  being  a  priest,  his  lordship  was  verj  warm  in  his  ex- 
postulation  with  the  justices  upon  it  at  the  council  board.   Thej  pre- 
tended  to  be  surprised  ;  and  excused  theinselves  for  having  had  anj 
other  handintheaffairthangivingSir  C.Coote  a.generalauthority  to  or- 
der  such  executions  without  consulting  them.  Lord  Ormonde  told  them 
verj  plainlj  that  he  did  not  expect  thej  would  order,  or  suffer  one 
so  well  recommended  to  him,  and  so  justlj  taken  under  his  protec- 
tion,  to  be  put  to  death  in  that  manner ;  and  insisted  that  Coote 
should  be  tried  for  what  he  had  done,  as  having  hanged  an  innocent, 
naj,  a  deserving  subject,  without  examination,  without  trial^  and 
without  a  particular  warrant  to  authorise  him  in  it.     The  dispute 
was  warm  on  both  sides.     The  justices,  who  had  either  directed  liim 
to  do  it,  or  were  determined  to  support  their  favourite  in  a  proceed- 
ing  which  was  agreeable  to  them,  would  not  give  him  up  ;  and  lord 
Ormonde  threatened  to  throw  up  his  commission,  unless  thej  gave 
him  satisfaction.  This  was  probablj  the  very  thing  thej  wanted:  and 
therefore  though  he  highlj  resented  this  indignitj,  as  he  had  good 
reason  to  do,  jet  considering  the  ill  consequences  to  the  king  and  to 
his  countrj,  bj  throwing  up  liis  commission  at  this  juncture,  he  re- 
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city  wore  the  appearance  of  a  large  human  slaughter-house,  where 
victinis  were  dail^'  offered  up  to  ali  the  horrible  passions  thatdisgrace 
huinan  nature. 

To  the  horrers  of  martial  law,  formidable  enough  at  all  time,  and 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  but  horrible  under  such  a 
tiger  as  sir  C.  Coote,  was  now  added  the  illegal  and  detestable  ex- 
pedient  of  the  rack,*  employed  for  the  purpose,  not  as  the  justices  pre- 
tended,  of  extorting  confessions  of  guilt,  bu;  of  deterring  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  pale,  from  venturing  to  Dublin,  whom  very  shortly 
afterwards  they  summoned  to  meet  them,  there  to  consult  on  atfairs 
of  state — and  whom  in  the  event  of  not  coming,  they  intended  to  de- 
nounce,  and  actually  did  denounce,  as  rebels. 

The  lords  and  gentry  of  the  pale  had  drawn  up  a  petition  to  the 
king,  containing  a  statement  of  the  complicated  grievances  under 
which  they  iaboured,  and  praying  relief.  They  applied  to  sir  John 
Read  to  take  churge  of  it,  which  he  readily  undertook.  Not  having 
any  idea  of  concealment,  and  not  regarding  the  act  as  criminal,  or 
implicating  him  in  any  danger,  he  applied  to  sir  William  Parsons  for  a 
pass  to  go  to  England.  He  ivas  invited  into  Dublin,  iinder  pretence  ofa 
conference — but  was  on  his  arrival,  most  treacherously  seized  and  put 
to  the  rack,  in  order,  as  was  said,  to  extort  some  confessions  from  him, 
although  it  was  never  pretended  that  he  had  been  implicated  in  any 
illegal  act  whatever.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  England — attainted 
in  Dublin  as  a  traitor — his  estate  confiscated — and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren  turned  out  of  doors  without  redress.f 

solved  not  to  gratify  them  in  parting  with  it.  Their  hanging  a  man 
of  character  at  all,  deserving  in  many  respects,  and  exceptionable  in 
none  but  his  religion,  inclines  one  to  think,  that  they  intended  thU 
ivar  should  be  iinderstood  to  be  a  ivar  of  religlon.  But  their  hanging 
him  in  such  a  manner,  by  martial  law,  by  Sir  C.  Coote's  authority  only, 
against  justice  and  humanity  when  brought  thitlier  and  protected  by 
lord  Ormonde,  could  be  only  meant  io  prevent  all  submissions^  or  to 
offer  such  an  indignity  to  his  iordship,  as  should  provoke  him  to  re- 
sign  his  commission,  and  to  oppose  them  no  longer  in  council."""^ 

*  "  They  resolved  to  supply  the  want  of  legal  evidence,  by  putting 
some  prisoners  to  the  rack.  They  began  with  Hu^h  Mac-Mahon,  who 
had  been  seized  on  the  information  of  0'Conna!y,  and  fiom  whoni 
they  expected  some  important  discoveries.  But  torture  could  force 
nothing  from  him  essential  to  their  great  purpose."-"^ 

t  "  This  examination,  however,  being  not  enough  to  thepoint  to  sa- 
tisfy  men  of  sense,  the  next  day  sir  John  Read,  by  the  same  strctcli 
of  arbitrary  power,  was  brought  to  the  rack.  This  gentleman  was  of 
the  privy  chamber  to  the  king,  a  lleutenant  colonel  in  the  late  dis- 
banded  army,  and  engaged  by  the  lords  of  the  pale  to  carry  over  Iheir 
petitions  to  the  king  and  queen.  He  intended  to  make  no  secret  of 
his  journey,  and  therefore  sent  a  letter  by  a  servant  of  his  own  to 
Parsons,  to  desire  a  pass;  wlio  in  answer,  required  him  to  repair  to 
Dublin,  that  the  council  might  confer  with  him.^^'^^* 

"  Sir  J.  Read  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  England  ;  and  whilst  absent., 
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Christopher  Barnewall,  a  venerable  old  noan,  sixty-six  years  of  age, 
was  next  put  to  the  rack  and  tortured;  but  the  extremity  of  his  suf- 
fering  could  not  force  him  to  make  confessions  of  guilt,  being  wholly 
innocent  himself,  and  not  privy  to  the  guilt  of  others.  Their  cruelty 
to  him  excited  the  detestation  of  all  good  men.* 

III.  Banishment  of  the  lords  of  the  pale  from  Dublin,  under  pain  of 

deaih, 
It  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  insurrection  in  Leinster,  that 
previous  to  that  event,  there  had  not  been  a  o:ood  understanding  be- 
tween  the  Ulster  Irish  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  pale.  Very  consi- 
derable  jealousies  and  hustilities  had  existed  on  both  sides.  And  when 
the  revolt  took  place  in  Ulster,  the  nobili<:y  and  gentry  of  the  pale 
repaired  to  Dublin,  ainl  tendered  their  services  to  the  lords  justiceS 
to  preserve  that  quarter  of  the  country  from  the  incursions  which 
inight  naturally  be  expected  from  the  insurgents.  This  procetlure 
threw  no  sniall  difficulty  in  the  way  of  those  ofiicers,  as  a  full  and 
complete  compliance  with  thisrequest  would  have  marred  their  grand 
project  of  extirpation.  They  could  not  refuse  altogether.  But  they 
complied  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  their  compliance  wholly  nuga- 
tory.  They  ordered  SOO  stand  of  arms  for  the  county  of  Louth,  by 
far  the  most  exposed  to  danger — 500  for  lord  Gormanston,  and  900 
for  other  persons  whose  names  or  locations  are  not  specified.     These 

and  in  those  circumstances,  was  indicted  and  outlaived  for  high  trea" 
son  ;  his  lady  and  goods  were  seized  upon,  and  she  and  his  children 
timied  out  of  doors:  ?ind  when  she  petitioned  to  these  worthy  jus- 
tices  to  assign  her  some  part  of  her  effects  to  maintain  her  family, 
they  absolutely  refused  to  allow  her  any,  though  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  to  whom  her  petition  was  referred,  certified,  that  it  did 
not  appear  to  them,  what  her  husband's  offence  was,  nor  how,  nor 
for  what  cause  the  crown  might  be  entitled  to  his  goods  or  other  es- 
tate.  After  such  proceedings  as  these,  what  fidelity  had  the  king  to 
expect  from  these  ministers :  and  what  mercy  could  thoseflatter  thevn' 
selves  with,  who  lald  down  their  arms  and  submitted  to  them  ?^^ 

*  "  The  racking  Mac-Mahon  and  Sir  J.  Read,  did  not  content  this 
merciless  administration;  and  so  Mr.  Barnewall  of  Kilbrew  was  put 
to  the  same  torture.  He  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  gentlemen 
of  the  pale;  a  venerable  old  man  of  sivty-si.v  years  ofage,  delighting  in 
husbandry,  a  lover  of  quiet^  and  highly  respected  in  his  country,  He 
had  sent  intelligence  to  the  g;overnment  of  the  motion  of  the  Ulster 
rebels  in  the  month  of  November ;  and  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
said  against  him  was,  that  he  had  obeyed  the  sherift*'s  summons  for 
the  meeting  at  the  hill  of  Crofty,  when  lord  Gormanston  declared 
an  union  with  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  approved  the  union, 
or  that  he  actually  had  joined  them  upon  any  occasion  ;  and  so  little 
did  the  ministers  get  by  putting  him  to  the  torture,  that  it  07ily  serv- 
ed  to  make  his  innocencej  and  their  own  inhumanity,  the  more  cou' 
spicnous.^^'^^^ 
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paltry  supplies  could  ansvver  no  purpose  against  the  insurgents,  who 
at  an  early  period  of  the  insunection,  had  50,000  men  in  the  field. 
But  lest  they  should  be  able  to  do  any  good,  tlie  300  ordered  for 
Louth,  were  countermanded  before  delivery,and  the  500  delivered  to 
lord  Gormanston  were,  by  order  of  the  lords  justices,  retaken  by  sir 
Henry  Tichborne,  within  one  week  of  the  delivery.  The  remainder 
were  reclaimed  in  like  manner,  but  were  scattered  among  so  many  dif- 
ferent  hands,  that  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  recovered. 

They  then  disarmed  theRoman  Catholicsof  Dublin — installed,  as 
we  have  seen,  sir  C.  Coote,  of  blood-stained  meniory,  as  governor  of 
the  city — andbanished,by  threesuccessiveproclamations,*thenobility 
and  gentry of  the  pale  from  the  city,t  thus  driving  them  to  their  countrj 

*  "  BY  THE  LORDS  JUSTICES  AND  COUNCIL. 

"  William  Parsons,  Jo.  Borlace. 

**  For  great  and  weighty  reasons  of  state  concerning  highly  the 
peace  and  safety  of  this  city  and  kingdom,  we  do  hereby  in  his  ma- 
jesty's  name  strictly  charge  and  command  all  manner  of  persons  of 
what  degree  and  condition  soever,  who  are  not  dwellers  in  this  city 
or  suburbs,  that  witkin  one  hour,  after  publishmg  this  proclatnation, 
they  depart  from  the  suburbs  ofthis  city,  and  return  to  their  own  dweU 
lingSi  and  that  upon  pain  of  death  to  bepresentty  executed  upon  them, 
if  any  of  them  be  found  here  after  that  time.  And  all  householders  in 
the  suburbs  to  whom  any  such  may  come,  are  to  be  equally  guilty 
with  such  contemners,  if  they  lodge  or  entertain  any  of  the  said  per- 
sons  hereby  required  to  depart. 

"  Given  at  his  majesty's  castle  of  Dublin,  23d  October,  1641. 

R.  DlLLOX,  Fr.   WlLLOUGHBY, 

Ad.  Loftus,  Ja.  Ware, 
Jo.  Temple,  Rob.  Meredith."^"' 
t "  This  was  a  rigorous  treatment  of  many  gentlemen  of  the  pale 
particularly,  who  had  retired  to  Dublin  as  a  place  of  security  foi* 
their  persons,  whilst  their  goods  and  cattle  were  plundered  by  the 
Tobbers  ;  who  took  advantage  of  these  troubles  to  spoil  and  plunder, 
though  they  did  not  join  the  rebels.  This  measure  wasnotonly  there- 
fore  very  inconvenient  to  those  gentlemen,  but  it  proved  in  the  end 
to  many  of  them  very  fatal.  For  they  were  not  only  obliged  to  retum 
to  their  houses  without  arnis,  exposed  in  a  short  time  after  to  the 
violence  of  the  rebels,  whom  they  were  unable  to  resist,  but  also  to 
pay  them  contribution  for  leave  to  live  in  quiety  and  to  have  a  constant 
intercourse  with  them  ;  which  in  the  eye  ofthe  law  is  treason,  and 
which  induced  several  to  join  with  them.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  of  sir  Rob.  Talbot ;  who,  after  engaging  against  the  rebels  in  de- 
fence  of  the  English,  for  which  his  two  best  houses  were  burnt  down, 
and  he  liad  retreated  with  his  family  to  Dublin,  where  he  had  offered 
to  raise  men  if  ihe  councit  would  jurnish  him  with  armSy  had  not 
leave  to  remain  at  Dublin,  but  was  forced  by  this  prociamation  iipon 
pain  of  death  to  depart  he  knew  not  whither,  and  therefore  in  the  end 
to  enter  into  the  confederacy  against  his  will."'^^ 
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seats,  whoUy  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence  againsttheincursions 
of  the  insurgents,  of  whom  an  imraense  bodj  had  entered  the  Pale. 

Their  situation  was  therefore  the  most  irksoine  and  delicate  that 
can  be  conceived.  They  were  liable  to  be  laid  undercontribution  by 
the  insurgents,  who,  if  exasperated  by  resistance,  were  disposed  to 
proceed  to  extremities  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  atforded 
them  any  relief — had  any  iiiiercourse  with  them — or  were  even  seen 
to  converse  with  them,  they  were  liable  to  indictment  and  punish- 
ment  for  treason.  Some  per&ons  were  actually  indicted  for  being  seen 
to  converse  with  the  rebels.  And  the  pretext  for  the  murders  subse- 
quently  perpetrated  at  Santry  was,  that  the  wretched  victims  had 
relieved  the  rebels  with  refreshments,  which  they  were  unable  to 
withhold. 

But  this  step,  which  was  a  considerable  advance  towards  the  grand 
object  in  view,  did  not  satisfy  the  lords  justices.  They  were  every 
day  more  sure  of  their  prey— -but  they  were  determined  to  accelerate 
the  acquisition — to  which  end  they  finally  left  them  no  alternative 
but  a  recourse  to  arms  or  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  they  issued  a  summons  for  the  lords  and 
gentry  of  the  pale  to  appear  in  Dublin  on  the  8th,  to  consult  on  some 
affairs  of  state,  promising  security  for  their  persons,  although  about 
three  weeks  before  they  had,  in  proof  of  a  totalwant  of  confidence, 
withdrawn  the  arms  delivered  them — and  only  two  weeks  previousljr 
had  banished  them  from  the  city.*  This  summons  could  not  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  a  snare  to  entrap  them.t   The  gentlemen  might  well 

*"  Some  have  not  scrupled  on  this  occasion  to  impute  the  conduct 
of  the  lords  justices  to  their  avarice,  and  to  surmise,  that  they  never 
expected  those  noblemen  vvould  comply  with  their  summons,  and 
that  all  the  measures  they  took  at  the  same  time  were  taken  express- 
ly  with  a  design  to  terrify  them  from  trusting  themselves  in  Dublin, 
and  from  thence  to  take  some  advantage  for  the  forfeiture  of  their 
estates.  It  answered  this  end  very  well,  that  sir  C.  Coote  immedi' 
ately  after  his  inhuman  executions  and  proniiscuous  murders  ofpeo- 
ple  in  IVicklow,  was  made  governor  of  Dublin,  at  the  very  time  of 
sending  out  the  summons  to  the  lords  of  the  pale  /""o» 

t  "  The  lords  and  gentry  of  the  pale,  unable  to  resist  so  vast  a  body, 
that  were  entirely  masters  of  the  field,  kept  themselves  quiet  in  their 
own  houses,  to  which  they  had  been  ordered  by  the  lords  justices  to 
retire,  not  thinking  it  prudent  by  a  weak  and  fruitless  opposition, 
and  acts  of  hostility,  to  provoke  an  enemy  that  could  destroy  them 
in  a  moment,  and  take  ample  vengeance  on  their  persons  as  well  as 
estates,  since  they  were  on  pain  of  death  forbid  a  retreat  in  Dublin. 
In  this  condition  they  remained,  when  the  lords  justices  on  Dec.  3, 
1641,  directed  their  letters  to  divers  of  the  nobility  who  were  nearest 
to  them  (most  of  the  English  pale)  acquainting  them  that  they  had 
immediate  occasion  to  confer  with  them,  concerning  the  present  es- 
tate  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  safety  thereof  in  those  times  of  danger, 
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hesitate  to  triist  theinselves  in  the  power  of  men,  whom  they  knew 
to  be  their  inveterate  eneniies,  and  withheld  by  no  ties  of  honour,  as 
appeared  in  all  their  proceedings. 

But  to  remove  all  doubts  of  their  views,  and  to  deter  those  gentle- 
men  from  appearing  on  the  8th,  the  lords  justices  sent  out  a  butcher- 
ing  partj  on  the  6th  or  7th  to  Santrj,*  a  small  viilage  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Dublin,  where  thej  murdered  sonie  innocent  husband- 

and  requiring  them  to  be  at  Dublin  for  that  end,  on  the  eighth  day  of 
the  same  month. 

"  This  summons  alarmed  several  of  those  noblemen,  who,  Ijing 
most  exposed  to  the  enemj,  could  not  hinder  the  rebels  entrance  in- 
to  their  houses,  or  the  pajing  of  them  contributions,  and  had  there- 
bj  been  guiltjof  acorrespondence  which  in  the  eje  of  the  law  was 
criminal  (though  unavoidable)  and  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  of 
high  treason,  if  tl^ej  were  to  be  judged  with  rigour.  The  reason  as- 
signed  for  convening  them  at  that  time  appeared  verj  suspicious, 
because  of  the  jealousj  which  the  justices  had  alwajs  expressed  of 
them  ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  imagine,  thattheir  jealousies  would 
be  less,  when  their  fears  and  danger  would  be  greater,  or  that  thej  were 
now  readj  to  take  their  advioe,  when  thej  had  rejected  it  before, 
though  given  in  concurrence  with  others  of  unexceptionable  charac- 
ters,  and  warranted  bj  the  authoritj  of  parliament.  It  appeared 
verj  strange  and  unaccountable,  that  those  verj  persons  who  had 
about  a  fortniglit  before  thought  the  abode  of  these  lords  in  Dublin 
dangerous  and  incotnpatible  with  the  safetj  of  the  state,  and  in  con- 
sequence  thereof  had  banished  them  from  tlience,  should  now,  bj  a 
sudden  turn  of  sentiments  and  conduct,  invite  them  thither  tobecon- 
sulted  with  for  the  safetj  of  that  state.  Hence  it  was  easily  imagln' 
«rf,  that  the  summom  was  only  an  artijice-  to  draw  those  nohlemen  to 
Duhlin^  and  when  they  tvere  there  to  seize  on  their  persons,  conjine 
them  in  an  irksome  prison,  and  verhaps  prosecnte  them  at  laiv  with 
a  severity,  which  miicht  end,  in  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates,  the  ruin 
of  their  'families,  and  the  tnking  aivay  of  their  lives  by  an  ignominious 
execution,  The  apprehensions  were  much  heightened  bjthe  ill  opi- 
nion  which  thej  had  entertained  of  the  lords  justices,  who  (thej  firm- 
Ij  believed)  hated  their  persons  as  well  as  religion;  and  had  designs 
upon  their  estates  ;  which,  having  power  in  their  hands  to  do  what 
thej  pleased,  and  being  restrained  bj  no  scruple  about  the  means  of 
doing  it,  thej  might  verj  easilj  execute.  Thus  the  fears  and  jealou- 
sies  of  these  noblemen,  upon  occasion  of  this  summons,  drove  theni 
into  such  extremities,  as  despair  of  mercj  is  wont  to  produce  in 
those  who  have  transgressed  the  strict  bounds  of  dutj,  and  know 
their  lives  and  estates  without  it  to  be  forfeited  to  the  rigour  of 

* "  Tuesdaj,  Dec.  7.  A  partj  of  foot  being  sent  out  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  in  questof  sonje  robbers  that  had  plundered 
an  house  at  Buskin,  came  to  the  villa<2;e  of  Santrj,  and  muraered  some 
innocent  husbandmen,  (whose  fieads  they  brought  into  the  city  in  tri- 
umph,  and  among  whicfi  were  one  or  two  Frotestants,)  under  pretencp 
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men,  and  bj  way  of  triumpli  for  this  exploit,  paraded  the  heads  on 
pikes  through  the  streets  of  Dublin.  These  unfortunate  victims  were, 
I  repeat,  charo  ed  with  having  harboured  rebels,  whom  they  could  not 
prevent  from  access  to  their  houses. 

The  chief  of  the  lords  and  gentry  very  wiselj  declined  trusting 
theraselves  with  such  men  on  their  bare  word,  and  only  threeof  them 
went.  The  remainder  on  the  lOth  transmitted  a  letter  to  the  lords 
justices,stating  their  reasons  for  non-attendance — their  apprehensions 
of  the  consequences — the  threats  held  out  against  them — the  mur- 
ders  at  Santry,  &c. 

The  justices  on  the  14th  again  sent  them  a  message  requiring  them 
to  meet  them  on  the  ITth,  giving  thein  furtlier  assurances  of  safely — 
but,  with  the  same  sinister  views  as  in  the  former  instance,  they  is- 
sued  an  order  on  the  very  same  day,  (the  14th)  to  a  body  of  troops 
under  Coote  to  proceed  to  Clontarfe,  a  sniall  viilage  a  few  miles  froni 
Dublin,  to  "  burn  aiid  spoil  the  rebels'  goods" — and  to  seize  *'  such 
of  the  boats  and  vessels  now  lying  there  as  they  can  on  the  sudden," 
and  "  to  hurn^  spnil,  sink,  and  make  unserviceabk  tke  rest.''^'^^  Now 
there  w-ere  no  rebels,  and  of  course  no  rebels'  goods  there. 

A  robbery,  it  is  true,  had  been  committed  by  some  lawless  people 
on  a  bark  from  England,  which  Carte  on  good  grounds  supposes  to 
have  been  "  deserted,  or  wrecked ;  in  whicli  case  peopie  tliat  live  oa 
the  sea  coasts,  influenced  by  a  cominon,  but  barbarous  notion,areapt 
to  deem  and  treat  the  goods  on  board  as  lawful  plunder  "^^*  But 
this  could  not  warrant  the  military  execution  which  took  place. 

The  order  for  thisincursion,  issued  at  the-same  time  as  the  invitation, 
which  promised  security,  proved,beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
the  nobility  and  gentry  could  place  no  dependance  on  tlie  promises 
of  tlie  lords  justices — who,  in  the  opinion  of  Carte,  did  not  wish  them 

that  they  had  harboured  and  relieved  the  rebels,  whohad  made  inroads 
and  committed  depredations  in  those  parts.  Hard  was  the  case  of 
the  country  people  at  this  time,  when  not  being  able  to  hinder  parties 
of  robbers  and  rebels  breaking  into  their  houses,  and  taking  refresh- 
ments  ihere,  this  should  be  deemed  a  treasonable  act,  and  snjjicient  to 
authorize  a  massacre.  This  foliowing  so  soon  after  executions,  which 
sir  Charles  Coote,  (who  in  revenge  of  his  own  losses,  and  the  bar- 
barities  of  the  Ulster  Irish,  certainly  c«7Ti^fi^  matters  to  siich  extre' 
mities  as  nobody  can  e,xcuse,J  had  orderedin  the  county  of  Wicklow; 
among  which,  when  a  soldier  was  carrying  about  a  poor  babe  un  the 
end  of  his  pike,  he  was  charged  icith  saying,  that  he  liked  suchfro- 
lics,  made  it  presently  be  imagined,  that  it  was  determined  to  pro- 
ceed  against  ali  suspected  persons  in  the  same  undistinguishing  way 
of  cruelty;  and  it  served  either  for  anoccasion,  orpretence,  tosome 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  (among  which 
were  Luke  Netterville,  second  son  of  the  lord  viscount  Netterville, 
George  Blackney  of  Rickenhore,  and  George,  King  of  Clontarfe,)  to 
assemble  together  at  Swords,  six  miles  from  Dublin,  and  put  them- 
selves  with  their  follow^ers  in  a  posture  of  defence.""^^ 
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to  come  in,  their  object  being  to  gain  a  pretence  for  declaring  war 
against  thein. 

The  party  thus  sent  out  to  Clontarfe  committed  great  devastation, 
and  amon^  the  rest  they  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  4000/. 
belonging  to  Mr.  King,*  one  of  the  very  gentlemen  specially  invited 
under  promise  of  security  to  Dublin,  on  the  17th.t  That  this  was  done 
to  provoke  the  inhabitants  of  the  pale — to  prevent  their  obeying  the 
summons — to  induce  them  to  stand  on  their  defence — and  to  afford  a 
pretence  for  declaring  them  in  a  state  of  insurrec^ion,  will  not,  I- 
think,  be  doubted — especially  when  itis  borne  in  mind,  as,  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  the  course  of  atfairs,  it  must  be  constantly,  that 
the  idea  i)f  a  complete  extirpation  of  the  Irish  was  steadily  cherished 
throu^hout  the  whole  contestby  the  ruling  party,  and  musthavebeen 
the  operating  cause  which  led  them  first  to  produce  the  insurrection, 
and  then  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  foment  and  spread  it  uni- 
versally  over  the  island.  Bearing  this  idea  in  view,  their  conduct 
throughout  appears  perfectly  consistent  and  uniform — and  discovers 
as  much  clearness  of  head  as  obliquity  of  heart.  On  any  other  ground 
their  proceedings  are  a  tissue  of  gross  absurdity  and  inconsistency. 

This  course  of  proceeding  produced  the  effect  intended — in  the 
words  of  Carte — "  Their  violent  measures  and  threats  of  extirpation, 
terrifying  and  making  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  English  race  des- 
perate,  hurried  them,  in  spite  of  their  animosity  against  the  old  Irish, 
into  an  insurrection."'^* 

IV.  ^Adjournment  of  Farliament, 
Charles  I.  involved  in  the  most  serious  difficulties  and  embarrass- 

*  "  Coote  w^ent  with  a  party  of  soldlers,  and  entirely  neglecting  Kil- 
barrock  and  Raheny,  fell  upon  Clontarfe,  which  belonged  to  Mr. 
King,  (who  was  all  this  while  absent  from  thence  at  Swords,)  and 
burnt  his  tenants^  houses  and  i^oods^  not  sparing  even  his  mansion 
house,  under  pretence  that  some  of  the  goods  taken  by  robbery  out  of 
the  bark,  had  been  carried  thither  in  his  absence,  and  found  there  be- 
fore  it  was  set  on  flre.^^is 

t  "  The  gentlemen  of  the  pale,  banished  Dublin  by  three  successive 
proclamations^  and  on  pain  of  death  ordered  to  repair  to  their  oivn 
houses,  unable  to  make  resistance,  and  seeing  not  any,  even  the  least, 
prospect  of  rehef  or  succour,  opened  their  defenceless  habitations  to 
the  enemy;  which  gave  the  lords  justices  occasion  to  complain,  that 
'*  the  rebels  were  harboured  and  lodged  in  the  gentlemen's  houses  of 
that  county,  as  fully  as  if  they  were  good  subjects."  This  correspond- 
ence,  however  necessitated  it  was  at  first,  involving  them  in  the  guilt  of 
rebellion,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  which  they  had  no  reason 
to  think  would  be  relaxed  on  account  of  their  unhappy  situation,  by 
any  favour  or  tenderness  they  mijrht  hope  from  tlie  thengovernment, 
mnde  the  gentlemen  in  general  and  the  high  sheriff  in  parficular,  to 
join  the  rebels,  and  put  the  fate  of  their  persons  and  fortunes  upon 
the  issue  of  the  rebeilion.^^^^^ 
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ments  by  his  wicked  attempt  to  force  the  English  liturgj  on  the  Scotch, 
and  bj  the decisi ve attitude  maintained  bj  the Engl ish  parliaiaent,  which 
refused  to  grant  supplies  adequate  to  tiie  emergencj  of  his  situation, 
was  ardentlj  desirous  to  conciliatethe  Irish,  and  therefore  intended  to 
accord  those  graces  which,  as  alreadj  stated,  he  had  most  perfidiously 
withheldj  after  haviug  received  the  full  value  of  them.  He  therefore 
sent  express  orders  to  the  lords  justices  to  have  them  regularlj  rati- 
fied  bj  act  of  parliament,  in  August,  1641.  The  messengei-s  had  ar- 
rived  at  the  port  of  embarkation  in  England,  and  were  dail  j  expected 
in  Dublin.  The  nation,  liarassed  bj  the  untiring  rapacitj  oi  tliose 
hosts  of  pimps,  spies,  and  informers,  whose  iniquitous  proceedings 
are  detailed  in  Chapter  XIV.  and  bj  a  varietj  of  other  oppressions 
and  grievances,  was  in  the  most  anxious  expectation  of  this  all-im- 
portant  arrangement  being  at  length  finallj  completed.  Thosegraces 
were  admirabij  calculated  to  allaj  the  heart  burnings  which  the 
proconsular  tjrannj  of  Strafford  liad  excited,  and  completelj  tran- 
(^uillize  the  public  mind.  But  this  would  have  vvhoUj  defeated  the 
sinister  views  of  the  lords  justices  ;  and  therefore  thej  wickedlj  ad- 
journed  the  parliament  at  this  critical  juncture,  in  order  to  frustrate 
the  purposes  of  the  king  ;  disappoint  the  ardent  and  reasonable 
wishes  of  the  nation;  excite  disaffection;  and  prepare  for  the  in- 
surrection  which  thej  then  must  have  calculated  to  produce.* 

Nothing  could  be  conceived  more  ill-timed  or  more  provoking  to 
the  Irish  than  this  adjournment.  It  dashed  the  cup  from  their  lips,  at 
the  moment  when  thej  had  everj  reason  to  expect  a  fruition  of  its 
contents — and  created  an  universal  murmur  throughout  the  nation. 
Thej  had  however  no  remedj.  Thej  w  ere  obliged  to  submit. 

The  adjournment  was  till  the  9th  of  November.     The  nation  had 

*  "  After  certain  knowledge  that  the  said  committees  were  bj  the 
water  side  in  .England  with  sundrj  important  and  beneficial  bills, 
and  other  graces  to  be  past,  as  acts  in  that  parliament,  of  purpose  to 
prevent  the  same,  the  said  faction,  bj  the  practise  of  the  said  lords 
justices,  and  sovie  ofthe  said  privy  councell  and  their  adherents,  in 
iumuUuous  and  disorderly  manner  on  the  seventh  day  ofAugust^  1641, 
a}id  on  severall  dayes  before,  cryedfor  an  adjournement  of  the  house, 
and  beinge  overvoted  bj  th^voices  of  the  more  moderate  parte,  the 
said  lords  justices  and  their  adherents  told  severall  honourable  peers, 
that  if  thej  did  not  adjourne  the  lords  house  on  that  daj,  being  Sa- 
turdaj,  thatthej  would  themselves  prorogue  or  adjourne  the  parlia- 
ment  on  the  next  Mondaj  following ;  bj  meanes  whereof,  and  oi  gi'eat 
numbers  of  proxies  of  noblemen,  not  estatedr  nor  at  any  tyme  resident 
in  this  kingdome,  (which  is  destructive  to  the  libertje  ancl  freedom  of 
parliaments  here)  the  lords  house  was  on  the  said  seventh  daj  of 
August  adjourned^  and  the  hoiise  of  commons  bj  occasion  thereof,and 
of  the  faction  aforesaid,  a^yourned  soone  after,  bj  which  meanes  those 
bills  and  graces,.  according  to  jour  majestie's  intention,  and  the  greate 
expectation,  aod  longing  desires  of  jour  people,  could  not  then  pass 
as  acts  of  parliament.'*''^^ 
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hoped  when  that  daj  should  arrive,  that  parliament  would  devise 
soine  ett*ectual  meaus  for  repressing;  the  disturbances  in  the  north, 
and  for  establishing  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom.  This  ef- 
fectwould  have  taken  place,  had  they  been  allowed  a  regular  session. 
But  this  woukl  have  been  death  to  the  projects  of  the  governors,  and 
therefore  on  the  3d  of  November  thej  prorogued  the  parliament,  tiil 
the  24th  of  that  month,  under  the  very  frivolous  pretence,  that,  dur- 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  convene 
pariiament;*  whereas,  the  existence  of  a  rebellion  Mas  the  strongest 
possible  reason  for  their  sitting,  and  would  have  been  sufficient 
reason  to  summon  an  extra  session,  even  earlier  than  the  period 
fixed  by  adjournment.t 

The  lawyers  belonging  to  parliament  were  of  opinion,  that  unless 

*  "  The  reasons  which  they  alleged  for  this  opinion  were,  that  it 
would  highly  trench  upon  the  gravity  and  wisdom  of  the  board  to  al- 
ter  a  resolution  taken  there,  and  made  known  to  the  whole  kingdom 
by  proclamation  ;  and  that  it  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
bring  a  number  of  people  to  the  city  in  such  dangerous  times;  that  seve- 
ral  of  the  Protestant  members  for  Ulster  were  dispersed,  or  so  shut  up 
or  employed,  that  they  could  not  repair  to  the  present  meeting;  and 
that  therefore  the  Roman  Catholics,  (who  peradventure  might  bring 
iil  aifections  with  them,)  would  be  superior  in  number  and  voices, 
and  so  carry  all  things  according  to  their  own  humour.  These  rea- 
sons,  founded  chiefiy  upon  mean  jealousies  and  fears,  for  which  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  just  grounds,  when  so  many  Roman  Catholic 
members  were  likewise  absent,  and  there  was  no  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended  from  such  as  were  present,  in  a  city  whence  all  strangers 
were  banished  by  proclamation,  and  in  which  there  was  now  a  garri- 
son  of  4  or  5000  men,  did  not  satisfy  the  others ;  but  upon  a  vote 
tliemajority  declared  themselves  for  sticking  to  the  prorogation."^^** 

t  "  There  never  could  be  stronger  and  more  pressing  reasons  for  the 
sitting  of  a  parliament  than  there  were  at  this  time.  For  to  say  no- 
thing  of  the  rebellion,  the  graces  lately  granted  by  the  king,  and  so 
much  desired  by  the  nation,  which  arrived  in  Ireland  too  late  to  be 
passed  in  the  last  session,  were  to  be  enacted  in  this,  and  were  ex- 
pected  with  great  impatience  by  the  merchants,  who  were  tobe  eased 
in  the  rates  of  customs,  and  licences  of  exportation ;  by  the  gentle- 
men  for  the  security  of  their  estates,  against  the  avarice  and  rapine 
of  needy  ministers  and  projectors,  by  which  they  had  been  plagued 
and  harassed  for  forty  years  past ;  and  indeed  by  all  sorts  of  men 
throughout  thenation,  who  were  in  one  respect  or  other  to  find  re- 
lief,  convenience,  and  advantage  thereby.  The  late  clamours  about 
grievances  had  quickened  every  body's  sensc  of  them  ;  they  were  un- 
easy  every  moment  till  they  were  redressed,  and  to  disappoint  them 
in  the  height  of  their  eager  expectations,  was  enough  to  make  them 
furious  and  desperate,  and  could  not  fail  of  producing  more  mischiefs 
and  real  dangers  than  their  fears  could  suggest  of  imaginary  ones  to 
arise  from  any  other  cause."^^'-^ 
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it  was  allowed  to  meet  on  the  day  fixed  bjthe  adjournment,  it  would 
be  virtually  dissolved.  Thejudges  were  consulted,  whobeing  doubt- 
ful  on  the  subject,  the  justices  consented  to  allow  parliament  tomeet 
for  one  day,  to  prevent  a  dissolution. 

Parliament  accordingly  met,  but  there  were  few  members  attend- 
ed,  as  the  notification  of  meetins^  had  not  gone  into  Munsteror  Con- 
naught  where  the  proclamation  for  the  prorogation  had  been  circula- 
ted.  Of  course  scarcely  any  of  the  members  for  those  two  provinces 
attended.  A  protestation  and  declaration  were  drawn  up  by  both 
houses  against  the  rebels,  which,  and  some  other  business  of  no  im- 
portance  not  being  completed  in  one  day,  the  lords  justices  with  great 
difficulty  were  prevailed  on  to  allow  them  to  sit  the  next  day.  The  earl 
ofOrmonde,thelordDillonof  Costello,andotherProtestantgentlemen, 
were  anxious  to  have  the  prorogation  annulled,  and  the  session  con- 
tinued — but  all  their  representations  were  in  vain.  The  session  was 
closed  in  two  days  to  the  regret  of  every  honest  man  in  the  nation, 
who  all  united  in  execrating  the  vile  policy  which  led  to  such  a  bane- 
ful  measure.* 

V.  Offers  of  pardoru 

In  consequence  of  instructions  from  the  English  parliament,  the 
lords  justices  oftered  a  pardon  to  the  insurgents  on  the  SOth  of  Oc- 
tober — but  couched  in  such  terms  that  it  was  meant  not  to  take  ef- 
fect.  To  destroy  all  chance  of  its  favourable  operation,  there  were 
but  forty  copies  printed.  It  was  merely  thrown  out  as  a  blind  to  de- 
ceive  the  world,  and  cast  an  odium  on  the  insurgents  for  rejecting 
the  lenity  of  the  government.  It  was  confined  to  four  counties,  in 
two  of  which  there  had  been  no  rebels  ;  it  excluded  freeholders  alto- 
gether ;  and  extended  to  those  non-freeholders  alone,  vvho,  having 
committed  any  depredation,  should  within  ten  days  restore  the  pro- 
perty,  which,  in  almost  every  case,  must  necessarily  have  been  utter- 
ly  impracticable.f 

*  "  There  was  something  so  very  weak  or  wicked  in  notpermitting 
tlie  parliament  to  sit  atthis  critical  juncture,  that  ***  the greatest part 
of  the  miseries  which  Ireland  underwent  in  this  rebeUion  were  in  a 
good  measure  occasioned  by  the  obstinacy  or  the  evil  intentions  of 
those  who  ivere  then  at  the  helm.'^^''^^ 

t  "  In  another  instance,  the  conduct  of  these  wretched  governors 
was  still  more  suspicious.  The  parliament  of  England  had  recom- 
mended  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon  to  such  rebels  as  should  submit 
Avithin  a  certain  time,  to  be  limited  by  the  lords  justices.  JS*o  procla- 
mation  was  published,  no  pardon  offered,  in  consequence  of  these  in- 
structions,  To  palliate  this  omission,  they  pleaded  the  inefficacy  of 
their  former  proclamations :  the  first  of  which  only  called  on  the 
king's  subjects  to  abandon  the  rebels,  without  any  positive  assurance 
of  mercy:  the  other  offered  a  pardon,  not  to  the  rebels  of  Ulster, 
where  the  insurrection  chiefly  raged,  but  to  those  of  Longford  and 
Louth,  Meath,  and  AVestmeath.   In  the  two  last  counties  no  body  of. 
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In  a  letter  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  lords  justices  make  the  fol' 
lowin^  statement  of  their  views  in  these  limitations. 

"  The  proclamation  is  so  framed  that  their  laying  down  of  arms  sha!I 
not  wipe  away  all  their  former  oftences;  in  regard  we  huinbly  con- 
ceive  it  were  a  dangerous  example,  if  after  their  robbingand  spoiling 
of  so  many  of  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects,  the  whole  kingdom  over 
of  their  goods  and  estates,  to  the  value  of  a  million  at  least,  (no  age 
having  produced  in  this  kingdom  so  much  mischief  and  so  great  ca- 
lamity  in  so  short  a  time)  they  should,  for  laying  down  arms,  havc 
those  their  grievous  and  unexampled  tyrannies  over  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish  nation  remitted."^-^ 

VI.  Rejection  ofthe  siibmissions  ofthe  ijisurgents, 
It  has  always  been  regarded  as  sound  policy,  in  cases  of  civil  vvar, 
to  break  the  strength  of  the  rebellious  by  receiving  those  to  mercy 
who  submit  early,  and  whose  conduct  has  not  been  marked  by  any 
extraordinary  atrocity.  Many  formidable  conspiracies  vvhich  threat- 
ened  certain  destruction  to  states,  have  been  suddenly  dissolved  by 
these  means,  which  are  powerfully  recommended  by  motives  equally 
of  policy  and  humanity.  Such  a  measure,  adopted  at  an  early  stnge, 
wouhi  have  ended  the  insurrection  in  a  few  weeks.  The  insurgents 
would  have  rejoiced  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  submit  to  the  government.*  They  were  eager  to  come  in 
under  the  proclamation  of  pardon  above  statedt.    But  this  would  have 

rebels  had  appeared.  And  if  any  outrages  or  insurrections  were  to  be 
suppressed,  the  lords  jiistices  contrived  to  defeat  the  effect  oftheir 
pardon,  hy  exceptions  and  conditions.  AII  freeholders  of  these  four 
counties;  all  who  had  shed  blood  in  any  action;  all  who  were  in  pri- 
son  for  spoil  or  robbery,  were  expressly  excluded  from  mercy.  To 
others,  it  was  tendered  on  condition  of  their  submitting  wifhin  ien 
dai/s  after  the  proclamation,  and  restoring  all  the  property  they  had 
seized^  which  had  quickly  been  dispersed  tlirough  various  hands. 
Such  a  proclamation  ivas  evidenthj  absurd  and  insldious,  A  pardon 
offered  in  the  name  of  the  English  parliament,  must  have  hadgreater 
influence  than  any  act  of  an  Irish  ministry,  despised  and  suspected 
by  the  body  of  the  nation.  But  the  chiefgovernorsand  theircreatures 
were  confident  of  support,  and  experienced  in  the  art  of  converting 
forfeitures  to  their  oivn  advantage.^^'^^^ 

*  "  A  cessation  was  recommended  by  Clanrickarde,  as  a  means  of 
giving  them  some  leisure  to  reflect  on  their  precipitate  conduct ;  to 
recall  them  to  their  allegiance;  and  to  prevent  the  desolation  of  the 
kingdom:  but  the  chief  governors  were  actuated  by  different  niotives. 
They  severely  condemned  the  protectiov  granted  to  Gallivay:  their 
orders  were  express  and  peremptory,  that  the  eiwl  should  receive  no 
MORE  suBMissiONs:  cvcry  commander  of  every  garrison  vvas  ordered 
not  to  presume  to  hold  any  correspondence  withthe  Irish,  or  Papists; 
to  give  no  protections  ;  but  to  prosecute  allrebels  and  theirharbourers 
withjire  and  sword.^^'^^ 

t  "  They  vvho  had  not  engaged  in  actual  hostilities,  they  who  were 
only  accused  of  harbouring,  or  paying  contributions  to  the  rebels, 
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^efeated  the  grand  object  of  thelords  justices,  who  issued  orders  to 
their  officers  every  vvhere  to  hold  no  intercourse  or  parley  with  the 
rebels — to  accept  no  submission — and  to  receive  none  of  the  insur- 
gents  who  oftered  to  surrender  themselves  on  any  other  terms  than 
as  prisoners  of  war.  They  were  indiscriminately  thrown  into  prison — 
indicted  and  had  their  estates  confiscated.  Even  those  who  fled 
from  the  rebels — who  had  suffered  by  their  depredations — who  had 
never  been  eni^aged  in  any  action  with  them — when  they  attempted 
to  take  refiige  in  Dublin,  or  in  any  other  garrison  town,  werethrown 
into  prison  and  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  guilty.* 
-.m^  ^^99^99999  kg^  

crowded  to  the  earl  of  Orniond,  and  claimed  the  advanfage  of  the 
royal  proclamation.  The  lords  justices,  who  not  only  favoured  the 
designs  of  their  friends  in  England,  but  expected  to  have  their  oivn 
services  retvarded  by  a  lar^e  portion  of  forfeitiires^  resolved  to  dis- 
courage  these  pacific  dispositions.  Ormond  was  directed  tomake  no 
distinction  between  noblemen  and  other  rebels;  to  receive  those  who 
should  surrender  only  as  prisoners  ofwar:  and  to  contrive  that  they 
should  be  seized  by  the  soldiers,  without  admitting  them  to  his  pre- 
sence.  They  who  were  sent,  in  custody,  to  Dublin,  though  men  of 
respectable  characters  nnd  families,  engaged  in  no  action  with  there- 
bels,  some,  sufferei^s  by  fheir  rapine,  averse  to  their  proceedings, 
known  protectors  of  the  English,  were  all  indiscriminately  denied  ac- 
cess  to  the  justices;  closely  imprisoned;  and  threatened  with  the  ut- 
most  severity  of  the  law.""^* 

"  The  lords  Netterville  and  Slane,  and  many  of  the  principal  gen- 
iry  in  that  district,  had  made  an  ofter,  if  they  might  be  accepted,  of 
the  like  submissions;  and  this  practice  there  wasbecomingsogeneral 
that  the  ministry  thought  it  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  appears  by 
their  letter  to  the  lord  lieutenant  at  thattime,  that  they  thought  them- 
selves  much  wiser  than  other  ministers  had  been,  by  too  easily  re- 
ceiving  submissions,  and  granting  pardon  to  rebels  ;  and  therefore 
they  should  take  another  course.  Some  of  those  ^entlemen  of  the 
Pale  had  been  indicted  ofhigh  treason,  for  having  been  seen  to  con- 
verse  with  someof  the  rebels,  whilst  the  rebels  were  masters  of  their 
countrj  ;  and  the  bills  had  been  found  by  the  grand  juries  ;  who  were 
80  extremely  alert,  as  to  find  several  hundreds,  as  it  hath  been  alrea- 
dy  said,  in  two  days.  The  ministers  resolved  therefore  to  have  these 
tried  in  a  legal  course ;  in  order  to  show  the  rest  that  their  submis- 
aon  would  entitle  them  to  no  favour.""^^ 

*  "  Ml  the  ^entlemen  that  surrendered  themselves,  were,  withoid 
heing  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  justices,  committed  prisoners  to 
the  castle  ;  preparations  were  made  for  their  trial ;  and  it  was  pub- 
licly  said  that  they  should  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  severity. 
But  as  they  had  never  appeared  in  the  field,  nor  been  en2;aged  in  any 
warlike  action,  proper  facts  were  wanting  to  supporta  charge  against 
them.  To  supply  this  defect,  the  lords  justices  had  recourse  to  the 
rack,  though  against  the  law,  in  order  to  extort  such  confessiom  as^ 
these  miscreants  had  a  mind  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  those  unhappy 
nien  who  were  to  underso  iV."^^^ 

'24  Lehnd,  in.  188.  725  Warner,  175.  '-^  Warner,  176. 
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VII. 

I  shall  now  slightly  touch  on  other  means  used  by  the  locds  jus- 
tices  and  their  friends  in  England  and  Ireland,tospread  the  insurrec- 
tion.  By  threats  constantly  heid  out,  of  a  general  confiscation  of  es- 
tates  through  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  act  referred  to  page  S33,  was 
the  entering  wedge,  thej  placed  before  the  estated  partof  the  commu- 
nitj  the  alternative  of  resistance  or  ruin.  And  inorder  todebarthem 
of  all  hope  of  escape,  the  English  parliament  passed  an  act  annulling 
all  grants  of  lands  belonging  to  the  rebels,  without  the  consent  of  both 
houses,*  and  another  revokin^;  all  pardons  granted,  or  to  be  granted 
from  and  after  the  23d  of  October  1641,  withoutthe  same  consent,  bj 
which  thej  not  onlj  shut  the  door  against  those  actuallj  in  arms — but 
forced  those  who  had  been  pardoned,  to  take  up  arms  once  more.  But 
these  measures,  violent  as  thej  were,  did  not  satisfj  them.  Thej  ope- 
rated  principall  j  on  the  hig!ie'r  orders  of  societj — and  it  was  determin- 
ed  to  appeal  to  the  religious  feelings  and  to  the  fears  of  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  bj  making  the  contest  a  religious  war.  The  Irish  parliament, 
reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  bj  the  expulsion  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
drevv  up  a  declaration  to  the  king  and  parliament  of  England,  praj- 
ing  not  merelj  for  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  old  laws  against 
the  recusants — but  for  the  transmission  into  Ireland,  to  be  passed 
ITthere,  of  all  the  laws  in  force  in  England  against  them — ^bj  one  of 
which  the  celebration  of  mass  was  rendered  felonj — and  bj  another 
the  attendance  at  it,  was  subject  to  enormous  penalties  and  impri- 
sonment.t  The  English  parliament  acted  in  unison — and  passed  va- 

*  "  All  grants  made  or  to  be  made  bj  the  crown  of  anj  goods  or 
lands  of  rebels,  since  Oct.  23,  1641,  were  declared  nulland  void;  and 
all  pardons  which  should  be  granted  after  the  said  daj  to  anj  of  the 
rebels  before  attainder  (without  the  assent  of  both  houses)  to  be  ad- 
judged  void  and  of  none  efFect."''"^ 

'"  This  act,  which  had  the  rojal  assent  on  March  19 ;  the  treatment 
which  the  gentlemen  that  surrendered  themselves  had  met  with  from 
the  lords  justices,  and  the  rejecting  of  all  offers  of  submission,  put 
an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  that  nature,  and  convinced  all  the  gentle- 
men  of  English  race,  who  had  engaged  in  the  insurrection,  thatthere 
was  no  longer  room  to  hope  for  pardon,  nor  anj  means  of  safetj  left 
them  but  in  the  sword.  It  was  not  an  age  of  such  abstracted  prin- 
ciples  of  lojaltj,  as  might  engage  men  to  sacrifice  themselves,  their 
families  and  estates,  rather  than  swerve  from  the  strict  rules  of  their 
dutj.  The  lords  of  the  Pale,  out  of  a  strong  jealousj  of  the  designs 
which  the  state  had  Cormed  against  them,  and  out  of  a  dread  of  such 
a  treatment,  as  sir  J.  Read,  (who  had  a  like  invitation  to  confer  with 
them,)  afterwards  found  from  the  lords  justices,  had  put  themselves 
into  arms  and  stood  upon  their  guard.'"'^** 

t  "  A  declaration  was  drawn  up,  and  agreed  to  bj  both  houses,  in  an 
addrcss  to  the  king  and  parliament  of  England,  praying  that  a  pre- 
sent  course  might  be  taken  for  executing  the  penal  iaws  in  force  in 
Ireland  against  all  the  Papists  in  that  kingdom  ancl  particularlj  in 

'27  Carte,  I.  302.  '^sibid. 
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rious  resolves,  breathing  a  most  infuriate  spirit  of  persecution,  wor- 
thv  of  a  chosen  band  of  Spanish  inquisitors.*  The  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics  were  threatened  with  a  crusade,  in  which,  after  the  example 
of  the  foUowers  of  Mahomet,  who  went  armed  with  the  scymiter  and 
koran,  the  soldiers  were  to  be  the  evaiigelists,  and  to  carrj  the  bible 
in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other.f  It  was  moreover  contidently 
asserted,  at  a  public  entertainment,  bj  one  of  the  lords  justices,  that 
in  twelve  months  there  should  not  be  a  Roman  Catholic  left  in  Ire- 
land.  In  a  word,  never  was  more  assiduitj  and  address  emplojed  to 
accomplish  anj  purpose  than  were  put  into  activitj  on  this  occasion, 

the  citj  of  Dublin  ;  that  bills  might  be  transmitted  into  England  in 
order  to  make  all  the  laivs  tfiere  against  the  Popish  dergy  and  their 
relievers  to  be  enactedfor  Ireland:  and  that  it  might  not  be  in  the 
power  of  anj  governor  of  that  kingdom,  to  suspend,  inhibit,  or  con- 
nive  at,  the  exemption  from  such  laws,  or  anj  of  them.  If  it  was  the 
design  of  the  council  that  the  rebeUion  should  be  thoiight  a  war  ofre- 
ligion,  and  a  total  extirpation  of  all  Catholics,  and  of  popery,  was 
the  scheme  proposed,  then  nothing  was  more  to  the  purpose  than  tliis 
declaration.  But  it  was  a  measure,  of  which  all  wise  and  good  men 
dreaded  the  consequence."^^^ 

*  "  The  English  parliament  echoed  these  sentiments.  The  bills  were 
prepared  for  transmission,  and  the  utmost  vengeance  denounced 
against  Poperj;  as  if  their  sole  purpose  were  to  exasperate  the  insur- 
gents  to  the  utmost,  or  as  if  thej  had  been  alreadj  completelj  re- 
duced.""3o 

In  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  the  English  parliament  prajed  that 
he  "  would  be  graciouslj  pleased,  for  the  better  discoverj  and  speedier 
conviction  of  recusants,  that  an  oath  maj  be  established  bj  act  of 
parliament,  to  be  administered  in  such  manner  as  bj  both  houses 
shall  be  agreed  on;  wherein  thej  shall  ahjnre  and  renounce  the  pope^s 
supremacy,  the  doctrine  of  transubstajitiation,  purgatory,  worshipping 
of  the  consecrated  host,  cruciJLves,  and  images;  and  the  refusing  the 
said  oath,  being  tendered  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  appointed  by  act 
of  parliament,  shall  be  a  sufficient  conviction  in  law,  of  recusancj. 
And  that  jour  majestj  will  be  graciouslj  pleased  to  give  jour  rojal 
assent  to  a  bill  for  tlie  education  of  the  children  of  Papists  bj  Pro- 
testants  in  the  Protestant  religion.""^^ 

t "  It  was  confidentlj  averred  that  sir  John  Clotworthj,  who  wel^ 
knew  the  designs  of  the  faction  that  governed  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons  of  England,  had  declared  there  in  a  speech,  "  that  the  conver' 
sion  of  the  Papists  in  Ireland  was  only  to  be  effected  by  the  Bible  in 
one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other  ;"  and  Mr.  Pjm  gave  out  that 
they  ivould  not  leave  a  priest  in  Ireland.  To  the  like  efFect  sir  Wil- 
liam  Parsons,  out  of  a  strange  weakness,  or  a  detestable  poiicj,  posi- 
tively  asserted  before  manj  witnesses,  at  a  public  entertainment  in 
Dublin,  that  within  a  twelvemonth  no  CathoHc  should  be  seen  in  Ire- 
land:''^'^ 

-2^  Warner,  212.        Tao  Leland,  III.  197.        -ai  Parl.  Hist.  xii.  149. 
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and,  had  the  object  been  laudable,  the  parties  would  be  entitled  to  ioi- 
mortal  honoiu — but,  employed  fur  such  a  nefarious  object,  they  have 
a  fair  claim  to  eternal  execration.* 

*"I  have  seen  some  minutesof  thecouncil-board,  which  aver,  that 
sir  Charles  Coote  said,  that  vvhen  sir  Luke  Fitzgerald  misdemean'(i 
himself  before  the  board,  by  uncivil  words  towards  a  member  of  the 
board,  he  let  him  have  the  line,  and  would  not  reprehend  him,  in  hope 
he  would  go  into  rebellion;  for  he  saw  he  would  do  so,  and  that  the 
more  that  were  in  rebellion,  it  was  the  better."^^^ 

'33Nalson,  II.  538. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Conjiscation.  Perjvry.  Suboimationofwitnesses.  Ahove  one  thousand 
Hlls  of  indictment  found  in  two  days  in  Dublin.  Eleven  hundred 
jiersons  indicted  at  once  in  Corke  and  Waterford, 

"  Some  salve  for  perjurv : 
Some  trichs — some  qidllets — ho~d)  to  cheat  the  devil." — Shakspeare. 

AFTER  the  Trish  administration  had  succeeded  in  spreading  the 
insurrection  throughout  the  island,  it  remains  to  show  what  measures 
they  adopted  to  derive  from  it  the  advantages  which  thej  had  pro- 
posed  to  themselves,  and  which  led  them  to  pursue  the  nefarious 
course  I  have  stated. 

The  confiscation  of  estates,  and  their  own  personal  aggrandizement, 
were  the  objects  in  view.  This  is  the  language  of  all  the  writers  of 
the  history  of  those  times.  Carte  says — "  the  governoi's  were  the 
likeliest  persons  in  it  to  get  by  ihe  troubles  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
raise  their  own  fortunes  by  the  ruin  of  those  ofprivate gentlemen.'^^'^^^ 

Warner  comes  more  directly  to  the  point,  and  exposes  their  vil- 
lainy  in  all  its  deformity  to  the  reprobation  of  the  world,  from  their 
own  correspondence : 

*'  The  lords  justices  in  a  private  letter  of  their  own  to  the  speaker, 
exclusive  of  the  rest  of  the  council,  besought  the  commons  to  assist 
themwith  "agrant  of  some  competentproportion  of  the  rebels'  lands." 
Here  the  reader  ivillfind  the  key  that  unlocks  the  whole  secret  oftheir 
iui(juitous  practices;  and  here  wefind  the  motives  to  the  orders  they 
gave,  for  receiving  no  submissions  ;  (or  issuing  no  proclamations  of 
pardon  at  first,  as  the  parliament  had  suggesled  ;  and  in  short  for  all 
their  backwardness  in  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  for  which  seve- 
»al  opportunites  oftered,  and  consequently  for  their  sacrificing  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  their  country ;  and  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
their  fellow  subjects.'^^''^^ 

To  accomplish  their  purposes  they  required  and  readily  found  per- 
jured  juries  and  perjured  witnesses;  and  so  profiigate  were  they,  that 
money  was  lavished  to  hire  the  latter.  And  so  barefacedly  aud  pro- 
fligately  was  this  trade  of  corruption  carried  on, — so  totally  lost 
were  the  privy  council  to  all  sense  of  principle  and  decency, — and 
so  well  was  their  character  established  on  this  point,  that  one  of 
the  agents  employed  in  the  business  of  subornation,  actually  applied 
to  them,  in  their  public  capacity,  for  the  wages  of  his  iniquity. 

"  Indictments  had  been  found  against  them"  [lord  Dunsany,  sii' 
John  Netterville,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentleman  of  high  stand- 
ing]  "  and  above  a  thousand  others,  by  a  grand  jury,  in  the  space 

•^^Cartc,  I.  262-  735  Warner,  199. 
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OF  Two  DAYs! !  Tliere  was  certainly  too  much  hurry  in  the  findingof 
these  indictments,  (of  which  above  three  thousand  were  upon  record) 
to  allow  timefor  the  examination  of  each  particular  case,  and  they 
wevQtoo generally  fomid on  very  slight  evidence.  The  Roman  Catholics 
complained  that  there  were  strange  practices  used  with  the  jurors^ 
menaces  to  some,  promises  of  rewards,  and  parts  of  the  forfeited 
ESTATES  made  to  others;  and  tho'  greatnumbers  of  the  indicted  per- 
sons  might  be  really  guilty,  there  was  too  much  reason  givento  suspect 
the  evidence,  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  suspect  there  was  ag-oorf  deal  of 
corrtiption  and  iniqidty  in  the  methods  of  gaining  the  indictments, 
because  I  find  a  very  remarkable  memorandum  made  by  the  marquis 
of  Ormond,  in  his  own  writing,  of  a  passage  in  the  council,  on  April 
23,  1643.     There  was  then  a  letter  read  at  the  board,  from  a  person 
who  claimed  a  great  merit  to  himself,  in  getting  some  hundreds  of 
gentlemen  indicted,  and  the  rather  for  that  he  had  laid  out  sums  of 
money  to  procure  witnesses  to  give  evidence  to  a  jury,  for  the  finding 
those  indictments.    This  was  an  intimate  friend  of  sir  William  Par- 
sons,  and  might  very  well  know  that  such  methods  would  be  approv- 
ed  by  him.""^^ 

I  trust  the  reader  will  well  weigh,  and  ponder  on,  the  naked  detail 
contained  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  which  exhibits  a  scene  of  atro- 
city  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  fraud,  forgery,  and  perjury.  What 
a  stupendous,  what  a  sickening  fact  is  the  finding  of  one  thousand 
bills  of  indictment  in  two  daysJ  And,  be  it  observed,  thesebills  were 
principally  against  the  wealthy  classes,  the  "  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  freeholders.""^^  These  were  the  men  whom  it  was  worth  while 
to  indict,  men  whose  estates  would  recompense  the  trouble,  pay  for 
the  subornation  of  hired  witnesses,  and  sate  the  avarice  of  the  prime 
movers  of  the  business. 

"  Above  one  thousand  bills  of  indictment  in  two  days !"  Suppose  the 
jury  sat  twelve  hours  in  each  day,  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  in 
the  evening,  without  obeying  any  of  the  calls  of  hunger,  it  was  at  the 
rate  o(  forty-two  bills  in  an  hour,  or  two  every  three  minutesJ  J  Well 
might  Carte  observe,  that  they  did  not  "  allow  timefor  theexamina- 
tion  of  each  particular  case.^^  This  is  a  most  feeble  mode  of  stating 
the  affair,  which  he  ought  to  have  stigmatized  in  terms  of  the  strong- 
est  reprobation.  He  might  have  said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  they 
did  not  "  allow  time  to  read  the  bills,  and  little  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary  to  sign  them."  They  must  have  been  huddled  over  enmasse, 
barely  reading  the  titles,  marking  them  true  bills,  (how  true,  heaven 
knows,)  and  annexing  the  names  of  the  jurors. 

And  these  bills  of  indictment — (who  can  read  the  fact  without 
shuddering  ?) — decided  on  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  principal  of 
the  "  nobility,  gentry,  and  freeholders"  of  Ireland,  of  whom,  on  these, 
and  indictments  equally  just  and  honourable,  "  two  thousand  were 
prosecuted  to  outlawry  by  sir  Philip  Percival,clerkof  thecrown,"^^» 
and  their  estates  confiscated. 

Will  it  be  deemed  extravagant,  to  assert  that  the  annals  of  the 
world  can  produce  no  similar  circumstance, — and  that  never  was 
rampant  and  profligate  injustice  and  rapine  so  completely  triumph- 

736Carte,  I.  423.  widem,  454.  -33  ibid. 
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ant?  This  was  the  time,  when,  in  those  halls,  nicknamed 
justice,  "  the  benches,"  (to  use  the  strong  and  energ:etic  language 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  in  his  speech  to  the  Irish  parliament,)  "  were 
crowded  or  oppressed  with  the  throng  and  wicked  wei^ht  of  those  who 
ous;ht  rather  to  have  stood  manacled  at  the  bary'''^^  How  deplorable 
the  case  of  a  noble  nation,  exposed  to  the  "  tender  mercies,''^  of  such 
juries  and  such  judges  ! 

It  may  not  be  improper,  indeed  it  appears  indispensable,  to  con- 
sider  what  is  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  indictment,  what  are  the  du- 
ties  of  a  grand  jury  who  are  to  decide  on  it,  and  what  are  its  conse- 
quences. 

According  to  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary,  "  An  indictment  is  an  in- 
quisition  taken  and  made  by  twelve  men  at  the  least,  who  are  there- 
unto  sworn,  whereby  they  find  and  present  that  such  a  person,  of 
such  a  place,  in  such  a  county,  and  of  such  a  degree.hath  committed 
such  a  treason,  felony,  trespass,  or  other  offence,  against  the  peace  of 
the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity."''*° 

The  accusation  is  delivered  to  the  grand  jury,  who  are  swohn  to 
determine  on  the  probable  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accused, 
according  to  the  evidence  brought  by  the  proper  officer  to  support  the 
charge. 

Cpuld  the  jury,  who  thus  found  one  thousand  bills  of  indictmentin 
two  days,  have  heard  the  evidence  .^  Certainly  not.  Did  they  not 
therefore  violate  their  oaths  ?  Yes.  What  were  they  then.*^  Perjurers. 
Was  not  the  blood  of  every  man,  whom  their  perjury  led  to  the  scaf- 
fold,  on  their  heads  ?  Were  they  not  virtually  robbers  of  the  estates 
of  those  who  were  plundered  in  consequence  of  those  indictments? 
Indubitably. 

Were  not  the  judges  under  oath  to  administer  justice  correctly? 
When  they  received  such  bills,  were  they  not  likewise  perjured? 
Was  not  the  blood  of  the  victims  equally  to  be  laid  to  their  charge? 
Most  assuredly. 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  perjuries  of  grand  juries,  however  flagitious, 
are  of  no  great  importance,  but  as  respects  their  own  guilt,  provided 
the  traverse  juries  be  upright  and  independent.  But  here  the  traverse 
juries  were  equally  wicked  and  corrupt  with  the  grand  juries. 

Of  three  thousand  persons  indicted,  as  above  stated,  by  sir  Philip 
Percival,  there  were  two-thirds  who  did  not  appear,  and  were  pro- 
secuted  to  outlawry  in  their  absence.*  Thus,  for  those  two  thou- 
sand  men,  there  was  no  more  use  of  a  traverse  jury  than  if  no  such 
body  ever  existed. 


*"  Whatever  difficulties  there  were  in  the  case,  the  lords  justices 
were  equal  to  them  all ;  and  carried  on  the  prosecution  with  great 
vigour,  causing  indictments  to  be  preferred  not  only  against  open  and 
declared  rebels,  but  also  against  others  who  were  barely  suspected  I ! 
and,  as  there  was  nobody  to  make  defence  J  nor  any  great  delicacy 
usedy  either  in  the  choice  ofthejury,  or  in  the  character  and  credit 
ofthe  witnesses!  and  one  witness  sujfficedy  such  indictments  were  rea- 
dily  found  .""*i 

■^59  Borlace,  App.  84.  7«  Jacob,  III.  401.  '^i  Carte,  I.  277. 
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OF  Two  p.  that  I  had  the  tongue  of  a  Demosthenos,  or  a  Curran,  or  a 
thernrV,  or  the  pen  of  a  Burke  or  a  Dickinson,  to  spread  this  truthbe- 
tore  an  astnunded  world,  that,  on  this  species  of  evidence,  one  foul, 
Woated  mass  of  fraud  and  perjury,  rests  the  thousand-times-told  story 
of  "  the  e.vecrahle  Irisli  Rebelliony 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  statement  of  the  wholesale  pro- 
ceediiigs,  wliereby  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  two  entire  counties 
were  indicted  to  the  amount  o(  eleven  Jmndred  at  one  sweep,  dind  t\\e\v 
estates  subsequently  confiscated.  How  many  liours  the  jury  was  en- 
gageJ  in  tlie  business  is  not  stated — but  it  is  presumable,  as  it  was 
managed  by  the  earl  of  Corke,  one  of  the  most  rapacious  and  unprin- 
cipled  men  of  the  age,  that  the  process  was  equally  summary  with 
those  in  Dublin. 

"  I  have,  with  the  assistance  of  the  earl  of  Barrymore,  the  lord 
viscount  of  Killmallock,  and  my  tvvo  sons,  Dungarvan  and  Broghill, 
(by  the  advice  of  the  lords  justices  and  council  of  Ireland,  who  en- 
abled  me  with  commissions  to  that  efFect)  lately  held  sessions  in  the 
severg,!  counties  of  Corke  and  Waterford,  and  even  beyond  the  ex- 
pectation  of  all  men,  have  proceeded  so  far  as  by  juries  free  from  al! 
exception,  to  indict  the  lords  viscounts  Roch,  Montgarret,  Ikerrin, 
and  Muskerry,  and  the  barons  of  Dunboyne  and  Castellconnell,  with 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  lord  of  Cahir,  Theobald  Purcell,  baron  of 
Loghmoe,  Richard  Butler,  of  Killcash,  esq.  brotlier  to  my  very  good 
lord  the  earl  of  Ormonde,  with  all  other  the  baronets,  knights,  esquires, 
gentlemen^  freeholders^  and  popish  priests^  in  number  aboiit  eleven 
hundred,  that  either  divell,  or  have  entered  and  done  any  rebellious 
act  in  those  two  counties;  which  indictments  I  make  bold  to  send 
unto  you  to  be  presented  unto  the  house,  to  the  end  they  may  be  there 
considered  of  by  such  members  thereof  as  are  learned  in  the  laws ; 
that,  if  they  be  wanting  in  any  formal  point  of  the  law,  they  may  be 
reformed  and  rectified,  and  returned  unto  me,  withsuch  amendments 
as  they  shall  think  fit:  and  so  (if  the  house  please  to  direct)  to  have 
them  all  proceeded  against  to  outlawry;  whereby  his  majesty  may  be 
intitled  to  their  lands  and  possessions,  which  (I  dare  boldly  affirm) 
were  at  the  beginning  of  this  insurrection  not  of  so  little  yearly  value 
as  two  hundred  thousand  pounds!  This  course  of  proceedings  against 
the  lords  and  the  rest  was  not  by  them  suspected,  and  I  assure  you 
doth  much  startle  and  terrify  them  ;  for  now  they  begin  (though  too 
late)  to  take  notice,  that  they  are  in  a good  forwardness  to  be  attaint- 
ed,  and  all  their  estates  confscated,  to  the  corruption  of  their  hlood^ 
and  extirpation  of  them  and  their  families.  And  the  height  of  their 
revenge  is  principally  bent  against  the  earl  of  Barrimore,  myself,  and 
my  sons,  which  we  all  foresaw  before  we  entred  upon  this  work  of 
works  .'"?*2 

The  annual  income  of  the  estates  of  those  persons  indicted,  it  ap- 
pears  was  200,000^.  equal  at  the  present  value  of  money,  to  at  least 
1,200,000  pounds !  Who  can  think  of  those  horrible  proceedings  with- 
out  abhorrence  of  the  nefarious  miscreants  by  whom  they  were  perpe- 
trated  ?  Amone  the  victims  were  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
waited  on  sir  W.  St.  Leger  to  tender  their  services  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  whom,  for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  way  to 
those  confiscations,  he  treated  so  brutally,  as  may  be  seen  page  238. 

't2  0rreiy,  l.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

View  ofthe  spirit  ofthe  hostile  parties  in  Ireland,  Murderoiis  aml 
never-enough-to-be-e.vecrafed  orders  ofthe  lords  jiistices,  and  ofthe 
long  parlianient.  lUustrious  contrast  on  the  part  ofthe  Irish. 

"  Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Though  all  the  earth  o'er\vhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes: 
And  murder,  thousjli  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ." — Shakspeare. 

BEFORE  I  enter  on  the  investigation  of  the  horrible  and  unparal- 
leled  cruelties  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  Irish  in  this 
civil  war,  I  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  present  a  view  of  the  spirit  mani- 
fested  in  the  orders  given  to  the  commanding  generals  on  both  sides, 
which  will  shed  important  light  on  this  interesting  subject;  and  add 
still  further  corroboration  to  the  various  proofs  already  adduced,  of 
the  unprecedented  deceptions  practised  upon,  and  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions  entertained  by,  the  world  at  large,  respecting  Irish  affairs. 

He  must  be  a  mere  sciolist  in  history,  vvho  requires  to  be  informed 
that  the  most  rigorous  military  discipline  has  too  frequently,  in  every 
age,  been  utterly  inadequate  fully  to  restrain  the  ferocious  and  san- 
guinary  spirit  of  mercenary  armies,  which,  accustomed  to  scenes  of 
blood  and  desolation,  are  too  prone  to  be  steeled  against  the  calls  of 
humanity.  It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  civil  wars,  are  almostal- 
ways  signalized  by  incomparably  more  ruthless  barbarity  than  wars 
between  hostile  nations.  But,  if  the  wisest  regulations  to  restrain 
military  violence,  be  always  found  difficult.  and  too  often  impossible, 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  even  in  well-regulated  armies,.how  frightful 
raust  be  the  result,  when  murder  and  desolation  are  not  merely  tole- 
rated,  but  absolutely  commanded  ;  when  the  rulers 

"  Cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war;'* 
when  military  outrage  is  excited,  by  orders  to  slaughterthe  unoffend- 
ing;  and  when  the  incapacity  to  resist  the  violence  of  one  party,  is 
niade  a  pretext  for  murder  by  the  other! 

It  will  astonish  the  reader  to  learn,  that  the  tenants  of  the  regions 
below  do  not  differ  more  from  the  purest  cherub  or  seraph  that  the 
mind  of  man  can  conceive,  than  the  fiend-like  spirit  of  the  orders  pro- 
mulgated  by  the  lords  justices,  from  those  issued  by  the  leaders  oi  the 
Irish.  None  of  those  destroyers  of  mankind,  who 
**  Wade  thro'  seas  of  blood, 
And  walk  o'er  mountains  of  slaughtered  bodies;""'*^ 

who  riot  in  human  misery;  could  exceed  the  lords  justices,  in  the 
desolating  inhumanity  of  their  orders,  which  breathed  nothing  but  an 
infuriate  spirit  of  havoc,  slaughter,  and  devastation. 

'43  Lee. 
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Their  commanders  were  directed  to  "  consume,  destroy.  and  de- 
molish  all  the  places  ivhere  the  rebels  ivere  relieved  or  harboured  ;^^ 
to  "  kill,  slay.  aiid  destroj  all  the  rebels  and  their  relieversy-'^*  But 
this  was  not  ail,  nor  half.  How  can  I  proceed  to  relate  the  execrable 
taie?  It  will  hardij  be  beiieved.  For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  it  jcould  be  utterlj  blotted  from  the  recordsof 
historj:  but  this  is  impossible.  There  it  remains,  and  there  it  will 
eternally  remain,  to  the  never-djing  infamjof  those  miscreantrulers. 
The  orders  close  with  a  direction  "  toklll  and  destroy  all  the  men 
able  to  bear  armSy^^  in  the  places  where  the  rebels  were  "  relieved  and 
harbouredlJ!.'^^* 

The  murderous  spirit  of  these  orders  for  the  destruction  of  thehar- 
bourers  of  the  insurj^ents,  must  excite  the  most  unqualified  horror  and 
indignation  in  everj  man  not  utterij  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manitj.  It  maj  be  readilj  conceived,  that  defenceless  individuals, 
scattered  over  an  extensive  countrj,  cannot  possiblj  prevent  armed 
bodies  of  men  from  access  to  their  houses  or  plantations  ;  nor  can  the 
inhabitants  of  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  destitute  of  fortifications  or 
garrisons,  efFectuallj  oppose  their  entrance  ;  the  attempt  would  en- 
sure  destructioa,  and  could  onlj  be  dictated  bj  absolute  insanitj  : 
and  nothing  but  the  most  flagrant  destitution  of  justice  could  ever  in- 
duce  commanders  to  punish  the  bare  submission  to  overwhelming 
force  and  violence,  with  the  rigour  and  severitj  due  to  the  perpetra- 
tion  of  the  highest  species  of  crimes. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  a  civil  war  raged  in  this  countrj, 
which  God  forbid :  suppose,  further,  that  an  armj  of  five  thousand 
men  were  to  possess  themselves,  bj  force,  of  the  citj  of  Philadelphia. 

*  "  Order  of  the  lords  justices  and  coiincil  to  the  earl  of  Ormonde, 
"  Bj  tlie  lords  justices  and  council,  Wm.  Parsons, 

Jo.  BORLACE. 

"  The  rebels  having  assembled  tliemselves  in  arms  in  hostile  man- 
ner,  with  banners  displajed,  in  several  places  about  this  citj  of 
Dublin,  intending  and  openlj  professing  to  starve  this  citj  and  this 
state,  and  his  majestj's  forces  here,  that  so  the  rebels  maj  the  more 
easily  possess  themselves  of  the  kingdom,  deprive  his  majestj  of  his 
rojai  crown  and  sovereigntj  here,  and  root  out,  murder  and  de- 
stroj,  all  the  British  and  Protestants  in  the  kingdom, 

"  It  is  resolved,  That  it  is  fitthat  his  lordship  do  endeavour  witli 
his  majestj's  forces  io  wound,  kill,  slay,  and  destroy,  bj  all  the  wajs 
and  means  he  maj,  all  the  said  rebels,  and  their  adherents  and  re- 
lievers  ;  and  burn,  spoil,  waste^  consume,  destroy,  and  demolish,  all 
the  places,  towns,  and  houses,  ivhere  the  said  rebels  are,  or  have  been^ 
relieved  and  harboured,  and  all  the  haj  and  corn  there ;  and  kill  and 
destroy  all  the  men  there  inhabiting  able  to  bear  armsIJJJ 

"  Given  at  liis  majestie's  castle  of  Dublin,  23d  Februarj,  1641-2. 

R.  DlLLON,  F.   WlLLOUGHBY, 

Tho.  Rotheram,   J.  Temple, 

Ad.  Loftus,  Robert  Meredith.'"'"*^ 

74«  Carte,  IH.  61.  '«  Ibid. 
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What  sentence  would  be  pronounced  on  the  commanders  of  the  ad- 
verse  armies,  who,  to  punish  submission  to  violence,  which  our  citi- 
zens  had  not  the  means  of  preventing;,  should,  after  the  expulsion  of 
their  enemies,  order  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  those  capable 
of  bearing  arms  ?  Would  they  not  deserve  to  expiate  their  guilt  by 
the  most  cruel  torments  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise  ?  This 
was  precisely  the  spirit  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  lords  justices,  who 
therefore  merit  to  be  ranked  with  the  Neros,  the  Cali^ulas,  the  Do- 
mitians,  and  those  other  monsters,  whose  supreme  delightwasin  the 
immolation  of  the  human  species. 

This  chapter  being  devoted  merely  to  a  review  of  the  spirit  with 
which  the  orders  for  war  were  issued  on  both  sides,  I  reserve  for  a 
subsequent  one  a  detail  of  the  barbarous  fidelity  with  which  these  hor- 
rible  orders  were  carried  into  eftect. 

It  must  sicken  every  friend  of  mankind,  to  learn  that  the  English 
parliament  was  actuated  by  the  same  nefarious  spirit  of  slaughter  of 
the  Irish.  It  issued  an  ordinance,  agreed  upon  after  due  deliberation, 
that  '"  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  any  Irishman  or  Papist  born  in 
Ireland;^^  and  that "  they  shoidd  be  e^vcepted  out  ofall  cayitidations.'*^* 
This  horrible  decree,  worthy  of  a  pandemonium  of  fallen  angels,  Lu- 
cifer  president,  and  Belzebub  secretary,  attaches  an  eternal  blot  on 

*  «  Ocfofter,  24,  1644. 

"  An  oi*dinance  of  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament, 
commanding  that  no  officer  or  soldier,  either  by  sea  or  land,  shall 
give  any  quarter  to  any  Irishman,  or  to  any  Papist  born  in  Ireland, 
which  shall  be  taken  in  arms  against  the  Parliament  of  Enffland. 

"  The  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  the  parliament  ot  England 
do  declare,  that  no  quarter  shall  be  given  to  any  Irishman,  or  to  any 
Papist  born  in  Ireland,  which  shall  be  taken  in  hostility  against  the 
parliament,  either  upon  the  sea,  or  within  this  kingdom,  or  dominion 
of  Wales! !  I  and  therefore  do  order  and  ordain,  that  the  lord  general, 
lord  admiral,  and  all  other  officers  and  commanders,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  shall  except  all  hdshmen,  and  all  Papists  born  in  Ireland,  out 
qf  all  capitulations,  agreements,  and  compositions  hereafter  to  be 
made  with  the  enemy ! ! !  and  shall,  upon  the  taking  of  eveiry  such 
Irishman  or  Papist  born  in  Ireland  as  aforesaid,  forthwith  put  every 
such  person  to  aeathJ! 

*'  And  it  is  further  ordered  and  ordained,  that  the  lord  general,  lord 
admiral,  and  the  committees  of  the  several  counties,  do  give  speedy 
notice  hereof,  to  all  subordinate  officers  and  commanders,  by  sea  and 
land  respectively ;  who  are  hereby  required  to  use  their  utmost  care 
and  circumspection,  that  this  ordinance  be  duly  executed ;  and  lastly, 
the  lords  and  commons  do  declare,  that  every  officer  and  commander 
by  sea  or  land,  that  shail  be  remiss  or  negligent  in  observing  the  tenor 
of  this  ordinance,  shall  be  reputed  afavourer  of  the  bloody  rebellion  of 
Irelandy  and  shall  be  liable  to  suchcondign  punishmentasthe  justice 
of  both  houses  of  parliament  shall  inflict  upon  him."?*^ 


7-»fl  Rushworth,  London,  1692,  vol.  V.  page  783 
(Xj^  In  a  difFerent  edition  this  ordinance  is  in  p; 


page  729. 
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the  escutcheons  of  the  Hambdens,  the  Pyms,  and  the  Essexes  of  that 
body,  who,  in  their  rancorous  and  remorseless  hatred  of  Ireland  and 
Irishmea,  lost  sight  of  every  principle  of  humanity  and  justice,  and 
of  all  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare. 

The  phraseology  of  this  ordinance  is  very  ambiguous,  probably 
through  design.     It  orders  to  be  murdered, — for, 
"  Disg-uise  it  as  we  will," 

it  is  sheer,  downright  murder — it  orders,  I  say,  to  be  murdered  "all 
Irishmen  and  Papists  born  in  Ireland.^^  The  sweeping  command  to 
murder  "  all  Irishmen,"  rendered  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  add,  "  all 
Papists  born  in  Ireland,"  unless  tliey  wished  the  world  to  believe, 
that  a  "  Papist  born  in  Ireland"  was  a  species  of  being  different  froni 
an  "  Irishman." 

To  cap  the  climax  of  this  atrocious  cruelty,  and  to  guard  against 
the  goadings  of 

"  The  t^nrant  conscience," 
whereby  their  commanders  might  be  tempted  to  yield  to  the  dic- 
tates  of 

"  Mercy !  the  brightest  diadem  of  empire  ! 
Mercy,  that  does  distingiush  men  from  brutes," 

<hey  denounced  "  condign  punishment"  against  all  such  as  shouldbe 
'•  remiss  or  negligent"  in  carrying  the  ordinance  into  execution. 
They  were  to  be  stigmatized  with  the  foulest  stain  that  the  vocabu- 
lary  of  reproach  could  at  that  day  furnish  ;  that  is,  *'  to  be  reputed 
favourers  of  the  bloody  rebellion  of  Ireland,"  and  to  be  punished  ac- 
cordingly. 

While  such  a  barbarous  and  murderous  decree  imprints  its  inex- 
tinguishable  and  sanguinary  stain  on  the  records  of  that  parliament 
and  party,  it  requires  the  most  unblushing  impudence  and  effrontery 
to  continue  the  outra^eous  abuse  of  the  Irish,  for  the  pretended  mur- 
ders  and  massacres  ot  far  more  Protestants  than  were  in  the  kingdom. 
all  together. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  flatter  himself  with  the  fond  hope  that 
these  orders  were  not,  nor  intended  to  be,  carried  into  operation. 
Let  him  not 

**  Lay  this  flattering  unction  to  his  soul." 

A  few  pages  hence,  he  will  find  that  the  sanguinary  rulers  found  san- 
guinary  ruffians,  to  carry  their  sanguinary  mandates  into  effect,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  desolation  in  which  they  were  conceived. 

Far  different  was  the  spirit  by  which  tlie  calumniated  Irish  were 
actuated.  They  denounced  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  the  strong- 
est  sentence  of  excommunication  not  merely  against  murderers,  but 
against  thieves,  spoilers,  robbers,  and  extortersjas  well  as  against  all 
such  as  should  favour,  receive,  or  any  way  assist  themj*  aud,  lest 

*"  Jlrticles  agreed  upon,  ordained  and  concluded^  in  the  general  con- 
gregation,  held  at  Kilkenny,  Jlay,  1642. 

"We  declare  the  [present]  wai-,  openly  Catholic,to  be  lawfuland 
just;  in  which  war,  if  some  ofthe  Catholics  be  found  to  proceed  out 
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this  denunciation  should  prove  ineffectual,  they  ordered  their  gene- 
rals  to  punish  offenders  in  the  preinises,  under  pain  of  interdiction. 

These  orders  are  signed  by  three  archbishops,  four  bishops,  and 
twenty-one  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  of  vaiious  degrees.  They 
were  enacted  in  a  grand  council,  held  in  Kilkenny,  in  May,  1642. 
What  a  glorious,  what  an  honourable  contrast  for  Ireland,  between 
the  spirit  they  display,  and  that  of  the  murderous  ordinance  of  the 
long  parliament,  that  "  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  any  Irishman ."' 
or  thatof  the  lordsjustices,  "  to  killall  the  malesable  to  beararvis,  iu' 
habiting  in  places  ivhere  the  rebels,  (as  they  were  faisely  styled,)  were 
harbouredP^  0,  much-abused  country!  how  little  is  the  world  ac- 
quainted  with  thy  horrible  sutterings!  how  inadequately  does  it  ap- 
preciate  thy  real  character!  To  what  wretched  historians  has  thy  sad 
tale  been  confided  !  Will  the  justice  of  heaven  never  avenge  thy 
wrongs,  nor  vindicate  thy  rights  ?  Must  centuries  still  roll  on,  and 
behold  the  countless  blessings,  which  heaven  has  lavished,  with  libe- 
ral  hand,  on  one  of  the  fairestportionsof  the  giobe,  bligliteti  and  biast- 
ed  by  a  wretched  policy,  worthy  only  of  ruthless  eastern  despotism? 

of  some  partictdar  and  unjust  title,  covetousness,  cruelty,  revenge^  or 
hatredi  or  any  such  unlawful,  private  intentions,  tve  declare  them 
therein  grievously  to  sin,  arul  therefore  ivorthy  to  be  punished  and 
restrained  ivith  ecclesiastical  censures,  if  (advised  thereof )  they  do 
not  amend."7*7 

"  We  will  and  declare  all  those  fhat  murder,  dismember,  or  griev- 
ously  strike;  alt  thieves,  unlawful  spoilers,  robbers  of  any  goods,  ejc- 
torters  ;  together  with  allsuch  asfavour,  receive,  or  any  ways  assist 
them,  to  be  excommunicated,  and  so  to  remain  until  they  completely 
amend  and  satisfy,  no  less  than  if  they  were  namely  proclaimed  ex- 
communicated. 

"  VVe  command  all  and  every  the  generals,  colonels,  captains,  and 
other  officers  of  our  Catholic  army,  to  whom  it  appertainetli,  that  they 
severely  punish  all  transgressors  of  our  aforesaid  command,  touching 
murderers,  maimers,  strikers,  thieves  and  robbers  ;  and  if  they  fail 
therein,  we  command  the  parish  priests,  curates,  or  chaplains  respec- 
tively,  to  declare  them  interdicted  ;  and  that  they  shall  be  excommu- 
nicated,  if  they  cause  not  due  satisfaction  to  be  made  unto  the  com- 
monwealth,  and  the  party  offended.  And  this  the  parish  priests  or 
chaplains  shall  observe,  under  pain  of  excommunication  of  sentence. 
given  ipso  facto.'""^^ 

'47  Rushworth,  V.  516.  ^«Idem,  519. 
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Cessation  of  hostilities,    Furious  and  fanatical  uproar.     Tliirst  of 
blood  and  plunder,     Jirrant  liypocrisy. 

"  Peace  is  the  happy  natural  state  of  man — 
Wur  his  corruption,  his  disgrace." — Thompson. 

THE  vvar  had  raged  for  a  considerable  time  with  variety  of  suc- 
cess.  Whatever  considerable  advantage  had  been  gained  on  one  side, 
vvas  countervailed  by  some  success  on  the  part  of  theadversary.  The 
Irish,  goaded  as  we  have  seen,  into  insurrection  by  a  combination  of 
religious  bigotry,  national  hatred,  and  devouring  thirst  of  confiscation 
and  plunder,  were  ardently  desirous  of  a  lasting  peace,  or  atleastof 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  a  measure  preparatory  to  peace.  The 
war  was  carried  on  against  them  with  the  most  ruthless  ferocity — 
The  sword  made  no  distinction  between  age  or  sex :  and  whatever 
rapine  could  not  carry  off,  the  fire  consumed. 

To  the  king  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  at  least  equally  an  ob- 
ject  of  ardent  desire.  The  war-,  which  fraud  and  falsehood  and  per- 
jury  had  distorted  into  a  horrible  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of 
the  protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  was  charged  to  his  account  and 
that  of  the  queen,  who  were  publicly  denounced  as  its  authors,  witk 
views  to  accomplish  their  purposes  on  England.  He  had  therefore 
sent  repeated  orders  to  the  dukeof  Ormonde,  to  agree  to  a  cessation 
of  hostiiities,  on  such  terms  as  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  the  insurgents,  vvhose  chief  objects  were,  a  limited  toleration  of 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  security  against  the  odious  depre- 
dations  on  their  estates,  of  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  so 
long  been  the  hapless  victims. 

The  policy  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
civil  war,  is  truly  inexplicable,  and  wears  a  most  sinister  aspect.  He 
steadily  enjoyed  the  coinplete  confidence  of  Charles  I.  to  whom  he 
always  professed  a  most  devoted  attachment.  Yet  under  a  variety 
of  the  most  absurd  pretences,  he  procrastinated,  and  threw  number- 
less  obstacles  in  the  way  of,  the  cessation,  notwithstanding  the  most 
imperious  orders  of  his  royal  master,  to  vvhom  it  was  a  vital  object. 
When  finally  ratified,  it  was  ahnost  too  late  to  ansvver  any  valuable 
purpose. 

The  fanatical  and  sanguinary  spirit  displayed  in  both  kingdoms, 
when  the  cessation  was  proclaimed,  is  absolutely  incredible.  That 
benign  measure,  which  must  have  been  hailed  with  rapture  by  every 
good  man  in  both  countries,  was  received  with  as  much  execration 
and  abhorrence,  as  if  it  were  pregnant  with  destruction  to  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  professors  of  the  protestant  religioni 
throughout.the  British  dominions.  In  the  opposition  toitwere  united 
a  great  variety  of  parties  of  very  diiferent  views  and  principles — some 
of  them  mereiy  deluded  and  misguided — others  abandoned  and  wick- 
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ed.*  Those  vvho  had  indulged  the  piratical  hopes  of  aggrandizing 
themselves  bj  the  spoils  to  be  acquired  in  the  event  of  the  expected 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  all  the  Ronian  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
and  who  had  by  every  means  in  their  power,  extended  the  flames 
of  civil  vvar  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  were  horror-struck  at  the 
idea  of  being  deprived  of  their  prej,  when  they  flattered  themselves 
they  were  on  fhe  point  of  the  fruition  of  an  object,  which  thej  so  ar- 
dentlj  pursued  through  fire  and  blood.  They  were  clamorous  against 
anj  measures  wherebj  their  hopes  were  likelj  to  be  disappoiiited. 
Ali  the  bigots  and  enthusiasts,  who  regarded  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion  as  idolatrj,  and  an  abomination  in  the  ejes  of  heaven,  were  equal- 
1  j  indignant  at  the  prospect  of  itsbeingrescuedfromextirpation.f  And 

*"This  cessation  was  no  sooner  known  in  England,  but  the  two 
houses  declared  against  it,  with  all  the  sharp  glosses  upon  it  to  his 
majestj's  dishonour  that  can  be  imagined ;  persuading  the  people, 
''  that  the  rebels  were  now  brought  to  their  last  gasp,  and  reducedto 
so  terrible  a  famine,  that,  like  caiinibals,  they  eat  one  another,  and 
must  have  been  destroyed  iinmediately,  and  iitterly  rooted  ont*  if,  by 
the  Popish  counsels  at  court,  the  king  had  not  been  persuaded  to  con- 
sent  to  this  cessation.^^'*^ 

"Nov.  11,  1643.  (As  if  massacres  and  assassinations  had  been 
light  and  venial  crimes)  another  commission  hath  been  granted  under 
tlie  same  seal  for  a  cessation  of  arms  ivith  the  barbarous  and  bloody 
rebels  in  Ireland,  after  the  effusion  of  so  much  innocent  blood,  and 
slaughter  of  above  one  hundred  thousand  Protestants^  men,  women,  and 
children,  bj  their  merciless  and  bloodj  hands;  wherebj  a  cessation 
of  arms  is  accordinglj  concluded ;  and  those  brutish  rebels  therebj 
emboldened  to  prepare  themselves,  not  onlj  for  a  total  extirpation 
of  the  Protestants  remaining  there,  but  for  a  conquest  also  of  this 
kingdom."'^^ 

t "  The  parliamenfs  commissioners  conclude,  that  whatsoever  be- 
comes  of  us,  if  we  must  perish,  jet  let  us  go  to  our  graves  with  that 
comfort,  that  we  have  not  made  peace  with  the  enemies  of  Christ^  yea, 
even  enemies  of  mankind,  declared  and  unreconciled  enemies  of  our 
religion  and  nation.^^'^^ 

A  declaratorj  and  vituperative  address  to  the  king,  bj  the  gene- 
ral  assemblj  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  after  a  long  enumeration  of  his 
crimes,  wound  up  with  the  cessation  as  capping  the  climax :  "  we 
make  bold  to  vvarn  jour  majestj  freelj,  that  the  guilt  ivhich  cleaveth 
fast  to  your  majestyy  and  to  jour  throne,  is  such,  as  (whatsoever  fiat- 
tering  preachers,  or  unfaithful  counsellors,  maj  saj  to  the  contrarj,) 
if  not  timelj  repented  of,  cannot  but  involve  jourself  and  vour  pos- 
teritj,  under  the  wrath  of  the  everliving  God,  for  jour  being  guiltj 
of  shedding  of  the  blood  of  manj  thousands  of  jour  majestj's  best 
subjects; — for  permitting  the  mass,  and  other  idolatrj,  b<^)th  in  jour 
own  familj,  and  in  jour  dominions: — ***=  for  your  complying  too 
miich  with  the  Popish  party  many  ways,  and  namely  by  concluding 
the  cessation  of  arms  in  Ireland.^^ 

'•»9  Clarendon,  U.  323.  ^^o  Rushwortb,  V.  341.  ^^'  Borlace,  135. 
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the  leaders  of  tlie  parliament  party  in  England,  a  more  powerful,  com- 
pact,  and  eneriijetic  body,  to  vvhoni  the  Irish  insurrection  had  been  a 
povverful  auxiliary,  united  in  their  detestation  of,  and  opposition  to,  a 
cessation,  though  it  did  not  compromit  an  iota  of  the  honour,  inte- 
rest,  or  advantae;e  of  the  ruling  powers  in  either  En2;land  or  Irelandj 
and  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  Irish  had  manifestly  the  advan- 
tage  over  their  enemies,  in  point  of  military  force  and  resources.  It 
excited,  nevertheless,  as  much  uproar,  horror,  and  indignation,  in 
both  islands,  as  if  it  had  totally  overthrown  the  existing  order  of  things, 
extirpated  the  protestant  religion,  and  given  a  complete  ascenilency 
to  the  Roraan  Catholics.*  It  aifords  a  most  important  addition  to  the 
various  proofs  already  given,  of  the  insatiable  and  ravenous  thirst  of 
the  blood  and  estates  of  the  Irish,  by  which  the  rulers  of  the  two 
countries  were  at  that  time  devoured.  The  English  parliament  passed 
strong  and  decisive  re.solutions,t  and  entered  a  most  solemn  protes- 
tation,  against  the  cessation,  distinguisiied  by  the  strongest  marks  of 
the  sanguinary,  fanaticai,  bigoted,  and  intolerant  spirit  of  an  age, 
which  is  soloudly  extolled  for  its  liberality  and  illumination.  In  this 
wretched  performance,  replete  with  sophistry  and  declamation,  they 
have  the  hardihood,  I  had  almost  said  the  blasphemy,  to  assert,  "  in 
the  face  of  high  heaven,"  that  "  a  cessation  ofarms^^  would,  by  asus- 
pension  of  religious  persecution,  '^  provoke  the  wrath  of  a  jealous 
GodP^\     Well  may  we  exclaim, '*  VVhy  sleep  the  thunders  of  hea- 

*"The  heads  of  that  faction,  who,  by  their  measures,  directions, 
and  creatures,  had  used  as  much  skill  and  industry  to  improve  and 
continue  the  rebellion^  as  ever  the  first  conspirators  did  to  begin  it, 
were  enraged  to  see  a  stop  put  to  thefurther  effusion  of  blood,  and  a 
foundation  laidfor  a  pacifcation,  which  would  defeat  their  schemes 
of  extirpation. 

"  They  protested  against  all  pectce  with  the  rebels,  without  regard 
to  the  terms  of  any;  which  must  have  entailed  a  perpetual  war  on 
thft  kingdom  of  Ireland,  till  the  nation  itself  vvas  in  a  manner  extir- 
pated."''^^ 

"  The  rebellion  had  been  suppressed  without  any  of  their  assist- 
ance,  were  it  not  for  their  violent  measures  and  threats  of  extirpation, 
which  terrifying  and  making  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  English 
T3ice  despersite,  hurried  them  in  spite  of  their  animosity  against  the 
old  Irish,  into  an  insurrection.  For  the  like  detestable  purposes,  they 
had  starved  the  war  all  the  time  it  was  carrying  on  in  Ireland,  and 
were  angry  that  a  stop  ivas  put  to  itfor  a  time  by  the  cessation.^^^^^ 

t  "  Sept.  20,  1643.  "  It  was  resolved,  upon  the  question,  that  this 
house  doth  hold  that  a  present  cessation  of  arms  with  the  rebels  in 
Ireland  is  destructive  to  the  protestant  religion,  dishonourable  to  the 
English  nation,  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  all  the  three  kingdomSy 
and  therefore  do  declare  they  neither  do  nor  can  consent  or  approve 
of  any  treaty  of  a  cessation  with  the  rebels,  pretended  to  be  begun  by 
the  king's  commission.""^* 

\  *'  The  lords  and  commons  have  reason  to  declare  against  thisplot 

•32  Carte,  I.  453.  ^saijem,  463.  754  journals,  III.  248. 
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ven  P"  when  wicked  men,  perpetrating  the  worst  of  crimes,  varnish 
them  over  with  such  miscMable  imposture,  to  delude  and  deceive 
mankind  !  Never  did  the  mind  of  mau  conceive,  or  pen  or  tongue 
express,  a  more  abominable  or  execrable  idea  than  is  here  unblush- 
inglj  advanced  :  for  if  there  be  any  thing  peculiarly  calculated  "  to 
provoke  the  wrath  of  a  jealous  God,"  it  must  be,  not  "  a  cessation" 
of  the  progress  of  slaughter  and  desolation,  but  the  wanton  waste 
and  destruction  of  man,  made  to  his  own  image  and  likeness. 

*'  One  to  destroy  is  miirder  by  the  law, 
And  swords  uplifted  keep  the  wretcli  in  awe ; 
To  miirder  thousands  takes  a  glorious  name, 
War's  sacred  art — and  strews  the  road  to  fame." 

Let  me  add  a  most  singular  and  disgraceful  fact ;  that,  by  this  ces- 
sation,  which  affbrded  the  only  chance  of  retrieving  his  affairs,  Charles 
lost  some  of  his  most  devoted  followers,  whose  rancorous  and  mur- 
derous  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  out- 
weighed  even  their  ardent  attachment  to  their  monarch,  and  their 
idolatrous  veneration  for  the  old  reo-ime.* 

The  government  forcesin  the  north,  notwithstanding  the  solemnity 
of  the  cessation,  continued  the  warfare,  with  every  circumstance  of 
slaughter  and  desoIation,in  order  toprovoke  the  Irish  to  resume  their 
arms.t  And  the  English  house  of  commons  was  profligate  enough  to 

and  design  ofa  cessation  of  armsJ  J.'  as  being  treated  and  carried  on 
without  their  advice;  so  also  because  of  the  great  prejudice  which 
will  thereby  redound  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  encourage- 
ment  and  advancement  which  it  will  give  to  the  practice  of  popery, 
when  these  rebellious  Papists  shall,  by  this  agreement,  continue  and 
set  up  with  more  freedom  their  idolatrous  worship,  their  popish  su- 
perstitions,  and  Romish  abominations  in  all  the  places  of  their  com- 
mand,  to  the  dishonouring  of  God,  the  grieving  of  a1I  true  Protestant 
hearts,.the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  to  the 
provoking  ofthe  ivrafh  ofa  jealous  God  ;  as  if  both  kingdoms  had 
not  smarted  enough  already,  forthis  sin  of  too  much  connivin»;  at,  and 
tolerating  of  antichristian  idolatry,  under  pretexts  of  civil  contracts 
and  politic  agreements.'"'^^ 

*  Several  of  the  king's  adherents  ascribed  the  cessation  to  the  coun- 
sels  of  the  queen  and  her  favourites.  Some  regarded  it  as  a  contra- 
diction  to  those  solemn  protestations,  which  Charles  had  frequently 
made  against  Popery ;  and  declared  that  after  this  fatal  discovery  of 
his  real  sentiments,  they  could  no  longer  continue  to  support  his 
causellP^^ 

t "  The  great  body  of  Covenanters  in  Ulster  despised  the  whole 
negociation;  the  parliamentarians  of  Munster  opposed  any  peace  with 
the  Irish,  These  reformers,  in  the  fubiess  of  their  zeal,  could  be 
contented  only  with  the  extirpation  of  popery,  and  the  rebellious 
Irish  race."^^'' 

"  In  the  northern  province,  the  Scottish  general,  Monroe,  disclaim- 

755  Rushworth,  V.  557,        'JJS  Leland,  III.  245.         "S'  Idem,  331. 
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order  a  meetinf^  of  the  adventurers  who  had  speculated  on  the  es- 
tates  to  be  conRscated  in  Irelaiid,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  raeans 
to  support  the  British  arinj  in  Ulster,  in  the  violation  of  that  instru- 
ment.* 

This  condiict  merits  serious  consideration.  A  devouringjcivil  war 
rages  throuj^h  a  countr}-.  and  renders  it  a  fit  abode  for  devils  incar- 
nate ;  mercenary  soldiers  spread  havoc  and  desolation  around ;  no- 
thing,  sacred  or  profane,'  escapes  their  rage ;  the  altarsare  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  human  vlctims;  Humanity  turns  aside  from  the 
hideous  and  loathsome  scenes,  and  finds  it  npt  wonderful  that  "i^ 
repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  tfie  earth,^^  How  infuri- 
ate  then  must  be  the  passions  of  those  who  shudder  at  the  delightful 
idea  of  sheathing  the  sword  ;  and  \yho,  for  the  sake  of  plundering  the 
uevoted  objects  of  their  vengeance,  seek  to  carry  on  an  interminable 
war  of  exteriuination!  for  this  must  have  been  the  obvious  and  une- 
cjuivocal  end  ijf  those  who  opposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  There 
is  probably  no  crime  in  the  long  bead-roll  of  human  wickedness  more 
atrocious  than  the  prolongation,  unnecessarily,  of  war,  and  particu- 
larly  of  civil  war.  Of  this  heinous  offence  many  men  were  guilty, 
whose  names  rank  high  in  EngUsh  history ;  but  whose  ambition,  ava- 
rice,  and  rage  against  the  Irish,  steeled^  them  against  the  cries  of 
lacerated  humanity,  which  loudly  pleaded  to  stay  th^  progress  of 
the  devouring  sword,  and  restore  the  reign  of  blessed  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

-^»^©®®®^^®®®»^^^ 

ed  the  cessation.  And  though,  when  he  had  first  slaughtered  some 
unoffending  Irish  peasants,  he  consented  to  wait  the  orders  of  the 
state  of  Scotland,  or  parliament  of  England,  before  he  should  proceed 
to  further  acts  of  hostility,  yet  he  soon  received  instructions  tocarry 
on  the  war,  without  regard  to  the  king's  chief  governor."''^^ 

The  ofiicers  of  the  Munster  army  in  a  memorial  to  king  Charles 
I.  against  the  cessation,  state  their  '^resolve  to  die  a  thousand  deaths, 
rather  than  condescend  to  any  peace  with  these  perfidious  rehels;  and 
since  death  is  a  tribute  we  must  all  pay,  who  will  apprehend  the  pay- 
ment  of  it  somewhat  the  easier,  to  purchase  by  it  a  kingdom  asfull  of 
glory,  as  this  is  now  of  misery  to  all  honest  men?^^''^^ 

*  Dec.  30,  1643.  "  Ordered,  that  the  adventurers  of  this  house  for 
lands  in  Ireland,  and  the  body  of  adventurers  in  London,  do  meetat 
the  Grocers'  Hall,  on  Thursday,  in  the  afternoon,  at  two  of  the  clock, 
and  take  into  their  serious  consideration,  by  what  ways  and  means  the 
British  army  in  Ulster,  opposing  the  cessationy  may  be  maintained  and 
encoura^ed  to  proceed  in  prosecution  of  that  war  of  Ireland  against 
the  rebels:''^^ 

•?58Leland,  ITI.250.  73«  Rushworth,  V.  9^4.  -«>  Journals. 
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JFas  tliere  Teallya  massacre  of  the  Protestants  iw  1641  ?  Unparallel' 
ed  exa^geration.  More  Protestants  pretended  to  be  killed  than 
there  were  on  the  i$land,  Temple.  Rapin.  Hiime.  Clarendon. 
Conclusive  evidence  drawnfromsir  William  Petty,  Carte^s  and 
JFarner^s  refdtaiion  of  the  legend, 

"  Falsehood  and  fraud  grow  up  in  every  soil, 
The  product  of  all  cliraes." — Addison. 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  already  in  the  first  chapter  incidentally 
touched  on  the  numbers  said  to  be  massacred  by  the  Irish  in  the  in- 
surrection  of  1641,  I  think  it  proper  to  resume  the  subject,  and  go  in- 
to  it  somewhat  more  at  length,  as  it  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  vindi- 
cation  I  have  undertaken. 

In  order  to  proceed  correctly  in  the  investigation,  I  shall  let  the 
accusers  narrate  their  own  tales,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  tiie 
sum  and  substance  of  the  allegations. 

"  The  depnpulations  in  this  province  qf  Munster  dowell  near  equal 
those  of  the  ivhole  kingdomHP^'^^ 

"There  being,  since  the  rebellion  first  broke  out,  unto  the  time  of 
the  cessation  made  Sept.  15,  1643,  which  was  not  full  two  years  af- 
ter,  above  300,000  British  and  Protestants  cruelly  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  destroyed  some  other  way,  or  expelled  out  of  their  habitations, 
according  to  the  strictest  conjecture  and  computation  of  those  who 
seemed  best  to  understand  the  numbers  of  English  planted  in  Ireland, 
besides  thosefew  which  fell  in  the  heat  offight  difring  the  ifar."^^^ 

"  Above  154,000  Protestants  were  massacred  in  thatkingdom  from 
the  23d  October  to  the  Ist  March  foUowing."'^^ 

"  By  some  computations,  those  who  perished  by  all  these  cnielties 
are  supposed  to  be  150  or  200,000.  By  the  most  moderate,  and  pro- 
bably  the  most  reasonable  account,  they  are  made  to  amount  to  forty 
thousand!  if  this  extenuation  itself  be  not,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
somewhat  exaggeratedP^'^* 

"  A  general  insurrection  of  the  Irish  spread  itself  over  the  whoie 
country,  in  such  an  inhuman  and  barbarous  manner,  that  there  were 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  the  English  Protestants  miirdered,  before 
they  suspected  themselves  to  be  in  any  danger,  or  could  provide  for 
their  defence,  by  drawing  together  into  towns  or  strong  hoiises."'^' 

That'"  Saul  slew  his  thousands,  and  David  his  tens  of  thousands," 
was,  in  "  olden  time,"  sung  by  the  women  of  Irsael.  lEvery  Philistine 

•"Temple,  103.  '62iJem,  6.  '«sRapin,  IX.  343. 
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"was  ma^nlfied  into  ten;  every  ten  into  a  hundred;  and  every  hun- 
dred  into  a  thoLisand.  But  the  aniplifvino;  powers  of  the  Jewish  vvo- 
men  fade  into  insii^nificance,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Hibernian  writers.  Every  En^lishman  that  fell  in  battle,  or  other- 
vvise,  was  murdered.  Every  man  was  magnitied  into  a  hundred;  every 
ten  into  a  thousand;  and  every  hundretl  into  ten  thousand. 

Such  a  spirit  of  exaggeration  has  prevailed  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree,  in  all  ages.  Evea  in  common  occurrences,  iiardlj  calculated  to 
excite  anj  interest,  we  find,  every  day  of  our  lives,  that  the  state- 
ments  of  current  events  are  so  highly  coloured,  as  to  differ  full  as 
mucli  from  the  reality,  as  the  countenance  of  a  meretricious  courte- 
zan,  who  has  exhausted  her  stores  of  carmine  and  white-lead,  differs 
from  the  undisguised  countenance  of  an  innocent  country  damsel, 
vvho  depends  wholly  on  the  pure  ornaments  of  beneficent  Nature. 
This  being  undeniably  the  case  on  topics,  where  no  temptation  to 
deception  exists,  how  dreadful  must  be  the  falsehood  and  delusion  in 
the  present  case,  where  ambition,  avarice,  malice,  bigotry,  national 
hatred,  and  all  the  other  dire  passions  that  assimilate  men  to  demons, 
were  goaded  into  activity! 

In  all  other  cases,  but  that  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  to  convict  a 
vvitness  of  gross,  palpable,  and  notorious  falsehood,  would  be  suffi- 
cient  to  invalidate  the  whole  of  his  evidence :  but  such  has  been  the 
wayward  fate  of  that  country,  that  the  most  gross  aud  manifest  for- 
geries,  which  carry  their  own  condemnation  with  them,  are  received 
by  the  vvorld  as  though  they  vvere 

*'  Confirmations  strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ." 
Or,  vvhen  some  are  found  too  monstrous  to  be  admitted,  their  false- 
hood  and  absurdity  do  not  impair  the  public  credulity  in  the  rest  of 
the  tales  depending  on  the  same  authority. 

The  materials  for  Irish  statistics,  at  that  early  period,  are  rare;  a 
deficiency  which  involves  this  subject  in  considerable  difficulty.  Were 
correct  tables  of  the  population  of  Ireland  to  be  had,  the  task  would 
be  comparatively  easy ;  and  I  could  put  down  all  those  tales,  with  as 
much  ease  as  I  have  stamped  the  seal  of  flagrant  falsehood  on  the 
many  impostures  already  investigated. 

But  I  avail  myself  of  a  sound  rule,  to  employ  the  best  evidence 
that  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case  will  admit;  and  there 
arefortunately,someimportantdata,  on  which  to  reason,  in  the  present 
instance,  and  to  shed  the  light  of  truth  on  thisintricate  question,and 
dispel  the  dense  clouds  with  vvhich  it  has  been  environed  by  fraud 
and  imposture. 

Sir  William  Petty,  the  ancestor  of  the  Lansdowne  fami]y,laid  the 
foundation  of  a  princely  fortune,  in  the  depredations  perpetrated  on 
the  Irish,  after  the  insu"rrection  of  1641.  Of  course,  he  had  no  temp- 
tation  to  svverve  from  the  truth  in  their  favour;  on  the  contrary,  it 
vvas  his  interest,  equally  with  the  other  posses^ors  of  the  estj^tes  oC 
the  plundered  Irish,  to  exag.'!;erate  their  real  crimes,  and  to  lend  the 
countenance  of  his  reputation  to  their  pretended  ones.  Hence  his 
testimony,  on  this  ground,  and  as  a  cotemporary,  cainiot,  so  far  as  it 
tends  to  exonerate  those  upon  whose  niin  he  raised  his  immense  es 
tate,  b«  excepted  against  by  the  enemies  of  the  Irish.     I  shall  thcrc 
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fore  freely  cite  him  in  the  case :  and  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive 
to  what  an  extent  delusion  has  been  carried  on  this  subject. 

He  states  the  aggregate  number  of  the  Protestants  who  perished  in 
eleven  years,  to  have  been  1 12,000;'^^  of  whom  "  two-thirds  vvere 
cut  oft*by  war,  plague,  and  famine."  It  is  obvious  to  the  meanest  ca- 
pacitj,  if,  of  112,000,  the  whole  number  that  fell  in  that  space  of 
time,  two-thirds  were  cut  otf  '•  by  war,  plague,  and  faniine,"  that 
those  who  fell  out  of  war,  in  eleueri  years,  were  only  37,000  !  I  hope 
to  prove,  that  even  this  statement,  so  comparativeiy  moderate,  is  ex- 
travagantly  beyond  the  truth. 

Sir  William  Petty  confutes  himself,  beyond  the  power  of  redemp- 
tion. 

"  IVfark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  him  dovvn." 

He  bequeathed  to  posterity  some  statistical  tables,  which  throw 
considerable  light  on  this  subject.  They  are  very  meagre,  it  is  true; 
but,  meagre  as  they  are,  I  believe  there  are  no  others ;  at  all  events, 
I  know  of  none:  and  must  therefore  avail  myself  of  them. 

He  informs  us,  that  the  population  of  Ireland,  in  1641,  was,  1,466, 
000  ;*  and  that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  Protestants  to  the  Ca- 
tholics,  was  as  two  to  eleven  :t  of  course,  it  follows,  that  the  popu- 
lation  was  thus  divided : — about  1,241,000  Roman  Catholics,  and 
225,000  Protestants. 

From  this  conclusion  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  supplies  of  people  from  England  and  Scotland,  until  after  the 
final  defeat,  capture,  condemnation,  and  death  of  Charles  I.  werein- 
considerable  '.\  and  surely  it  is  impossible  for  a  rational  being  to  be- 
lieve,  that  out  of  225,000,  there  could  have  been  112,000  destroyed, 
and  the  residue  been  able  to  baffle  and  defeat  the  insurgents,  who 
comprised  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  It  will  therefore,  I  trust,  be 
allowed,  as  an  irresistible  conclusion,  that  sir  William  Petty's  calcu- 
lation,  although  so  far  more  moderate  than  any  of  the  "tales  of  ter- 
ror"  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  is  most  extrava- 

fantly  over-rated,  probably  trebled  or  quadrupled  ;  and  must  of  abso- 
ute  necessity,  be  false. 

But  even  admitting  it  to  be  correct,  what  an  immense  diff*erence 
between  37,000  in  eleven  years — and  the  numbers  so  confidently 
stated  by  the  various  writers  of  Irish  history !  What  astonishment 
must  be  excited  by  Burton's  300,000,  in  a  few  months ;  Temple's 
300,000,  in  less  than  two  years ;  May'3  200,000  in  one  month  ;  War- 
vvick's   100,000,  in  one  week;  or  "Rapin's  40,000,  in  a  fewdays! 

*"This  shows  there  were,  in  1641,  1,466,000  people. "''*"* 

t  For  the  present  I  admit  this  proportion;  as,  however  exaggerated 

the  number  of  the  Protestants  may  be,  it  does  not  aff*ect  the  point  at 

issue.    But,  from  various  circumstances,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 

was  one  Protestant  to  eleven  Roinan  Catholics. 

X  More  Protestants,  it  is  highly  probable,  reraoved  frora  Ireland  dur- 

ing  the  progress  of  the  war,  than  the  number  of  soldiers  who  were 

sent  thither  from  England, 

7«Pettv,  18.  766Ibid. 
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Surely  there  is  not,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  any  parallel  case  of 
such  gross,  palpable,  shocking,  ancl  abominable  deception.  Can  lan- 
guage  be  found  strong  or  bold  enough  to  inark  the  dishonour  of  those 
who  knowingly  propagated  such  falsehoods,  or  the  folly  or  neglectof 
those  who  adopted  and  gave  theni  currency  ?  Their  names  ought  to 
be  held  up,  as  "  a  hissing  and  reproach,"  to  deter  others  from  follow- 
ing  in  their  foul  and  loathsome  track  of  calumny  and  deception. 

On  the  subject  of  the  number  of  victims  of  the  pretended  massacre, 
the  observations  of  Carte  are  so  judicious  and  unanswerable,  that 
they  would  be  sufficient,  independent  of  the  other  evidence  I  have  pro- 
duced,  to  put  down  forever  those  miserable  legends  about  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  Protestants  cut  off  in  a  few  weeks,  or 
months,  or  years,  and  to  stamp  on  the  foreheads  of  their  authors  the 
broad  seal  of  imposture.  He  states,  that  the  extravagant  numbers, 
asserted  to  be  massacred,  were  "  more  than  there  were  of  English, 
at  that  time,  in  all  Iveland,'^^''^^ 

"  It  is  certain,  that  the  great  body  of  the  English  was  settled  in 
Munster  and  Leinster,  where  very  few  murders  were  committed; 
and  that  in  Ulster,  which  was  the  dismal  scene  of  the  massacre,  there 
were  above  100,000  Scots,  who,  before  the  general  plantation  of  it, 
had  settled  in  great  numbers  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim : 
and  new  shoals  of  them  had  come  over,  upon  the  plantation  of  the  six 
escheated  counties  :  and  they  were  so  very  powerful  therein,  thatthe 
Irish,  either  out  of  fear  of  their  numbers,  or  some  other  politic  rea- 
son,  spared  those  of  that  nation,  making  proclamation,  on  pain  of 
death,  that  no  Scotsman  should  be  molested  in  body,  goods,  or  lands, 
whilst  they  raged  with  so  much  cruelty  against  the  English."^^^ 

To  these  facts,  he  adds  the  following  reflections  : 

*'  It  cannot  therefore  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  there  were  at 
most  above  20,000  English  souls,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  in  Ulster 
at  that  time:  and  of  these,  as  appears  by  the  lords  justices'  letter, 
there  were  several  thousands  got  safe  to  Dublin^  and  were  subsist- 
ed  there  for  many  months  afterwards ;  besides  6,000  women  and  chil- 
dren,  which  captain  Mervyn  saved  in  Fermanagh;  and  others  that  got 
safe  to  Derry,  Colerain,  and  Carrickfergus,  and  went  from  these  and 
other  ports  into  England."^^^ 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  latter  part  of  these  quotations  with 
the  rest;  a  case,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  that  incessantly  oc- 
curs  in  Irish  histories.  The  author  informs  us,  on  rational  grounds, 
that  there  were  "  not  more  than  20,000  English  in  Uister;^^  that 
"  several  thousunds  got  safe  to  Dublin ;"  that  "  6,000  women  and 
children  were  saved  in  Fermanagh ;"  and  that  "  others  got  safe  to 
Derry,  Colerain,  and  Carrickfergus."  These  al!-important  and  con- 
clusive  facts  he  connects  with  a  statement  of  "  the  extreme  cruelty 
with  which  the  insurgents  raged  against  the  EngHsh,"  and  with  a 
notice  of  the  "  dismal  scene  of  the  massacre,^^  the  subjects  of  which 
massacre  are  not  very  easily  found,  and,  atall  events,could  nothave 
been  very  numerous:  for,  let  us  add  together  "  several  thousands," 
and  "6,000,"  and  the  "  others"  who  "got  safe"  into  the  specified 
towns,  where  there  were  numerous  garrisonsj  where,  of  course,  iii  a 

'67Carte,  I  irr.  i^Hhid,  769  Id^m,  1^8. 
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time  of  violence  and  commotion,  the  inhabitants  of  the  circumjacent 
country  would  naturallj  seek  refuge  ;  and  where,  it  is  not  extrava- 
gant  to  suppose,  that  "  the  others,"  who  thus  *'  got  safe,"  might  have 
amounted  to  some  thousands:  let  us  then  deduct  the  aggregate  from 
20,000,  the  total  number  of  English,  and  we  shall  find  a  slender  re- 
mainder.  But  the  plain  fact  is,  that  the  writers  on  this  subject  are  so 
haunted  by  the  idea  of  a  massacre,  tliat  although  it  rests  on  the  sandy 
foundation  of  forgery  and  peijury,  as  shall  be  fully  proved  in  the  se- 
quel,  and  although  many  of  their  own  statements,  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal  manner,  give  it  the  lie  direct,  their  minds  cannot  be  divest- 
ed  of  the  terrific  object.  These  passages  from  Carte  furnish  a  strong 
case  in  point.  The  most  ardent  friend  of  Ireland  could  not  desii  e  a 
much  more  complete  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the  accounts  of  the  pre- 
tended  massacre,  than  is  here  given  by  this  author  himself,  who, 
nevertheless,  wonderful  to  tell !  appears  to  resist  the  evidence  of  his 
own  facts,  and  to  be  blind  to  the  obvious  inference  to  which  they  in- 
evitably  lead. 

Ferdinando  Warner,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  writer  who  has  gone  into  any  ela- 
borate  investigation  of  the  legendary  tales  of  the  pretended  mas- 
sacre;  and  his  views  of  the  subject  weli  deserve  the  most  serious  at- 
tention  of  the  reader.  After  stating  the  uncertainty  of  the  accounts, 
and  the  consequent  difiiculty  of  making  an  exact  estimate,  he  pro- 
nounces  a  strong  and  unequivocal  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the 
Munchausen  tales  we  are  combating ;  and  avers,  that 

"  //  is  easy  enough  to  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  the  relation  of 
every  Protesfant  historian  of  this  rebeUion.^^'^^ 

He  proceeds  to  render  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  grounds  on 
which  this  statement  rests; 

'*  To  any  one  who  considers  how  thinly  Ireland  was  ai  that  time 
peopled  by  Protestants,  and  the  province  of  Ulster  particularly^where 
was  the  chief  scene  of  the  massacre,  those  relations  upon  the  face 

OF  THEM  APPEAR  INCREDIBLE."^'^ 

"  Setting  aside  all  opinions  and  calculations  in  this  affair,  which, 
besides  their  uncertainty,  are  without  any  precision  as  to  the  space 
of  time  in  which  the  murders  were  committed,  the  evidence  from  the 
depositions  in  the  manuscript  above  mentioned  stands  thus: — The 
number  of  people  killed,  upon  positive  evidence,  coUected  in  two 
yearsaftertheinsurrectionbrokeout,addingthemalltogether,  amounts 
only  to  two  thoiisand  one  hundred  and  nine;  on  the  reports  of  other 
Protestants,  one  thoicsand  sir  hundred  and  nineteen  more;  and  on  the 
report  of  some  of  the  rebels  themselves,  a  further  number  of  three 
hundred;  the  whole  making/o?<r  thousand  and  tiventy-eight.  Besides 
these  murders,  there  is,  in  the  same  collection,  evidence,  on  the  re- 
port  of  others,  of  eight  thousand  killed  by  ill  usao;e:  and  if  we  should 
allow  that  the  cruelties  of  the  Irish  out  of  war,  extended  to  these  num- 
bers,  which,  consideringthe  nature  of  several  of  the  de\iosiiions,  Ithink 
in  my  conscience  we  cannot,  yet  to  be  impartial  we  must  allow,  that 
there  is  no  pretencefor  laying  a  greater  number  to  their  charge.  This 
account  is  also  corroborated '  by  a  letter,  which  I  copied  out  of  the 

'•0  Wamer,  296.  ''i  Ibid, 
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council  books  at  Dublin,  written  on  the  fifth  of  May,  sixteen  hundred 
and  fiftj-two,  ten  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  from  the 
parliament  commissioners  in  Ireland  to  tiie  English  parliament.  Af- 
ter  exciting  them  to  further  severity  against  the  Irish,  as  beingafraid 
"  tlieir  behaviour  towards  this  people  may  never  sufficiently  avenge 
their  murders  and  massacres,  and  lest  the  parliament  might  shortly 
be  in  pursuance  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  nation,  and  thereby 
some  tender  concessions  might  be  concluded,"  the  commissionerstell 
them  thatit  appears  "  besideseight  hundred  fm^ty-eight  fainilies^  there 
were  killed,  hanged,  bumed^  and  drowned,  six  thousand  and  sixttj' 
two.''^^^ 

Thus  I  close  this  subject  with  statingf  that  these  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  are  reduced  by  Carte  to  20,000,  less  *'  several  thousands"  and 
**  6,000  women  and  children,"  and  "others;"  and  by  Warner  to 
about  12,000,  of  whom  only  4,028  were  murdered,  a  large  portion  of 
which  detaii,  "  in  his  conscience,"  he  cannot  allow  !  Would  it  not 
be  an  insult  to  the  reader,  to  offer  another  word,  to  prove  the  utter 
falsehood  of  all  the  terrific  statements  given  of  the  subject,  whereby 
the  world  has  been  so  long  and  so  grossly  deceived  ? 

T^zwarner,  29r. 
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Enquiry  into  the  pretended  cruelties  of  the  Irish,  May,  Temple. 
Whiielock,  Leland.  Carte.  Hume,  Macauley.  Fugitives  tra- 
velling  on  their  knees.  Refusing  food  Ghosts  onriversfor  monihs 
screaming  for  revenge,     Uearsay  evidence, 

"  So  many  of  their  saying^,  which  are  recorded  in  the  manuscript  collection 
of  depositions  in  my  custody,  are  80  ridiculous^  or  incredible,  or  contradictory 
to  one  another,  as  shew  plainly  that  they  spoke  what  their  own,  or  the  diifer- 
ent  passions  and  sentiments  of  their  leaders  prompted  ;  sometimes,  what  came 
uppermost,  or  they  thought  would  best  serve  or  vindicate  their  cause."™ 

*'  There  is  no  credit  to  be  given  to  any  thing  that  was  said  by  those  people, 
which  had  not  other  evidence  to  confirm  it :  and  the  reason  ivhy  so  many  idle 
silly  tales  were  regnstered,  ofivhat  this  body  heard  another  body  say,  as  to  swell 
the  coUection  to  two-and-thirty  tliick  vokimes  in  folio,  closely  written,  it  is 
easier  to  conjecture  than  it  is  to  commend."?'* 

**  The  bulk  of  this  immense  collection  is  parol  evidence,  and  upon  report  of 
commonfdme :  and  what  sort  of  evidence  that  is,  may  be  easily  learnt  by  those 
•who  are  conversant  with  the  common  people  of  any  country ;  especially  when 
their  imaginations  are  temfied  with  cruelties,  and  their  passions  heated  by 
sufrerings."775 

THE  frauds  and  falsehoods  already  exposed  to  the  reprobation  of 
the  reader,  respecting  the  immense  number  of  persons  said  to  have 
been  murdered  during  the  insurrection  of  1641,  must  have  prepared 
him  to  lend  an  impartial  ear  to  the  exposrtre  of  frauds  and  falsehoods 
equally  gross  and  shocking,  respecting  the  pretended  cruelties  of  the 
insurgents. 

In  Chapter  XXVIII.  the  accusers  were  allowed  to  prefer  their 
charges  in  their  own  Unguage,  without  exaggeration  or  extenuation. 
It  is  the  onlj  fair  course  of  procedure.  I  pursue  the  same  plan  here; 
and  lay  before  the  reader  the  revolting  statements  of  May,^  Temple,'* 
Whitelock,^  Leland,*  Carte,^  Hume,^  and  Mrs.  Macauley.^ 

^  "  People  of  all  conditions  and  qualities,  of  every  age  and  sex, 
daily  presented  themselves,  spoiled  and  stripped,  with  no  coverings 
hut  rags  or  twisted  straiv  to  hide  their  privitiesJ  .'J  some  wounded 
almost  to  death;  others /rozen  ivith  cold. 

"They  appeared  like  walking  ghosts  in  every  street;  and  all  the 
barns,  stables,  and  outhouses  were  filled  with  them,  where  they  soon 
died  in  so  great  numbers,  that  all  the  church-yards  of  Dublin  could 
not  contain  themHP^^"^^ 

^  "  Some  had  their  bellies  ript  up,  and  so  left  with  their  guts  ruU' 
ning  about  their  heels.  But  this  horrid  kind  of  cruelty  was  principally 
reserved  by  these  inhuman  monsters  for  women,  whose  sex  they  nei- 
ther  pitied  nor  spared,  hanging  up  several  women,  many  of  them 

wJWarner,  146.  ^^MbrcL         "sidem,  295.  ""SMay,  86. 
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To  establish  the  falsehood  of  these  hideous  portraits  of  cruelty,  a 
few  lines  might  suffice.  Those  lines  would  carry  conviction.  It 
would  be  enough  to  state  the  simple  fact,  that  the  originals  were 
drawn  by  the  iniserable  and  abandoned  falsifiers,  who  have  so  long 

great  with  child,  whose  bellies  they  ript  up  as  they  hung,  and  so  let 
the  littie  infants  fall  out;  a  course  they  ordinarily  took  with  such  as 
they  found  in  that  sad  condition.  And  somethnes  they  gave  tJieir 
children  to  Sivine.  Some  ihe  dogs  eat;  and  sonie,  taken  alive  out  of 
their  mother's  bellies,  they  cast  into  ditches.  And  for  sucking  chil- 
dren,  and  others  of  a  riper  age,  some  had  their  brains  knocked  out ; 
others  were  trampled  under  foot  to  death.  Some  they  cut  in  gobbets 
and  pieces ;  others  they  ripped  up  alive,  Some  were  found  in  the 
jields,  sucking'  the  breasts  of  their  murdered  mothers.  Others  lay 
stifled  in  vaults  and  cellars;  others  starved  in  caves,  crying  out  to 
their  mothers  rather  to  send  them  out  to  be  killed  by  the  rebels,  than 
to  suffer  them  to  starve  there."'^^ 

^  "  They  drowned  many  hundreds,  men,  women,  and  innocent  chil- 
dren,  in  the  rivers.  Some  they  sent  to  sea  in  a  rotten  vessel,  ivithout 
any  sails  or  rudder,  to  be  cast  away:  and  great  numbers  of  the  Eng- 
lish,  after  they  had  done  all  drudgeries  for  the  rebels  in  hopes  of 
mercy,  had  all  their  throats  cut  by  them;  and  with  some  of  them  the 
ejcecrable  villains  and  monsters  woidd  make  themselves  pastime  and 
sport,  before  their  death,  trying  who  could  hack  deepest  into  the  Eng- 
lishmen's  flesh :  and  so  with  the  highest  torture  and  cruelty  mangled 
them  to  death."''^ 

*  "  Sometimes  they  enclosed  them  in  some  house  or  castle,  which 
they  set  on  fire,  with  a  brutal  indifference  to  their  cries,  and  a  hellish 
triumph  over  their  expiring  ngonies.  Sometimes  the  captive  English 
were  plunged  into  the  first  river,  to  which  they  had  been  driven  by 
their  tormentors.  One  hundred  and  ninety  were,  at  once,  precipitated 
from  the  bridge  of  Portnedovvn.  Irish  ecclesiastics  were  seen  encou- 
raging  the  carnage.  The  women  forgot  the  tendemess  of  their  seoc^ 
pursued  the  English  with  execrations,  and  imbrued  their  hands  in 
blood.  Even  children,  in  their  feeble  malice,  lifted  the  dagger  again^t 
the  helpless  prisoners  ! .'  /"779 

^"  They  gave  a  loose  to  the  mortal  hatred  they  bore  the  English; 
and  rivers  qf  blood  were  inhumanhj  shed.  The  island,  formerly  re- 
nowned  for  its  piety,  was  novv  become  a  scene  of  massacres,  which  it 
would  be  shocking  to  humanity  to  repeat.  Every  thing  that  thefero- 
city  of  their  minds  and  the  brufality  of  their  nature  could  suggesty 
was  put  in  practice  by  the  common  soldiers.^^'^'*^ 

*^"  An  universal  massacre  commenced  of  the  English  nowdefeiice- 
less,  3.nd  passively  resigried  to  their  inhuman  foes ! ! !  No  age,  no  sex, 
no  condition  was  spared.  The  wife,  weeping  for  her  butchered  hus- 
band,  and  embracing  her  helpless  children,  was  pierced  with  them, 
and  perished  by  the  samc  stroke.  The  old,  the  young,  the  vigorous, 
the  infirm,  underwent  a  like  fate,  and  were  confounded  in  one  com- 
mon  ruin.  In  vain  did  flijrht  save  from  the  first  assault.    Destruction 


•»■ 
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deluded  the  world  with  abelief  that  there  were  100,000  persons  mas- 
sacred  in  one  week,  200,000  in  a  month,  and  300,000  in  two  years ; 
(whereas  sir  William  Pettj,  as  I  have  stated,  makes  the  whole  num," 
ber  that  fell  in  eleven  years,  by  war,  plague,  famine,  and  massGcre^ 
112,000,  which  I  have  proved  extravagantly  over-rated  ;  and  War- 

was  'every  where  let  loose,  and  met  the  hunted  victims  at  every 
turn."78i 

^  "  Slaughtering  the  English  was  represented  hy  the  priests  as  fhe 
most  meritorious  of  religious  actsU  Tliey  exhorted  the  people  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  to  rid  the  ivorld  of  these  declared  enemies  to  the 
Catholic  faith  and  piety.  The  murder  of  Protestants,  they  said, 
would  be  a  good  preservative  against  the  pains  of  purgatory,  nor 
would  they  administer  the  sacraments,  but  on  condition  that  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child  should  be  spared."''*^ 

"  Some  thousands  of  English  were  burned  in  their  houses ;  otherg 

were  stripped  naked,  and,  in  hundreds  in  a  drove,  pricked  forward 

with  swords  and  spikes  to  river  sides,  and  from  thence  pushed  head- 

long  into  the  stream.     Some  were  manacled  and  thiown  into  dun- 

geons,  and  there  left  to  perish  at  leisure.     Others  were  mangled^ 

and  left  to  languish  in  the  highways.  Some  were  happy  enough  to  suf- 

fer  the  milder  death  of  hanging.     Other  more  unfortunate  wretches 

were  buried  alive.     This  was  the  fate  of  a  poor  little  infant,  who, 

whilst  he  was  putting  in  the  grave,  cried  out  to  his  dead  parent, 

'  Mammy,  save  me  1'  yet  could  not  his  innocent  cry  pierce  the  heart 

of  the  hardened  wretch  from  whom  he  received  his  fate.    Some  were 

mangled  and  hung  upon  tenter  hooks!  !  Some  with  ropes  round  their 

necks,  were  dragged  through  woods,  bogs,  and  ditches  till  they  died. 

Some  were  hanged  up  by  the  mnns  and  then  cut  and  slaslied,  to  see 

how  many  wounds  an  Englishman  could  endure.     Some  were  ripped 

up,  and  their  entraiis  left  hanging  about  their  heels.     These  kindsof 

cruelties  were  exercised  on  children  of  all  ages,  and  many  wometi 

with  child  sufFered  the  same  fate.     Children  ivere  forced  to  carry 

their  sick  and  aged  parenls  to  the  place  of  slaughter  !  !  There  were  of 

those  barbarians  some  so  ingenious  in  their  cruelty  as  to  tempt  their 

prisoners  with  the  hopes  of  preserving  their  lives,  to  imbrue  their 

hands  in  the  blood  of  their  relations.     Children  were  in  this  mannei* 

impelled  to  be  the  executioners  of  their  parents,  wives  of  their  hus- 

bands,  mothers  of  their  children ! !  and,  then,  when  they  were  thus 

rendered  accomplices  in  guilt,  they  were  deprived  of  that  lite  thej 

endeavoured  to  purchase  at  so  horrid  a  price.     Children  were  boiled 

to  death  in  cauldrons.     Some  wretches  were  flayed  alive.     Others 

ivere  stoned  to  death.     Others  had  their  eyes  plucked  out ;  their  ears, 

nose,  cheeks,  and  hands  cut  off;  and  thus  rendered  spectacles  to  sa- 

tiate  the  malice  of  their  enemies.     Some  vvere  buried  up  to  the  chin, 

and  there  left  to  perish  by  degrees.  One  Protestant  minister  ivas  put 

into  a  cask,  lined  with  iron  spikes,  and  then  rolled  up  and  down  till 

he  was  dead ! ! !  Parents  were  roasted  to  death  before  their  children, 

and  children  before  their  parents.^^^^^ 

'8J  Hame,  III.  542.  782  Macaulev,  III,  71.  '^  Idem,  71,  72. 
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ner,  who  had  no  partiality  for  the  Rotnan  Catholics,  and  who  took 
more  pains  to  investigate  the  subject  than  any  other  writer,  either  of 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century,  reduces  the  number  killedout 
ofwar  to  4,028 ;  with  which  Carte's  account  appears  to  correspond ;) 
— who  have  recorded,  that  a  general  insurrection  and  massacre  took 
place  throughout  the  kingdom,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1641,  whereas 
three-fourths  of  it  were,  for  entire  weeks  afterwards,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  tranquillity  ; — who  have  also  recorded  the  falsehood,  that  Ire- 
land  enjoyed  a  sort  of  millenium  for  forty  years  previous  to  the  in- 
surrection,  whereas  she  suffered,  during  that  period,  every  species  of 
the  most  revolting  tyranny ;  in  a  word,  who  are  in  almost  every  page 
of  this  work,  convicted  of  a  total  disregard  of  truth.  All  these  stories 
were  dictated  by  the  same  spirit  of  imposture;  penned  by  the  same 
writers;  rest,  of  course,  on  the  same  authority;  and  the  falsehood  of 
those  already  discussed  being  unanswerably  proved,  the  residue  must 
share  the  same  sentence  of  condemnation. 

This  would  be  sufficient.  Those  convicted  of  fraud  and  falsehood, 
in  so  many  points,  where  detection  trod  so  closely  on  their  heels,  are 
utterly  undeserving  of  credit,  in  any  case;  but  more  particularly  in 
one  wherein  the  difficulty  of  detection  invites  the  fraudulent  to  false.- 
hood  and  forgery. 

But  of  this  plea  I  scorn  to  avail  myself.  I  shall  enter  into  a  full  ex- 
amination  of  the  evidence  on  which  these  legends  rest;  and  feel  con- 
fident  that  it  will  excite  astonishment,hovv,even  in  timesof  thegrossest 
delusion,  they  could  have  ever  gained  the  slightest  credence. 

Temple,  of  all  the  writers  whom  I  have  quoted,  is  the  only  original 
author.  His  book  is  one  unvaried  tissue  of  fables,  of  which  he  was 
himself  so  much  and  so  justly  ashamed,  that  he  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press  it;  and  actually  refused  permission  to  the  booksellers  of  Lon- 
don  to  print  a  second  edition.*  But  his  endeavours  were  in  vain;  it 
too  much  flattered  the  existing  prejudices, — too  much  favoured  the 
views  of  those  who  unjustly  possessed  the  estates  of  which  the  Irish 
were  plundered,  to  hope  that  it  would  be  ailowed  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

Carte's  account  affords  a  most  striking  display  of  the  infatuation 
that  prevails  on  this  topic.  The  reader,  in  page  378,  will  find  that  he 

*  Eoctract  qf  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Essex,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire^ 
land,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry. 

Dublin  Castle,  Jan.  6,  1674-5. 
"  I  am  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber,  wherein  you  mention  a  book  that  vvas  newly  published,  concern- 
ing  the  cruelties  committed  in  Ireland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war.  Upon  further  inquiry,  I  find  sir  J.  Temple,  master  of  tiie  roIU 
here,  author  of  that  book,  was  this  last  year  sent  to  by  several  sta- 
tioners  of  London,  to  have  his  consent  to  the  printing  thereof.  But 
he  assures  me  that  he  utterly  denied  it;  and  whoever  printed  it,  did 
it  without  his  knowledge.  Thus  much  I  thouffht  fit  to  add  to  what  I 
formerly  said  upon  this  occasion,  that  Imightdo  this  gentleman  right. 
in  case  it  was  suspected  he  had  any  share  in  publishing  this  neiv  edi 
tion.^'^''* 

T84  Essex,  2, 
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states,  that  the  English  were  principally  settled  in  Leinster  and 
Munster;  that  there  were  few  murders  con:mitted  in  those  provinces; 
thatthe  insurgents  spared  the  Scotch,  who  composed  the  ^reat  mass 
of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ulster;  that  there  were  not  in  that 
province  more  than  20,000  English;  that  of  this  nuinber  "several 
thousands"  escaped  to  Dublin  ;  that  "  6,000  were  saved  in  Ferma- 
nagh ;  that  "  others,"  not  improbablj  thousands,  found  an  asylum  in 
three  fortified  towns :  and  yet  this  same  historian,  in  the  very  same 
page,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  lines,  pathetically  and  feelingly  in- 
forms  his  readers,  that  rivers  of  blood  wereshedlJ  and  inassacrespeT' 
petrated,  which  it  would  be  shocking  to  huvianify  to  repea*  JI 

While  stating  these  particulars,  niixed  sensations  of  astonishment 
and  indignation  are  excited,  which  the  reader  may  conceive,  but  which 
language  cannot  express.  One  is  lost  in  the  mass  of  reflections  excited 
by  this  stupendous  delirium  of  the  human  mind.  It  aftbrds  another  in- 
stance  of  the  gross  and  glaring  contradictions  soconstantly  found  be- 
tween  the  different  parts  of  the  same  history  of  Irish  aftairs.  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinary  fatality,  from  which  even  the  very  fevv  whose  intentions  ap- 
pear  correct  have  not  escaped.  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  cail 
the  reader's  attention  to  it;  and  am  persuaded,  there  is  no  parallel  to 
be  found.  In  various  cases,  in  which,  after  the  historian  has  given  a  se- 
ries  of  strong,  boid,  decisive  facts,  calculated  to  excite  admiration  of 
the  endowments,  sympathy  for  the  sufferings,  and  eager  wishes  for 
the  success  of  that  oppressed,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  heaven-aban- 
doned  nation,  he  draws  inferences  not  merely  uiiwarranted  by 
his  facts,  but  in  direct  hostility  with  them.  Of  this  wonderful  con- 
tradiction  betvveen  fact  and  induction,  there  are  probably  in  Warner 
fifty,  and  in  Leland  a  hundred  instances:  but  there  is  none  more  re- 
markable  than  this  of  Carte.  It  would  be  like  a  search  after  the  phi- 
losopher's  stone ;  the  genial  climate  and  verdure  of  Italy  in  Icel^id ; 
free  government  in  Turkey;  or  ease  and  opulence  in  the  wretclied 
cabins  of  the  Irish  peasantry;  to  go  in  quest  of  those  "  rirers  o/ 
blood,^^  or  those  "  massacres,^^  so  "  shocking  to  humanity,"  out  of  the 
remnant  of  his  20,000  English,  after  the  "  several  thousands"  whom 
he  rescued  from  the  skeins  or  stilettoes  of  the  Irish  assassins. 

Mrs.  Macauley  has  outdone  the  other  painters  of  those  imaginarv 
scenes.  More  than  half  of  her  detail  appears  to  be  the  production  of 
her  own  invention ;  as  there  is  nothing  in  Temple,  or  Rushvvorth,  or 
any  other  writer  I  have  seen,  to  warrant  it;  particularly  the  story  of 
the  clergyman  put  into  the  cask  with  iron  spikes,  and  roUed  to  death ; 
and  the  chiidren  roasted  to  death  before  their  parents,  and  the  parents 
before  their  children. 

Of  all  the  writers  on  this  subject,  there  is  none  deserving  of  more 
unqualified  censure  than  Hume.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  none 
of  the  dire  passions  that  actuated  some  of  the  others.  With  a  povver- 
ful  mind  and  keen  penetration,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  examined 
carefully  the  credibility  of  his  authorities;  and  it  required  a  very 
cursory  examination,  indeed,  of  Temple's  history,  to  be  satisfied  that 
to  quote  it  was  an  inetFable  disgrace.  Yet,  astonishing  to  tell,  out  of 
forty-eight  references,  in  his  account  of  the  pretended  massacre  of 
1641,  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-three  to  Temple,  eleven  to  Rush- 
Morth,  and  onlv  twn  each  to  Nalson  and  Whitelock.     How  utterl/ 
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unworthy  this  procedure  was  of  the  talents  and  reputation  of  Hume ; 
how  indelible  a  stain  it  attaches  to  his  memory ;  and  how  far,  as  re- 
spects  this  individual  case,  he  is  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  common 
race  of  historians,  may  be  readily  conceived,  from  the  extracts  which 
I  shall  produce  from  Temple's  history.  A  large  portion  of  the  most 
horrible  passages,  for  which  he  quotes  that  work,  are  grounded  on 
hearsay  testimony;  which  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  depositions,  as 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present  chapter,  and  which  therefore 
could  not  have  been  unknown  to  Hume,  and  ought  to  have  forbidden. 
him  to  place  the  least  dependence  on  their  authority. 

But  his  oftence  is  not  confined  to  the  original  use  of  those  "  tales 
of  terror."  No:  a  much  higher  and  more  inexpiable  one  remains  be- 
hind. 

Dr.  John  Curry  published  a  work  of  transcendant  merit,  of  which 
the  title  is  "  Historical  and  Critical  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Ire- 
land,"  in  which  he  fully  displayed  the  falsehood,  and  completely 
overthrew  the  narrative,  of  Temple.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of 
this  work  is,  that  almost  every  important  fact  it  contains  is  support- 
ed  by  the  most  indisputable  authority,  not  merely  in  the  form  of  re- 
ference,  but  generally  by  exact  quotation.  It  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  a  more  valuable  historical  work  was  never  published.*  The  au- 
thor,  in  1764,  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  David  Hume,  then  at  Paris,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  give  it  a  candid  consideration,  and  correct  the 
errors  that  he  had  committed,  by  his  dependence  on  such  a  decep- 
tious  guide  as  Temple.  To  this  letter  Hume  sent  an  "  evasive  an- 
swer,''*-^  in  which  he  declined  committing  himself  by  any  promise; 
and  never,  in  any  subsequent  edition,  corrected  a  single  error  in  this 
part  of  his  work.  On  this  conduct,  there  can,  among  upright  men,  be 
but  one  sentence  pronounced,  a  most  unqualitied  sentence  of  repro- 
bation. 

To  travel  through  the  loathsome  details  of  the  evidence  by  whicli 
the  terrific  descriptions  of  the  massacre,  (as  it  is  pompously  styled,) 

*  This  review  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
learned  world.  It  is  a  perfect  model  of  the  manner  in  which  history^ 
on  all  disputed  points,  ought  to  be  written.  So  luminous  is  Curry's 
style,  so  cogent  his  reasoning,  and  so  indisputable  his  authorities,  that 
the  most  inveterate  prejudices  must  give  way,  on  a  candid  perusal  of 
the  work. 

t  "  I  am  here  at  such  a  distance  from  my  authorities,  that  I  cannot 
produce  all  the  arguments  which  determined  me  to  give  the  account 
you  complain  of,  with  regard  to  the  Irish  massacre.  I  only  remember 
I  sought  truth,  and  thought  I  found  it.  The  insurrection  might  be  ex- 
cused  as  having  liberty  for  its  object.  The  violence  also  of  the  puri- 
tanical  parliament,  struck  a  just  terror  into  all  the  Catholics.  But 
the  metnod  of  conducting  the  rebellion,  if  we  must  call  it  by  that 
name,  was  certainly  such,  and  you  seem  to  own  it,  as  deserved  the 
highest  blame,  and  was  one  of  the  most  violent  efforts  of  barbarism 
and  bigotry  united.  D.  H."^*** 

"*5  Cuny,  I.  215. 
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are  supported,  is  as  cUsgusting  to  the  moral  sense,  as  it  would  be  to 
the  olfactory  nerve  to  travel  through  filthy  shambles,  where  neglect, 
and  consequent  putrescence,  had  trebled  the  natural  noisonieness  of 
the  place.  These  details  exhibit  human  nature  in  its  most  hideous 
forms.  Nothing  meets  the  mind's  eye,  but  fraud,  forgery,  and  per- 
jury;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  immolation,  under  the  mockery 
of  justice,  of  those  wretched  victims  who  had  escaped  the  insatiate 
rage  of  Coote,  Inchequin,  Orrery,  Hamilton,  Grenville,  Ireton,  Crom- 
well,  and  the  other  sanguinary  commanders  who  were  engaged  in  the 
extirpation  of  the  Iiish. 

Those  who  have  attended  courts  of  justice  cannot  have  failed  to 
observe  the  frightful  frequency  of  perjury,  so  gross  and  so  palpable 
as  not  to  escape  the  detection  of  the  most  superficial  observer,  often 
in  cases  of  slightimportance,  and  hoUling  out,  of  course,  Uttle  temp- 
tation  to  the  perpetration  of  this  odious  crime.  Wlien,  tlierefore, 
nearly  the  whole  fee  simple  of  a  fertile  island  was  atstake;  when  ra- 
pine  made  hasty  strides  in  the  confiscation  of  millions  of  acres;  when 
an  estate  of  one,  tvvo,  three,  or  four  hundred  thousand  acresdepend- 
ed,  as  was  often  the  lamentable  case,  on  the  oath  of  asingle  perjured 
witness;  when  no  witness  was  too  base,  too  profligate,  too  infamous, 
— no  testimony  too  extravagant,  too  incrediWe,  too  inipossible,  to  be 
admitted,  to  prove  the  guilt,  confiscate  the  property,  or  sacrifice  the 
Ufe,  of  an  Irishman  ;  had  thetales  embraced  in  thosedepositionsbeen 
aU  plausible  and  consistent;  had  each  corroborated  the  others ;  had 
there  not  been  the  sUghtest  contradiction  between  them,  stiU  every 
sound  and  unprejudiced  mind  would  receive  the  accusations  with 
large  drawbacks  and  aUowances;  knowing  vi^eU,  that  strong  tempta- 
tions  to  fraud  and  villainy  wiU  readily  overcome  the  scruples  of  the 
profligate  and  abandoned  part  of  mankind  ;  that  greater  temptations  to 
fraud,  forgery,  and  peijury,  never  existed  ;  that  they  were  never  more 
kindly  received  or  encouraged;  and  also  knowing,  that  during  pe- 
riods  of  civil  war,  when  aU  the  vile  passions  of  human  nature  are  let 
loose  from  their  usual  restraints, — when  party  rage,  national  antipa- 
thies,  and  reUgious  persecution,  aU  combine  their  deleterious  influ- 
ence,  to  demoraUze  and  brutaUze  mankind,  every  species  of  profli- 
gacy  and  turpitude  is  nursed  as  in  a  hotbed. 

How  revoUing  is  the  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  this  evidence,  I 
repeat,  and  wish  indeUbly  impressed  on  the  reader's  mind,  is  sworn 
to  on  hearsay ;  that  it  is  generaUy  deficient  of  probabiUty,  and  in 
raany  cases  even  of  possibiUty  :  that  it  carries  on  its  face  the  most  ir- 
refragable  proofs  of  its  utter  falsehood,  of  the  perjury  of  the  wit- 
nesses,  and  of  the  wickedness  of  the  judges  vvho  took  the  depositions ! 
Many  of  those  depositions  relate  to  circumstances  utterly  impossi- 
ble  ;  as  the  shrieking  of  ghosts,  standing;  upright  in  rivers,  crying  for 
revenge ;  naked  bodies,  struck  at  with  drawn  swords,  proving  invul- 
nerable ;  grease  adhering  to  the  knives  of  murderers,  in  suflicient 
quantities  to  make  candles  ;  persons  cut  and  hacked,  and  their  bowels 
torn  out,  without  shedding  blood,  &c.  &c. 

AU  the  depositions  taken,  at  various  times  and  places,  to  estabUsh 
the  guiU  of  the  Irish,  have  been  coUected  together,  and  bound  up  in 
thirty-two  volumes,  which  are  paged,  indexed,  and  preserved  with 
care  in  the  Ubrary  of  Trinity  CoUege,  DubUn.    From  these  sir  Joha 
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Teniple  made  a  selection  of  those  best  calculated  to  answer  his  pur- 
pose.  We  niay  fairly  presunie,  that,  in  forining  his  anthologia,  he 
culled  the  svveetest  tiowers,  and  that  those  that  remain  are  inferior 
to  those  he  selected.  Of  the  latter,  I  shall  give  such  specimens,  as 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  horror  of  every  man  whose 
conscience  is  not  s^ared  with  the  hot  iron  of  inextinguishable  hatred 
to  Ireland  and  Irishmea. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  why  the  tales  were  not  dressed  in 
better  form ;  why,  since  plausible  stories  cost  the  inventors  as  little 
talents  or  trouble  as  incredible  ones,  they  did  not  frame  consistent 
narratives,  which  would  stand  the  test  of  examination,  and  notcarry 
their  own  condemnation  with  them.  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
taste  of  the  purchasers  regulates  the  manufacture  of  every  article ; 
and  the  object  being  to  bear  down  a  nation  hated  for  the  injustice  it 
had  sufFered,  envied  for  the  property  it  possessed,  and  devotedto  de- 
struction  by  religious  bigotry  and  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  plunder, 
the  more  terrible  the  tales,  the  more  acceptable.  The  supernatural 
power  of  witches,  and  the  apparition  of  ghosts,  werc  as  firn^ly  be- 
lieved  in  those  days  of  ignorance,  as  the  existence  and  justice  of  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant.  Apparitions  were  therefore  called  in, 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery,  to  prop  the  evidence  of  the  ter- 
ror-inspiring  massacre,  and  wonderfully  heightened  its  effect.  Mil- 
lions  of  acres  of  land,  and  hundreds  of  lives,  were  sacrificed  to  appease 
the  manes  of  those,  whose  screaming,  «hrieking  ghosts  were,  for 
months  together,  invoking  vengeance  on  their  murderers,  at  Portne- 
down  bridge ! 

The  <lepositions  quoted  by  Temple,  and  which  form  the  basis  of 
his  history,  may  be  fairly  divided  into  four  classes  : 

I.  Those  which  assert  things  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature ;  as 
the  appearance  of  ghosts,  &c. 

II.  Those  which  rest  vvholly  on  hearsay; 

III.  Those  which  are  so  mauifestly  improbable,  as  to  preclude  the 
assent  of  rational  beings : 

IV.  Those  which  are  drawn  up  without  any  intemal  evidence  of 
their  falsehood. 

That  the  two  first  classes  are  to  be  rejected,  without  a  momenfs 
hesitation,  no  man  will  dare  deny.  That  they  ever  vvere  admitted, 
and  that  such  men  as  Carte,  Warner,  Leland,  and  Hume,  should 
have  drawn  from  them  any  portion  of  the  materials  of  their  histories, 
will  be  matter  of  eternal  astonishment. 

The  third  class  merits  the  same  fate.  I  will  give  two  instances,  in 
illustration.  May  and  Temple  buth  state,  that  many  of  the  Knglish 
were  so  "  surhated,^''  by  the  fatigues  of  their  flight  n-om  the  murder- 
ous  rebels,  that  they  crept  into  DuhVinontheirknees.'*    To  a  per- 

*  Some,  over-wearied  with  long  travel,  and  so  surbated  as  they 
came  creeping  on  their  kneesP^'^^^ 

"  Some,  tired  with  travel,  and  so  siirbated  that  they  came  into  the 
city  creeping  on  their  /c/iees."'**' 

•*<3  Temple,  53.  767  May,  86. 
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son  unacquainted  with  the  topography  of  Ireland,  it  niight  appear 
that  these  miserable  tugitives,  who  were  so  "  surbated,"  had  travel- 
led  two  or  three  thousand  miles  over  sands  or  rocks,  or  both ;  and 
worn  out  not  only  their  shoes  and  stockings,  but  their  (Gci.  He  could 
not  conceive  that  the  most  distant  point  of  the  north,  froni  Dublin, 
was  not  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  the  average  distance  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  insurrection  only  about  ninety;  and  the  roads  nei- 
ther  sandy  nor  stony.  But  when  he  is  duly  enhghtened  on  thesevery 
abstruse  points,  and  has  reflected  that  a  man  not  goaded  on  by  appre- 
hensions  of  skeins  or  daggers,  could  with  ease  walk  one  hundred 
miles  in  four  or  five  days;  that  vvith  such  powerful  stimuli,  he  would 
probabiy  travel  them  iii  two  or  three;  that  it  is  not  usual,  in  two  or 
three,  or  even  in  four  or  five  days'  travelling,  to  wear  out  either  shoes 
or  stockings ;  that  even  if  the  shoes  or  stockings  were  worn  out,  it 
requires  a  far  greater  extent  of  travelling  to  wear  out  the  feet;  and 
that  there  is  no  instance  on  record,  of  a  man  preferring  to  travel  oii 
his  knees  instead  of  his  feet,  especially  when  fleeing  from  assassins : 
when  he  has  duly  weighed  these  considerations,  and  various  others 
that  must  arise  in  his  mind,  he  will  conclude,  that  no  man  would 
have  ever  devised  such  a  wretched  story,  but  an  abandoned  and 
worthless  impostor ;  and  that  none  would  jiive  ciedit  to  it,  but  those 
whosefolly  was  exactly  commensurate  with  the  fraud  of  the  narrator. 

The  idea  of  people  flying  from  the  skeins  and  dagjrers  of  assassins, 
and  so  "  surbated,^"  by  a  journey  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  as  to  be  obliged  to  creep  or  crawl  on  their  knees,  is 
so  absurd,  so  ridiculous,  so  farcical,  so  improbable,  as  to  excite  con- 
tempt;  and  would  itself,  if  itstood  single,  be  almost  sufticient  to  des- 
troy  the  credit  of  any  historian,  who  could  seriously  attempt  to  im- 
pose  such  a  romance  on  the  world. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  for  glancing  at  another  case  of  the  testimony 
of  this  class.  Temple  informs  us,  that  some  of  those  "  surbated^^  fugi- 
gives,  who  were  "  almost  naked,^^  refused  to  cover  themselves  with 
clothes  which  were  oflered  them:  that  they  "would  not  stir  to  fetch 
themselves  food,  though  they  kneiv  ivhere  it  stood  ready  for  themf'* 
and  that  "  tliey  layin  their  oivn  dung.^^*    Comment  on  such  legends 

*  "  Those  of  better  quality,  who  could  not  frame  themselves  to  be 
common  beggars,  crept  into  private  places:  and  some  of  them,  that 
had  not  private  friends  to  relieve  them,  even  wasted  silently  away, 
and  so  died  without  noise.  I  have  known  some  of  them  that  lay  al- 
most  naked,  and  having  clothes  sent,  laid  them  by^  refiising  to  put 
them  on  1 ! !  Others  that  ivould  not  stir  to  fetch  themselves  food^  though 
they  knew  where  ii  stood  ready  for  them!!!  But  they  continued  to 
lie  nastily  in  theirfilthy  rags,  and  even  their  own  dung!!  nottak- 
ing  care  to  have  any  thing  clean,  handsome,  or  comfortable  about 
them:  and  so  even  worn  out  with  the  misery  of  the  journey,  and 
cruel  usage,  having  their  spirits  spent,  their  bodies  wasted,  and  their 
senses  failin^,  lay  here  pitifully  languishing;  and  soon  after  they  had 
recovered  this  town,  very  many  of  them  died,  leaving  their  bodies  as 
monuments  of  the  most  inhuman  crueUies  used  towards  them,  The 
greatest  part  of  the  women  and  children,  thus  barbarously  expelled 
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would  be  insulting  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  I  presume 
that  every  account  of  this  description  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
story  of  the  gliosts  that  were  perched  in  the  river,  screaming  for  re- 
venge,  from  Christmas  till  the  end  of  lent ;  and  is  entitled  to  the 
same  unqualified  rejection. 

The  fourth  class  alone  is  entitled  to  any  consideration;  and  even 
tliat  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  involvedin  the  samecondemnation. 
Perjury  was  the  order  of  the  day;  witnesses  were  suborned  to  shed 
innocent  blood:''  and  vvhere  we  can  establish,  beyond  contradiction, 
the  absolute  and  unqualified  perjury  of  so  many  of  the  witnesses,  who 
swear  positively  to  impossibilities,  or  to  tales  of  "  what  this  hudy 
heard  another  body  say^^^'"^^  and,  above  all,  when  such  a  man  as  sir 
William  Petty,  boasted  that  he  "  had  witnesses  that  would  swear 
througha  three-inch  board,"  we  are  w  arranted  in  rejecting  even  that 
small  portion  of  the  evidence  which  wears  a  plausible  appearance ; 
for  it  would  be  extraordinary,  if  none  of  the  perjurers  could  tell  a 
consistent  tale. 

Those  who  have  felt  an  interest  in  the  support  of  fraud  and  im- 
posture;  whose  blind  prejudices  rendered  them  insensible  to  the  for- 
geries  and  perjuries  on  which  Temple's  history  is  grounded  ;  or,  to 
give  their  conduct  a  more  favourable  construction,  who  perliaps  had 
never  examined  his  book,  have  endeavoured  to  secure  it  a  reputation 
and  currency  of  which  it  is  utterly  unworthy.  But  it  may  be  confi- 
dently  averred,  that  no  man  who  iias  read  it  with  due  attention  can 
give  the  least  credit  to  it,  unless  he  be  blind  and  deaf  to  the  most 
common  rules  of  evidence  ;  and  no  man  who  has  so  read  it,  will  pre- 
tend  to  believe  it,  unless  he  means  to  delude  and  deceive. 

These  strong  assertions  require  equally  strong  support :  no  other 
would  bear  me  out,  or  warrant  the  use  of  them.  I  trust  I  shall  sa- 
tisfy  the  most  fastidious  reader,  that,  however  pointed  is  this  repro- 
bation  of  Temple's  history,  it  is  very  far  from  over-strained.  It  will 
be  an  eternal  subject  of  astonishment,  how  it  has  happened,  that  a 
lying  legend,  which  carried  a  load  of  perjury  sufficient  "  to  sink  a 
seventy-four,"  was  ever  able  to  support  itself,  and  was  not,  with  its 
wretched  author, 

"  Damned  to  everlasting-"  infamy. 

No  reason  would  be  sufficient,  short  of  what  I  have  already  stated; 
that  the  confiscation  of  10,000,000  acres  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  pro- 

— — — ^^^^9e®®^®®®®i9<^l^» 

out  of  their  habitations,  perished  in  the  city  of  Dublin :  and  so  great 
numbers  of  them  vvere  brought  to  their  graves,  as  all  the  church-yards 
ivithin  the  whole  town  were  oftoo  narrow  a  compass  to  coniainP^^**^ 
*  The  reader  is  requested  to  turn  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde's  state- 
ment  of  the  application  to  the  privy  council  for  the  wages  of  prosti- 
tution;t  that  is,payment  for  money  expended  for  liiring  those  vvit- 
nesses  whose  *'  feet  were  swift  to  shed  innocent  hlood  ;"  and  above  all, 
to  the  horrible  lact  of  ajury  finding  one  thousand  bills  of  indictment 
in  two  days.| 

788  Warner,  146.        '^9  Temple,  55.         f  Supra,  361.        i  Supra,  362. 
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jected  by  the  London  adventurers,  sanctioned  in  part  by  the  long 
parliament,*  and  in  a  great  measure  carried  into  efifect  bj  Oliver 
Cromwell,  depended  for  its  justification  on  this  history,  which  inte- 
rested  so  manj  thousands  in  the  support  of  it,  that,  had  it  been  in- 
comparably  more  fabulous  than  it  really  is,  their  influence,  particu- 
larly  as  they  have,  ever  since  its  first  appearance,  been  the  dominant 
party  in  Ireland,  would  have  rescued  it  from  the  noisome  pool  of 
shame,  disgrace,  and  oblivion,  into  vrhich  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  precipitated. 

First  class  of  depositions, 

Impossibilities. 

"  James  Geare,  of  the  county  of  Monaghan,  deposeth,  Thatthe  re- 
bels  at  Clownes  murdered  one  James  Netterville,  proctor  to  the  mi- 
nister  there,  who,  although  he  was  diversely  wounded,  his  belly  rip- 
ped  up,  and  his  entrails  taken  out,  and  laid  above  a  yard  from  him, 
yet  he  bled  not  at  all,  until  tliey  lifted  him  up,  and  carried  him  away ; 
at  which  this  deponent  being;  an  eye-witness,  much  wondered ;  and 
thus  barbarously  they  used  him,  after  they  had  drawn  him  to  go  to 
mass  with  them.^^^o 

"  Mr.  George  Creighton,  minister  of  Virginia,  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  deposeth,  among  other  particulars  in  his  examination,  That 
divers  women  brought  into  his  house  a  young  vvoman,  almost  naked, 
to  whom  a  rogue  came  up  on  the  way,  these  women  being  present, 
and  required  her  to  give  him  her  money,  or  else  he  would  kill  her, 
and  so  drew  his  sword  ;  her  answer  was,  "  You  cannot  kill  me,  un- 
less  God  give  you  leave,  and  his  will  be  done :"  whereupon  the  rogue 
thrust  three  times  at  her  naked  body,  with  his  drawn  sivord,  and  yet 
never  pierced  herskin;  whereat  he  being,  as  it  seems,  much  con- 
founded,  went  away  and  left  her ;  'and  that  he  saw  this  woman,  and 
heard  this  particular  related  by  divers  women,  who  were  by,  and  saw 
what  they  reported."'^^ 

This  wonderful  story,  be  it  observed,  is  testified  to  by  a  reverend 
minister  of  God,  who  was  admirably  qualified  to  authenticate  it,  as 
"  he  heard  it  related  by  divers  women,  who  saw  what  they  reportedP 

The  most  extraordinary  and  extravagant  circumstance  is  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  ghosts  of  murdered  persons,  which  stationed  them- 
selves  in  the  middle  of  a  river,  breast-high,  and  remained  there  for 
three  months,  that  is,  from  December  20th,  1641,  till  the  following 
lent,  seeking  vengeance  on  the  "  bloody  Papists,"  crying  "  Revenge, 
Revengey  Revenge.^'' 

"  Catharine,  the  relict  of  William  Cooke,  late  of  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh,  carpenter,  sworn  and  examined,  saith,  That  about  the  20th  of 
December,  1641,  a  great  number  of  rebels,  in  that  county,  did  most 
barbarously  drown,  at  that  time,  one  hundred  and  eighty  Protestants, 
men,  women,  and  .children,  in  the  river,  at  the  bridge  of  Portnedown; 
and  that,  about  nine  days  afterwards,  she  saw  a  vision  or  spirit,  in 
the  shape  of  a  man,  as  she  apprehended,  that  appeared  in  that  river, 
in  the  place  of  the  drowning,  bolt  upHght,  breast-high,  with  hands 

*  Supra,  333,  'w  Temple,  88.  ^gi  idem,  123. 
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lifted  ttp,  and  stood  in  that  posfure  theret  until  the  latter  end  of  lent 
neoct followin^ ;  about  wliich  time,  some  of  tlie  Efglisli  army  marching 
\\\  tliose  parts,  whereof  her  husbaud  was  oiie,  (as  lie  and  they  confi- 
dentlff  ajjirmedtu  this  depifiLent)  saw  that  spirit  or  vision  staudinj^  up- 
right,  and  in  the  ;  ostureaforementioned  ;  but  after  thattime,the  said 
spirit  or  vision  vanished,  and  appeared  no  more  that  she  knoweth. 
And  she  heitrd,  but  saw  not,  that  there  were  other  visions  and  appa- 
ritions,  and  much  shrieking  and  strange  noise  heard  in  that  river,  at 
times  afterward.  Jurat.  Februarj  24,  1643."^''^ 

"  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  captain  Rice  Price,  of  Armaj^h,  deposeth 
and  saith,  That  she,  and  other  women,  whose  husbands  were  niurder- 
ed,  hearing  of  divers  apparitions  and  visions  which  were  seen  near 
Portnedown  bridge,  since  the  drowning  of  her  children,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Protestants  there,  went  unto  the  bridge  aforesaid,  about  twi- 
light  in  the  evening;  then  and  there,  upon  a  sudden,  appeared  unto 
them  a  vision  or  spirit,  assKming  the  shape  of  a  ivoman,  waist-high, 
upright,  in  the  water,  uaked,  with  elevated  and  closed  hands,  her  hair 
hanging  down,  very  white,  her  eyes  seemed  to  twinkle,  and  her  skiri 
as  white  as  snow,  which  spirit  seemed  to  stand  straight  up,  in  the 
water,  often  repeating  the  word,  Revenge  !  Revenge !  Revenge ! 
whereat  this  deponent,  and  the  rest,  being  put  into  a  strange  amaze- 
ment   and  affright,   walked   from  the   place.     Jurat.  January   29, 

"  James  Shaw,  of  Market-Hill,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  innkeeper, 
deposeth,  That  many  Irish  rebeis,  in  the  time  of  this  deponent's  res- 
traint  and  staying  among  theni,  told  him  very  often,  and  that  it  was 
a  common  repovt^  that  all  those  that  lived  about  the  bridge  of  Portne- 
down,  Were  so  affrighted  with  the  cries  and  noise  made  there,  of 
some  spirits  or  visions,  for  revenge,  as  that  they  durst  not  stay,  but  tied 
away  thence,  (so  as  they  protested,)  affrighted  to  Market-Hill,  say- 
ing,  they  durst  not  stay  nor  returfi  thither,  for  fear  of  those  cries  and 
spirits,  but  took  grounds  and  made  creates  in  or  near  the  parish  of 
Mullabrack.    Jurat.  Aug.  14,  1642."'«* 

"  Joan,  the  relict  of  Gabriel  Constable,  late  of  Drumard,  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  gentleman,  deposeth  and  saith,  2Viat  she  hath 
often  heard  the  re.bels,  Ovven  0-Farren,  Patrick  0'ConeUan,  and  di- 
vers  others  of  the  rebels  at  Drumard,  earnesily  say,  protest^  and  tell 
each  other,  that  the  blood  of  some  of  those  that  were  knocked  in  the 
heads,  and  afterwards  drowned,  at  Portnedown  bridge,  stili  reniain  • 
ed  on  the  bridge,  and  wouid  not  be  washed  avvay ;  and  that  often 
there  appeared  visions  or  apparitions,  sometimes  oj  men,  sometimes 
of  women,  breast-high  above  the  water,  at  or  near  Portnedown,  which 
did  most  extremely  and  fearfulty  screech  and  cry  out  for  veni^eance 
against  the  Irish  that  murdered  their  bodies  there;  and  that  tlieir 
cries  and  shrieks  did  so  terrify  the  Irish  thereabouts,  that  nonedurst 
stay  nor  live  ionger  there,  but  fled  and  removed  furtlier  into  thc 
country ;  and  this  was  a  common  report  amongst.  the  rebeis  therc, 
and  that  it  passed  for  a  truth  amongst  them,  for  any  thing  she  couhl 
cver  observe  to  thc  contrary.  Jurat.  January  1,  1643."''''^ 
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Extract  from  the  deposition  of  Robert  Maxwell,  dean,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Kilmore — **  The  deponent  further  saith,  That  the  first  three 
days  and  nights  of  this  present  rebellion,  viz.  October  23,  24,  and  9.5, 
it  was  generally  observed,  that  no  cock  crew,  nor  miy  du^  was  heard 
to  hark^  no  not  ivhen  the  rebels  came  in  great  multitude^  unto  fhe  Pro- 
testants^  houses  by  vight  to  rob  and  miirder  them  ;  and  about  three  or 
four  nights  before  the  six  and  fifty  persons  were  taken  out  of  the  de- 
ponenfs  house  and  drowned,  and  amongstthose  the  deponenfs  bro- 
ther,  lieutenant  James  Maxwell,  in  the  dark  of  the  moow,  about  one 
of  the  clock  at  night,  a  light  was  observed,  in  manuer  of  a  long;  pil- 
lar,  to  shine  for  a  long  ivay  through  the  air,  and  refracted  xipon  the 
north  gahel  of  the  house.  It  gave  so  great  a  light^  about  an  hour  to- 
gether,  that  divers  of  the  watch  read  both  letters  and  books  ofa  very 
small  character  thereby.  1  he  former  the  deponent  knoweth  to  be  most 
true,  both  bj  his  own  experience,  and  the  general  observation  of  as 
many  as  the  deponent  met  with  in  the  countv  Armagh.  The  latter 
was  seen  bj  all  those  of  the  deponenfs  family,  and  besides  by  mauy 
of  his  Irish  guard."'^^* 

"  And  further  this  deponent  saith,  That  the  rebels  having  exposed 
the  murdered  bodies  of  the  British  so  long  unto  the  public  view  and 
censure,  that  they  be^an  to  stink  and  infect  the  air,  which  commonly 
(being  a  thing  very  sfrange)  ivould  not  sometimes  happen  till  foiir  or 
five  weeks  after  the  murders  committed ! ! ! !  they  usually  petmitted 
some  of  their  bodies  to  be  removed  and  cast  into  ditches.""^'' 

"  And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  it  was  cominon  table-talk 
amongst  the  rebels,  that  the  ghosts  of  Mr.  William  Fullerton^  Timo- 
thy  Jephes,  and  the  most  ofthose  who  were  thrown  over  Portnedown 
bridge,  ivere  daily  and  nightly  seen  to  ivalk  Kpon  the  river,  some- 
times  singing  of  psalms,  sometimes  brandishing  of  naked  swords,  and 
sometimes  screeching  in  the  most  hideous  and  fearful  manner.  The 
deponent  did  not  believe  the  same  at  first,  and  yet  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther  to  believe  it  or  not;  but  saith  that  divers  of  the  rebels  assured 
him,  that  they  themselves  did  dwell  near  to  the  said  river,  and  being 
daily  frighted  with  these  apparitions  (but  especially  with  their  horri- 
ble  screeching)  were  in  conclusion  forced  to  remove  further  into  the 
country.  Their  own  priests  andfriars  could  not  deny  the  truth  theve- 
of ;  but  as  oft  as  it  was  by  deponent  objected  unto  them,  they  said, 
that  it  was  but  a  cunning  slight  of  the  devil  to  hinder  this  great  work 
of  propagating  the  catholic  religion,  and  kdlling  of  heretics  ;  or  that 
it  was  wrought  by  witchcraft.  The  deponent  himself  lived  within 
thirteen  miles  of  the  bridge,  and  never  heard  any  man  so  much  as 
doubt  of  the  truth  thereof ;  howsoever  the  deponent  obligeth  no  man'3 

*  In  strict  propriety,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  paragraph  of  the 
dean's  deposition  does  not  belong  to  this  class — the  impossibilities — 
although  bordering  on  it.  It  is,  at  all  events,  almost  miraculous :  and 
as  the  age  of  miracles  is  over,  the  classification  cannot  be  very  im- 
proper.  If  I  have  erred  in  this  arrangement,  it  is  hoped  the  reader 
will  accept  this  apology. 
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faith,  iu  regard  he  saw  it  not  vvith  his  own  eyes ;  otlierwise  he  had  as 
much  certainty  as  morally  could  be  required  of  sach  a  mafter .'^^''^^ 

In  anj  other  history  than  that  of  Ireland,  any  further  evidence  of  the 
utter  falsehood  of  the  accusations  would  be  wholly  unnecessary.  These 
miserable  depositions  respecting  screamingghosts,and  persons  hacked 
and  cut  without  bleeding — and  corpses  lying  for  weeks  exposed  to  the 
airin  a  moist  and  warm  climate  without  putrefaction,  would  destroy 
all  confidence  in  the  residue  of  the  story,  which  vvould  be  rejected  as  a 
mere  fairy  tale.  The  svvearers  would  be  regarded  as  perjurers — the 
judges  who  received  the  depositions  as  miscreants  who  ought  to  be 
hurled  from  the  bench  with  disgrace  and  dishonour — and  the  histo- 
rian  as  a  cheat  and  impostor  who  would  dare  attempt  to  deceive  the 
world  by  such  fraudulent  and  extravagant  fictions.  But  I  once  more 
repeat,  the  fate  of  the  Irish  history  is  like  that  of  no  other.  After 
having  torn  the  veil  that  shrouded  one  mass  of  falsehood  from  the 
public  eye,  and  exposed  it  in  all  its  naked  deformity  to  general  de- 
testation,  another  mass  of  corruption  presents  itself,  and  from  the  de- 
lusion  that  prevails  on  this  subject  requires  equal  pains  to  expose  it. 
I  therefore  now  proceed  to  the  second  species  of  testimony  adduced 
to  prove  the  horrible  cruelties  charged  upon  the  Irish;  I  mean 

Hearsay  Evidence. 

Dean  MaxwelPs  deposition  is  a  sort  of  history  of  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  abridgment  of  it  fills  twelve  folio  pages,  vvhich  contain  so 
many  extravagant  and  impossible  tales,  that  no  man  could  swear  to 
it  but  a  perjurer.  How  many  pages  the  whole  contained,  whether 
tw^enty,  or  fifty,  or  one  hundred,  it  is  impossible  to  decide;  it  is  "  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  archives  of  Dublin."' ^'^* 

*  Further  extracts  from  the  deposition  of  dean  Robert  Maxwellf 
sworn  to,  August  22, 1642. 
"Deponent  saith,  That  the  rebels  themselves  told  him,  this  depo- 
nent,  that  they  murdered  nine  hundred  fifty-four  in  one  inorning,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim ;  and  that,  besides  them,  they  supposed  they 
killed  above  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  more  in  that  county ;  theytold 
him  Ukewise,  that  colonel  Brian  0'Neil  killed  about  a  thousand  in 
the  county  of  Down,  besides  three  hundred  killed  near  Killeleigh, 
and  many  hundreds,  both  before  and  after,  in  both  those  counties."'*^^ 
**  That  he  heard  sir  Phelim  likewise  reportt  thathe  killed  six  hun- 
dred  English  at  Garvagh,  in  the  county  of  Derry ;  and  that  lie  had 
left  neither  man,  woman  nor  child  alive  in  the  barony  of  Munter- 
long,  in  the  county  of  Tyione,  and  betwixt  Armagh  and  the  Nevvry, 
in  the  several  plantations  and  lands  of  sir  Archibald  Atcheson,  John 
Hamilton,  Esq.  the  lord  Caulfield,  and  the  lord  Mountnorris  ;  and 
saith  also,  that  there  were  above  two  thousand  of  the  British  murder- 
ed  for  the  most  part  in  their  ovvn  houses,  whereof  he  was  informed 
by  a  ScotsmaUy  who  vvas  in  those  parts  with  sir  Phelim,  and  saw  their 
houses  filled  with  their  dead  bodies.  In  the  Glenwood,  towards  Dro- 
more,  there  vvere  slaughtered,  as  the  rebels  told  the  deponent,  up- 
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The  extracts  from  the  dean's  deposition  in  the  preceding  pages, 
on  the  subject  of  the  screaming  ghosts,  might  suffice  to  enable  the 
reader  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  most  reverend  gentleman,and 
the  credit  due  to  his  testimony.    Should  anj  doubts  remain  on  the 

umrds  of  twelve  thousand*  in  all,  who  were  all  killed  in  their  flight  to 
the  county  of  Down.  The  numbers  of  the  people  drowned  at  the 
bridge  of  Portnedown  are  diversely  reported,  according  as  men  staid 
amongst  the  rebels.  This  deponent,  who  staid  as  long  as  any,  and 
had  better  intellio-ence  than  umst  of  the  Knglish  amongst  them,  and 
had  best  reason  to  know  the  truth,  saith,  There  were  fby  their  own  re- 
portj  one  hundred  and  ninety  drowned  with  Mr.  Fullerton  ;  at  an- 
other  time,  they  threw  one  hundred  and  forty  over  the  said  bridge ; 
at  another  time,  tliirty-six  or  thirty-seven  ;  and  so  continued  drown- 
ing  more  or  fewer,  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  so  as  the  fewest  which 
can  be  supposed  there  to  have  perished,  must  needs  be  above  one 
thousand,  besides  as  many  more  drowned  between  that  bridge  and  the 
great  lough  of  Montjoy,  besides  those  that  perished  by  the  sword, 
fire,  and  famine,  in  Coubrassil,  and  the  English  plantations  adiacent; 
which,  in  regard  there  escaped  not  three  hundred  out  of  all  these 
quarters,  must  needs  amount  to  many  thousands."^°^ 

"  And  further  saith,  that  he  knew  om  boy,  that  dwelt  near  unto 
himself,  and  not  eocceeding  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  lcilled  at  Kin- 
nard,in  one  night,  fjteen  able  strong  men  with  his  skein,  they  being 
disarmed^and  mostofiheirfeetin  thestocks.  Another,  not  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  killed  two  women  and  one  man,  at  the  siege  of  Augher.  A 
woman,  tenant  to  the  deponent,  killed  seven  men  and  ivomen  of  her 
English  fellow  tenants  in  one  morning ;  and  it  was  very  usual,in  all 
parts,  for  their  children  to  miirder  the  Protestants^  children  ^  and 
sometimes  with  lath  swords  heavy  and  well  sharpened,  they  would 
venture  upon  men  and  women  of  riper  years,  cruelties  not  to  be  be- 
lieved,  if  there  vvere  not  so  many  eye-witnesses  of  them."*°^ 

"  And  further  saith,  that  it  was  credibly  told  him,  that  the  rebels, 
least  they  shoidd  hereafter  be  charged  with  more  murders  than  they 
had  committed,  commanded  their  priests  to  bring  in  a  true  account  of 
them;  and  that  the  persons  so  slaughtered,  whether  in  Ulster,  or  the 
whole  kingdom^  the  deponent  durst  not  inqiiire,  in  March  last, 
amounted  unto  one  hundred  fifty-four  thousand."'*^^ 

"  He  might  add  to  these  many  thousands  more:  but  the  diary  which 
he,  the  deponent,  wrote  among  the  rebels,  being  burned  with  his 
house,  books,  and  all  his  papers,  he  referreth  himself  to  thenumber  in 
gross,  which  the  rebels  themselves^  have  upon  inquiry  found  out  and 
acknowledged,  which  notwithstanding  will  come  short  of  all  that 
have  been  murdered  in  Ireland,  there  being  above  one  hundred  ffty 
andfour  thousand  now  wanting  of  the  British  within  the  very  pre- 
cinct  of  Ulster".^'^* 

"  And  furthersaith,  That  the  rebels  would  send  their  children  abroad 
in  great  troops,  and  especially  near  unto  Kinnard,  armed  with  long 
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subject,  the  annexed  particulars  will  fully  and  finally  remove  them 
for  ever. 

The  dean  swears,  with  great  gravity,  that  "  there  were  upwards 
of  12,000  slain  in  tlie  Glenwood,  as  the  rebels  told  this  deponent  P^ 
there  were  "  954  murdered  in  one  morning,  as  the  rebels  themselves 
told  him;^^  there  were,  moreover,  "  above  2,000  murdered  in  their 
own  houses,  as  he  was  informed  by  a  Scotsman  ;^^  and  sir  Phelim 
0'Neil  had  "  ieft  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  alive,  from  Armagh 
to  Newry,  as  he  heard  sir  Phelim  himself  report.^^ 

On  the  dean's  authority  rests  the  hacknied  assertion,  that  the  pre- 
cise  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  were  massacred, 
in  four  montlis,  in  Ulster;  and  yet,  wonderful  to  tell,  there  is  in  this 
very  deposition,  on  the  all-important  topic  of  the  "  hundred  andfifty- 
four  thousand  persons  slaughtered,"  a  most  palpableand  overwhelm- 
ing  contradiction,  which  at  once  destroys  its  credibility.  In  one  part 
of  it,  the  dean  swears  that  "  it  was  credihly  told  him,  that  the  per- 
sons  slaughtered  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand, 
whether  in  Ulster  or  the  whole  kifigdom,  he  durst  not  inquire." 
Why  he  durst  not  inquire,  is  not  stated ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
sign  any  reason : — the  story  carries  absurdity  on  its  face ;  the  one 
kind  of  information  was  as  readily  and  as  soon  acquired  asthe  other. 
In  a  subsequent  page,  he  swears  positively,  that  "  there  were  then 
ahove  one  hundred  and  fiftyfour  thousand  wanting  in  the  province 
of  Ulster  aloneJ"^*  This  discordance,  which  would  destroy  the  evi- 
dence,  in  any  honourable  court  in  Christendom,  of  a  Washington,  a 

wattles  and  whips,  who  would  therewith  beat  dead  men's  bodies  about 
their  privy  members,  until  they  beat  or  rather  thrashed  them  oflf;  thea 
would  return  in  great  joy  to  their  parents,  who  received  themfor  such 
service  as  it  were  in  triumph."^'^^ 

"  Further,  this  deponent  saith,  That  it  was  usual  sport  with  one 
Mac-Mahon,  captain  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Monaghan,(as/Aesaic? 
Mac-Mahon  confessed  before  Mr.  Hugh  Echline  and  many  others,)  to 
take  a  wooden  prick  or  broach,  and  thrust  it  up  into  the  fundament 
of  an  Engiish  or  Scotchman,  and  then  after  drive  him  about  the  room 
with  ajointstool,  until,  through  extreme  pain,  he  either  fainted,  or 
gave  content  to  tlie  spectators  by  some  notable  skips  and  frisks ; 
whicli  rare  invention  he  ofFered  to  put  in  practice  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  place  where  he  boasted  thereof;  but  that  the  said  Mr. 
Echline  prevailed  with  him  to  omit  it,  as  sufficiently  (without  anj 
further  demonstration)  believing  the  excellency  of  the  sport."**°° 

*  A  petition  of  "  the  divines  of  the  assembly,"  delivered  to  parlia- 
ment,  July  19,  1643,  contains  the  following  extraordinary  and  ex- 
travaoant  declaration,  which  the  petitioners  must  have  known  to  be 
utterly  destitute  of  even  the  shadow  of  foundation.  It  is  grounded 
on,  and  nearly  verbatim  with,  the  hearsay  deposition  of  the  deaa 
Maxwell : 

*«  In  this  rebellion,  so  barbarous  and  bloody,  154,000  Protestants^ 
iiien,  women,  and  chddren,  Scotch  and  English,  were  massacred  in  that 
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Franklin,  a  Fayette,  a  Sheridan,  a  Brougham,  or  a  Wjndham,  was 
of  no  importance  in  the  era  of  ferjury^  anno  1642,  vvhen  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  Irish  were  at  stake,  and  when  princely  fortunes 
were  the  reward  of  the  perjurer  and  his  employer. 

Next  to  dean  MaxwelFs  deposition  for  extent,  is  that  of  a  certain 
Anthony  Stratford,  who  enters  into  most  minute  details  of  events, 
not  one  of  whicli  he  saw.  The  insurrection  be^an  on  the  23d  of  Oc- 
tober,  1641,  and  his  deposition  was  taken  on  the  9th  of  March,  1643; 
thatis,  above  sixteen  months  from  the  time  when  itcommenced.  Byhis 
own  account,  he  was  fovfourteen  months  a  prisoner !  I*  He  does  not 

kinp^dom,  hetween  Oct.  23,  when  the  rebellion  broke  forth,  avd  the 
Ist  Jlarchfolloivingihy  thecom^utaiion  of  the  priests  themselves,  who 
were  present,  and  principal  actors  in  ail  these  tragedies,  and  were 
directed  by  some  chief  rebels  of  Ireland  to  take  this  computation, 
lest  they  should  be  reported  to  be  more  bloody  than  in  truth  there 
was  cause.  All  which  appears  by  the  examination  of  arch-deacon 
Maxwell,  who  lived  a  long  time  a  prisoner  with  sir  Fhelim  O^J^TeiVs 
mother,  and  was  there  when  this  computation  was  brought  in.'^^^^ 

To  give  currency  to  this  wretched,  absurd,  and  notorious  impos- 
ture,  the  English  House  of  Commons,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  truth 
and  character,  ordered  it  to  be  read  by  the  ministers  of  every  parish 
within  the  kingdom,  in  their  several  churches  and  chapels: 

July  25,  1643.  "  Itis  this  day  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  ministers  of  every  parish  within  the  kingdom  shail  read  this 
declaration  in  their  several  churches  and  chapels,  on  the  next  fast- 
day  after  the  same  shall  come  to  their  hands,  after  the  ending  of  the 
first  sermon,  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  next."^°* 

Thus  making  the  temples  of  the  Living  God  the  instruments  of 
poisoning  the  minds  of  his  worshippers,  by  the  propagation  of  flagrant 
ialsehood. 

*"Captain  Anthony  Stratford  deposeth  and  saitli,  that 

"These  Protestant  ministers  following,  about  the  beginningof  the 
present  rebellion,  were  murdered  in  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Ar- 
magh,  viz.  Mr.  John  Mathew,  Mr.  Blythe,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Darragh,  Mr.  Birge,  and  eight  more,  whose  names  this  deponent 
hath  forgotten,  by  the  rebels,  none  of  which  would  the  rebels  permit 
to  be  buried ;  the  names  of  such  as  murdered,  this  examinant  know- 
eth  not ;  his  cause  of  knowledge  of  the  said  murders  is,  that  some  of 
his,  this  deponenfs  servants,  who  were  among  the  rebels,  did  give  him 
the  relation!!!  and  he  verily  believeth  them!!!  and  besides,  this  de- 
ponent  heard  the  same  confessed  and  averred  by  many  of  the  rebels 
themselves,  and  by  some  of  those  Protestants  that  had  escap^d  :  and 
that  he  this  deponent  was  a  prisoner  among  the  rebels,  at  CaStlecau- 
field,near  the  place  of  those  murders,WHERE  he  continued  fourteen 
MONTHs!  And  further  saith,  that  in  Dungannon,  in  the  county  of  Ty- 
rone,  or  near  thereunto,  the  rebels  murdered  three  hundred  and  six- 
teen  Protestants ;  and  betvveen  Charlemont  and  Durigannon,  above 
four  hundred ;  that  there  were  murdered  and  drowned  at  and  in  the 
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state  when  he  was  first  confined ;  but  we  will  suppose  one  month  after 
the  first  date,  and  that  he  was  released  one  month  before  the  second. 
Yet  he  swears  positively  to  various  circumstances,  which,  as  he  pre- 
tends,  occurred,  in  dift*erent  parts  of  the  province,  during  his  imprison- 

river  of  Benburb,  the  Black  water,  between  the  counties  of  Armagh 
and  Tyrone,  two  hundred  and  six  Protestants;  and  Patrick  Mac- 
Crew,  ofDungannon,aforesaid,  murdered  thirty-one  in  one  morning; 
and  tivo  young  rebels,  John  Begbrian  and  Harry,  murdered  in  tlie 
said  county  of  Tyrone,  one  hundred  andforty  poor  women  and  chil- 
dren  that  could  make  noresistance ! ! !  and  that  the  wife  of  Brien  Kelly 
of  Loghall,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  (one  of  the  rebels'  captains,) 
did  with  her  own  hands  murder  forty-five! ! !  And  deponent  further 
saith,  that  one  Thomas  King,  sometimes  sergeant  to  the  late  lord  Cau- 
field's  company,  (whicli  this  deponent  commanded)  he  being  forced 
to  serve  under  the  rebels,  and  was  one  of  the  provost  marshais,  gave 
the  deponent  a  list  of  every  householder's  name  so  murdered,  and  the 
number  of  persons  so  murdered  ;  which  list  this  deponent  durst  not 
keep :  At  Portnedown  there  were  drowned  at  several  times  about 
three  hundred  and  eight,  who  were  sent  away  by  about  forty,  or  such 
like  numbers,  at  once,  with  convoys,  and  tliere  drowned :  There  was 
a  lough  near  Loghall  aforesaid,  where  were  drowned  above  two  hun- 
dred,  of  which  this  deponent  was  informed  by  several  persons!!!  and 
particularly  by  the  wife  of  doctor  Hodges,  and  two  of  her  sons,  who 
were  present  and  designed  for  the  like  end:  butby  God's  mercy,  that 
gave  them  favour  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  rebels,  they  escaped  ;  and. 
the  said  Mrs.  Hodges  and  her  sons  gave  the  deponent  a  list  of  the 
names  of  many  of  those  that  vvere  so  drowned,  which  the  deponent 
durst  not  keep. 

"  At  a  mill  pond  in  the  parish  of  Kilamen,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
there  were  drowned  in  one  day  three  hundred,  and  in  the  same  pa- 
rish  there  were  murdered  of  English  and  Scottish  twelve  hundred,  as 
this  deponent  was  informed  by  Mr.  Birge^  the  late  minister  of  the 
said  parish!!!*  who  certified  the  same  under  his  hdind^  whichnotethe 
deponent  durst  not  keep :  the  said  Mr.  Birge  was  murdered  three 
months  after:  all  which  murders  were  in  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  but  the  particular  times  this  deponent  cannot  remember, 
neither  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  committed.  This  deponent 
was  credibly  informed  by  the  said  sergeant  and  others  of  this  depo- 
nenVs  servants^  (who  kept  company  with  the  rebels,)  and  saw  the 
same,  that  many  young  children  were  cut  into  quarters  and  gobbets 
by  the  rebels,  and  that  eighteen  Scottish  infants  were  hangetl  on  a 
clothier's  tenterhook,  and  that  they  murdered  a  young  fat  Scottisli 
man,  and  made  candles  of  his  grease!!!  they  took  another  Scottisli 

*  The  wonderful  density  of  the  population  of  this  parish,  where 
fifteen  hundred  persons  were  murdered,  might  excite  doubts,  but  for 
the  circumstance,  that  this  important  fact  was  "  certijied  by  Mr.  Birge 
under  his  own  hand.^^  It  is  much  to  be  regrctted  that  thc  deponent 
^' durst  not  keep^^  this  valuable  document,  which  was  worthy  of  beinij^ 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Ireland. 
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ment,  with  as  much  conficlence  as  if  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
whole;  and  so  shameless  was  the  villain,  so  profligate  were  the  wretch- 
ed  magistrates  who  took  his  deposition,  so  abandoned  was  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  that,  without  scruple,  he  avowed  his  perjury,  by  stating  the 

man  and  ripped  up  his  belly,  that  they  mio;ht  come  to  his  small  j^uts. 
the  one  end  whereof  they  tied  to  a  tree,  and  made  hini  go  round,un- 
til  he  had  drawn  them  all  out  of  his  body;  they  then  saying,  that 
they  would  try  whether  a  dog^s  or  a  Scotchman*sguts  laere  the  longer, 

"  ANTHONY  STRATFORD. 
"  Deposed,  March,  9,  1643,  before  us, 
"  Henry  Jones, 
"  Henry  Brereton."^^^ 
"  Dame  Butter  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  that  she  was  credibly 
informed  by  Dorot/iy  Renals,  who  had  been  several  times  an  eye  vvit- 
ness  of  these  lamentable  spectacles,  that  she  had  seen  to  the  number 
of  five  and  thirty  English  going  to  execution ;  and  that  she  had   seen 
them  when  they  vvere  executed,  their  bodies  exposed  to  devouring 
ravens,  and  not  affbrded  so  much  as  burial. 

"And  this  deponent  saith,  That  sir  Edivard  Butler  did  credibly 
inform  her,  that  James  Butler,  of  Finyhinch,  had  hanged  and  put  to 
death,  all  the  English  that  were  at  Goran  and  fVells,  and  all  there- 
abouts!!! 

"  Jane  Jones,  servant  to  the  doponent,  did  see  thc  English  for- 
merly  specified  going  to  their  execution;  and,  as  she  conceived,  they 
were  about  the  number  of  thirty-five;  and  was  told  by  Elizabeth 
Homet  that  there  were  forty  gone  to  execution.  Jurat.  Sept.  7, 
1642."^^° 

"  Thomas  Fleetwood,  late  curate  of  Kilbeggan,  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  deposeth,  That  he  hath  heard  from  the  moiiths  of  the 
rebels  themselves  of  ^eat  cruelties  acted  by  them,  And,  for  one  in- 
stance,  that  they  stabbed  the  mother,  one  Jane  Addis  by  name,  and 
left  her  little  sucking  child,  not  a  quarter  old,  by  the  corpse,  and  then 
they  put  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother  into  its  mouth,  and  bid  it '  suck 
English  bastard,'  and  so  left  it  there  to  perish.  Jurat.  March,  22, 
l642."«ii 

"  Richard  Bourk,  bachelor  in  divinity,  of  the  county  of  Ferma- 
nagh,  deposeth,  That  he  heard^  and  verily  believeth,  the  burning  and 
killing  of  one  hundred,  at  least,  in  the  castle  of  Tullah,  and  that  the 
same  was  done  after  fair  quarter  promised.  Jurat.  July  12,  1643."®^^ 
"  William  Parkinson,  of  Castle-Cumber,  in  the  county  Kilkenny, 
gent.  deposeth,  That  by  the  credible  report,  bofh  of  Eng:lish  and  some 
Irish^  who  aflirmed  they  were  eye-witnesses  of  a  bloody  murder  com- 
mitted  near  Kilfeal,  in  the  Queen's  county,  upon  an  Englishman,  his 
wife,  four  or  five  children,  and  a  maid,  all  which  vvere  hanged,by  the 
command  of  sir  Morgan  Cavanagh  and  Robert  Harpool,  and  after- 
wards  put  all  in  one  hole;  the  youngest  child  being  not  fully  dead, 
put  out  the  hand,  and  cried  Mammy,  Mammy,  when  without  mercy 
they  buried  him  alive."  Jurat.  February  11,  1642.'"«^^ 

609Temple,  110.    eioidem,  116.    euidem,  90.    si^idem,  84.    8i3Idem,87. 
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sources  of  his  information,  which  were  as  various  as  the  different 
items  of  his  testimony.  In  one  case,  "  some  ofhis  servants,  who  were 

"Owen  Frankland,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  deposeth,  That  Michael 
Garray  told  this  deponent,  that  there  was  a  Scotchman,  who  being 
driven  bv  the  rebels  out  of  Newrj,  and  knocked  on  the  head  by  the 
Irish,  recovered  hiaiself,  and  came  again  into  the  town  naked  ;  where- 
upon  the  rebels  carried  him  and  his  wife  out  of  the  town,cut  him  all 
to  pieces,  and  with  a  skein  ripped  his  wife's  bellj,  so  as  a  child  drop- 
ped  out  of  her  womb.    Jurat.  July  23,  l642."«i* 

"  Alexander  Creighton,  oi  Glaslough,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
gent.  deposeth,  That  he  heard  it  credibly  reported  among  the  rebels 
at  Glaslough,  aforesaid,  that  Hugh  Mac  0'Degan,  a  priest,  had  done 
a  most  meritorious  act,  in  drawing  betwixt  forty  and  fifty  English 
and  Scotch,  in  the  parish  of  Gonally,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  to 
reconciliation  vvith  the  church  of  Rome;  and,  after  giving  them  the 
sacrament,  demanded  of  them  whether  Chrisfs  body  was  really  in 
the  sacrament  or  no?  and  they  said,  Yea.  And  that  he  demanded 
further,  Wliether  they  held  the  pope  to  be  supreme  head  of  the 
church  ?  They  likewise  answered,  He  was.  And  that  thereupon  he 
presently  told  them,  They  were  in  good  faith,  and  for  fear  they  should 
fall  from  it,  and  turn  heretics,  he  and  the  rest  that  were  with  him  cut 
all  their  throats.  Jurat.  March  1,  1642."s^5 

"  Richard  Bourke,  bachelor  of  divinity,  deposeth,  ihat  he  was  in- 
formed^  that  Mr.  Lodge,  archdeacon  of  Killalow,  being  buried  about 
six  years  since,  and  divers  others  ministers'  bones,  were  digged  out 
of  tiieir  graves  as  patrons  of  heresy,  by  direction  of  the  tituiar  bishop 
of  Killalow.    Jurat.  July  12,  1643."«^« 

"  James,  of  Hacketstown,  in  the  county  of  Catherlogh,  deposeth, 
That  an  Irish  gentleman  told  him  and  others,  that  he  had  turned  an 
English  woman  away,  who  washis  servant,  and  had  a  child;  and  that 
before  the  poor  woman  and  child  were  gone  half  a  mile,  divers  Irish 
women  slew  them  with  stones.  Jurat.  April  21,  1643. "**^7 

"  John  Clerk,  of  Knockback,  gentleman,  deposeth,  That  he  heard 
credibly  from  Mr.  Lightbourne,  minister  of  the  Naa»,  that  the  rebels 
shot  a  parish  clerk,  near  Kildare,  through  his  thighs,  and  afterwards 
digged  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  wherein  they  set  him  upright  on 
his  feet,  and  fiUed  up  the  hole  in  the  earth,  ieaving  out  only  his 
head,  in  which  state  they  left  the  poor  wounded  man,  till  he  pined, 
languished,  and  so  died.  Jurat.  October  24,  1643."'^^'* 

"  Katherine,  the  relict  of  William  Coke,  of  the  county  of  Armagh, 
deposeth,  That  many  of  her  neighbours,  who  had  been  prisoners 
among  the  rebels,  said  and  ajfirmed,  that  divers  of  the  rebels  woidd 
confess,  hrag  and  boast,  how  they  took  an  English  Protestant,  one 
Robert  Wilkinson,  at  Kilmore,  and  held  his  feetin  the  fire  until  they 
burned  him  to  death.  Jurat.  February  24,  1643.""9 

"  Dennis  Kelly,  of  the  county  of  Meath,  deposeth,  That  Garret 
Tallon,  of  Cruisetown,  in  the  said  county,  gentleman,  as  is  common- 
ly  reported,  hired  two  men  to  kill  Anne  Hagely,  wife  to  Edward 
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amorif:^  the  rebels,  did  g^ive  him  fhe  information  ;"  in  another  "  Tho- 
mas  King  did  give  him  a  list  of  the  honseholders  so  murdered  ;^^  in 

Tallon,  his  son,  a  Papist,  and  at  that  time  absent  from  home ;  and 
the  said  t\vo  men  did.  in  a  most  bloody  manner,  with  skeins,  kill  the 
said  Anne  Hagelj,  and  her  daughter,  and  her  daughter's  two  chil- 
dren,  because  they  vvould  not  consent  to  go  to  mass.  Jurat.  August 
23,  164S."«-^» 

"  Joseph  Whecler,  of  Stancartj,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Esq. : 
Elizabeth,  the  relict  of  William  Gilbert,  and  others,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined,  depose  and  say,  That  they  have  credibly  heard  and  believed, 
that  Florence  Fitz-Patrick  having  enticed  a  rich  mercliant  of  Mount- 
ivrath  to  his  the  said  Fitz-Patrick's  house,  to  bring  thither  his  goods, 
which  he  promised  should  be  safely  protected  and  safely  re-delivered  : 
he  the  said  Fiorence  Fitz-Patrick  possessing  those  goods,  afterwai-ds 
caused  the  said  merchant  and  his  wife  to  be  hanged  ;  and  they  have 
credibly  heard,  that  the  said  Florence  Fitz-Patrick  also  hanged  lieu- 
tenant  Keiss  and  his  son,  one  Hughes,  a  school-master,  and  divers 
other  Protestants."^-^ 

"Jane,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Stewart,  deposeth  and  saith  :  AU  the 
men,  women,  and  chiUlren  of  the  British  that  then  could  be  fuund 
within  the  town  of  Sligo  (saving  this  deponent,  irho  icas  so  sick  that 
she  could  not  stirj  were  summoned  to  go  into  the  gaol,  and  as  many 
as  could  be  met  with,  all  were  carried  and  put  into  the  gaol,  where, 
about  twelve  ©"clock  in  the  nigl\t,  they  were  stripped  stark  naked, 
and  after  most  of  them  were  most  cruelly  and  barbarously  murdered 
with  swords,  axes  and  skeins  :  and  saith  that  above  thirty  of  the  Bri- 
tish  which  were  so  put  into  the  gaol,  were  then  and  there  murdered : 
besides  Robert  Gumble,  then  provost  of  the  said  town  of  Sligo,  Ed- 
ward  Nusham,  and  Edward  Mercer,  who  were  wounded  and  left  for 
dead  amongst  the  rest,  and  Joe  Stewart,  this  deponent's  son,  which 
four  being  next  day  found  alive,  yet  all  besmeared  with  blood,  were 
spared  to  live.  M  which  particulars  the  deponent  was  credibty  told 
by  those  that  escaped,  and  by  her  Jrish  servants  and  others  of  the 
town :  and  saith,  that  some  of  the  women  so  murdered  being  big  witli 
chiid  (by  their  wounds  received)  the  very  arms  and  legs  of  the  chil- 
dren  in  their  wombs  appeared  and  were  thrust  out ;  and  one  woman, 
viz.  Tsabel  Beard,  being  in  the  house  of  the  friars,  and  hearing  the  la- 
mentable  cry  that  was  made,  ran  into  the  street,  and  was  pursued  by 
one  of  the  friar's  men  unto  the  river,  vvhere  she  was  barbarously  mur- 
dered,  and  found  the  next  day,  with  the  child's  feet  appearing  and 
thrust  out  of  her  vvounds  in  her  sides :  and  further  saith,  that  on  the 
said  sixth  day  of  January,  there  were  murdered  in  the  streets  of  the 
tovvn  of  Sligo,  these  British  Protestants  following,  viz.  William 
Shiels  and  Jjohn  Shiels  his  son,  Williani  iSIapwell  and  Robert  Akin: 
and  the  deponent  further  saith,  fas  she  was  credibly  informed  by  the 
persons  before  namedj  that  the  inhuman  rebels,  after  their  murders 
committed  in  the  said  gaol,  laid  and  placed  some  of  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  naked  murdered  men  upon  the  naked  bodies  of  the  women,  in 
a  most  immodest  posture,  not  fit  for  chaste  ears  to  hear:  in  which 
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another  "  the  ivife  of  Dr.  Hodf^es^  and  her  tivo  sonsgave  him  a  listi^^ 
in  another,  the  murder  of  fitteen  hundretl  in  one  parish  is  '•  certijied 

posture  they  continued  to  be  seen  the  next  morning  by  those  Irishof 
the  town  that  came  into  the  said  gaol,  who  were  delighted  and  re- 
joiced  in  those  bloody  murders  and  uncivil  actions ;  and  that  they  of 
the  Irish,  that  came  to  bury  them,  stood  up  to  the  mid-leg  in  the 
blood  and  brains  of  those  that  were  so  murdered!!!  who  were  car- 
ried  out,  and  cast  into  a  pit  digged  for  that  purpose,  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Ricrofts,  minister  of  Slio;o."82a 

'' John  Birne,  late  of  Dongannon,  in  the  county  Tyrone,  deposeth, 
T\\a,t  he  heard  some  of  the  native  Irish,  that  were  somewhat  more 
merciful  than  the  rest,  complain  that  two  young  cow-boys,  within  the 
parish  of  TuUah,  had  at  several  times  murdered  and  drowned  thirty- 
six  women  and  children.  Jurat.  January  12,  1643."^^^ 

"  William  Lucas,  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  deposeth,  Thatalthough 
he  lived  in  the  town,  till  about  five  or  six  weeks  past,  in  which  time 
he  is  assured  divers  murders  and  cruel  acts  were  committed,  yet  he 
durst  not  go  abroad  to  see  any  of  them  ;  but  he  doth  confidently  be- 
lieve^  that  the  rebels  having  brought  seven  Protestants'  heads,  where- 
of  one  was  the  head  of  Mr.  Bingham,  a  minister,  they  did  then  and 
there,  as  triumphs  of  their  victories,  set  them  upon  the  market-cross, 
on  a  market  day ;  and  that  the  rebeis,  slashed,  stabbed,  and  mangled 
those  heads ;  put  a  gag,  or  carrot,  in  the  said  Mr.  Bingham*s  mouth ; 
slit  up  his  cheeks  to  his  ears,  laying  a  leaf  of  a  Bible  before  him,  and 
bid  him  preach,  for  his  mouth  was  vvide  enough;  and  after  they  had 
solaced  themselves,  threw  those  heads  into  a  hole,  in  St.  James's 
Green.  Jurat.  August  16,  1643."«2-i 

"Christian  Stanhaw,  the  relict  of  Henry  Stanhaw,  late  of  the 
county  of  Armagh,  Esquire,  deposeth,  that  a  woman  that  formerly 
lived  near  Laugale,  absolutely  informed  this  deponent,  that  the  rebels 
enforced  a  great  number  of  Protestants,  men,  women,  and  children, 
into  a  house  which  they  set  on  fire,  purposely  to  burn  them  ;  as  they 
did  ;  and  still  as  any  of  them  offered  to  come  out,  toshun  the  fire,  the 
wicked  rebels,  with  scithes,  which  they  had  in  their  hands,  cut  them 
in  pieces,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  burned  them  with  the  rest. 
Jurat.  July  23,  1642."«25 

"John  Montgomery,  of  the  county  of  Monaghan,  sworn  and  exa- 
mined,  saith,  That  he  was  credibly  informed,  that  the  daughter-in- 
law  of  one  Foard,  in  the  parish  of  Clownish,  being  delivered  of  a 
child  in  the  fields,  the  rebels  who  had  formerly  killed  her  husband  and 
father,  killed  her  and  two  of  her  children,  and  sufTered  thedogstoeat 
up  and  devour  her  new-born  child.  Jurat.  June  26,  1642."^=^^ 

"Jolin  Stubs,  of  the  county  of  Longford,  ^entleman,  deposeth, 
That  he  heard,  hy  some  of  the  sheriff^s  men,  that  Henry  Mead  and 
his  wife,  John  Bigel,  William  Stell,  and  Daniel  Stubs,  the  deponenfs 
brother,  were  put  to  death  by  Lysach  FarroPs  and  Oli  Fitzgerald's 
men,  who  hanged  them  upon  a  windmill,  and  when  they  were  half 
dead,  they  cut  them  to  pieces  with  their  skeins.  Jurat.  Nov.  21, 
1641."«=^7 

822Temple,  108.      ^H(lem,97.      e^Ubid.      825idem,  94.      826ideiD,  89. 
8^'7idem,  90. 
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by  Mr.  Birge  under  his  own  hand ;"  and  in  tliis  manner,  he  pro- 
ceeds  throuo-hout  the  whole  deposition. 

I  now  close  the  second  class  of  the  testimony,  on  which  the" 
wretched  legend  of  the  Irish  massacre  rests.  1  trust  the  reader  will 
agree  that  it  fully  realizes  Warner's  description,  and  is  nothing 
tnore  than  a  collection  of  "  idle,  silly  tales,'^^  of  "  whatthis  hody  heard 
anotlier  body  sny.^^^^''  One  man  svvears,  that  he  "  heard^  and  verily 
believeth;^^  another,  that  he  "  heard  it  credibly  reyorted  among  the 
rebels  themselves ;"  a  third,  that  "  an  Irish  gentleman  told  him  and 
others  ;^^  a  fourth,  that  '^  he  was  informed  ;^^  and  a  lifth,  that  "a 
woman  absotutely  informed  this  deponent  ;^^  and  similar  ribald  non- 
sense,  to  which  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  fraud,  falsehood,  perjury, 
and  rapine,  that  predominated  among  the  rulers  of  Ireland  at  that 
period,  could  have  given  currencj;  and  which  would  not,  at  present, 
be  admitted  as  evidence,  by  the  most  paltrj,  pettifogging  justice  of 
the  peace,  against  the  lowest  wretch  in  the  community. 

Is  there  a  man,  not  lost  to  every  sense  of  honour  and  justice,  who 
can  read  this  account  without  horror,  amazement,  indignation,  and 
regret ?  horror  at  the  atrocious  wickedness  of  the  host  of  peijurers, 

"  Charity  Chappel,  late  wife  of  Richard  Chappel,  esquire,  of  the 
town  and  county  of  Armagh,  deposeth,  That,  as  she  hath  credibly 
heard,  the  rebels  murdered  great  numbers  of  Protestants,  and  that 
many  children  were  seen  lying  murdered  in  vaults  and  cellars, 
whither  they  fled  to  hide  themselves.   Jurat.  July  2,  I642."s=^9 

Extract  from  the  deposition  of  John  Carmick. 

"  Twenty-two  castles  were  seized  upon,  and  the  church  of  Monah, 
with  eighteen  Protestants  burnt  in  it:  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four 
Protestants  were  destroyed  in  that  county ;  and  I did  hear  that  there 
were  about  152,000,  that  they  had  destroyed  in  that province  of  Ulster, 
in  thefirstfour  months  ofthe  rebellion. 

JOHN  CARMICK."«3o 

"  Arthur  Culm,  of  Cloughwater,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  esquire, 
deposeth,  That  he  was  credibly  informed,  by  some  that  were  present 
there,  that  there  were  thirty  woinen  and  young  children,  and  seven 
men,  flung  into  the  river  of  Belturbert;  and  when  some  of  themofFer- 
ed  to  swim  for  their  lives,  they  were  by  the  rebels,  followed  in  boats, 
and  knocked  on  the  head  with  poles :  the  same  day  they  hanged  two 
women  at  Turbert ;  and  this  deponent  doth  verily  believe,  that  Mul- 
more  0'ReIy,  the  then  sherift",  had  a  hand  in  the  commanding  the 
murder  of  those  said  persons,  for  tfiat  he  saw  him  write  two  notes, 
which  he  sent  to  Turbert  by  Brien  0'ReIy,  upon  whose  coming  these 
murders  were  committed:  and  those  persons  who  were  present  aiso 
affirmed,  that  the  bodies  of  those  thirty  persons  drowned  did  not  ap- 
pear  upon  the  water  till  aboat  six  weeks  after,  past ;  as  the  said 
O^Rely  came  to  the  town,  all  the  bodies  came  floating  up  to  the  very 
bridge;  those  persons  were  all  formerly  stayed  in  the  town  by  his 
protection,  wheu  the  rest  of  their  neighbours  in  the  town  went 
away."^^^ 

22S  Warner,  146.    ^^  Temple,  90.    «ao  Xrial  of  Maguire,  225.  «ai  Temple,  122. 
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who  vvere  thus  made  the  instruments  to  plunder  the  propert)"  and  sa- 
critice  the  lives  of  the  ill-fated  Irish  ;  amazementat  the  Bceotian  and 
superlative  stupidity  of  those  who  committed  themselvesby  perjuries 
open  to  the  detection  of  the  most  superficial  observer ;  indignation  at 
the  base  imposture,  or  gross  neglect,  which  has  led  so  many  subse- 
quent  writers,  particularly  Hume,  to  poison  the  pure^streams  of  his- 
tory,  by  recourse  to  such  a  pestilential  source  as  this  vile,  this  ribald 
story;  and  profound  regret,  if  he  have  hitherto,  as  is  most  probable, 
been  deluded  into  a  belief  in  one  of  the  most  wicked,  base,  and  un- 
founded  romances  ever  palmed  on  a  deceived  world,  in  the  shape  of 
history  ? 

Tliird  class  of  depositions. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  cursory  examination  of  the  third  class  of  depo- 
sitions,  which,  though  not  resting  on  hearsay,  or  not  absolutely  im- 
possible,  are  yet  so  utterly  improbable,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  belief. 

One  of  the  witnesses  swears,  that  she  and  her  six  cliildren  had  no- 
thing  to  eatjor  three  weeks,  while  theij  lay  in  a  cave,  but  two  old 
calf  skins,  which  they  beat  with  stones,  and  ate  them  hair  andalL* 

Another,  seventy-five  years  old,  swears  that  she  was  stripped  se- 
ven  times  in  one  dai/,  by  the  rebels,  as  she  was  proceedingto  Dublin.f 
She  gives  no  account  how  she  replaced  the  clothes  of  which  she 
"was  seven  times  plundered. 

Another  swears,  that  all  the  nobles  in  the  kingdom,  that  ivere  Pa- 
2)lsts,  had  a  hand  in  the  plot.\  It  is  tooobvious  to  require  illustration, 
that  even  if  this  were  a  fact,  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  so 
well  assured  of  it,  as  to  be  able  safely  to  take  this  sweeping  oath. 
But,  setting  this  consideration  wholly  aside,  the  perjury  is  provedby 
the  simple  fact,  that  the  earl  of  Clanrickarde,  and  other  Catholic  no- 
blemen,  were  not  only  wholly  unconcerned  in  the  insurrection,  but 
absolutely  fought  against  their  countrymen. 

*"Mary  Barlow  deposeth,  That  her  husband  being  by  the  rebels 
hanged  before  her  face,  she  and  six  children  were  stripped  stark 
iiaked,  and  turned  out  a  begging  in  the  frost  and  snow,  by  means 
whereof  they  were  almost  starved,  having  nothing  to  eat  in  three 
iveeks,  while  they  lay  in  a  cave,  but  two  old  calf  skins,  which  they 
beat  with  stones,  and  so  eat  them  hair  and  all,  her  children  crying  out 
unto  her,  rather  to  go  out,  and  be  killed  by  the  rebels,  than  to  starve 
there."«^^^ 

t  "  Margaret  Fermeny,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  deposeth,  that 
the  rebels  bound  her  and  her  husband's  hands  behind  them,  to  make 
them  confess  their  money,  and  dragged  them  up  and  down  in  a  rope, 
and  cut  his  throat  in  her  own  sight  with  a  skein,  having  first  knocked 
Inm  down  and  stripped  him;  and  that  beingan  aged  woman.seventy- 
five  years  old,  as  she  came  up  afterwards  to  Dublin,  she  was  stripped 
by  the  Irisli  seven  times  in  one  day,''^^^^ 

I"  Putrick  (VBrien,  of  the  parish  of  Galloom,  In  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  aflirmeth,  upon  oath.  That  all  the  nobles  in  the  kingdoin, 

832  Teraple,  90.  ^  Idem,  88. 
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Another  swears,  that  two  and  twenty  widows  were  stripped  stark 
naked,  and  diiven  out  into  the  woods,  where  they  remained  in  that 
condition  from  Tuesday  till  Saturday,  and  "  tlie  snow  unmelted  lay 
long  on  somc  of  their  skinsP^* 

It  were  endlesss  to  recapitulate  the  miserable  tales  with  which 
Temple's  history  is  filled  :  they  are  as  nauseating  bj  their  absurdity, 
as  shocking  by  their  falsehood.  A  few  more  shall  close  tlie  subject. 

This  writer  very  gravely  informs  us,  that  the  day  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the  priests  in  many  places  ^' gave  the 
people  a  dismiss  at  mass^  with  the  liberty  to  go  and  take  possession  of 
the  Englishmen's  lands,  and  to  strip,  rob,  and  despoil  them  of  all 
their  goods  and  cattle  ;"t 

that  were  Papists,  had  a  hand  in  this  plot^  as  well  as  the  lord  Mac- 
guire,  Hugh  Oge,  and  Mac-Mahown ;  that  they  expected  aid  out  of 
Spain,  by  Owen  Roe  0'Neal ;  and  that  colonel  Plunket,  one  of  thosc 
that  was  to  be  an  actor  in  the  surprise  of  the  castle  of  Dublin,  told 
him  that  he  knew  of  this  plot  eight  years  since  ;  and  that  within  these 
three  years,  he  hath  been  niore  fully  acquainted  with  it."^^* 

*  "  Magdalen  Redman,  late  of  the  Dowris,  in  King's  county,  widow, 
being  sv/orn  and  examined,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  she  this  depo- 
neiit,  and  divers  other  Protestants,  her  neighbours,  and  amongst  the 
rest  twenty-two  widows,  after  they  were  all  robbed,  were  also  strip- 
ped,  stark  naked,  and  then  covering  themselves  in  a  house  with  straw, 
the  rebels, then  and  there  lighted  the  straw  with  fire,  and  threw 
amongst  them,  on  purpose  to  burn  them  ;  where  they  had  been  burned 
or  smothered,  but  that  some  of  the  rebels  more  pitiful  than  the  rest, 
commanded  these  cruel  rebels  to  forbear,  so  as  they  escaped  :  yet  the 
rebels  ^ept  and  drove  them  nafced  into  the  ivild  ivoods^  from  Tuesday 
until  Saturday,  in  frost  and  snow,  so  as  the  snow  unmelted,  lay  long 
upon  some  oftheir  skinsIJJ  and  some  of  their  children  died  in  their 
arms."**^^ 

t  "  VVhereas  the  priests  did  long  before,  in  their  public  devotions 
at  mass,  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  a  great  design  they  had  then  in 
hand :  so  now,  as  I  have  heard,  they  did  in  many  places,  the  very 
day  before  the  hreaking  out  of  this  rebellion,  ^ve  the  people  a  dis- 
miss  at  mass,  with  free  iiberty  to  go  out,  and  take  possession  of  all 
their  lands,  which  they  pretended  were  unjustly  detained  from  theni 
by  the  English ;  as  also  to  strip,  rob,  and  despoil  them  of  all  their 
goods  and  cattle."^^" 

Sir  Charles  Coote^s  Testimony  concerning  the  generality  of  the  Re- 

bellion. 

•'  Sir  Phelim  0'Neile  and  Roger  Moore  were  the  actors  in  the 

massacres  ;  and  by  public  directions  of  some  in  place,  and  of  the  ti- 

tulary  bishops,  for  sending  an  exact  account  of  what  persons  were 

murdered  throughout  ail  Uister,  a  fourth  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 

land,  to  the  parish  priests  of  every  parish ;  and  they  sent  in  a  parti^ 

cular  account  of  it,  and  the  account  was  one  hundred  andfour  thou- 

sand  seven  hundred  in  one  pravince,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
rebellion."«37 

s34TempIe,  61.    ^  idem,  81.    sseidem,  79.    837Trial  of  lord  Macguire,  9.2T, 
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That  the  Irlsh  were  determined,  as  soon  as  they  had  rootedoutthe 
English  froni  Ireland,  to  "  j^o  to  England,  and  not  ieave  the  memo- 
rial  of  the  English  name  under  heaven  !"* 

That  the  Irish  killed  English  cows  and  sheep,  merely  because  thej 
were  English  ;t 

That  some  of  those  that  fled  from  Ireland,  to  seek  refuge  in  Eng- 
land,  were  so  tossed  about  by  storms,  that  they  could  not  reach  any 
port  in  the  latter  island  in  three  months  ;\ 

That  the  Irish  intended  to  have  penalties  imposed  on  those  who 
should  speak  English  ;§ 

That  they  would  not  leave  an  English  man  or  woman  alive  in  the 
kingdom ;  no,  not  so  much  as  an  English  beast,  or  any  of  the  breed  of 
them  ;|| 

*  "  The  friars  exhorted  the  people  with  tears  to  spare  none  of  the 
English ;  that  the  Irish  were  resolved  to  destroy  them  out  of  the  king- 
dom  ;  that  they  would  devour,  as  their  very  word  was,  the  seed  of  the 
English  out  of  Ireland ;  and  that  when  they  had  rid  them  there,  they 
would  go  over  into  England^  and  not  leave  the  memorial  of  the  Eng- 
lish  name  underheavenUP^^'^^ 

t  "  The  Irish  in  many  places  killed  Engiish  cows  andsheep,  mere- 
ly  because  they  ivere  Engiish  ;  in  some  places  they  ciit  offtheir  legSy 
or  took  a  piece  out  of  their  buttocks,  and  so  let  them  remain,  still 
alive."«39 

"  At  the  siege  of  Augher,  they  would  not  kill  any  English  beast, 
and  then  eat  it;  but  they  cut  collops  out  of  them,  being  alive ;  letting 
them  roar  till  they  had  no  more  flesh  upon  their  backs,  so  that  some- 
times  a  beast  would  live  two  or  three  days  together  in  that  torment"^'*° 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  absurd  story  is  copied  by  Carte,  Le- 
land,  Warner,  Hume,  and  other  writers.  War  always  produces  scar- 
city — and  especially  a  war  carried  on  with  such  remorseless  rage  as 
the  government  generals  displayed.  To  suppose  that  the  Irish  were 
such  idiots,  as  to  destroy  their  means  of  subsistence  in  this  manner, 
to  be  revenged  of  the  English,  requires  a  degree  of  cullibility  that 
would  qualify  its  possessor  for  a  seat  among  the  wise  men  of  Gotham. 

ij: "  That  which  heightened  the  calamity  of  the  poor  English  was 
their  flight  in  the  winter,  in  such  a  dismal,  stormy,  tempestuous  sea-* 
son,  as  in  the  memory  of  man  had  never  been  observed  formerly  to 
continue  so  long  together.  Yet  the  terror  of  the  rebels  incomparably 
prevailing  beyond  the  rage  of  the  sea,  most  of  those  who  could  pro- 
vide  themselves  of  shipping,  though  at  never  so  excessive  rates,  de- 
serted  the  city :  and  such  was  the  violence  of  the  winds,  such  conti- 
nuing  impetuous  storms,  as  several  barques  were  cast  away.  Some, 
in  three  months  after  their  going  from  hence,  could  recover  no  port 
in  England  .'^^^"^^ 

§  "  Some  of  the  Irish  would  not  endure  the  very  sound  of  that  lan- 

guage,  but  would  have  penalties  inflicted  on  them  that  spake  Eng- 
lish."«*2 

II  "  Richard  Claybrook  deposeth,  That  he  heard  Luke  Toole  say, 
833  Temple,  78.    839  idem,  77.    840  Borlace,  133.    84i  Templc,  57.    «42 idem,  77. 
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That  in  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  the  English  had  such 
confidence  in  the  Irish,  that  they  delivered  their  goods  to  them  for 
safe  keeping,  and  even  dug  up  such  of  their  best  things  as  they  had 
hidden  under  ground  to  deposit  in  their  custody!!* 

That  many  tfiousanch  died  in  two  dajs,  in  the  tovvn  of  Colerain ;  a 
place  not  containing,  probably,  three  hundred  people;t 

That  children  were  compelled  to  be  the  executioners  of  their  pa- 
rents  ;  wives  to  help  to  hangtheir  husbands;  and  mothers  to  casttheir 
children  into  the  water;| 

That  the  destruction  of  the  Christians,  in  any  of  the  heathen  per- 
secutions,  in  any  one  kingdom,  was  not  greater,  in  many  years,  than 
the  destruction  of  the  English  by  the  Irish,  in  the  space  of  two 
ononthsl!§ 

The  task  is  endless  to  the  writer  to  point  out,  and  mustbe  irksome 

that  they  would  not  leave  an  Englishman  or  English  woman  in  the 
kingdom  ;  that  they  ivouldnot  leave  an  English  beast  alive,  or  any  of 
the  breed  ofthemy^*^ 

*  "  So  confident  were  the  English  of  their  good  dealing  at  first,  as 
many  delivered  their  goods  by  retail  unto  tliem ;  gave  them  particu- 
lar  inventories  of  all  they  had  ;  nay,  digged  up  such  of  their  best 
things  as  they  had  hidden  under  ground,  to  deposit  in  their  cus- 
tody."«** 

t "  James  Redfern  deposeth,  That  in  the  town  of  Colerain,  since 
the  rebellion  began,  there  died  of  robbed  and  stripped  people,  that 
fled  thither  for  succour,  many  hundreds,  besides  those  of  the  town 
that  anciently  dwelt  there:  and  that  the  mortality  there  was  such  and 
80  great,  as  many  thousands  died  there  in  two  days.^^^*^ 

i  "  Children  were  enforced  to  carry  their  aged  parents  to  the  places 
designed  for  their  slaughter;  nay,  some  children  compelled  mostun- 
naturally  to  be  the  executioners  of  their  own  parents;  wives  to  help 
to  hang  their  husbands ;  and  mothers  to  cast  their  own  children  into 
the  water."«*6 

"Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Dumcres,  iu 
the  county  Armagh,  sworn  and  examined,  saith,  That  she  is  verily 
persuaded  that  the  rebels,  at  several  times  and  places  within  the 
county  of  Jirmagh,  drowned  above  four  thousand  Protestants,  en- 
forcing  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  very  aged  people,  who  were 
not  able  to  go  themselves,  to  take  them  out  of  their  beds  and  houses, 
and  carry  them  to  drowning,  especially  in  the  river  of  Toll,  in  the 
parish  of  Loghall.    Jurat.  November  10,  1643."847 

§  "  If  we  shall  take  a  survey  of  the  primitive  times,  aad  look  into 
the  sufferings  of  the  first  Christians  that  suffered  under  the  tyranny 
and  cruel  persecution  of  those  heathenish  emperors,  weshall  notcer- 
tainly  find  any  one  kingdom,  though  of  a  far  larger  continent,  where 
there  were  more  Christians  suffered,  or  more  unparalleled  cruelties 
were  acted  in  many  years  upon  them,  than  were  in  Ireland,  ivithin 
the  space  oftwo  monthSy  after  the  breaking  out  of  this  rebellion."^^ 

"3  Temple,  96 .  S44  idem,  80.         f43  laem,  81.        »46  idem,  91 . 

«*^Ibid.  ^«idem,  100. 
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to  the  reader,  to  see  detailed  the  atrocious  lies  of  this  legendary  au- 
thor,  Temple.  It  is  established,  by  the  testiniony  of  Carte,  Leland. 
and  VVarner,  tliat  the  rebellion  did  not  extend  bevt^nd  T^lsrer,  except 
very  partially,  before  the  middle  and  end  of  December,  that  is  about 
two  months;  and  yet  this  wretched  scribbler  states  that  more  were 
destroyed  in  that  space  of  time  than  in  many  years  in  the  heatheii 
persecutions. 

That  the  Irish  used  to  twist  withes  about  the  heads  of  the  English, 
till  the  blood  spranji;  out  of  the  crowns  of  their  heads  !* 

That  a  niurderer's  wife  found  much  fault  with  her  husband's  sol- 
diers,  for  not  bringing  home  the  grease  of  a  woman  whom  they  had 
slain,  for  the  purpose  of  making  candles;t 

That  the  English  were  such  dupes,  that  they  lent  their  weapons  to 
the  Irish.ij:  This,  truly,  is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  the  stories.  The 
Roman  Catholics  rise  in  rebellion  to  destroy  the  Protestants,  who  are 
such  dupes  and  fools,  that  they  give  up  their  arms  to  '' secure  tfiem 
from  the  violence  of  such  of  the  Irish  as  were  in  arms  in  the  next 
coimty.^^  I  once  more  repeat,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  we 
should  most  abhor  the  wickedness,  or  despise  the  folly  of  tlie  perjur- 
ed  miscreants  who  invented  such  miseiable  stories. 

The  foUowing  extract  from  Temple's  history,  with  the  depositions 
on  which  it  is  grounded,  may  serve  to  amuse  the  reader,  and  will 
throw  additional  light  on  the  mode  in  which  that  romance  was  com- 
piled  : 

"  How  grievous  and  insupportable  must  it  needs  be  to  a  true  Chris- 
tian  soul,  to  hear  a  base  viilain  boast,  that  his  hands  were  so  weary 
with  killing  and  knocking  down  Protestants  into  a  bog,  that/ie  could 
not  lift  his  arms  up  to  his  head  ?§  or  others  to  say,  that  they  had  kill- 

*  "  Some  they  would  take  and  writh  withes  about  their  heads,  till 
the  blood  sprang  out  of  the  crown  of  their  heads."^*^ 

t  "  Elizabeth  Baskervile  deposeth,  That  she  heard  the  wife  of  Flo- 
rence  Fitz-Patrick,  find  much  fault  with  her  husband's  soldiers,  be- 
cause  they  did  not  bring  along  with  them  the  grease  of  Mrs,  J^ichol- 
son^  ivhom  they  had  slain,  for  her  to  malce  candles  withaL  Jurat. 
April  26,  1643."«50 

:j:"  In  several  places,  the  Irish  came,  under  divers  pretences,  and 
borrowed  such  weapons  and  arms  as  the  Englishhadin  theirhouses; 
and  no  sooner  got  them  into  their  hands,  but  they  turned  them  out 
of  their  own  doors :  as  they  did  at  Glaslough,  in  the  county  of  Mono^- 
han,  and  by  the  same  means  they  very  gently  and  fairly  got  into  theu* 
possession  ali  the  English  arms  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  The  high 
sheriff  there  being  an  Irishman  and  a  Papist,  pretending  that  he  took 
their  arms  to  secure  them  against  the  violence  of  such  of  the  Irish  as 
he  understood  to  be  in  arms  in  the  next  county."^^* 

§  "  Eleanor  Fullerton,  the  relict  of  William  Fullerton,  late  parson, 
of  Lougall,  deposeth,  That  in  lent,  1641,  a  young  roguing  cow-boy 
gave  outand  affirmed,  in  this  deponenfs  hearing,  t\\?ithis  hands  were 
so  weary  in  killins;  und  knocking  doivn  Protestants  into  a  ho^-pit, 
thathe  could  hardly  lift  his  arms  to  his  head.     Jurat.  Sept.  IG^S."'*^"^ 

9«Temple,  106.  ^^o  Idem,  92.  "'  Idem,  37.  »52  idem,  96. 
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ed  so  many  Englishmen,  that  the  grease  or  fat  which  remained  on 
their  swords  or  skeins  mig/it  have  made  an  Irish  candle  ?*  or  to  con- 
sider  that  two  young  cow-boys  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  mur- 
der  thirtj-six  Protestants?"  '^ 

A  new  instance  of  the  mental  obliquity  exhibited  by  the  Anglo- 
Hibernian  writers  here  presents  itself. 

The  spirit  of  lying  and  imposture  which  pervades  those  depositions, 
would  naturally  induce  a  sane  mind  to  reject  them  whoily,  as  unde- 
serving  of  any  attention.  But,  by  a  most  perverted  process  of  reason- 
ing,  Leland  ascribes  these  awfui  stories  to  the  terrors  excited  by  the 
horrible  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  Irish,  which,  he  supposes,  prey- 
ed  on  the  imaginations  of  the  English,  and  terrified  them  with  the 
idea  of  lakes  and  rivers  of  blootl,  &c.  &c. 

"  They  who  escaped  the  utmost  fury  of  the  rebels,  languished  in 
miseries  horrible  to  be  described.  Their  imaginations  were  over- 
powered  and  disordered  bij  the  recollections  of  torture  atid  biitc/iery. 
In  their  distraction,"  [let  us  say,  rather,  in  the  depraved  and  loatli- 
some  state  of  the  public  mind]  "  every  tale  of  tiorror  was  eagerlyre- 
ceived^  and  every  suggestion  of  frenzy  and  metanc/ioly  believed  im- 
plicitty^  Miracutous  escapes  from  deat/i^  miraculous  judgments  on 
murderers,  lakes  and  rivers  of  blood,  marks  of  staugliter  indelibte  by 
every  hiiman  effort,  visions  of  spirits  c/umnting  hymns,  ghosts  rising 
from  t/ie  rivers  and  s/uneking  out  revenge  ;  these  and  such  iike  fan- 
cies  were  received  and  propagated  as  incontestible."*^^* 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  stronger  proof  of  the  blindest  preju- 
dice  than  is  here  exhibited  by  Leland.  Whoever  lias  travelled  through 
the  depositions  in  the  preceding  pages,  extracted  from  Temple,  Bor- 
lace,  and  Rushworth,  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  object  with  the 
perjurers  who  swore  to  them,  was  to  render  their  tales  as  terrific  and 
horrible  as  they  could,  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the  abhorrence, 
and  ensuring  the  ruin,  of  the  oppressed  and  despoiled  Irish.  They  were 
quite  certain,  that  in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times,  no  improba- 
bility  or  impossibility  would  be  a  bar  to  their  currency.  This  is  so 
plain  and  palpable  that  it  requires  only  to  skim  the  surface,  to  per- 
ceive  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  believing,  with  Leland,  that  a  man 
who  boldly  comes  forward^  and  swears  to  "  lakes  and  rivers  of  blood," 
and  "  visions  of  spirits  chaunting  hymns,"  acts  under  the  influence 
of  a  disordered  imagination,  in  consequence  of  the  horrors  he  has 
witnessed,  we  are  warranted,  nay  constrained  to  believe,  that  the 
whole  is  the  creation  not  of  a  disordered,  but  a  corrupted  and  abo- 
minably-lying  imagination.  Indeed  there  is  no  man  who  will  allow 
his  understanding  free  operation,  but  will  find  itimpossible  tobelieve 

*"Elizabeth  Champion,  late  wife  of  Arthur  Champion,  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  esquire,  saith,  That  she  heard  the  rebels  say, 
that  they  had  killed  so  many  Englishmenthatf/ie^ease  or  fatwhic/i 
remained  on  theirswords  and  skeins  mig/it  well  serve  to  make  an  Iris/i 
candle»  Jurat.  April  14,  1642."^^^ 

853  Temple,  96.  854  Leland,  IIT.  147.  ^ss  Temple,  97. 
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that  those  terror-inspiring  stories  could  have  ever  proceeded  from 
any  other  source  than  the  prince  of  darkness,  the  father  of  lies. 

I  feel  that  confidence,  .vvhich  truth  and  a  o;ood  cause  naturally 
inspire,  that  the  ground  here  assumed,  is  perfectly  sound  and  un- 
assailable.  This  branch  of  the  subject  might  here  be  dismissed — but 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  add  one  further  proof  of  the  magni- 
tude  of  the  errors  that  have  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  the  univer- 
sality  of  the  insurrection.  This  proof  rests  on  authority  which  the 
enemies  of  Ireland  will  not  dare  dispute. 

Sir  William  Petty  states,  that  before  the  insurrection  there  were 
S,000  estated  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland:  and  that,  by  judicial  in- 
vestigations  in  the  court  of  claims,held  in  1663,  itappeared  that  there 
were  not  more  than  400  of  them*  engaged  in  the  glorious  but  unfor- 
tunate  struggle  for  Irish  liberty,  which,  even  by  the  friends  and  par- 
tisans  of  the  English  revolution  in  1688,  the  American  in  1776,  and 
the  French  in  1789,  is  so  very  erroneously  and  inconsistently  styled 
a  rebellion.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  very 
small  proportion  of  the  estated  Catholics  who  were  implicated  in  the 
insurrection,  I  have  established  the  fact,  that  every  efFort  had  been 
used  by  the  lords  justices  to  goad  the  whole  nation  into  resistance, 
for  the  purpose  of  confiscating  the  ten  millions  of  acres  of  the  soil, 
which  they  and  their  frierids  in  England  had  already  devoured  in  ima- 
gination. 

*  "  The  number  of  landed  Papists,  or  freeholders,  before  the  wars, 
was  about  3,000,  whereof,  as  appears  by  800  judgments  of  the  court 
of  claims,  which  sat  anno  1663,  upon  the  innocence  and  efFects  of  the 
Irish,  there  were  not  above  one-seventh  part,  or  400,  guilty  of  the  re- 

bellion,^^^'^'^ 

83<?  Petly,  23, 
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Barharous  system  of  warfare  purs^ied  by  the  Ivish  government.  Iri' 
discriminnte  massacre  of  the  Irish,  men,  women,  nad  children,  St, 
Leger,  Mqnroe,  Coote^  Hamilton,  Grenville^  Ireton,  and  Cromwell, 
hathed  in  blood.  Five  days^  butchery  in  Drogheda.  Detestable  hy- 
yocrisy  of  Cromwell.  Jl  medal  and  gold  chain  awarded  to  a  noya- 
dist.     Ejctemiination  of  man  and  beast^for  twenty-eight  miles!!! 

"  Thou  hypocrite !  First  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then 
shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  puU  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye." 

**  /  •udll  a  lale  unfold,  •whose  lightest  ivord 
Will  harro-w  up  thy  soui.'* — Shakspeare*. 

I  HOPE  I  have  thoroughly  satisfied  the  reader  that  the  stories  as 
well  of  the  extreme  cruelty  practised  by  the  Irish  during  the  insur- 
rection,  as  of  the  extraordinary  numbers  that  were  massacred,  are  ut- 
terly  destitute  of  foundation.  They  were  originally  fabricated  by  one 
of  the  basest  of  the  scribblers  who  have  surreptitiously  obtruded  them- 
selves  into  the  honourable  class  of  historians ;  but  have  been  since 
bolstered  up  by  historians  of  high  celebrity. 

I  now  proceed  to  display  the  infernal  spirit  by  which  the  armiesof 
the  government  were  actuated  throughout  the  whole  insurrection,  and 
to  prove 

I.  That  those  armies,  with  the  most  brutal  and  Vandalic  rage, 
burned  or  otherwise  destroyed  whole  towns  and  viliages  for  many 
miies  square,  without  any  discrimination  between  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty ; 

n.  That  unarmed  and  defenceless  husbandmen  and  towns-people, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  were  wantonly  butchered  without  the 
least  pretext  of  treasonable  practices. 

in.  That  priests,  monks  and  friars,  were  peculiar  objects  of  ven- 
geance,  and  were  hung  up  or  shot  down  like  wild  beasts. 

IV.  That  soldiers  who  had  been  overcome  in  battle — ceased  to  make 
r^sistance — thrown  down  their  arms — and  begged  for  quarter — were 
slaughtered  by  hundreds,  sometimes  by  thousands. 

V.  That  after  surrender  made,  and  quarter  promised^  the  faith  so- 
kmnly  pledged  to  the  Irish  was  often  perfidiously  violated,  and  they 
ivere  barbarously  butchered  in  cold  blood. 

VI.  In  one  word,  that  a  more  murderous  system  of  warfare  never 
prevailed,  in  any  age  or  any  country ;  that  many  of  the  government 
commanders  were  as  merciless  and  bloodthirsty  as  Attila  or  Gen- 
ghis  Khan ;  and  that  some  of  the  scenes  of  slaughter  were  so  horrible, 
particularly  at  Cashel,  Drogheda,  and  Wexford,  that  they  never 
were  and  never  could  be  exceeded,  and  have  been  rarely  equalled. 

In  this  investigation,  I  voluntarily  subject  myself  to  a  disadvantage, 
of  which  the  world  has  hitherto  scarcely  afforded  any  precedent.  I  had 
provided  a  large  body  ofauthentic4;estimony,  from  Clanrickarde,Cas- 
tlehaven.  Walsh^  Curry,  and  other  writers  on  the  Irish  side  of  the 
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question,  of  which  I  proposed  to  avail  myself.  But,  being  determined 
to  remove  all  possible  ground  for  cavil,  I  have  laid  the  whole  aside; 
and  shall  rely  solely  on  two  species  of  authorities,  which  must  over- 
whelm  all  opposition,  and  settle  this  question  eternally.  The  first  is 
the  despatches  and  documents  of  the  sanguinary  ruffians  who  perpe- 
trated  the  murders,  desolation  and  depredations;  and  the  second,  the 
statements  of  the  Anglo-Hibvrrnian  historians. 

I  thus  place  myself  in  the  predicament  of  a  man  who  has  a  process 
at  law,  and  has  prepared  ample  proofs  to  establish  his  claims;  but  find- 
ing  liis  antagonisfs  documents  so  strong  and  so  powerfui  against  their 
owner,  as  to  render  his  own  unnecessary,  he  throws  them  into  the 
fire:  and,  as  far  as  respects  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  one  of  the 
inost  important  in  the  work,  it  would  not  be  afFected,  if  every  page, 
written  in  defence  of  the  Irish,  were  committed  to  the  flames. 

If,  under  such  circumstances,  I  make  out  my  case,  to  use  the  legal 
phraseology,  it  will  afford  the  strongest  proof  that  can  be  desired  or 
conceived,  of  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  extent  of 
the  delusion  that  has  prevailed  on  the  subject.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  advantages  I  forego  by  this  course ;  but  I  forego  them  cheerfully, 
having  no  more  doubt  of  the  result,  than  that  the  sun,  now  setting  in 
the  western  horizon,  will  rise  again,  resplendent,  in  ali  its  majesty 
and  glory,  to  illumine  a  grateful  and  admiring  world. 

Those,  however,  who  wish  to  peruse  a  list  of  the  murders  and  mas- 
sacres  perpetrated  on  the  Irish,  as  recorded  by  the  writers  of  that 
nation,  are  referred  to  the  appendix  to  CIarendon's  "  History  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion,"  where  there  is  a  large  coUection  to  be  found,  with 
due  detail  of  time  and  place. 

Resting  wholly  on  plain  matter  of  fact,  I  am  unfortunately  debar- 
red  of  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  "  lakes  and  rivei^s  of  blood,^^  "  spi- 
rUs  chaunting  hymns,^^  "  ghosts  rising  from  the  rivers,  and  shriek- 
dng  out  revenge,^^  and  all  those  other  "  tales  of  horror,^^  and  "  sug- 
gestions  offrenzy,^^  which  decorate  the  pages  of  thelongtrainof  his- 
torians,  froni  Temple  to  Leland,  who  have  exhausted  the  powers  of 
eloquence  in  embellishing  the  legends  of  "  the  execrable  Irish  rebel- 
Hon.^^  But  I  feel  full  confidence,  that  a 

"  Round  unvarnish*d  tale" 

will  "put  them  doivn,^^  in  the  estimation  of  every  upright  and  can- 
did  reader. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  intensity  of  the  satanical  rage  with 
which  the  government  soldiers  were  actuated  against  the  Irish.  The 
Spanish  bloodhounds,  let  loose  by  the  tiger,  Pizarro,  on  the  defence- 
less  Peruvians,  did  not  more  eagerly  devour  their  quivering  limbs, 
than  those  ferocious  barbarians  fleshed  their  swords  in  the  victims  of 
their  horrible  passions — young  and  old — male  and  femalc.  For  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  miles,  in  tlie  open  country,  nothingin  human  shape, 
escaped  them.  Neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  "  though  but  a  span 
long,"  escaped  their  infernal  fury.  When,  sated  with  slaughter,they 
took  prisoners,  aiid  brought  them  to  canip,  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  refrain  from  butcliering  them  there.  To  this 
temper  Borlace  bears  testimony,  altJiough  somewhat  obscurely,  in  the 
foUowing  paragraph. 
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"  The  soldiers  were  then  grown  so  implacable  to  the  Irish,  as  they 
would  scarce  endure  any  ordinary  Papist,  much  less  sufter  a  rebel  to 
be  admitted  amongst  them."'*^^ 

The  case  of  a  priest  of  the  name  of  White,  chaplain  of  the  countess 
of  Westmeath,  strongly  illustrates  this  insatiable  rage  for  blood  and 
slaughter.  The  marquess  of  Ormonde,  vvith  all  his  power,  as  com- 
mander  in  chief  of  the  army,  was  unable  to  save  the  life  of  this  un- 
fortunate  clergyman,  against  whom  no  crime  was  alleged  but  his 
clerical  character.  He  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  marquess,  who 
had  given  him  a  protection.  But  having  ventured  from  the  countess's 
house,  he  was  seized,  and  though  Ormonde  strove  to  save  him,  even 
only  to  take  him  to  Dublin  for  trial,  it  was  in  vain.  A  mutiny  took 
place,  and  the  marquess  was  obliged  to  abandon  him,  to  sate  the  rage 
of  an  infuriated  soldiery,  by  vvhom  he  was  immolated  on  the  altar  of 
fanaticism  and  national  rancour.* 

The  Irish  writers  accuse  sir  Charles  Coote  of  issuing  orders  to  the 
butchering  parties  he  sent  out  in  every  direction,  "  not  to  spare  the 
least  chila  t/iough  but  a  span  long.^''^^^  This  charge  is  corroborated 
by  the  following  statement  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Nalson. 

"  I  have  heard  a  relation  of  my  own,  who  vvas  captain  in  that  ser- 
vice,  relate,  that  no  manner  of  compassion  or  discrimination  was 
shewed  either  to  age  or  sex;  butthat  the  little  children  were  promis- 
cuously  sufferers  with  theguilty ;  and  that  if  any  who  had  somegrains 
of  compassion  reprehended  the  soldiers  for  this  unchristian  inhuma- 
nity,  they  would  scoffingly  reply,  Why  ?  JS^its  will  be  lice,  and  so 
would  (Jispatch  them."'*^^ 

This  was  an  attempt  to  carry  completely  into  operation  the  hor- 
rible  plan  of  extirpating  the  whole  race  ;  the  deliberate  adoption  of 
which  I  have  proved,  in'  a  preceding  part  of  this  vvork,  and  which 
was  for  some  time  acted  upon  by  the  ruling  powers.  For  the  accom- 
plishment  of  this  grand  object,  the  slaughter  of  the  "  h*ce,"  that  is, 
the  full-grown  men  and  women,  was  not  deemed  sufficient:  the  de- 
struction  of  the  "  m7s,"  or  children,  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
magnificent  sclieme  of  a  new  plantation  of  the  kingdom  ! 

Chapter  XXV.  contains  the  sanguinary  orders  of  the  lords  jus- 
tices  to  murder  "  all  the  males  able  to  bear  arms  in  places  where  the 
rebels  were  harboured."  "  In  the  execution  of  these  orders,"  says 
Leland,  "  the  justices  declare,  that  the  soldiers  slew  all  persons  pro- 
miscuously^  not  sparing  the  women,  and  sometimes  not  the  chil- 

— — — ^^^^^  9  ®  ®  ®  ^  (^  ®  ®  ®  ® '^S^^~~~~ 

*  "  He  did  endeavour  to  have  saved  him,  at  least,  till  he  might  be 
brought  to  Dublin.  But  the  whole  army  (which  was  possessed  by  the 
parliament,  and  by  the  lords  justices,  with  a  very  bitter  spirit  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy)  mutinied  upon  it,  and  in  the  end,  com- 
pelled  the  marquess  to  leave  him  to  that  justice,  which  they  were 
authorized  to  execute,-and  so  the  man  was  by  themput  to  death^^^^ 

857Borlace,  70.  sssireland^s  case  briefly  stated,  43. 

859  Nalson,  II.  Introduction,  vii.  seo  Leland,  III.  198. 

^'Clarendon,  218. 
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To  this  horrible  fact,  Warner  bears  testimony,  in  nearlj  the  same 
words.* 

But  was  not  this  the  consequence  the  miscreants  calculated  on 
producing?  Could  they  have  reasonably  expected  any  other  ?  When 
the  devouring  sword  is  invited  from  its  scabbard  by  public  authority, 
for  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  "  men  able  to  bear  arms,'^  will  not 
the  expiring  and  bed-rid  vvretch  be  despatched  to  the  other  world,as 
a  man  "  able  to  bear  arms  ?"  Will  his  cassock  protect  the  priestr 
her  bonnet  or  shawl  the  pity-inspiring  female  ?  or  its  cradle  and  ten- 
der  cries  the  helpless  infant  ?  No:  he  must  be  a  mere  novice  in  hu- 
mau  nature  and  human  aifairs,  who  entertains  a  doubt  on  the  subject. 

*  "  Such  indeed  was  the  tenor  of  all  their  orders  ;  though  they  knew 
— for  they  own  it  in  their  letters — that  the  soldiers  in  executingthese 
orders,  murdered  all  persons  that  came  in  their  way  promiscuously, 
iiot  sparing  the  women,  and  sometimes  not  the  children."'*''^ 

"  Monroe  put  siocty  meni  eighteen  womex,  and  two  priests  to 
death,  at  Newry."^^^ 

"  The  lord  president  of  Munster,  St.  Leger,  is  so  cruel  and  merci- 
less,  that  he  causes  honest  men  and  women  to  be  most  execrably  exe- 
cuted,  and  amongst  the  rest,  caiised  a  woman  great  with  child  to  be 
ript  up^  and  three  babes  to  be  taken  out  of  her  vvomb,  and  then  thrust 
every  of  the  babes  vvith  vveapons  through  their  little  bodies.  This  act 
of  the  lord  president  hath  set  many  in  a  sort  of  desperation."  Lord 
of  Upper  Ossory's  letter  to  the  earl  of  Ormonde.*^''* 

"  Sir  Theophilus  Joiies  had  taken  a  castle,  put  some  men'  to  the 
sword,  and  thirteen priests,ha.\'mg  with  them  tvvothousand  pounds."'^*'^ 

"  Their  friars  and  priests  were  knockedon  the  head  promiscuously 
ivith  the  others,  who  were  in  arms.^''^^ 

"  Letters  from  Ireland,  that  the  lord  Inchiquin  relieved  some  gar- 
risons  of  the  English  in  Tipperary,  entered  Carricke,  and  fortified  a 
pass  to  make  good  his  retreat,  blew  open  the  gate  of  Cullen  by  a  pe- 
tard,  entered  the  tovvn,  took  two  castles  by  assault,  and  put  three 
hundred  soldiers  to  the  sword,  and  some  women^  notwithstanding  or- 
der  to  the  contrary."'^^^ 

"  Sir  William  Parsons  hath  by  late  letters  advised  thegovernor  io 
the  burnine;  of  Corn,  and  to  put  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  the  sword  ; 
and  sir  Jldam  Loftus  hath  ui-itten  in  the  same  straim^^^^^ 

"The  army,  I  am  sure,  vvas  not  eight  thousand  eftective  men;  and 
of  them  it  is  certain  there  were  not  above  six  hundred  killed  ;  and 
the  most  ofthem  that  were  killed  were  butchered  after  they  had  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  had  been  almost  an  hour  prisoners,  and  divers 
ofthem  murdered  after  they  were  brought  within  the  works  of  Dub- 
lin.'''*^^ 

The  bishop  ofClogher  "having  detached  colonel  Swincy  with  a 
strong  party,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Castledoe,  in  the  county  l)o- 
jiegal,  he  ventured,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  most  experienccd. 
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The  annexed  journal*  of  tlie  desolating  career  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
monde,  who  is  praised  by  Carte,  Warner  and  Leland  for  his  mode- 
ration,  in  an  expedition  into  the  county  of  Meath,  vvliere  he  burned 
every  thing  for  about  twenty  miles  square,  will  enable  the  reader  to 

officers,  with  3,000  men,  to  fight  sir  Charles  Coote,  with  near  double 
his  nuinbcr,  at  Letterkenny.  Major  general  0'Cahan,  many  of  his 
principal  officers,  and  fifteen  hundred  common  soldiers,  were  killed 
on  the  spot;  and  the  colonels  Henrij  Roe,  ancl  Phelim  JSVTuol  O^JSTeile^ 
Hugh  Macguire,  Hugh  Mac-Mahon^  and  others,  slain  after  quarter 
given^^'''^ 

"  He  [Monroe]  at  lord  Conway's  instance,  who  attended  him  in 
the  expedition,  advanced  witli  3,600  foot,  three  troops  of  horse,  and 
four  field  pieces;  but,  after  taking  a  view  of  the  place,  on  July  15, 
[1642,]  seeing  some  parties  of  the  enemy,  who  had  no  powder  to  fire, 
making  a  prey  of  cattle,  and  killing  700  coiintry  people,  men,  women^ 
and  children,  who  were  driving  away  their  cattle,  he  returned  the  next 
day  to  Newry."^^^ 

"  Sir  Charles  Coote,  immediately  after  his  inhuman  executions  and 
promiscuous  murders  of  people  in  Wicklow,  was  made  governor  of 
Dublin."«73 

*  "  Sunday  morning,  April  3,  1643.  After  prayers,  the  army 
marched  towards  the  Naas,  burning  several  villages  of  the  rebels  in 
their  march. 

"  April  4.  The  army  marched  to  KilcuIIin,  burning  in  their  march 
the  villages  in  their  waij^  which  belonged  to  the  rebels. 

*'  April  5.  The  army  marched  from  thence  to  Athy,  and  in  their 
way  burnt  the  castle  and  town  of  KHltruth. 

"April  11.  The  troops  in  their  return  back,  marched  through 
0'Dunn's  country,  and  burnt  all  the  country  until  they  came  to  Castle 
Cuff. 

"  Sir  Patrick  Wymes  burnt  all  the  villages  belonging  to  Dempsie^ 
and  returned  back  that  night  with  the  troop  to  the  fort  of  Mary-bo- 
rough. 

"  April  13.  The  army  marched  through  to  Athy,  and  bumt  agreat 
part  of.the  territory  of  Clanmaleero,  a  country  belonging  to  the  lord 
Dempsie  in  rebellion."^''^ 

"  If  in  the  execution  of  martial  law,  he  [St.  Leger]  spared  neither 
sex  nor  age,  his  countrymen  frequently  expressed  a  generous  indig- 
nation  and  horror  at  his  barbarity.^^^^^ 

"  The  same  part  which  lord  Inchiquin  was  playing  in  Munster,  by 
burning,  plundering,  and  destroying  the  country,  even  to  the  gates 
of  Limerick,  was  acted  by  sir  C.  Coote  in  Connaught,  with  a  design,  as 
it  was  supposed,  to  relieve  Bonratty;  but  he  contented  himself  with 
wasting  and  burning  the  estates  of  lord  Clanrickarde,  about  this  time 
made  a  marquess,  for  his  eminent  suffiirings  and  fidelity,  to  whose  care 
and  activity  in  the  first  year  of  this  rebellion  he  confessed  that  he 
owed  his  own,  and  his  garrison's  preservation."^^^ 

"  The  townsmen  of  Padstow  took  an  Irish  vessel  in  their  harbour-^ 
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forni  some  idea  of  the  horrible  havoc  perpetrated  bj  the  Grenviiles, 
St.  Legers,  Cootes  and  Iretons,  whom  these  writers  acknowledge  to 
have  been  raonsters  of  ferocity. 

and  put  to  the  sword  thirty  Irish,  taken  by  them  in  that  vessel  at 
Padstow."s77 

"  The  next  morning  the  govemor  with  a  party  of  horse,  went  out 
and  burnt  the  country,  two  miles  about."^''^ 

"  The  mother  of  colonel  Fitz-Patrick  was  found  guilty  of  themur- 
der  of  the  English,  with  this  aggravation,  that  she  said  she  would 
make  candles  of  their  fat.  She  ivas  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  the 
sentence  ivas  executed  accordingly.^^^'^^ 

"  The  party  sent  out  by  colonel  Jones  into  the  county  of  Wick- 
low,  are  returned  with  a  prize  of  7  or  8000  cows,  and  have  burnt 
down  greatest  part  of  the  town  of  fVickiow.  In  this  expedition  they 
met  with  no  enemy."^*° 

"  Lord  Lisle,  with  the  men  under  his  command,  marched  towards 
the  counties  of  Westmeath,  and  Cavan,  where  they  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  September,  having  destroyed  all  ivhere  they  had  passed, 
withoiit  striking  a  stroke,  the  rebels  being  (according  to  their  usual 
customj  retired  to  places  of  strength.^^^^^ 

"  After  a  little  conflict  with  the  rebels,  some  of  them  were  killed, 
and  this  party  burned  great  store  of  thelr  corn^  preyed  the  country 
all  along,  brought  away  1000  of  their  cows,  and  returned  without 
loss."«»^ 

"  A  party  of  horse  was  sent  out,  killed  forty  of  them,  and  so  pur- 
sued  them,  till  the  rest  were  employed  in  burning  the  country  after 
them,  and  so  continued  that  day  and  the  next.^^^^^ 

"  The  three  and  twentieth  day  of  March,  they  marched  with  Jire 
and  smoke  towards  MierdeeJ^^^^^ 

"  Lord  Inchiquin  was  wasting  the  province^  and  had  laid  the  great- 
est  part  of  it  under  contribution."^^^ 

"  Those  forces  joining  Monroe,  he  made  up  the  strongest  army 
that  had  been  seen  in  Ireland  during  the  war ;  it  amounting  to  at  least 
10,000  foot  and  1,000  horse.  It  was  unfit  however  for  any  great  un- 
dertaking,  not  being  furnished  with  above  three  weeks  victual.  Mon- 
roe  advanced  with  it  into  the  county  of  Cavan,  from  whence  he  sent 
parties  into  Westraeath  and  Longford,  which  burnt  the  counlry,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  the  country  people  that  they  mg^"^^^ 

"  All  Condon's  country  was  burned  by  the  lord  presidenVs  forces, 
which  were  but  1500  footand  300  horse,  and  the  castle  of  Curbeagh 
was  taken.  From  thence  he  marched  into  the  county  of  Waterford, 
and  burned  the  country  from  Lismore  to  Dungarvan.^^'^^'^ 

"  The  rebels  were  routed,  and  the  whole  adjacent  country  wasted 
byfire  and  sword.  Coote  fulfilled  the  commands  ofthestate,  to  pil- 
lage,  burn,  and  destroy,  with  an  unfeeling  rigour  ;  and,  in  the  exe- 
cHtion  of  martial  law,  consulted  his  resentments  more  than  the  ne- 
ccssity  of  the  public  service."****^ 
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Henrj  Tichbourne,  governor  of  Drogheda,  signalized  for  liis  san- 
cuinary  career,  merited  to  be  ranked  with  the  destroyers,  Ireton  and 
Lromvvell.  In  a  fainiliar  letter  to  his  wife,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
communicates  the  information,  that,  finding  he  could  not  induce  the 
Irish  to  hazard  tlie  fortune  of  a  battle,  he  had  concluded  ••  thej  were 
in  another  sort  to  be  dealt  with;"  and  accordingly  the  wretch  sallied 
on  f  every  othev  mornln^,  for  several  iveeJcs,'^  slaughtering  all  he 
met,  without  mercy;  so  that  he  left  ^' neither  man  nor  beasf  alive^^'' 
for  sixteen  miles  from  the  garrison.*  And  one  of  his  coadjutors  in 
this  business  of  destruction,  perpetiated  the  same  havoc,  for  twelve 
miles  on  the  other  side:  thus  filling  the  country  with  carnage  for 
twenty-eight  miles,  and  "'  not  leaving  man  nor  beast  alive !"  In  ano- 
ther  part  of  this  letter,  he  informs  her  of  one  of  his  murderous  expe- 
ditions,  in  which  he  says,  "//e  toolc  no  account  of  the  slain  ;  hutthere 
ivas  little  mercij  shown  in  tiiose  times.'^^^^  What  a  hideous  picture 
of  incarnate  demons  do  these  horrible  facts  present  to  the  mind's  eye! 

In  consequence  ofthe  destruction  and  devastation  thus  perpetrated 
by  Tichbourne,  and  the  desolation  that  ensued,  tlie  dogs,  wliich  had 
fed  upon  the  carcasscs,  became  so  fierce  thatthey  attacked  and  some- 
times  destroyed  travellers  taken  by  surprise.f 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  government  prided  them- 
s.^lves  on  neither  ^vi}tg;  nor  taking^  qiiarter,  and  murdered  all  the 
wretches  they  inet  with.  Every  Irishman  with  them  was  a  rebel,  and 
every  rebel  destined  for  slaugliter.  A  barbarian  of  the  name  of  Sand- 
ford,  after  committing  horrible  butcheries  in  Ireland,  was  withdrawn 
to  England,  where  he  signalized  himself  bj-  the  same  havoc.   He  sent 

*  "  Finding  that  they  did  only  put  themselves  in  arms,  and  would 
no  more  now  tlmn  formerly  forsake  their  strength,  to  draw  into  equa- 
lity  of  ground,  notwithstanding  their  advantage  of  numbers,  I  con- 
cluded  they  were  in  another  sort  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  from  thence- 
forth,  for  the  most  part,  I  fell  every  other  mornlng  into  their  quarters, 
and  continued  those  visitations  for  several  weeks  together,  ivifh  the 
slaughter  ofvery  many  ofthem,  especially  tlie  new  plantation  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan,  and  at  the  taking  in  of  Harry  0'Neale's  house, 
in  the  Fews;  insomuch  that  by  this  course,  and  the  like  acted  often 
by  the  garrison  at  Drogheda,  there  ivas  neither  man  nor  beast  to  be 
found  in  sixteen  miles,  between  the  two  towns  of  Drogheda  and 
Dundalk,  nor  on  the  other  side  of  Dundalk,  in  the  county  of  Monag- 
han,  nearer  than  Carrick  Mac-Cross.  a  strong  pile,  twelve  miles  dis- 

t"  By  the  death  of  so  many  men  about  us,having  theirhouses,  and 
all  their  provision  either  burnt  or  drawn  hither,  the  dogs  only  sur- 
\Hving,  are  found  very  Ksualty  (like  that  judgment  of  Jezebel  for  the 
murder  o^  '^a.boih)  feedi n 2:  upon  their  masters;  which  taste  of  man^s 
fleshy  made  it  very  dangerous  for  the  passengers  in  the  roads  who 
have  heen  often  set  upon  by  those  mastives,  till  we  were  as  careful  to 
kHl  them  also.^^^^'- 
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the  followin»:^  summons  to  Havvarden  Castle,  of  which  he  undcrtook 
the  siege : 

"  I  presume  you  very  well  know,  or  have  heard  of  my  condition 
and  disposition,  and  that  /  neitlier  give  nor  take  quarter.  I  am  now 
with  my  firelocks,  (who  never  yet  neglected  opportunity  to  correct 
rebels,)  ready  to  use  you  as  I  have  done  the  Irish,  but  loth  I  am  to 
spill  my  countrymen^s  blood, 

"  TIIO.  SANDF0RD."«9^ 

A  murderous  ruffian,  commander  of  one  of  the  veesels  belongin^ 
to  the  English  parliameiit,  took  a  vessel  with  a  number  of  Irish  soi- 

"  Of  the  slain,  there  was  upon  the  place  reckoned  5470,  besides 
those  after  gleaned  up,  which  were  very  many  of  the  enemies  foot. 
There  could  not  escape  above  500,  being  as  they  were  inviron'd. 
Among  those  slain  were  400  of  Collogh  Kittages  men.  There  ivas  also 
put  to  the  sword,  without  mercy,  allformerly  of  our  party  nowfound 
amongst  the  rebels,  and  all  English,  though  never  of  our  party^^^^ 

"  Monroe  after  a  short  stay  at  Carrickfergus,  drew  out  his  Scots 
forces,  and  marched  into  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  he  made  aprey 
of  about  5000  cows,  burnt  Glenarme,  a  toivn  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Antrim,  and  wasted  that  nobleman's  lands."^^* 

"In  their  return  they  rendered  the  same  service  to  sir  John  Gif- 
fard  in  Castle-Jordan,  and  burning  the  country  all  the  way  as  they 
marched^  took  by  force  the  town  of  Trim."^^^ 

"  With  one  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse  they  marched 
that  wa.y '\va.rd,  first  finished  what  they  had  left  undone  at  Slane  in 
burning  the  town  and  some  villages  in  the  way.^^^^'^ 

"  A  number  of  ecclesiastics  was  found  within  the  walls,  and  Crom- 
well,  as  if  immediately  commissioned  to  execute  divine  vengeance  on 
these  ministers  of  idolatry,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunge  their  wea- 
pons  into  the  helpless  wreiches.''^^^^ 

"  These  forces  were  composed  of  detachnients  out  of  the  old  Scots 
and  English  regiments;  and  having  with  their  artillery,  which  was  sent 
by  sea,battered  down  one  or  two  houses  in  the  place,  0'Connor  surren- 
dered  the  castle.  From  thence  they  advanced  in  different.parties  in- 
to  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Gallway,  burning  and  destroying  all  be- 
fore  them,  taking  great  preys  of  cattle,  of  which  they  carried  off  3  or 
4000,  but  were  forced  to  leave  behind  them  many  more  thousands 
which  they  could  not  drive  away."^^^ 

''  Partly  necessities,  and  partly  desires  to  be  in  action  induced  him 
abroad  into  the  county  of  Kerry,  where  he  forced  compositions  from 
such  as  were  able ;  the  refractories  were  destroyed  ;  in  whicli  he  con- 
tinued  and  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  until  he  could  find  no  subsist- 
ence  for  the  soldier,  but  saw  all  he  could  command  consumed:  the 
country  so  generally  impoverished  by  his  forces  and  the  rebels,  that 
It  is  very  j^robable,  before  the  spring,  thousands  ivill  perish  of  fa- 
mine.^^^^^ 
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diers  on  board,  who  were  not  only  not  insurgents,  but  had  served  un- 
der  the  duke  of  Ormondeagainst  theni,  and,  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities  in  Ireland,  were  going  to  England,  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
royal  army.*  In  pursuance  of  the  ordinance  for  giving  no  quarter  to 
Insh  prisoners,  he  tied  seventy  of  them  back  to  back,  and  threw  them 
intotne  sea.  For  this  cruel  act,  and  othercongenialexploits,  theparlia- 
ment  of  England  ordered  him  to  be  presented  with  a  medal  and  a 
gold  chain,  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds.t 

"  Lord  Montgomerj,  and  colonel  Chichester,  with  two  thousand 
foot,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  made  another  irruption  into 
Armagh,  and  being  joined  by  iord  Moore  from  Dundalk,  whose  gar- 
rison  was  almost  starving,  they  wasted  all  that  country,  and  ranging 
over  Monaghan  and  Cavan,  without  seeing  an  enemyfor  three  iveeks 
together,  tliey  took  considerable  preys  of  cattle.^^^^^ 

*  "  The  marquis  of  Ormonde  had  sent  captain  Anthony  Willough- 
by  with  150  men,  which  had  formerly  served  in  the  fort  of  Gallway, 
from  thence  to  Bristol.  The  ship  which  carried  them  was  taken  by 
Swanley,  who  was  so  inhuman  as  to  throw  seventy  of  the  soldiers 
over-board,  under  pretence  that  they  were  Irish,  though  they  had 
faithfully  served  his  majesty  against  the  rebels  during  all  the  time  of 
the  war."yo* 

"  The  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  officers  under  him  at  sea,  had  as 
often  as  he  met  with  any  Irish  frigates,  or  such  freebooters  as  sailed 
under  their  commission,  taken  all  the  seamen  who  became  prisoners 
to  them  of  that  nation,  and  bound  them  back  to  back,  and  thrown 
them  overboard  into  the  setty  without  distinction  of  their  condition,  if 
they  were  Irish.  In  this  cruel  manner  very  many  poor  men  perished 
daily ;  of  which,  when  it  was  generally  known,  theking  said  nothing, 
because  none  of  those  persons  were  in  his  majesty's  service:  and  how 
barbarous  soever  the  proceedings  were,  his  majesty  could  not  complain 
of  it,  vvithout  undergoing  the  reproach  of  being  concern'd  on  the  be- 
half,  and  in  favour  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland."^"^ 

t  "  June  1644.  Captain  Swanley  was  called  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons,  and  had  thanks  given  him  for  his  good  service,  and  a  chain  of 
gold  of  two  hundred  pounds  value,  and  captain  Smith  his  vice-admi- 
ral  had  another  chain  of  one  hundred  pounds  value."^°^ 

"  As  soon  as  Monroe  had  received  an  account  of  the  cessation  be- 
ing  concluded,  hefell  upon  the  Irish  peasants,  who  ivere  getting  in 
fheir  harvest  in  great  security,  as  no  longer  thinking  of  an  enemy, 
and  made  a  slaughter  among  them.^^^°'^ 

"  After  a  little  dispute,  the  Parliamenfs  ship  boarded  the  Dun- 
kirker,  and  put  all  the  Irish  in  her  to  the  sword,  and  took  tlie  rest 
prisoners."^"^ 

"  The  garrison  was  sent  away  under  convoy:  but,  by  the  disorder- 
Uness  of  an  unpaid  soldiery,  they  were  almost  all  of  theni  plimdered 
and  murdered.'^^^^^ 

"  They  hanged  abovefifty  of  the  Irisliy  according  to  the  lord  gene- 
ral  his  orders."^"'' 

«00  Warner,  271.  ^oi  Carte,  I.  481.  902  Clarendon,  IT.  478.  «)3  journals,  IIT.  517. 
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I  cannot  allow  injself  to  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  I  have  fully 
established  mj  positions  on  the  most  impregnable  ground.     Limiting 

"  Captain  Barrow  took  0'Ronie's  island  in  Ir eland,  and  put  eighty 
fhere  to  the  sic'o?-f/."'"^« 

Douglas  "  marched  as  through  an  enemj's  countrj,  his  men  plun- 
dering  and  even  v.iurdering  ivith  impunity.^''^^'^ 

Lord  Broghill,  '*  on  the  21st  of  August,  1642,  took  the  castle  of 
Arduiore,  in  the  countj  of  Waterford,  being  jiehled  on  discretion. 
The  women  and  children  were  spared;  but  the  men,  a  hundred  and 
forty  in  number,  icere  put  to  the  sword.^'^^^ 

"  Sir  Frederick  liamilton  entered  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  burnt  it, 
Ireed  manj  Protestants,  and  sleiv  inthe  streets  three hundred Irish.*'^^^ 

"  Colonel  Sjdenham,  major  Sjdenham,  and  other  forces  hastened 
thither,  put  ihem  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  almost  to  Wareham, 
slew  twelve,  and  tooksixtj  horses  and  ahundred  and  sixtj  prisoners, 
yyhereoi  eight  being  natural  Trish,  seven  of  them  icere  immediately 
hanged,  and  the  other  spared,  for  doing  execution  on  his  feilows."^*^ 

"  Some  fValloons,  ivhom  the  soldiers  took  for  Irishmen,  were  put 
to  the  sword.^^^^'-^ 

"  Inchiquin  commits  great  destruction,  as  far  as  he  dares  venture, 
about  Dublin  and  Tredah,  bj  burning  and  driving  awaj  of  their  cattle, 
hangs  all  he  can  meet  icith,  going  to  the  lord  lieutenant.'^^^^* 

Thej  defeated  and  pursued  them  vvith  great  slaughter,  granting 
quarter  to  none  but  ofjicers.  Jlbout  two  thousand  fell  bj  the  weapons 
of  an  enemj  transported  bj  zeal  and  resentment,  about  five  hundred 
pltinged  into  lake  Erne,  and  butone  of  all  the  multitude  escaped.^^^^^ 

''  Jls  no  guarter  was  given,  except  to  colonel  Richard  Butler,  soii 
{o  the  lord  Ikerin  (who  was  the  last  man  of  the  Irish  armj  that  re- 
tired)  and  two  or  three  other  officers,/eit'  prisoners  were  made.'^^^^^ 

•^"  The  left,  commanded  bj  Mac-Allisdrum,  consisting  of  bravenor- 
tliern  Irish,  stood  their  ground;  but  were  at  last  forced  to  jield  to 
the  conquerors;  their  commander  giving  up  his  sword  tocolonel  Pur- 
ilen.  But  lord  Inchiquin  having,  before  the  battte,  ordered  that  no  quar- 
ter  should  be  given  to  the  enemy,  tlie  brave  Mac-Ailisdrum  and  most 
of  his  men  were  put  to  the  sword  in  cold  blood,  an  action  which,  in  a 
great  measure  tarnished  the  glorj  of  so  complete  a  victorj.  There 
were  4000  Irish  killed  on  the  spot.^^'-^^'' 

"  Lieutenant  colonel  Sanderson,  at  tlie  same  time,  and  sir  Francis 
Hamilton  coming  in  the  nick  of  time  with  his  troop,  they  had  all  ex- 
ecution  i'pon  them  for  five  miles.^^^^^ 

*'  Colonel  Mathews,  at  Dromore,  getting  together  a  bodj  of  two 
hundred  men,  attacked  tive  hundred  of  the  rebels ;  and  having  killed 
three  hundreil  of  them  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  the  next  daj  he  pur- 
sued  the  rest,  irho  had  hid  themselves  about  in  the  bushes,  and,  start- 
ing  ihem  like  hares  out  of  their  formes,  killed  a  hundred  and  ffty 
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myself,  as  I  have  done,  to  the  accounts  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
luurders,  and  their  historians,  it  is  matterofastonishinent,  thatlhave 
been  able  to  adduce  such  strong  evidence.  Were  I  to  avail  myself  of 
the  vvritings  of  the  sufferers  and  their  historians,  l  could  have  mul- 
tiplied  the  proofs  tenfold.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  historj, 
that  the  criminals  narrate  their  crinies,  with  as  iittle  ceremony  as  if 
they  claimed  glory  from  them. 

The  pretences  on  which  the  Irish  were  slaui^htered,  were  in  many 
instances,  of  the  most  frivolous  and  contemptible  character :  but  it  is 
a  trite  observation,  that  those  who  are  wicked  enough  to  perpetrate 
crimes,  are  never  without  a  plea  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  palliate, 
their  guilt.  Sir  S.  Harcourt  besieged  a  castlc  in  the  vicinity  of  Dub- 
lin,  where,  venturing  too  near,  he  was  shot  dead.  The  barbarian  be- 
siegers,  when  they  took  the  castle,  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  ge- 
neral,  slaughtered  every  man,  woman,  and  child  itcontained.*  War- 
ner  relates  this  atrocious  act,  not  merely  without  censure,  but  witli 
'*  apparent"  justification,  or  at  least  extenuation.  He  says,  "  the  sol- 
diers  were  so  enraged  at  the  cowardlt/  manner  in  which  he  was  kill- 
ed,  that  they  put  all  v.'ithin  to  the  sword.-'  This  was  probably  the 
pretext  the  murderers  assigned  at  the  time,  and  which  the  doctor  co- 
pied  without  reflection.  It  would  appear  that  the  reverend  historian 
supposed  there  was  some  ceremony  necessary  to  be  observed  by  the 
garrison  of  a  besieged  castle,  before  they  shot  attiieir  enemies.  Per- 
haps  he  thought  that  they  ought  to  have  sent  a  herald  to  Harcuurt,  to 
warn  him  to  beware  of  th^  buUet.  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  Who 
would  dare  to  censure  for  cowardice  theman  who  shot  general  Wolfe 
or  general  Montgomery  at  Quebec  ;  general  Mercer,  at  Princeton; 

"  The  lord  Inchiquin  took  Pilborne  castle  by  storm,  and  put  all  in 
it  hut  eight  to  the  sword.'-^-'^ 

"  His  men  had  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels  seven  miles,  three  several 
ways,  as  long  as  the  day  lasted,  and  in  the  flight  and  pursuit,  were 
slain  of  the  rebels  aboiitfour  thousand,^'^'^^ 

"  Tiie  rebelswere pursued  without  mercij;  and  in  their  flight,  spread 
a  general  consternation  through  all  their  adherents."^-^ 

"  In  the  battle,  and  a  bloody  pursuit  of  three  miles,  7,000  of  the 
Irish  were  slain.  The  unrelenting  fury  ofthe  victors  appeared  in  the 
number  of  their  prisoners,  ivhich  amounted  only  to  450."^*-^ 

*"  Sir  S.  Harcourt  was  sent  out  with  a  small  party,  in  order  to 
dislodge  them.  But  being  obliged  to  send  back  for  some  battering 
cannon,  whilst  he  vvaited  for  these,  and  was  giving  his  soldiers  some 
ojders,  one  of  tlie  rebels  perceiving  him,  dischars?ed  his  piece  at  him, 
and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound;  of  which  he  died  the  next  day,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  service  and  the  great  grief  of  the  English.  His  men, 
who  loved  him  greatly,  were  so  enraged  at  the  cowardly  manner  in 
which  he  vvas  killed,  that  when  the  cannon  came  up,  and  had  made 
a  breach  sufficient  for  them  to  take  the  castle  by  storm,  they  put  all 
ivUhin  to  the  sword,  withoul  sparing  man,  woman,  or  child.^^^^* 
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general  Ross,  at  Baltimore ;  orgeneral  Packenham,  at  New  Orleans? 
In  a  word,  lives  there  a  man  absurd  enough  to  aver,  that  there  is  any 
cowardice  in  sending  a  whizzing  bullet  to  salute  a  besieging  enemy, 
who  ventures  within  reach  of  a  shot? 

That  "  straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,"  is  an  adage  of 
more  sound  sense  than  elegance.  An  occurrence  whichLudlownar- 
rates,  with  great  naivete,  affords  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  va- 
rious  proofs  aheady  adduced  of  the  murderous  spirit  which  actuated 
the  forces  of  the  Irish  government.  It  evinces,  that  no  raging  blood- 
hounds  were  ever  more  ravenous  after  their  prey,  than  thcy  were  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  devoted  Irish. 

A  few  wretched  fugitives  had  escaped  from  their  enemies,  taken 
refuge  in  a  cave,  and  were  discovered  by  Ludlow's  army,  on  his 
march.  Thirsting  for  their  lives,  he  spent  nearly  two  days  in  the  ef- 
fort  to  smother  them  by  smoke;  but  his  endeavours  failed  of  success. 
At  length,  some  of  his  soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  cave,  where 
they  found  about  twenty  defenceless  wretches,  vvhose  forlorn  state 
would  have  almost  excited  the  pity  of  a  band  of  ruthless  Creeks  or 
Cherokees:  but  humanity  or  pity  for  the  Irish  formed  no  part  of  the 
system  then  pursued.  Fifteen  of  them  were  butchered  in  the  cave ; 
and  four  or  five  brought  out  alive,  who  probably  shared  a  similar  fate, 
although  the  writer  is  silent  as  to  the  issue.* 

*  "  From  hence  I  went  to  visit  the  garrison  of  Dundalk,  and  being 
upon  ui}'  return,  I  found  a  party  of  the  enemy  retired  within  a  hoUow 
rock,  wliich  was  discovered  by  one  of  ours,  who  saw  five  or  six  of 
them  standing  before  a  narrow  passage  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
The  rock  was  so  thick,  that  we  thought  it  impossible  to  dig  it  down 
upon  them,  and  therefore  resolved  to  try  to  reduce  them  hy  smoke, 
After  some  of  our  men  had  spent  most  part  of  the  day  in  endeavour- 
ing  to  smother  those  within^  hy  fire  placed  at  the  moutJi  of  the  cave^ 
they  withdrcw  the  fire;  and  the  next  morning,  supposing  the  Irish  to 
be  made  incapable  of  resistance  by  the  smoke,  some  of  them  with  a 
candle  before  them  crawled  into  the  rock.  One  of  the  enemy,  who  lay 
in  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  fired  his  pistol,  and  shotthe  firstofour 
men  in  the  head,  by  whose  loss  we  found  that  the  smoke  had  not  ta- 
ken  the  desio;ned  effect.  But  seeing  no  other  way  to  reduce  them,  I 
caused  the  trial  to  be  repeated,  and  upon  examination  found  that 
though  a  great  smoke  went  into  the  cavity  of  the  rock,  yet  it  came 
out  again  at  other  crevices;  upon  whicli  I  ordered  tliose  places  to  he 
closely  stopped,  and  another  smother  made.  About  an  hour  and  an 
half  after  this,  one  of  them  was  heard  to  groan  very  strongly,  and  af- 
terwards  more  weakly,  v\'hereby  we  presumed  that  the  work  was  done; 
y^i  the  fire  was  continued  till  about  midnight,  and  then  taken  away, 
that  the  phice  might  be  cool  enough  for  ours  to  enter  the  next  morn- 
ing.  At  which  time  some  went  in  armed  with  back,  breast,  and 
head-piece,  to  prevent  such  another  accident  as  fell  out  at  their  first 
attempt;  but  they  had  not  gone  above  sixyards  before  they  found  the 
man  that  had  been  heard  to  groan,  who  was  the  same  that  had  killed 
one  of  our  men  with  his  pistol,  and  who,  resolving  not  to  quit  his 
post,  had  been,  upon  stopping  the  holes  of  the  rock,  choaked  bv  thc 
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This  single  fact,  narrated  bj  the  master  butcher  himself,  would,  if 
it  stood  alone,  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  infernal  spirit  with  which 
the  arniies  of  the  government  were  actuated.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  those  whose  thirst  t)f  blood  induced  them  toarrestaconsiderable 
army  on  its  march,  and  spend  two  days,  in  the  hope  of  ^^lutting  their 
rage  with  a  few  human  victims  who  had  sought  security  in  a  cavern, 
vvould  flesh  their  swords  indiscriminately  in  all  they  met  in  human 
form,  male  or  female,  ohl  or  young,  bearing  the  hated  Irish  name.  This 
very  rational  conclusion  is  fully  established  by  the  mass  of  revolting 
facts  contained  in  the  present  chapter. 

A  circumstance  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  murderous 
ordinance  of  tiie  long  parliament*  to  give  no  quarter  to  Irish  pri- 
soners,  evinces  such  transcendant  injustice  and  folly,  tliat  it  deserves 
to  be  put  on  record,  to  display  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  to  prove 
that  the  slaughter  of  the  Irish  was  regarded  as  perfectly  innocent. 

The  army  of  the  parliament  had  taken  a  number  of  prisoners, 
among  vvhom  vvere  thirteen  Irishmen,  vvho,  in  pursuance  of  the  above 
ordinanee,  were  immediately  executed.  Prince  Rupert,  bold,  brave, 
and  determined,  took  measures  to  ascertain  the  fact;  and,  as  soon  as 
it  was  established,  singled  out  an  equal  number  of  prisoners  belong- 
ing  to  the  enemy,  and,  as  right  ancl  justice  required,  in  order  to  ar- 
rest  the  progress  of  this  murderous  system,  retaliated  on  them  thc 
cruelty  of  vvhich  their  officers  had  set  such  a  terrible  example. 

It  is  incredible  what  an  outcry  this  laudable,  because  necessary, 
raeasure  of  severity  excited.  Had  the  prince  hanged  these  men  in  re- 
taliation  for  the  slaughter  of  an  equal  number  of  cats  or  dogs,  his 
cruelty  and  injustice  could  not  have  been  more  severely  execrated 
than  it  was  by  the  parliament,  whose  army  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
Tented  from  immediately  butchering  their  prisoners ;  as  if  they  had 
iiot  been  themselves  the  original  aggressors.f  The  carnage  of  the  Irish, 

smoke.  Our  soldiers  put  a  rope  about  his  neck  and  drevv  him  out. 
The  passage  being  cleared,  they  entered,  and  having  put  about  Jif- 
teen  to  the  sword,  brought  four  or  five  out  alive,  with  the  priesfs  robes, 
a  crucifix,  chalice,  and  other  furniture  of  that  kind.  Those  vvithin 
preserved  themselves  by  laying  their  heads  close  to  a  water  that  ran 
through  the  rock."^^^ 

t "  To  the  vvorthy  and  honoured  William  Lenthal,  Esqr.  speaker 
of  the  honourable  house  of  commons. 
"  Right  Honourable, 

"  According  to  the  ordinance  of  parliament,  in  that  behalf,  we 
caused  some  Irish  rebels,  tothe  number  of  thirteen,  to  be  put  to  deathj 
and  since  prince  Ruperfs  coming  into  these  parts,  it  happened  that 
some  of  our  men  were  taken  by  some  of  his  commanders ;  and,  as  is 
verified  to  us,  after  quarter  given  them,  vvere,  by  the  prince's  com- 
mand,  executed;  vvhich  we  hearing  of,  sent  a  trumpet  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  report,  and  the  cause  why  they  so  suffered,  by  whom  he 
returned  us  the  letter  inclosed  for  answer.  The  death  of  these  sol- 
diers  being  known  in  our  several  garrisons,  hath  so  incensed  the  sqJ- 

*  Supra,  367.  925  Ludlow,  I.  422. 
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bein^  sanclioned  by  the  ordinance  of  parliament,  they  regarded  a^ 
lawful  and  innocent;  but  the  retaliatory  execution  of  their  associates 
was,  forsooth,  abominable  murder. 

Prince  Rupert  was  made  of  too  "  stern  stuff,"  to  be  terrified  out  of 
his  manly  purpose.  He  announced  his  determination  to  pursue  the 
system  of  lex  talionis,  and  to  murder  man  for  man.*  There  do  not 
appear  any  data  whereon  to  ground  an  opinion  of  the  ultimate  issue 
of  this  sanguinary  rivalry :  but  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  ener- 
gy  and  spirit  of  the  prince  stayed  the  progress  of  the  devouring 
sword,  and  rescued  many  unfortunate  Irishmen  from  the  butchery 
ordained  for  them  by  act  of  parliament.  Such  a  system,  pursued 
steadily,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  general  Washington,  would 
have  snatched  thousands  of  brave  and  noble  victims  from  the  horrors 
of  the  Jersey  prison-ship.  Any  other  systeni  sacrihces  our  best  friends 
for  our  worst  enemies;  than  which  a  more  miserable  policy  cannotbe 
conceived. 

Barbarous  and  murderous  as,  in  general,  were  the  commanders  of 
the  forces  against  the  Irish,  there  were  some  of  them  who  far  exceed- 
ed  their  colleagues  in  the  dreadful  trade  of  slaughter.  Of  these,  St. 
Leger,  Monroe,  Inchiquin,  sir  Richard  Grenville,  sir  Charles  Coote, 


diery,  that  they  vow  revenge,  and  we  found  it  difficult  to  prevent 
their  violent  falling  upon  tlie  prisoners  in  our  custodif:  whereof  we 
thought  good  to  certify  this  honourable  house,  and  humbly  pray  your 
advice  how  we  shall  prevent  the  acting  the  like  cruelty  upon  our  sol- 
diers  for  the  fu  ture, 

JoHN  Mackworth,         Robert  Olive, 
Andrew  Lloyd,  Thomas  Hart, 

Samuel  Moore,  Leigh  Owen. 

RoBERT  ChARLTON, 

Salop,  March  24,  1644."926 

*  Extracts  from  a  letter  of  Prince  RupeH  to  the  Earl  ofEsseA\ 
"Those  soldiers  of  mine,  that  were  barbarously  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  after  quarter  given  them  at  Shrewsbury,  were  such  as,  during 
the  time  they  were  in  Ireland,  servedhis  majesty  stoutly,  constantly, 
and  faithfully,  against  the  rebels  of  thatkingdom;  and,  after  the  ces- 
sation  there,  were,  by  his  majesty's  command,  transported  to  serve 
him  in  this,  where  they  honestly  performed  the  duty  of  soldiers.'"'"^ 

"  If  the  contrary  course  shall  be  held,  and  any  prisoners  under  my 
command  shall  be  taken,  executed  and  murderedincoldblood,under 
what  senseless  and  unjust  pretence  whatsoever;  for  every  officer  and 
soldier,  so  causelessly  and  barbarously  murdered,  I  will  cause  so 
many  of  the  prisoners  remaining  in  my  power  to  be  put  to  death  in 
the  same  manner:  and  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  the  blood  of 
those  miserable  men,  who  sliall  so  suffer  by  my  order,  as  well  as  those 
who  shall  be  so  butchered  by  that  ordinance  your  lordship  mentions, 
shall  be  required  at  their  hands,  who,  by  their  cruel  examples,  impose 
a  necessity  upon  other  men  to  observe  the  rules  they  lay  down."^-^ 
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Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Tichbourne,  stand  proudly  pre-eminent,  as 
prime  ministers  of  Satan,  in  the  horrid  work  of  extermination. 

Grenville  vvas  naturallj  ferocious  and  biood-thirstj:  but  hisnative 
ferocity  was  whetted  by  avarice  and  rapacity,  which  goaded  him  to 
deeds  of  horror,  of  the  blackest  die.  He  hung  old  and  bed-ridden 
men,  for  not  discovering  wealth  which  they  did  not  possess ;  and, 
with  equal  barbarity,  hung  women,  frequently  of  quality,  because 
they  had  not  as  much  money  as  he  had  expected.*  This  barbarian, 
having  been  ordered  to  England,  pursued  there  the  same  system  of 
rapine  and  murder.f 

Of  all  the  cases  of  murderous  cruelty,  that  marked  the  career  of 
the  government  forces  in  Ireland,  the  most  atrocious  occurred  at 
the  surreiider  of  Drogheda.  The  history  of  the  Huns,  Vandals,  Goths, 
and  Ostrogoths,  or  of  those  scourges  of  the  human  race,  the  succes- 
sors  of  Mahomet,  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  thing  more  shock- 
ing.  In  fact,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man,  were  he  possessed  by  all 
the  furies  of  the  heathen  mythology,  to  exceed  these  frightful  scenes. 
They  may  be  equalled, — but  can  never  be  surpassed. 

Cromwell  had  besieged  this  town  for  some  time;  and  was  finally 
admitted  on  promise  of  quarter.  The  garrison  consisted  of  the  flower 
of  the  Irish  army,  and  might  have  beaten  himback,  had  they  not  been 
seduced  by  his  solemn  promise  of  mercy,  which  was  observed  till  the 
whole  had  laid  down  their  arms.  Then  the  merciless  wretch  com- 
manded  his  soldiers  to  begin  a  slaughter  of  the  entire  garrison,  which 
slaughter  continued  for  five  daysJ!  with  every  circumstance  of  bru- 
tal  and  sanguinary  violence  that  the  most  cruel  savages  could  con- 
ceive  or  perpetrate.:^ 

*."  Sir  Richard  Grenvilie,  upon  the  fame  of  being  a  good  officer, 
was  sent  over  with  a  very  good  troop  of  horse  ;  was^major  of  theearl 
of  Leicester's  own  regiment  of  horse,  and  was  very  much  esteemed 
by  him,  and  the  more  by  the  Parliament,  for  the  signal  acts  of  cruelty 
he  did  every  day  commit  upon  the  Irish  !  which  were  of  so  many 
kinds  upon  both  sexes,  young  and  old,  hanging  old  men  who  laere 
bed-rid,  because  they  would  not  discover  where  their  money  was, 
tliat  he  believed  they  had ;  and  old  women,  some  of  quality,  after  he 
had  plundered  them,  and  found  less  than  he  expected ;  that  they  can 
hardly  be  believed,  though  notoriously  known  to  be  true."^-^ 

t  "  He  made  one  of  them  hang  all  the  rest ;  which,  to  save  his  owii 
life,  he  was  contented  to  do :  so  strong  his  appetite  was  to  those  execn- 
tions  he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  Ireland,without  any  kind  of  com- 
mission,  or  pretence  of  authority.^^^^'^ 

:j: "  The  assault  was  given,  and  his  [CromwelPs]  men  twice  rc- 
pulsed;  but  in  the  third  attack,  colonel  Wall  being  unhappily  killed 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  his  men  were  so  dismayed  thereby,  as  to 
listen,  before  they  had  any  need,  to  the  enemy  offeringthem  quarter; 
admitting  them  upon  those  terms,  and  thereby  betraying  themselves 
and  their  fellow-soldiers  to  the  slaughter.  JiU  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  CromweWs  army  promised  quarter  to  such  as  woiild  lay  dowH 

^^  Clarendon,  IT.  414.  sao  idem,  415. 
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"  No  age  was  spar'd ;  no  sex,  nay  no  degree  ; 

Not  infants  in  the  porch  of  life  were  free. 

The  sick,  the  old,  who  could  but  hope  a  day 

Long-er  by  Nature's  bounty,  not  let  stay  : 

Virg-lns  and  widows,  matrons,  pregnant  wives, 

All  died.    'Twas  crime  enough  that  they  had  hves."»^' 


The  canting  and  hypocritical  impostor,  in  his  despatches  to  the 
Parlianient,  had  the  shameless  impudence  to  ascribe  "  the  glory^^  of 
this  bloody  deed  to  God,  "  to  whom  indeed  the  praise  of  this  mercy 
belongs!!"*  And  such  was  the  delusion  of  those  times,  that,  in  all 

their  arms,  and  performed  it  as  long  as  anj  place  held  out;  which 
encouraged  others  to  jield.  But  when  thej  had  once  all  in  their 
power,  and  feared  no  hurt  that  could  be  done  them,  Cromwell,  being 
told  bj  Jones,  that  he  had  now  all  the  flower  of  the  Irish  armj  in  his 
hands,  gave  orders  that  no  quarter  should  be  given ;  so  that  his  sol- 
diers  were  forced,  many  of  them  against  their  will,  to  kill  their  pri- 
soners.  The  brave  governor  sir  A.  Aston,  sir  Edm.  Vernej,  thecolo- 
nels  Warren,  Fleming  and  Bjrne,  were  killed  in  cold  blood;  and  in- 
deed  all  the  officers,  except  some  few  of  least  consideration,  that  es- 
caped  bv  miracle.  The  marquis  of  Ormonde,  in  his  letters  tothe  king 
and  lord  Bjron,  sajs,  '  that  on  this  occasion  Cromwell  exceededhim- 
self  and  any  thing  he  had  ever  heard  of  in  breach  offaith  and  bloody 
inhumanity  ;  and  that  the  cruelties  ejcercised  there  for  five  days  after 
the  town  was  taken^  would  make  as  many  several  pictures  of  inhu- 
manity,  as  are  to  befound  in  the  book  of  martyrs,  or  in  the  relation 
of  Jimboynay^"^^ 

*  "  Sir, — It  has  pleased  God  to  bless  our  endeavours  at  Drogheda; 
after  battering,  we  stormed  it.  The  enemj  were  about  three  thousand 
strong  in  the  town.  Thej  made  a  stout  resistance,  and  nearone  thou- 
sand  of  our  men  being  entered,  the  enemj  forced  them  out  again. 
But  God  giving  a  new  courage  to  our  men,  thej  attempted  again,  and 
entered,  beating  the  enemj  from  their  defences.  The  enemj  had 
made  three  retrenchments,  both  to  the  right  and  left,  where  we  enter- 
ed,  all  which  thej  were  forced  to  quit;  being  thus  enieved,werefused 
ihem  quarter,  having  the  daj  before  summoned  the  town.  I  believe 
we  put  to  the  sword  the  whole  number  of  the  defendents.  I  do  not 
think  thirtj  of  the  wliole  number  escaped  with  their  iives:  those  that 
did  are  in  safe  custod j,/or  the  Barbadoes.  Since  that  time  the  ene- 
mj  quitted  to  us  Trim,  and  Dundalk;  in  Trim  thej  were  in  such 
haste,  that  thej  left  their  giins  behind  them.  This  hath  been  a  mar- 
vellous  o^reat  mercyU  The  enemj  being  not  willing  to  put  an  issue 
npon  a  field  battle,  had  put  into  this  garrison  almost  all  their  prime 
soldiers,  being  about  three  thousand  horse  and  foot,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  their  best  officers,  sir  Arthur  Aston  being  made  gover- 
nor.  There  were  some  seven  or  eight  regiments,  Ormonde's  being  one, 
under  the  command  of  sir  Edmund  Vernej.  I  do  notbelieve,  neither 
do  I  hear,  that  any  ojficer  escaped  with  his  life,  save  only  one  lieute- 
7iantf  who,  1  hear,  going  to  the  enemj,  said,  that  he  was  the  onlj  man 

93»  Ben  Jonson.  932  Carte,  11.  84. 
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the  churches  in  London,  thanks  were  returned  to  the  God  of  mercy, 
for  this  barbarous  siaughter  of  his  creatures  !* 

History  furnishes  no  circumstance  more  disgusting,  revolting,  or 
hideous,  than  this  nauseous  compound  of  base  perfidj,  murderous 
cruelty,  and  abominable  hypocrisy.  Never  was  the  throne  of  theLiv- 
ing  God  more  egregiouslj  insulted,  than  by  these  impious  oft^erinss 
of  thanksgiving;  and  never  were  the  thunders  of  heaven  more  loud- 
\j  called  for,  than  to  blast  the  Pharisaical  wretches  who  made  such  a 
'mockery  of  all  the  imperiousduties  of  humanity  and  religion. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Cromwell  gained  possession  of  Wexford, 
by  treachery;  where  a  carnage  was  perpetrated,  as  atrocious  as  that 
which  had  taken  place  at  Drogheda.f  Tlie  perfidy  and  cruelty 
were  exactly  of  the  same  character  as  the  proceedings  at  the  latter 
place.  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  had  made  a  treaty 
with  Cromwell,  whereby  persons  and  property  were  to  be  secured,  as 
well  of  the  garrison,  as  the  inhabitants^  But  in  violation  of  the 
treaty,  the  whole,  to  the  number  of  2000,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  slaughtered. 

Ireton,  apparently  sated  with  slaughter,  gave  protection  to  the 
remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  barony.  But  "  being  informed 
that  they  had  broken  thearticles,"  he,  without  inquiry,  issued  orders 
to  slaughter  every  "  man,  woman,  and  chiW^  it  contained.§     Lord 

that  escaped  of  all  the  garrison.  The  enemy  were  filled  upon  this 
with  much  terror:  and  truly  I  believe  this  bitterness  will  save  much 
eifusion  of  blood,  through  the  goodness  of  God!!! 

"  I  wish  that  all  honest  hearts  may  give  the  glory  of  this  to  God 
alone^  to  whom  indeed  the  praise  ofthismercy  belongs!  for  instru- 
ments  they  were  very  inconsiderable  the  work  throughout. 

O.  CROMWELL."9»3 

*  "  The  rainisters  of  London  acquainted  the  people  with  the  great 
success  of  the  parliamenfs  forces  in  Ireland,  and  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  the  same."*^* 

t  "  As  soon  as  Cromwell  had  ordered  his  batteries  to  play  on  a 
distant  quarter  of  the  town,  [Wexford]  on  his  summons  being  re- 
jected,  StafFord  admitted  his  men  into  the  castle,  from  whence  issu- 
ing  suddenly,  and  attacking  the  wall  and  gate  adjoining,  they  were 
admitted,  either  through  tlie  treachery  of  the  townsmen  or  the 
cowardice  of  the  soldiers,  or  p^rhaps  both:  and  the  slaughter  was 
almost  as  great  as  at  Drogheday^^^ 

:| "  Commissioners,  treating  with  Cromwrell,had  procured  the  safe- 
ty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town — and  the  preservation  of  it  from 
plunder;  as  [well  as]  leave  for  the  soldiers  to  depart  every  one  to 
their  own  homes  (they  engaging  not  to  bear  arms  any  more  against 
the  state  of  England)  and  lastly  of  life  to  the  officers."^^^ 

§  "  Soon  after  Ireton  had  the  command  of  the  army,  he  was  inform- 
ed  that  a  certain  barony  had  broken  the  articles  in  consideration  of 
which  they  had  been  protected.  He  marched  therefore  against  this 
barony,  and  gave  immediate  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  kill  man,  ivo- 

s33Whitelock,  428.        saUbid.        ^33  Wamer,  476.        »36  Borlace,  225. 
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Broghill,  though  a  sanguinary  ruffian,  shuddered  at  the  barbarity  of 
those  terrible  orders;  remonstrated  with  Ireton;  and  at  leno;th,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  prevailed  on  him  to  coniine  the  niassacre  to 
persons  found  in  arrns,  or  who  made  resistance.*  Those  who  consi- 
der  the  awe  which  a  ferocious  army  inspires,  tlie  reluctance  which, 
without  the  most  grievous  outrage,  the  peasantry  must  have  felt  to 
encounter  the  swords  of  a  victorious  enemy,  as  well  as  the  violence 
and  rapacity  of  such  an  enemy,  will  be  led  to  believe,  that  the  pro- 
vocation  was  of  a  similar  character  with  that  which,  according  to 
Phsedrus,  was  given  by  the  lamb,  drinking  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
stream,  to  the  wolf,  allaying  his  thirst  above,  who  charged  the  inno- 
cent  animal  with  muddying  the  waters.  The  strong  probability  is,  that 
some  individual  resisted  therape  of  his  wife  or  daughter,  or  theplun- 
der  of  his  property,  and  that  the  foiled  ruffians  magnified  the  aftair 
into  a  violation  of  the  protection.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  does  not 
diminish  our  horror  of  tiie  merciless  Ireton,  who  issued  the  murderous 
mandate  to  slaughter  "  man,  woman,  and  child ;"  as  it  must  be  ob- 
vious,  that,  if  there  were  really  a  violation  of  the  articles,  a  large  por- 
tion  of  the  men  were  probably  wholly  innocent:  and,  at  all  events, 
the  women,  and  more  especially  the  children,  could  not  have  deserv- 
ed  the  extermination  from  which  they  were  so  hardly  rescued. 

To  the  wretched  Iiish,  neither  caves,  nor  casties,  nor  churches,  af- 
forded  any  security.  The  murderous  spirit  of  their  enemies  pursued 
them  in  every  quarter,  with  as  little  mercy  as  the  tiger  displays  to- 
wards  the  bleating  lamb. 

Three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ranks  and  ages, 
took  refuge  in  the  cathedral  of  Cashel,  hoping  the  temple  of  the  Liv- 
ing  God  would  affbrd  them  a  sanctuary  from  the  butcheries  that  were 
laying  the  whole  country  desolate.  The  barbarian  Ireton  forced  the 
gates  of  the  church,  and  let  loose  his  blood-hounds  among  them,  who 
soon  convinced  them  how  vain  was  their  reliance  on  the  temple  or 
the  altar  of  God.  They  were  slaughtered,  without  discrimination.f 
Neither  rank,  dignity,  nor  character,  saved  the  nobleman,  the  bishop, 
or  the  priest ;  nor  decrepitude,  nor  his  hoary  head,  the  venerable  sage 
bending  down  into  the  grave;  nor  her  charms,  the  virgin;  nor  her 

man,  and  child  ;  but  before  these  orders  were  executed,  lord  Broghill 
expostulated  with  him  upon  the  cruelty  of  such  proceedings.'"^^^ 

*  "  He  was  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  more  just, 
reasonable,  and  honourable,  to  order  the  soldiers  to  kill  none  but  who 
were  found  in  arms  or  made  any  opposition.  With  these  words,  Ire- 
ton  was  at  last,  though  hardly,  persuaded  to  revoke  his  bloodij  com- 
mands.''^^^^ 

t  "  Having  brought  together  an  army,  he  marched  into  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  and  hearing  that  many  priests  and  gentry  about 
Cashel  had  retired  with  their  goods  into  the  church,  he  stormed  it,  and 
being  entered,  put  three  thousand  of  them  to  the  sword,  taking  the 
priests  evenfrom  under  the  altar/^^^^ 

837  Orrery,  I.  Mcmoirs,  32.         ^»  Idem,  33.        939  Ludlow,  I.  106. 
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Wrtues,  the  respectable  matron ;  nor  its  lielplessness,  the  smiling  in- 
fant.  Butchery  was  the  order  of  the  daj, — and  all  shared  the  com' 
mon  fate. 

"Behold  the  furJous  and  unpltying  soldier, 
PiiUing'  liis  reeking-  dag-ger  from  the  bosoms 
Of  g-asping"  wretciies.  Death  in  ev'ry  quarter, 
With  all  thatsad  disorder  can  produce, 
To  make  a  spectacle  of  liorror. 

*'  Distracted  mothers 
Kneeling-  before  their  feet,  and  beg^ng  pity ; 
Their  naked,  mangled  breasts  besmeared  with  blood, 
And  ev'n  the  milk,  with  which  their  fondled  babes 
Softly  they  hush'd,  drop  in  anguish  from  them."^^'^ 

That  the  leaders  of  the  forces  of  the  government  perpetrated  tlie. 
most  atrocious  cruelties,  I  have  fully  proved.  I  shall  now  give  a 
few  strong  facts,  to  satisfy  the  reader,  that  they  gloriedin  theirguilt, 
and  regarded  the  extent  of  their  murders  as  constituting  their  merits. 
The  sanguinary  lord  Orrery,  bending  down  into  the  grave,  being  se- 
venty-six  years  of  age,  in  urging  the  claims  of  the  earl  of  Barrymore 
and  his  two  sons  on  the  speaker  of  the  English  house  of  commons, 
appears  to  lay  his  chief  dependence  for  success  on  the  desolation  they 
had  perpetrated.  The  first,  he  says,  lately  hung  up  "  forty-three 
notable  rebels  for  a  breakfast."*  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what 
hideous  havoc  and  carnage  the  constantrepetition  of  these  breakfasts, 
and  dinners  and  suppers  of  the  same  character,  must  have  produced. 

The  merit  of  the  two  sons  of  lord  Orrery  far  transcended  tliat  of 
lord  Barrymore ;  as  they,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  destroyed 
above  three  thousand  of  the  Irish.f  This  afforded  them  a  sure  claim 
to  the  favour  and  protection  of  government. 

Sir  William  Cole,  with  one  regiment  of  foot,  of  five  hundred  men, 
and  one  troop  of  horse,  is  recorded  by  Borlace  to  have  slain  2,417 
swordsraen,  in  various  skirmishes  and  battles,  and  to  have  "  starved 
and  famished  of  t/ie  vulgar  sort,^^  whose  property  they  had  pre- 
viously  plundered,  no  less  than  "  7000  persons ^^^^'^^  and  thus,  addg 
he,  "  the  English  in  all  parts  fouglit,  so  as  indeed  the  rebels  lost,  in 
the  general,  many  men,  and  much  of  their  substance."  Thatthey  lost 
"  much  of  their  substance,"  and  that  their  enemies  were  as  justly  ce- 
lebrated  for  their  skilj  in  plunder  as  for  their  thirst  of  blood,  is  be- 

*  "  The  earl  of  Barrymore  "  hath  nothing  but  what  he  fighteth  with 
the  rebels  for,  and  getteth  by  his  sword;  he  having  lately  hangedfor- 
ty-three  notable  rebelsfor  a  breakfast.^^^*^ 

t "  I  do  affirm,  and  will  make  good  this  undeniable  truth,  that  my 
two  sons,  Kynalmeaky  and  Broghill,  with  those  forces  that  I  have 
raised  and  satisfied,  and  they  command,  have  been  the  destruction 
of  above  three  thousand  rebels,  since  the  beginning  of  the  insurrec- 
tion.''^^*^  This  letter  is  dated  August  25,  1642;  and  the  insurrection 
had  not  spread  into  Munster  until  December,  1641.  This  affi^rds  a 
clew  towards  forming  an  estimate  of  the  horrible  carnage  perpetrated 
throughout  the  kingdom  on  the  wretched  Irish. 

940  Otway.        941  Borlace,  87.        942  Orrery,  1. 12.         94jdem,  15^ 
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yond  doiibt.  Tlie  following  circumstance  will  shed  additional  light  on 
this  subject. 

Sir  Richard  Cox.  in  the  subsequent  war  between  James  11.  and 
William,  boasted  that  he  had,  in  the  single  county  of  Cork,  killed 
and  hanged  three  thousand  ofthe  Irish;*  made  preys  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  thousand  pounds;  and  divided  three  Imndred  and  eighty 
pounds  among  one  troop.  This,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  a  pretty  fair 
specimen  of  the  slaughter  and  rapine  that  extended  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

When  a  view  is  taken  of  the  various  thousands  gleaned  up  in  the 
preceding  pages;  3,000  in  one  place;  7,000  in  another;  4,000  in  an- 
other;  5,000  in  another,  and  so  on  in  succession;  and  whenregardis 
had  to  the  noyel  circumstance  of  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  the  histo- 
ries  on  the  Irish  side  of  the  question,  no  man  can  doubt  that  in  this 
war  of  extermination,  originallj  founded  on  the  manifest  perjury  of 
0'Conally,  provoked  by  the  niost  savage  cruelty,  and  protracted  by 
the  combined  influence  of  devouring  avarice,  religious  bigotry,  and 
the  most  rancorous  national  hostility,  there  were,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  from  sir  William  Petty,  above  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOU- 
S  AND  OF  THE  IRISH  "  wasted  by  the  sword,  plague,  famine,  hard- 
ship,  and  banishment,  between  the  23d  October,  1641,  and  the  same 
day,  1652 ;"9**  that  Ireland,  during  that  war,  exhibited  as  dreadful  a 
scene  of  rapine  and  slaughter  as  either  Mexico  or  Peru,  when  invaded 
by  the  Spaniards;  and  that  none  of  the  sanguinaryexploits  of  Cortes 
or  Pizarro  could  exceed,  for  atrocity,  the  deeds  of  Coote,  St.  Leger, 
Monroe,  Inchiquin,  Grenville,  Hamilton,  Tichbourne,  Ireton,  or 
Cromwell. 

The  horrible  scenes  we  have  depicted  were  not  confined  to  Ireland. 
The  war  was  carried  on,  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  similar  ra- 
pine,  desolation  and  carnage  on  both  sides,  royalist  and  republican. 
It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  proper,  to  enter  here  into  detail 
respecting  the  aftairs  of  the  sister  island.  A  few  instances  will  be 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose,  merely  to  display  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  the  humanity  of  its  warfare,  and  the  peculiar  propriety  of  the 
cternal  reproaches,  with  which  "  the  welkin  has  rung,"  against  the 
barbarity  of  the  Irish. 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  various  parts  of  his  history,  narrates  the  ruth- 

*  "  As  for  the  enemy,  I  used  them  like  nettles,  and  squeezed  them 
(I  mean  their  vagabond  partyes)  soe  hard,  that  they  could  seldom 
sting;  having,  as  I  believe,  killed  and  hanged  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand  ofthem,  whilst  I  stayed  in  the  county  of  Cork;  and  taken  from 
them,  in  cattle  and  plunder,  at  least  to  the  value  of  12,000/.  which 
you  will  easily  believe,  when  you  know  that  I  divided  380/.  between 
one  troop  (colonel  Townsend's)  in  the  beginning  of  August.  After 
which  colonel  Beecher  and  the  western  gentlemen  got  a  prey  worth 
SOOO/.  besides  several  other  lesser  preys,  taken  by  small  partyes,that 
are  not  taken  notice  of."»** 

9«Petty,  18.    Sir  William  states  the  prccise  number  of  504,000. 
»*5Sydney  Papers,  M.1. 168. 
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less  ferocity  that  reigned  in  battle  and  after  defeat,  when  neitherage 
nor  sex  was  spared.  In  particular,  he  states,  that,  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  royalists,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  there  were  about  one  hun- 
dted  women  slaughtered,  and  among  them  the  wives  of  some  of  the 
officers.* 

According  to  Burnet,  prisoners  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  and 
after  quarter  given:  and  the  preachers,  from  the  pulpit,  deprecated 
the  extension  of  mercy  towards  them,  and  denounced  all  those  who 
were  for  moderate  measures.t 

I  conclude  with  an  account  from  Rushworth,  of  the  ruthless  and 
savage  progress  of  Montross,  in  Scotland,  anno  1644,  which  may 
stand  a  parallel  with  the  murderous  exploits  of  Ireton  or  Cromwell. 
For  six  weeks  he  acted  the  part  of  a  demon  incarnate,  as  far  as  his 
power  extended,  laying  the  whole  country  in  flames^  and,  in  imita- 
tion  of  the  sanguinary  orders  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  slaugh- 
tering  all  the  males  able  to  carry  arms,  or,  in  other  words,  "fitjor 
ivar,^':\, 

I  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  some  reflexions  on  theconduct 
and  character  of  Phelim  0'Neil,  whose  history  is  involved  in  consi- 
derable  uncertainty.  He  appears  to  be  given  up  to  unqualified  cen- 
sure,  as  having  been  guilty  of  excessive  and  unparalleled  cruelties. 
The  characteristic  falsehood,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  strongly  marks 
the  Anglo-Hibernian  historiesof  Ireland,  should  make  us,  unless  dispos- 
ed  to  be  deceived,  receive  with  extreme  caution,  whatever  they  assert 
that  is  not  supported  by  unimpeachable  documents.  And  theevidence 
on  which  the  accusation  rests,  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  On  the  con- 
trary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  severe  censures  of 
which  he  has  been  the  object,  are  unfounded.  That  he  put  to  deatli 
many  of  his  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  appears  highly  probable.  But 
it  is  not  only  equally  probable,  but  almost  certain,  that  it  was  in  re- 
taliation  for  horrible  cruelties  perpetrated  on  the  Irish  by  the  govern- 
ment  forces,  which,  as  I  have  iully  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Nal- 
son,  Carte,  Warner,  and  Leland,  slaughtered  men,  women,  and  even 

*  "  The  enemy  left  no  manner  of  cruelty  unexercised  thatday ;  and 
in  the  pui-suit  killed  about  one  hundred  women,  whereof  some  were 
the  wives  of  officei^s  of  quality.^^'-^*^ 

t  "  Upon  this  occasion,  many  prisoners  that  had  quarter  given  them, 
loere  murdered  in  cold  blood.  The  preachers  thundered  in  their  pul- 
pits  against  all  that  were  for  moderate  proceedings,  as  guilty  of  the 
blood  that  had  been  shed.  '  Tliine  eye  shalt  not  pity,  and  ihou  shalt 
not  spare,^  were  often  inculcated  after  every  execution."^*" 

t  "  Montross  dividing  his  array  into  three  brigades,  ranged  over 
the  whole  country,  and  laid  it  waste ;  as  many  as  they  flnd  in  arms, 
going  to  the  rendezvous,  they  slay,  and  spared  no  man  fit  for  ivar  ; 
and  so  destroyed,  or  drove  out  of  the  country,  orintoholesunknown, 
all  the  service,  and  fired  the  villages  and  cottages,  and  drove  away 
and  destroyed  all  their  cattle.  These  things  lasted  from  the  ISth  of 
December,  1644,fo  the  end  of  January  following.^'^'^^ 

84«Clarendon,  II.  509.        ^i'  Burnet,  I.  40.        ««  Rushworth,  V.  985. 
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children,  iridiscriminately.  The  detestable  orders  of  thelords  justices, 
to  "  kill  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms,  in  the  places  where  the  re- 
bels  were  harboured,"  did  but  give  official  sanction  to  a  system  then 
in  fuli  operation.  This  sjstem  was  a  full  warrant  and  justifica- 
tion  of  the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners,  in  retaliation,  and  toarrest  the 
progress  of  tliat  horrible  warfare.  From  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
surrection,  such  had  been  the  career  of  the  armies  of  the  government, 
wlio  vvere  taught  by  many  of  their  fanatical  preachers,  that  the  Irish 
idolaters  were  to  be  served  as  the  Canaanites  were  served  by  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun.  This  was  a  doctrine  held  out  distinctly,  and  acted 
upon  by  Cromwell  and  many  of  his  precursors — "  Cromwell,"  they 
say,  "  made  his  soldiers  believe,  that  the  Irish  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
as  the  Canaanites  in  Joshua's  time."^*^  This  accounts  for  cutting  ofF 
•'  the  nits  as  well  as  the  lice.^^* 

I  trust,  if  a  ferocious  enemy  were  to  land  on  our  shores,  and  to 
murder  unoffending  men,  women,  and  children,  there  is  no  rational 
man  who  will  deny,  that  we  would  not  only  be  justified,  but  be  im- 
periously  called  on  by  duty  to  ourselves,  our  wives,  our  children,  and 
our  country,  to  destroy  them  by  every  means  we  could  devise,  as  so 
many  wolves,  or  tigers.  Warner  offers  a  condemnation  of  the  jus- 
tices,  which,  though  more  brief  than  the  occasion  requires,  is  yet  a 
justification  of  the  retaliatory  systen\  of  tlie  Irish.  "  Can  any  one 
read  this  order,  and  think  that  these  justices  had  any  reason  to  com- 
plain  of  the  cruelties  of  the  ignorant  and  savage  Irish  ?"o^o 

I  most  earnestly  request  the  reader'sattention  to  the  following  state- 
ment,  which  I  trust  will  place  the  conduct  and  character  of  sir  Phe- 
lim,  in  so  strong  and  clear  a  point  of  light,  as  to  insure  a  correct  de- 
cision.  On  the  oth  of  November,  1641,  the  Castle  of  Ballaghie  sur- 
rendered  to  him,  on  terms  of  capitulation,  which  he  honourably  ob- 
served.  The  people  were  allowed  to  depart  in  perfect  safety,  and 
to  carry  away  trunks  of  plate  and  money.  Had  he  been  the  ferocious 
and  sanguinary  ruffian  he  is  represented,  would  he  not  have  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  gratify  his  thirst  of  blood,  and  his  lust 
of  plunder,  to  which  the  strongest  temptations  were  oftered  ^  There 
cannot  be  a  question  on  the  subject.  The  most  deadly  and  rancor- 
ous  ene.my  that  Ireland  ever  had,  even  CromvveU  himself,  if  alive, 
were  he  to  answerthis  question  ingenuously,  could  not  but  answerit 
in  the  affirmative. 

But  it  is  triumphantly  said,  that  on  the  15th  when  he  took  the  cas- 
tle  of  Lurgan,  on  capituiation,  he  violated  the  terms — plundered  the 
people — land  killed  or  allowed  to  be  killed  several  of  the  servants.f 

t "  On  the  15th  of  November,  the  rebels,  after  a  fortnighfs  siege, 
reduced  the  castle  of  Lurgan ;  sir  Wiiliam  Bromley,  after  a  stout 
defence,  surrendering  it  on  the  terms  of  marching  out  vvith  his  family 
and  goods:  but  such  vvas  the  unvvorthy  disposition  of  the  rebels,  that 
they  kept  him,  his  lady,  and  children,  prisoners ;  riiled  his  housc, 
plundered,  stripped,  and  killed  most  of  his  servants ;  and  treated  all 
the  tovvnsmen  in  the  same  manner.  This  was  the  firstbreachof  faith, 

349  Anderson's  Royal  Gcnealog^ics,  786.     *  Supra,  413.     sioWarner,  105 
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Light  and  darkness  are  not  more  opposite  than  his  conduct  on  the 
5th  and  that  on  the  15th.  Tliis  contradiction  cannot  be  accounted 
for  on  anj  ordinary  principles.  Men's  character  and  conduct,  though 
liable  to  occasional  vicissitudes,  do  not  change  to  such  a  degree  in  so 
short  a  space  of  tinie.  Something  verj  extraordinarj,  indeed,  niust 
have  taken  place,  to  transform  an  honourable  man  into  a  demon,  as 
he  would  have  been,  were  this  act  incapable  of  justification.  All  the 
Irish  writers  account  for  this  change  of  conduct  satisfactorilj.  Thej 
assert  that  this  measure  of  severitj  was  adopted  in  retaliation  for  a 
most  horrible  massacre  perpetrated  about  the  beginning  of  November 
on  the  island  of  Magee,  of  three  thousand,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren.  On  this  ground,  the  anomalj  vanishes.  A  proceeding,  which 
at  the  first  blush  appears  to  wear  the  aspect  of  the  grossest  incon- 
sistencj,  and  the  most  ferocious  crueltj,  on  this  explanation  at 
once  loses  all  its  inconsistencj,  and  assumes  the  aspect  of  rigor- 
ous  and  inflexible  justice — a  resort  to  the  iex  talionis,  "  an  eve  for  an 
cje — a  tooth  for  a  tooth" — not  on  the  offenders,  who  were  whollj  out 
of  his  reach — but  on  their  friends,  to  arrest  the  career  of  murder.  Here 
our  path  is  straight  and  plain.  Nothing  is  incoherent  or  irreconciie- 
able  to  reason  and  common  sense.  On  anj  otlier  ground,  we  are  in 
utter  darkness.  But  Leland  contends,  that  the  massacre  took  place 
in  thebeginningof  Januarj — aud  he  and  Warner  regard  the  numbers 
as  greatlj  exaggerated — as  the  island  couid  not  support  near  so  manj 
persons.  That  a  massacre  was  perpetrated  there  on  the  Irish,  has 
never  been  denied  for  a  moment,  bj  anj  of  the  xVnglo-Hiberniaa 
writers.  Whether  the  number  is  exaggerated  or  not,  makes  no  dif- 
ference  as  to  the  measure  of  retaliation.  Moreover,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  it  is  not  pretended  that  these  murdered  persons  were  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  place.  Thej  were  fugitives  from  the  circumjacent  coun- 
trj,  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge.  But,  I  repeat,  the  number,  whe- 
tlier  correct,  or  too  great  orsmall,  is  unimportant.  The  date  is  the 
material  point.  Leland,to  disprove  the  date,  refers  to  the  depositions 
in  Trinitj  College,  of  wliich  I  liave  given  a  specimen  in  Chapter 

which  the  rebels  were  guiltj  of,  at  least  in  these  parts,"  [there  was 
then  no  other  insurrection  in  anj  of  the  other  parts  of  Ireland,]  "  in 
regard  of  articles  of  capitulation  ;  for  when  Mr.  Conwaj,  on  Novem- 
ber  the  5th,  surrendered  his  castle  of  Ball j-aghie,  in  the  countj  of 
Derrj,  to  them,  thej  kept  the  terms  for  which  he  stipulated,  ana  al- 
lowed  him  to  march  out  with  his  men,  and  tn  carry  aivay  triinks  with 
plate  and  money  in  them  to  Jlntnm.  Whether  the  slaughter  made  bj 
a  partj  from  Carrickfergus,  in  the  territorj  of  Magee,  a  iongnarrow 
island,running  from  that  town  up  to  Oldenfleet,  in  which  it  is  afllrmed, 
that  near  three  thousand  harmless  Irish,  men^  women^  and  cJiildren, 
were  cruelly  massacred,  happened  before  the  surrender  of  Lurgan, 
is  hard  to  be  determined;  the  relations  published  of  facts,  in  those 
times,  being  verj  indistinct,  and  uncertain,  with  regard  to  the  time 
when  thej  were  committed;  though  it  is  confidentlj  asserted,  that 
the  said  massacre  happened  in  this  month  of  November."^^* 
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XXIX.  and  which  are  nearly  all  tales  of  what  "  one  body  heard  ano- 
ther  body  say,-'  and  are  not  entitled  to  any  attention  whatever,  be- 
ing  a  mass  of  perjury  and  fraud.  Carte,  accordiag  to  Leland,  seems 
"  to  favour  the  opinion"  of  iwe  massacre  havin^;^  taken  place  in  the 
beginning  of  November.  I  present  in  the  preceding  note  his  statement 
of  these  events,  vvhich  wili  pass  with  the  reader  for  what  it  is  worth. 

But  t\\e  reason  given  by  Warner  and  Leland  for  the  ferocious 
proceedings  of  sir  Phelim  0'Neil,  generally,  will  not  stand  inves- 
tigation,  admitting  them  to  be  truly  stated,  without  exaggeration, 
which,  considering  the  data  on  which  they  rest,  cannotfor  a  moment 
be  conceded.  It  is  said  that  vvhen  he  heard  of  any  ill  success  of  the 
Irish,  he  was  transported  vvith  fury,  and  ordered  ais  prisoners  to  be 
niurdered  in  violation  of  treaty.*  Is  it  not,  I  repeat,  infinitely  more 
probable,  that  he  had  recourse  to  these  sanguinary  measures,  that  is, 
admitting  he  was  guilty  of  them,  as  a  retaliation  forthe  slaughter  per- 
petrated  by  the  government  forces,  than  in  consequence  of  defeat.^  A 
recent  writer  presents  the  subject  in  so  strong  a  point  of  light,  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  onthe  reader — "  Defeat  and 
disaster  would  rather  dispirit  than  brutalize — vvould  rather  produce 
kindness  to  prisoners,  as  a  means  of  reconciliation,  than  cruelty, 
which  would  cut  off  all  hopes  of  accommodation."'^^^  With  this  re- 
mark  I  leave  the  whole  subject  to  the  calm  reflexion  of  the  reader. 

The  unceasing  efforts  that  Rave  been  employed  to  stifle  the  truth, 
and  t^  keep  the  world  in  a  state  of  darkness,  on  the  subject  of  the 
barbarous  carnage  perpetrated  on  the  Irish,  are  incredible.  They  have 
unfortunately  been  but  too  successful.  One  instance  displays  sucli 
profligacy,  that  it  only  requires  to  be  stated,  to  excite  the  indignation 
of  every  honourable  mind. 

The  government  forces  in  Ulster  had  committed  some  frightful 
massacres  on  the  Irish,  of  which  an  account  was  published  in  London. 

*  *'  Upon  any  ill  success,  he  would  in  a  fury  order  his  prisoners  to 
be  murdered,  or  some  act  of  barbarous  cruelty  and  senseless  venge- 
ance  to  be  done.  In  some  of  these  frantic  fits,  he  caused  Mr.  Richard 
Blaney,  knight  of  the  shire  of  Monaghan,  to  be  hanged  in  his  own 
garden  ;  and  the  old  lord  Charlemont  to  be  shot :  in  another  when  the 
rebels  were  repulsed  in  the  attack  of  tiie  castle  of  Augher,  and  seve- 
ral  of  the  sept  of  0'Neil  slain,  he  ordered  Mulmory  Mac  Donnel, 
to  kill  all  the  English  and  Scots  within  the  parishes  of  Mullebrack, 
Logilly,  and  Kilcluney ;  in  another,  when  he  heard  of  the  taking  of 
Newry  by  lord  Conway,  he  went  in  the  beginning  of  May  in  all  haste 
to  Armagh,  and  in  breach  of  his  own  promise  under  his  hand  and 
seal  at  the  capitulation,  murdered  an  hundred  persons  in  that  place, 
burnt  the  tovvn  and  cathedral  church,  a  venerable  and  ancient  struc- 
ture,  said  to  be  built  by  St.  Patrick,  and  called  by  a  name  reverenced 
enough  among  the  Irish,  to  have  been  an  effectual  protection  to  the 
fabric  dedicated  to  his  honour ;  fired  all  the  villages  and  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  murdered  many  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  as  well  in 
the  town  as  in  the  country  round  about."^^^ 

»i^  0'Connor.  ^^  Carte,  I.  1^6. 
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The  House  of  Commons,  actuated  by  the  most  rancorous  spirit  of  hosti- 
lity  towards  the  Irish,  took  the  alarm.  They  had  the  printers  commit- 
ted  to  prison,  without  trial;  ordered  the  book  to  be  burned  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman ;  and  directed  the  Stationers'  Company  to 
seize  all  the  copies  that  could  be  found,  which  were  to  be  committed 
to  the  flames.*  Thus  early  began  the  work  of  deception;  thus  early 
was  the  veil  thrown  over  the  enormities  of  which  the  Irish  were  the  vic- 
tims ;  and  thus  early  were  the  streams  of  history  poisoned  by  public 
authority. 

The  following  extract  from  a  most  virulent  book  published  in  Lon- 
don,  anno  1647,  aftbrds  a  full  display  of  the  infernal  spirit  of  rancour 
and  malice  that  then  prevailed  in  England  againstthe  Irish ;  and  will 
serve  in  some  measure,  to  account  for  the  butcheries  of  the  St.  Legers, 
the  Monroes,  the  Cootes,  the  Iretons,  and  the  Cromwells,  as  exhibit- 
ed  in  the  present  chapter. 

"  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Jlggavvam  in  America.  Willing  to  help 
^mend  his  A^ative  Country,  lamentahly  tattered,  hoth  in  ihe  upper- 
leather  and  sole^  icith  all  ihe  honest  stitches  he  can  take.  And  as 
willing  never  to  hee  paidfor  his  work*  hy  Old  English  wonted  pay. 
It  is  his  trade  to  patch  all  the  year  long,  gratis.  Therefore  Ipray 
Genilemen  keep  your  purses.  By  Theodore  de  la  Guard.  In  rebus 
arduis  ac  tenui  spe,  fortissima  quseque  consilia  tutissima  sunt.— • 
Cic,  in  English, 

When  bootes  and  shoea  are  torne  up  to  the  lefts, 
Coblers  viust  thriist  their  aioles  ttp  to  the  hefis. 

This  no  time  to  feare  Appelles  gramm: 
Ne  Sutor  quidem  ultra  crepidam. 

London,  printed  hy  J.  D.  Sf  R.  Ifor  Stephen  Bowtell,  at  ihe  sign  of 
the  Bihle  in  Popes-Head-Mley,  1647. 

"  ^  Word  of  Ireland :  JSTot  of  the  A^^ation  universally,  nor  ofany  man 
in  it,  that  hath  so  much  as  one  haire  of  Christianity  or  Humanity 
growing  on  his  head  or  heard,  but  onely  ofthe  trticulent  Cut-throats, 
and  such  as  shall  take  up  Jlrmes  in  their  Defence. 

"  These  Irish,  anciently  called  Jlnthropophctgi,  man-eaters,  Have 
a  Tradition  among  them,  That  when  the  Devill  shewed  our  Saviour 

*  «  June  8,  1642.  Ordered,  That  the  book,  intituled  <  A  True  Re- 
iation  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Scots  and  English  Forces  in  tlie 
North  of  Ireland,'  shall  he  hurnt  hy  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man,  m  the  New  Palace  yard,  at  Westminster :  and  the  master  and 
wardens  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  are  required  to  seize  all  such 
of  these  books  as  are  any  where  to  be  had,  that  they  may  be  burnt 
accordingly. 

"  Resolved,  That  Robert  White  shall  he  forihwith  committed  pri^ 

soner  to  the  King^s  Bench  prison,  for  printing  and  publishing  of  a 

scandalous  libel,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Scots  nation ;  and  he  be  re- 

ferred  to  the  King's  Bench,  to  be  proceeded  with  there  according  to 
law."954 

954  Joumals,  n.  619. 
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all  the  kingdomes  of  the  Earth  and  tlieir  glory,  that  he  woiild  not 
show  hitn  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for  himself :  it  is  probably  true,  for 
he  hath  kept  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar;  the  old  Fox  foresaw 
that  it  would  eclipse  the  glorj  of  all  the  rest :  he  thought  it  wisdome 
to  keep  it  for  a  Bosgards  for  himself,  and  all  his  unclean  spirits  im- 
ployed  in  this  Hemisphere,  and  the  people,  to  doe  his  Son  and  Heire, 
I  mean  the  Pope,  that  servicefor  which  Lewis  the  eleventh  kept  his 
Barber  Oliver^  which  makes  them  so  blood-thirsty.  They  are  the  very 
OfFall  of  men,  Dregges  of  Mankind,  Reproache  of  Christendome,  the 
Bots  tliat  crawle  on  the  Beasts  taile.  J  wonder  Rome  it  self  is  not 
ashamed  of  them. 

"  J  begge  upon  my  hands  and  knees,  that  the  Expedition  against 
them  may  be  undertaken  while  the  hearts  and  hands  of  our  Soul- 
dierv  are  hot,  to  whom  J  will  be  bold  to  say  briefly :  Happy  is  he  that 
shall  reward  them  as  they  have  sei-ved  ns:  and  Cursed  be  he  that 
shall  doe  that  work  of  the  Lord  negligently!  Cursed  be  he  that  hold- 
eth  back  his  Sword  from  bloodll!  yea,  Cttrsed  be  he  that  maketh  not 
his  Swnrd  starke  drunk  with  Insh  hlood!!!  thatdoth  not  recompence 
them  double  for  their  hellish  treachery  to  the  English !  that  maketh 
them  not  heaps  iipon  heapsH  and  their  country  a  divelling  place  for 
Dragons,  an  Jlstonishmenl  to  JK^ations!  Let  not  that  eye  look  for  pity, 
nor  that  hand  be  spared,  that  pities  or  spares  them !  and  let  him  be 
accursed,  ihat  curseth  them  not  bitterly ! ! ! !^^ 

This  work  was  received  with  such  approbation,  that  it  passed 
through  several  editions.  When  such  Luciferian  doctrines  were  ful- 
minated,  coolly  and  deliberately,  from  the  press,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  w^re  carried  into  ferocious  and  sanguinary  practice  in 
the  field  of  battle ;  and  that  "  the  nits^^  and  "  the  lice^^  were  slaugh- 
tered  in  one  common  mass. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Final  siihjugation  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell.     The  Irish  extii^ated 
out  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munster,  and  driven  into  Connaught, 
The  maximum  price  of  the  plundered  lands  to  CromweWs  soldiers 
four  shillings  per  acre. 

"  What  one  plunderer  left,  the  next  will  seize." — Dryderi. 

**  The  logic  of  a  conquering  sword  may  silence,  but  cannot  convince." — Anon, 

THE  civil  war,  or  rebellion,  had  raged  for  twelve  years  with  a  de- 
gree  of  violence  never  probably  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  huinan 
wickedness.  The  most  infuriate  rage,  resulting  from  religious  bigot- 
ry,  fanaticism,  the  spirit  of  persecution,  and  national  hatred,  had  Taid 
the  nation  waste.  A  senseless  spirit  of  faction,  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  carried  to  the  utmost  excess — engendered  principally  by 
the  internieddling  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  nuncio,  Rinuccini,  a  se- 
rious  curse  to  the  nation — but  fostered  and  fomented,  with  the  most 
Machiavelian  views,  bj  the  duke  of  Ormonde* — destroyed  the  ener- 

*Few  men  have  been  more  extravagantly  eulogized  than  the  duke  of 

Ormonde.  His  merits  fall  far  short  of  the  panegyrics  of  his  admirers. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  zealously  attached  to 

Charles  I.  and  yet  it  might  be  proved,  and  I  shall  perhaps,  at  a  future 

day  attempt  to  prove,  that  in  all  probabiiity  Charles  owed  to  his  re- 

fined  policy  the  loss  of  his  crown  and  life.    This  would  be  travelling 

out  of  the  record  here — and  therefore  I  waive  it    I  now  confine  my- 

self  to  prove,  from  his  own  words,  the  deleterious  policy  he  pursued 

towards  the  Irish,  by  sowing  discord  among  them,  even  whilehe  was 

negociating  a  cessation  of  arms  and  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  ac- 

cording  to  the  decided  orders  of  Charles  I.  which  he  for  a  long  time 

declined  obeying — and  finally  obeyed  only  when  it  was  too  late  to 

answer  any  purpose  for  his  master.    After  the  restoration,  an  accu- 

sation  was  brought  against  him,  of  having  been  on  too  friendly  terms 

with  the  Irish  clergy  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection.     He 

exculpated  himself  by  the  declaration,  tliat  the  measures  hehad  then 

adopted,  were  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  discord  amongthem. 

"  My  aim  ivas  to  work  a  division  among  the  Romish  clergy ;  andl 

believe  l  had  compassed  it,  to  the  great  security  of  the  government 

and  Protestants,  and  against  the  opposition  of  the  pope,  and  his  crea- 

tures  and  nuncios,  if  I  had  not  been  removed  from  the  government, 

and  if  direct  contrary  counsels  and  courses  had  not  been  taken  and 

held  by  my  successors."^^^ 

Wbatever  might  be  his  failure  in  the  instance  here  stated,  he  had 
succeeded  throughout  his  administration  in  this  plan  oi~^l)ivide  et 
impera, 
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gies  of  that  bodj — prevented  them  from  establishing  the  liberties  of 
their  country  on  a  secure  basis — and  laid  tliem  and  their  posterity 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  most  remorseless  and  unprincipled  aristo- 
cracy,  that  ever  cursed  a  nation. 

In  1653,  the  struggle  was  over.  The  butchery  by  Cromvvell,  at 
Drogheda  and  VVexford,  and  some  minor  ones  in  other  quarters,  had 
completely  intimidated  the  Irish,  so  that  they  dared  not  make  any 
further  resistance.  Cromwell  then  proclaimed  that  the  country  was 
conquered,  and  proceed«d  to  parcel  it  out  among  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters. 

He  had,  like  the  lords  justices,  been  in  favour  of  a  general  extirpa- 
tion  of  the  Irish,*  but  when  it  was  finally  in  his  power  to  accompUsh 
it,  he  shrunk  from  the  murderous  scheme,  whether  from  "  compunc- 
tious  visitings  of  conscience,"  or  from  an  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences  of  drivingthe  Irish  to  desperation,  cannot  now  be  ascertain- 
ed.  It  is  buried  in  eternal  darkness. 

*"They  found  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  nation  (which  they  had 
intended)  to  be  in  itself  very  difficult,  and  to  carry  in  it  somewhatof 
horror,  that  made  some  impression  upon  the  stone-hardness  of  their 
own  hearts.  After  so  many  thousands  destroyed  by  the  plague  which 
raged  over  the  kingdom,  by  fire,  sword,  and  famine;  and  after  so 
raany  thousands  transported  into  foreign  parts ;  there  remained  still 
such  a  numerous  people,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of :  and 
though  they  were  declared  to  be  all  forfeited,  and  so  to  have  no  title 
to  any  thing,  yet  they  must  remain  somewhere.  They  therefore  found 
this  expedient,  which  they  called  an  act  of  grace.  There  was  a  large 
tract  of  land,  even  to  the  half  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  that  was 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  long  and  a  large  river,  and  which  by  the 
plague  and  many  massacre^remained  almostdesolate.  Into  this  space 
and  circuit  of  land  they  required  all  the  Irish  to  retire  by  such  nday, 
under  the  penalty  of  death ;  and  all  who  should  after  that  time  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom^  man,  woman,  or  child,  should 
be  killed  by  any  body  who  saw  or  met  them.  The  land  within  ihis 
circuit,  the  most  barren  in  the  kingdom,  was  out  of  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  the  conquerors  assigned  to  those  of  the  nation  who  were 
enclosed,  in  such  proportions  as  might  with  great  industry  preserve 
their  lives.  And  to  those  persons,  from  whom  they  had  taken  great 
quantities  of  land  in  other  provinces,  they  assigned  the  greater  pro- 
portions  within  this  precinct ;  so  that  it  fell  to  some  men's  lot,  espe- 
cially  when  they  were  accommodated  vvith  houses,  to  have  a  compe- 
tent  livelihood,  though  never  to  the  fifth  part  of  what  had  been  taken 
from  them  in  a  much  better  province.  And  that  they  might  not  be 
exalted  with  this  merciful  donative,  it  was  a  condition  that  accom- 
panied  this  their  accommodation,  that  they  should  all  give  releases  of 
their  former  rights  and  titles  to  the  land  that  was  taken  from  them, 
in  consideration  of  what  was  now  assigned  to  them;  and  so  they 
should  for  ever  bar  themselves  and  their  heirs  from  ever  laying  claim 
to  their  old  inheritance.  What  should  they  do.^  They  could  not  be 
permitted  to  go  out  of  this  precinct  to  shift  for  themselves  elsewhere; 
and  witliout  this  assignationj  they  must  starve  here,  as  many  did  die 
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But  he  determined  to  extirpate  them  from  the  three  provinces  of 
Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Miinster;  for  the  spirit  of  injustice  and  ra- 
pine  vvhich  had  predominated  in  Ireland,  with  unceasing  violence  from 
the  era  of  the  invasion,  was  in  active  and  uncontrolled  operation 
in  the  present  case.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  as  weil  those  pro- 
nounced  innocent  by  his  tribunals,  as  those  who  had  not  been  ac- 
qused,  and  who  of  course  had  undergone  no  trial,  were,  by  a  decree 
of  complicated  wickedness,  expelled  their  ancient  possessions,  and 
driven  into  Connaught,  merely  because  they  were  "  Irish  Papists."* 

every  day  of  famine.  In  this  deplorable  condition,  and  iinder  this 
consternation,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  accept  or  submit  to 
the  hardest  conditions  of  their  conqnerors,  and  so  signed  such  con- 
veyances  and  releases  as  were  prepared  for  them,  that  they  mighten- 
joy  those  lands  which  belonged  to  other  men. 

"  And  by  this  means  the  plantation  (as  they  called  it)  of  Connaught 
was  finished,  and  all  the  Irish  nation  enclosed  within  that  circuit; 
the  rest  of  Ireland  being  left  to  the  English ;  some  to  the  old  lords 
and  just  proprietors,  who  beingall  Protestants  (for  no  Roman  Catho- 
lic  was  admitted)  had  either  never  offended  them,  or  had  served  them, 
or  had  made  composition  for  their  delinquencies  by  the  benefit  of 
some  articles;  and  some  to  the  adventurers  and  soldiers.  Andagood 
and  great  part  (as  I  remember,  the  wliole  province  of  Tipperary) 
Cromwell  had  reserved  to  himself  as  a  demesne  (as  he  called  it)  for 
the  state,  and  in  which  no  adventurer  or  soldier  should  demand  his 
lot  to  be  assigned,  and  no  doubt  intended  both  the  state  and  it  for 
the  making  great  his  own  family.  It  cannot  be  imagined  in  how  easy 
a  method  and  with  what  peaceable  formality,  this  ivhole  great  king- 
dom  was  taken  from  thejust  lords  and  proprietors,  and  divided  and 
given  amongst  those,  who  had  no  other  right  to  it  but  that  they  had 
power  to  keep  it ;  no  men  havin^  so  great  shares  as  they  who  had 
been  instruments  to  murder  the  king,  and  were  not  like  willingly  to 
part  with  it  to  his  successor.  Where  any  great  sums  of  money  for 
arms,  ammunition,  or  any  merchandise,  had  been  so  long  due  that 
they  were  looked  upon  as  desperate,  the  creditors  subscribed  all  those 
sums  as  lent  upon  adventure,  and  had  their  satisfaction  assigned  to 
them  as  adventurers.  Ireland  was  the  great  capital,  out  of  which 
all  debts  were  paid,  all  services  rewarded,  and  atl  acts  of  bounty  per- 
formedy^^^ 

*  The  marquess  of  Ormonde,  in  a  speech  to  parliament,  anno  1665, 
draws  a  strong  portrait  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Cromwellian  courts 
of  justice,  and  evinces  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Irish  under 
their  administration,  and  the  barefaced  robbery,  of  which  tjiey  were 
victims  : 

"  All  the  designations  of  the  usurpers  towards  a  settlement  were 
fitted  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  their  own  tyranny,  and 
contrived  with  such  a  malicious  negligence,  that  if  it  would  not  do 
that  work,  it  was  indiiferent  to  them,  whether  it  could  be  useful  to 
any  other ;  tcitness  their  giving  no  other  reason  for  their  taking  away 
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To  the  gentlemen  of  estates  in  those  three  provinces,  he  assigned 
portions  of  land  in  Connaught.  But  even  these,  sniall  as  they  were,  of- 
ten  only  a  fifth,  or  a  tenth  part  of  their  ancient  inheritances,  they 
could  not  obtain,  without  signing  releases  for  the  lands  of  wliich  they 
were  robbed. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  then  surveyed,  or  its  extent  estimated,  and 
all  those  who  had  claims  on  the  government,  were  paid  out  of  the 
lands,  the  highest  of  which  were  estimated  at  four  shillings  per  acre 
— and  the  lowest  at  a  penny.* 

Against  this  wholesale  spoliation,  the  Irish  had  no  remedy.  They 
were  forced  to  submit.  And  many  men  who  had  left  splendid  dwel- 
lings,  rich  demesnes,  a  numerous  tenantry,  and  retinues  of  pampered 
servants  in  their  old  provinces,  were  in  Connaught  obliged  to  derive  a 
miserable  subsistence  from  the  cultivation  of  a  few  acres. 

A  tribunal  was  erected  by  Cromwell  and  his  followers  for  the  trial 
of  murderers  and  rebels;  and,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  and 
sickening  acts  of  unheard-of  cruelties  and  massacres,  said  to  have 
been  perpetrated  by  the  Irish,  and  notwithstanding  likewise  the  per- 
jury  of  the  witnesses,  the  injustice  of  the  courts,  and  the  variousdis- 
advantages  under  which  the  accused  must  have  laboured,  from  the 
demoniac  rage  of  courts  and  jurors,  there  were  but  two  hundred  per- 
sons  found  guilty  and  executed — and  however  strange  it  may  seem, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  which,  by  all 
the  writers  on  the  subject  has  been  styled  the  great  scene  of  murder 
and  massacre,  there  was  not  one  person  condemned,  but  Pheiim 
0'Neil. 

men^s  estates^  but  that  they  were  Irish  Papists.     Such  was  their  bold 

contempt,  not  only  of  the  essentials,  but  of  the  very  formalities  of 
justice."9^7 

*  "  After  the  subduing  of  Ireland,  there  was  no  small  consulta- 
tion,  how  to  divide  every  one's  portion.  At  last,  at  a  council  of  war 
of  all  the  chief  commanders,  lord  Broghill  proposed,  that  the  whole 
kingdom  might  be  surveyed,  and  the  number  of  acres  taken,  withthe 
quality  of  them;  and  then  all  the  soldiers  to  bring  in  their  demands 
of  arrears  and  so  to  give  to  every  man,  by  lot,  as  many  acres  of 
ground,  as  might  answer  the  value  of  their  arrears. 

"  This  was  agreed  on ;  and  all  Ireland  being  surveyed,  and  the  value 
of  acres  given  in,  the  highest  was  valued  omy  at  jour  shillings  the 
acre^  anasome  only  at  a  penny.  Accordingly  they  took  the  names 
of  all  that  were  in  arrear,  who  drew  lots  in  what  part  of  the  kingdom 
their  portion  should  be;  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  kingdom  icas 
divided  among  the  conquerors  and  adventurers  of  money.^^^^^ 
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PART  IV. 

FROM  1660  TO  1810. 

This  division  of  my  work  embraces  a  most  important  period  of 
Irish  history,  commencing  with  the  restoration  of  Charles  I.  and  ter- 
minating  with  the  year  1810.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  four  leading 
features  of  this  period. 

I.  The  horrible  injustice  perpetrated  on  the  Irish  after  the  resto- 
ration. 

II.  The  surrender  of  Limerick,  with  the  civil  conditions  under 
which  it  was  surrendered. 

III.  The  perfidious  violation  of  those  conditions,  whereby  the  Ro- 
man  Catholics  were  robbed  and  plundered  of  their  estates ;  deprived 
of  their  privileges  as  men ;  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject  slavery, 
by  the  enaction  of  whatEdmund  Burke  appropriately  styled  the  '^fe- 
rocious  code  of  laws  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery." 

IV.  A  sketch  of  the  chief  features  of  that  vile  code  still  in  operation. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Restoration  of  Charles  II.  His  base  in^ratitude.  Horrible  injustice, 
Bribery  and  corruption,  Devouring  lust  ofplunder.  Five  thou- 
sand  Irish^  who  were  plundered  oftheir  estates  by  Cromwell,  de- 
prived  of  even  a  hearing,  and  all  chance  of  redress, 

"  When  Ingratitude, 
That  sin  of  cowards,  once  takes  root,  a  thoiisand 
Base  grov'ling  crimes  cling  round  its  monstrous  growth 
Like  ivy  to  old  oaks,  to  hide  its  rottenness." — Maddeii. 

"  If  there  be  a  crime 
Of  deeper  die  than  all  the  guilty  train 
Of  human  vices,  'tis  ingratitude." — Brooke. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  detail  such  scenes  of  fraud  and  villainy — of 
ntter  disregard  of  even  the  form  or  shadow  of  justice,  asare  not  often 
paralleled,  and  imprint  an  eternal  stigma  on  Charles  II.  his  counsel- 
lors,  the  entire  administration  in  Ireland,  and  most  of  the  leading 
men  in  both  kingdoms. 

Charles  II.  had,  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  thousands  of  faith- 
ful  sabjects,  who  had  fought  his  battles  under  Clanrickarde,  Castle- 
haven,  and  Ormonde.  Hundreds  of  them,  with  an  ill-requited  fidelity, 
had  followed  his  bankrupt  fortunes  on  the  continent,  at  an  enor- 
mous  and  ruinous  expense.  In  tvvo  several  speeches  to  parliament, 
immediately  after  his  restoration,  he  acknowledged  his  obligations, 
and  appeared  to  hold  out  a  pledge  of  a  determination  to  discharge 
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them.*  And  if  tliere  had  been  a  spark  of  honour  or  gratitude  in  hi^ 
composition,  he  would  have  sacredly  guarded  their  rights,  and  at 
least  secured  them  justice  at  all  events.  But  honour  or  gratitude 
formed  no  part  of  his  character. 

I  have  shovvn,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  on  the  evidence  of  lord 
Clarendon,  that  the  "  whole  great  kingdom  [of  Ireland']  tvas  taken 
from  thejust  proprietors,  and  divided  aviongst  ihnse  who  had  no  other 
ri»;lit  to  it,  but  that  they  had  ihe  poicer  to  keep  if — and  from  the 
duke  of  Ormonde,  that  there  was  "  no  other  reason  given  for  taking 
away  men^s  estates  than  that  tliey  were  Irish  PapistsP  which,  by 
the  way,  vvas  one  of  the  greatest  possible  crimes  in  that  bigoted  age. 

Their  estates  were  generally  in  the  possession  of  the  armies  that 
had  fought  against  Charles  I.  and  no  small  portion  of  them  wereheld 
by  those  who  had  sat  in  judgmenton  him.  From  the  monarch  the  Irish 
had  every  thing  to  hope,  at  least  the  full  measure  of  justice;  and 
those  by  whom  they  had  been  spoliated,  had  no  claim  to  any  favour. 
Rigid  justice  was  the  extent  of  hopes. 

Biit  the  Irish  were  treated  with  themost  revoltinginjustice — while 
their  snoliators  experienced  indulgence,  favour,  and  liberality. 

Charles  I.  was  publicly  charged  in  the  prints  of  the  day,  with 
adopting  the  odious  principle  of  conciliating  his  enemies,  and  trusting 
to  the  principles  and  affections  of  his  friends.^^^ 

Whether  he  acted  systematically  on  this  maxim,  it  is  not  possible 
toascertain — but  certain  it  is,  that  his  conduct  to  the  Irish,  and  to 
those  who  had  deposed  and  beheaded  his  father,  was  in  perfect  con- 
formity  with  it.  Hundreds  of  the  latter  were  enriched  by  the  spoils  of 
the  former.  In  proof  of  tliis  disgraceful  and  dishonourable  fact,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  lord  Orrery,t  who  was  one  of  the  chief  agents  in 

*"The  king  himself  soon  after  his  restoration,  in  his  speech  to 
the  parliament,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1660,  expresses  himself  in 
these  words :  "  1  hope  I  need  say  nothing  of  Ireland,  and  that 
they  alone  shall  not  be  without  the  beneft  of  my  mercy ;  they  have 
shew^d  mnch  affecfion  to  me  abroad,  and  you  ivill  have  a  care  of  vvj 
honour^  and  of  what  Ihave  promishl  to  them.'^^  And  again  on  the 
SOth  of  November  following,  in  his  declaration  for  the  settlement  of 
Ireland,  he  says :  "  In  the  last  place  we  did,  and  mi/st  alivays  re- 
member  the  great  affection  a  considerable  part  ofihat  nationeayress^d 
to  us,  during  the  time  of  our  being  beyond  ihe  seas,  vvhen  with  all 
cheerfulness  and  obedience  they  receiv'd  and  submitted  to  our  or- 
ders,  and  betook  themselves  to  that  service,  which  we  directed,  as 
most  convenient  and  behoofeful  at  that  time  to  us,  tho'  attended  with 
inconvenience  enough  to  themselves.  IVhich  demeanor  of  theirs  can* 
not  but  be  thought  very  ivorthy  of  our  protection,  justice,  and  fa- 

t  A  conspiracy  of  the  Puritans  took  place  in  Dublin,  in  conjunction 
with  some  of  the  same  party  in  England,  in  1665,  for  the  purpose  of 
overturning  the  monarchy,  and  setting  up  a  republican  government. 
One  of  the  leading  conspirators  being  brought  before  lord  Orrery,  he 
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the  distribution  of  the  plunder.*  Against  such  evidence  in  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  appeal. 

Shortly  after  the  restoration,  an  act  of  oblivion  was  passed,  froni 
which  were  excepted  those  who  had  an  immediate  hand  in  the  late 
king's  death,  including  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  and  others, 
who,  although  dead,  were  attainted  and  their  estates  forfeited.  From 
the  benefit  of  this  act  were  "  excluded  all  those  persons  who  had  any 
hand  in  plotting,  contriving  and  designing  the  heinous  rebellion  of 
Ireland,  or  in  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  the  same."  This  was 
so  interpreted,  accordin^  to  Leland,  that  •'  the  ivhole  Romish  party 
was  excluded.^  Thus  by  an  outrageous  abuse  of  power,  aad  an  ut- 
ter  violation  of  the  sacred  maxim,  whereby  every  man  is  presumed 
innocent,  till  he  is  proved  guilty,  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholics, 
without  distinction  or  exception,  vvere  presumed  guiity,  aiid  put  to 

reproached  him  and  his  party  with  their  base  ingratitude,  in  attempt- 
ing  to  overturn  the  government  of  a  monarch,  wlio  had  not  only  par- 
doned  their  rebellion,  but  rewarded  their  services  in  figfitmg  a^aliist 
him,  with  the  lands  of  those  whn  had  served  him  abroad!!!  History 
inight  be  ransacked  in  vain  to  find  any  parallel  to  the  baseness  of  this 
procecding: — 

"  I  did,  as  well  as  I  could,  lay  open  to  him  the  inexpressible  mer- 
ty  of  his  majesty  to  that  vile  party  he  had  engaged  himself  with,  not 
only  pardoning  to  them  their  past  crimes,  bui  aiso  giving  them  the 
lands  of  many,  tvhich  had  served  under  his  royal  ensi^ns  abroad,  to 
pay  the  arrears  which  had  been  contracted  against  his  service  at 
home!!!^^^^^ 

*  "  To  be  neglected  was  enough ;  but  to  see  the  enemy  triumph  in 
their  spoils,  was  more  than  nature  could  support.  Thereare  instances 
of  some  who  were  admitted  into  the  royal  presence  arid  favour  with- 
out  being  totally  free  from  the  blood  of  the  klng  ;  while  they,  who  had 
lavished  their  own  in  his  defence^  were  suffered  io  starve  on  the  pave- 
ment.  The  estates  of  the  Irish  whohad  fought  for  the  king  andfol" 
lowed  his  fortunes  in  exile^  were  confirmed  to  drummers  and  serjeants 
who  had  conducted  hisfather  to  the  scaffold.''^'^^^ 

t  "  In  England,  every  rumour  unfavourable  to  the  Irish  was  re- 
ceived  with  peculiar  avidity.  Agents  were  sent  from  Ireland,  who  re- 
ported  their  conduct  and  designs  with  every  oftensive  aggiavation,  so 
that  before  the  landing  of  the  king,  the  act  of  indemnity  was  so  pre- 
pared  as  to  exclude  all  those  who  had  any  hand  in  plotting  or  con- 
triving.f  aiding  or  abetting  the  rebellion  of  Ireland,  by  which  the 
whole  Romish  party  ivere  in  effect  excluded:  aud  when,  by  another 
clause,  it  was  provided,  that  the  act  should  not  exteiid  to  restore  to 
any  persons  the  estates  disposed  of  by  authority  of  any  parliament 
or  convention,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  an  exception  was  in- 
serted  of  "  the  marquess  ot  Ormond,  and  other  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
iand."  Some  other  provisos  were  attempted,  which  must  have  utterly 
ruined  all  the  old  English  families  of  this  country,  btitthey  weresus- 
pended,  and  afterwards  defeated  by  the  marquess."^^^ 
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the  proof  of  their  innocence,  To  aggravate  the  severity  and  injus- 
tice  of  this  proceeding,  the  rules  by  which  nocency  was  established 
vvere  ofthe  most  iniquitous  character.*  One  was,  that  every  man  who 

*  "  No  man  was  to  be  restored  as  an  innocent  Papist,  who  at  or  be- 
fore  the  cessation  on  Sept.  15,  1643,  was  of  the  rebels  party,  or  en- 
joyed  his  estate,  real  or  personal,  m  the  rebels  quarters,  (except  the 
inhabitants  of  Cork  and  Youghall,  that  were  driven  into  those  quar- 
ters  by  force,)  or  who  had  entered  into  the  Roman  Catholic  confede- 
racy  before  the  peace  of  1646.  Whoever  had  at  any  time  adhered  to 
the  nuncio  or  clergy's  party,  or  papal  power,  in  opposition  to  the 
king's  authority,  or,  having  been  excommunicated  for  adhering  to  his 
majesty's  authority,  had  afterwards  owned  his  ofFence  in  so  doing, 
and  been  thereupon  relaxed  from  his  excommunication;  whoever  de- 
rived  the  title  to  his  estate  from  any  that  died  guilty  of  the  aforesaid 
crimes,  or  pleaded  the  articles  of  the  peace  for  his  estate,  or,  living 
in  the  English  quarters,  held  a  correspondence  with  the  rebels ;  who- 
ever,  before  the  peace  in  1646,  or  that  in  1648,  sat  in  any  of  the 
confederate  Roman  Catholic  assemblies  or  councils,  or  acted  upon 
any  commissions  or  powers  derived  from  them;  whoever  employed 
agents  to  treat  with  any  foreign  papal  power  for  bringing  into  Ireland 
foreign  forces,  or  acted  in  such  negociations;  or  had  harassed  the 
country  as  tories  before  the  marquess  of  Clanricarde  left  the  govern-, 
ment;  whoever  came  under  any  of  these  denominations,  was  not  to 
be  deemed  an  innocent  Papist.  One  of  these  qualifications  was  cer- 
tainly  very  rigorous,  and  the  rigour  of  the  law  in  many  cases  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  injustice.  Abundance  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics,  well  affected  to  the  king,  and  very  aversetothe  rebellion  of  their 
countrymen,  lived  quietly  in  their  own  houses,  within  the  qiiarters  of 
the  rebels,  who  out  of  reverence  to  their  virtues,  or  favour  to  theirre- 
ligion,  allowed  them  to  do  so,  though  they  never  took  arms  or  en- 
gaged  in  any  hostile  act  in  opposition  to  his  majesty.  Such  of  them 
as  had  ofFered  to  take  shelter  in  Dublin  ivere  by  the  lords  justices  ba- 
nished  thence  on  pain  of  death  by  public  proclamation,  and  ordered 
to  retire  thence  to  their  own  houses  in  the  country,  where  they  could 
not  help  falling  into  the  power  of  the  rebels ;  and  if  these  sufFered 
them  to  live  there  in  quiet,  an  equitable  man,  who  considers  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  those  times,  and  the  condition  of  all  countries  that  are 
in  a  state  of  war,  will  hardly  see  any  such  iniquity  in  the  receiving 
of  that  mercy,  or  in  the  unavoidable  necessity  they  were  under  of 
living  in  their  own  houses,  as  should  bring  upon  those  persons  a  for- 
feiture  of  their  estates."''^* 

"  These  were  the  most  material  of  the  rules  which  the  commons 
desired  might  be  imposed  on  the  court  of  claims.  There  were  some 
others  calculated  to  gain  time,  and  put  fiardships  on  the  claimants; 
as  "  that  upon  affidavit  being  made  of  a  material  witness  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  come  in  upon  summons,  such  cause  should  be  suspend- 
cd;  tliat  claimants  should  try  their  title  to  lands  before  they  should 
bc  admitted  to  prove  their  innocency,  and  both  these  should  be  done 
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had  enjoyed  his  estate  in  the  rebels'  quarters  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  insurrection  to  the  cessation,  in  1643,  was.  ipso  facto, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  rebel,  and  to  be  barred  of  all  chance  of  recover- 
ing  that  estate. 

Nothing  but  the  most  rampant  injustice  and  the  most  daringspirit 
of  rapine  could  have  devised  such  a  rule.  For  the  Reman  Catholics 
of  the  pale,  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Dublin,  and  freelj  tendered 
their  services  towards  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  had  been  ba- 
nished  from  thence  to  tlieir  estates  "  under  pain  of  deatli,''^  and  were 
therefore  imperiously  forced  to  proceed  to  a  part  of  the  country  opea 
to  the  rebels,  and  for  a  long  time  in  their  possession.  It  is  difficultto 
conceive  of  any  thing  more  flatjitious,  than  that  the  government  should 
punish  them  with  forfeiture  ot  their  estates,  for  a  course  of  conduct 
into  which  it  had  driven  them,  "  under  pain  of  death.^^* 

One  other  item  deserves  serious  consideration.  Those  who  inherited 
estates  of  persons  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  specified,  among  whicli 
•'  residence  in  fhe  enemifs  cjuarters^^  was  one,  were  to  undergo  the 
same  penalties  as  if  actually  guilty  themselves,  that  is,  to  forfeit 
their  estates.  Thus,  had  lord  Gormanston,  lord  Dillon,  or  lord  Cas- 
tlehaven,  who  were  driven  out  of  Dublin,  "  under  pain  of  death," 
died  in  one  or  tvvo  months  afterwards,  and  left  an  heir  only  a  week 
old^  by  this  vile  regulation,  that  heir  would  incur  a  forfeiture  of  the 
estate^  whatever  might  be  its  valuel! 

before  the  defendant  sJiould  be  obllo^ed  to  urge  any  crimination;  that 
persons  provided  for  to  be  restored  by  name  to  any  estate,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  claim  it  by  innocency,  or  any  other  way  than  as 
mentioned  in  the  clause  for  the  nominees;  and  that  no  person  claini- 
ing  by  innocency  should  be  allowed  to  make  any  other  claim,  if  ad- 
judged  nocent;  that  the  claims  of  innocents  be  tried  in  the  order  of 
counties;  and  if  the  lands  claimed  lie  in  several  counties,  the  claim.' 
ant  not  to  be  heard  till  the  last  county  cavie  to  be  adjudged;  and  in 
case  any  person  had  put  in  a  claim  before  the  former  commissioners, 
different  from  what  he  put  in  before  the  present,  the  besl  title  for  the 
king  should  be  taken."^^^ 

"The  qualifications  of  innocencyrequiredby  those  instructions,  (par- 
ticularly  that  whereby  living  in  the  Irish  quarters  was  to  be  deemed  a 
proof  of  guilt,)  had  been  complained  of  as  too  severe ;  but  as  not- 
"withstanding  that  severity,  several  of  the  Irish  had  proved  their  in- 
nocency,  their  adversaries,  whose  interest  it  was  to  involve  them  all 
without  exception  in  the  common  guilt,  were  desirous  to  add  to  the 
rigour  of  those  qualifications,  and  to  make  the  proof  of  nocency  so 
easy  and  general,  that  none  of  that  nation  might  be  able  to  escape  cen- 
sure,  or  save  his  estate.-^'-^^^ 

*This  atrocious  act  of  injustice  was  defended  in  a  tissue  of  fraud 
and  falsehood  by  sir  Heneage  Finch,  attorney-general  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  act  of  settlement : — 

"  To  have  enjoyedaman'sestatein  the  Irish  quarters,  was  enough 
to  make  a  man  delinqueut.     'Tis  true,  there  is  such  a  rule,  and  a 
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But  wicked  as  was  this  regulation,  and  destitute  as  were  the 
framers  of  it,  of  even  the  slightest  semblance  of  justice,it  formed  but 
a  minor  part  of  the  atrocity  of  the  procedure.  Severe  as  was  this 
ordeal,  great  nuinbers  passed  it,  and  had  some  remnant  of  their  es- 
tates  restored.  Had  the  court  proceeded  in  the  ^xamination  of  the 
cases,  thousands  more  would  have  had  the  same  good  fortune.  But 
this  would  have  disappointed  the  vievvs  of  those  harpies  who  "  hun- 
gered  and  thirsted"  after  the  estates  of  the  devoted  Irish.  To  pre- 
vent  this  result,  the  sessjon  of  the  court  was  limited  to  six  months — • 
and  by  artful  manageme^t,  the  decision  of  the  cases  was  procrasti- 
nated  as  far  as  possible;  so  that  vvhen  the  adjournment  took  place, 
in  August,  1643,  there  were  several  thousand  claimants,  tvhosecases 
were  absolutely  unheard,  and  who  were  for  ever  barred  from  alt 
chance  ofredress!  Their  estates  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  regi- 
cides  bejond  the  power  of  redemption.  Thus  did  this  base  and  per- 
fidious  monarch  requite  the  eminent  services  rendered  him  by  meri- 
torious  subjects  of  whom  he  was  whoUy  unworthy. 

The  number  of  persons  thus  precluded  from  even  a  chance  of  jus- 
tice,  is  variously  reported.  A  memorial  presented  to  the  government 
by  the  sufFerers,  remonstrating  against  the  extreme  hardship  of  the  li- 
mitation,  and  praying  for  an  extension  of  the  time  of  the  session  of  the 
court,  states  the  number  at  8000.^^''  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  attorney-ge- 
neral,  who  was  ordered  to  reply  to  it,  and  who  undertook  it  with  a 
tissue  of  miserable  sophistry,  reduces  them  to  5000,^"^=*  vvhich  is  very 
probably  far  too  fevv — as  it  was  his  province  to  diminish  tlie  griev- 
ance  as  far  as  possible.  Leiand  says  they  were  "  more  than  3000  :"*  on 

very  hard  ride  it  seems  to  be.  I  remember  it  was  long  debated  at  this 
board,  before  that  rule  was  put  into  the  law.  But  the  reason  which 
prevailed  for  the  inserting  of  it  was  this.  That  the  rebellion  was  al- 
most  twenty  years  before  the  passing  of  the  act ;  and  the  Irish  having 
murdered  all  the  English  or  driven  them  away  ! ! !  it  icas  not  possi- 
ble  tofind  a  ivitness  against  some  persons  in  a  ivhole  barony.  And  it 
being  certain  no  man  could  live  quietly  amongthe  Irish,  who  did  not 
comply  with  them,  the  very  enjoying  an  estate  in  those  quarters  ivas 
left  in  the  act  as  a  mark  of  deiinquency ! ! !^^^^^* 

*  "  It  was  declared  in  the  new  biil,  that  the  Protestants  were,  in  the 
first  place,  and  especially,  to  be  settled,  and  that  any  ambiguity  vvas 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  most  favourable  to  their  interests.  It 
.  was  also  provided,  that  no  Papist,  who,  by  the  qualifications  of  the 
former  act,  had  not  been  adjudged  innocent,  shoutd  at  anyfuture  tlme 
be  reputed  innocent,  or  entltled  to  claim  any  lands  or  settlements. 
Thus,  every  remaining  hope  of  those  numerous  claimants  whose 
causes  had  not  been  heard,  was  entirely  cut  off.  Tliey  complained 
of  perjury  and  subornation  in  the  causes  that  had  been  tried  before 
the  commissioners  of  claims;  though  such  wicked  practices  were  pro- 
bably  not  confmed  to  onc  party.  \\\xi  their  great  and  striking  griev- 
ance  was,  that  more  thun  three  thousand  persons  were  condemned^ 
without  thejustice  granted  io  the  vUest  criminals,  that  of  a  fair  and 
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what  authority  he  rediices  the  number  is  not  known.  But  it  is  improba- 
ble,  it  was  less  than  the  5000  admitted  by  Finch.  A  medium  between 
tliat  number  and  the  8000  stated  bj  the  remonstrants,  would  probably 
be  near  the  truth.  But  even  allowing  Leland's  calculation  to  be  cor- 
rect,  who  can  think  of  the  case  without  horror!  Three  tliousand  per- 
sons  robbed  of  their  estates  merely  because  they  were  "  Irish  Papists," 
and  thus  reduced  to  beg2;iH'y,  and  debarred  of  all  opportunity  to  assert 
their  claims,  and"prove  their  innocence!! 

With  all  these  resources  for  plunderino;  the  Catholics,  their  rapa- 
cious  enemies  were  not  satisfied.  They  nad  recourse  to  barefaced 
bribery  and  corruption.  Lord  Orrery  and  lord  Mountrath,  raised  a 
sum  of  froni  20  to  30,000/.  sterling,  to  be  distributed  in  London, 
among  those  who  could  advance  "  the  En^lhh  interesty*  Some  part 
of  this  sum  very  probably  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  Charles 
IL  whose  "  itching  palin,''^  at  a  subsequent  period,did  not  disdain  to 
receive  a  bribe  from  Louis  XIV.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Lord  Orrery,  to  the  marquess  of  Ormonde  renders  it  not  only 
highly  probable,  but  almost  certain,  that  the  latter  was  deeply  impU- 
cated  in  this  nefarious  transaction. 

"  I  did  forthwith  give  him  notice  thereof,  and  at  the  same  time  chid 
him  soundly,  for  his  unadvisedness  in  distributing  such  largesums  of 
raoney  without  your  grace^s  e.rpress  orders,  or  at  least  permission  and 
knowledge  ;  which,  if  allowed  by  your  grace,  must  bring  the  names 
of  some  persons  of  honour  upon  the  stage,  or,  if  disallowed,  must  fall 
heavily  upon  his  purse.'*""^ 

Sir  James  Shaen,  the  agent  appointed  to  distribute  the  bribes,  in  a 
letter  to  lord  Orrery,  magnifies  his  dexterity  in  the  distribution  of 
the  money. 

"Only  this  is  I  do  assure  your  lordship  for  truth,  that  I  was  so 
wary  as  to  pay  the  money  by  other  hands  than  my  own,  and  in  such 

equal  trial.  Of  this  number,  though  many,  and  probably  the  greater 
part,  would  have  been  declared  nocent,  yet  several  cases  were  un- 
doubtedly  pitiable ;  and  now,  twenty  only  were  to  be  restored  by  es- 
pecial  favour."97i 

*  London  was  from  this  time  the  scene  of  disputes  upon  this  affair ; 
and  thither  agents  were  sent  by  the  Irish  to  plead  their  cause ;  which 
they  did  under  great  disadvantages.  The  earls  of  Orrery  and  ■Nlount- 
rath  took  care  to  raise  privately  among  the  adventurers  and  soldiers 
between  20  and  30,000/.  to  be  disposed  of  properly,  without  any  ac- 
count,  by  way  of  recompense  to  S7ich  as  should  be  serviceable  to  the 
English  interest.  The  Irish  had  no  such  sums  to  command,  few 
friends  about  the  court,  and  no  means  of  procuring  any.  The  English 
iiation  had  heard  nothing  of  the  rebellion,  but  what  gave  them  horror, 
and  possessed  them  with  the  worst  opinion  of  the  whole  Irish  nation. 
Those  of  the  council  before  whom  they  vvere  to  plead  their  cause, 
knew  little  ofthe  conduct  of  particularpersons  who  deserved  favour- 
but  were  ready  to  involve  every  body  in  the  general  guilt  of  the  mas^ 
sacre,  as  ivell  as  the  rebellion.^^^^^ 
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a  Avay,  that  it  cannot  reflect  upon  any  person,  because  /  did  give  it 
as  a  present.^^-^'^^ 

But  all  these  stratagems  and  tricks,  all  this  fraud  and  cunninj^, 
were  not  deemed  sufficient.  While  the  negociation  was  pending  in 
London,  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  Dublin,  ordering  the  Irish  who 
had  been  transported  into  Connaught,  to  return  there  and  not  to 
cross  the  Shannon,*  under  paiw  of  imprisonment,  and  such  further 
proceedings  against  them  as  the  lords justices  might  think  proper.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  prevent  them  from  making  any  arrangements  to 
promote  the  success  of  their  applications.  Their  letters  were  open- 
ed,  and  every  means  that  chicane  could  devise,  was  adopted  to  pre- 
vent  their  escape  from  the  toils  with  which  they  were  surrounded.f 

The  duke  of  Ormondc,  though  on  the  whole  an  enemy  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  highly  disapproved  of  the  injustice  of  condemning 
them  unheard,  and  clebarrino;  them  of  even  a  chance  of  redress.  He 
proposed  the  appointment  of  a  board,  to  be  composed  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  six  of  the  privy  council,  who  should  be  empowered  to 
nominate  such  of  the  Irish  with  whose  loyalty  they  were  fully  ac- 
quainted,  who  should  partake  of  the  same  advantages  as  those  who 
had  passed  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  commissioners.     To  this  proposi- 

*"  Whereasbyproclamation  dated  the  lOthday  of  December,  1661, 
it  was  for  the  reasons  in  the  said  proclamation  expressed,  declared, 
and  published,  that  all  persons  who  had  been  transplanted,  and  had 
departed  from  the  province  of  Connaught,  or  county  of  Clare,  since 
they  were  transplanted  (except  such  as  areparticularly  mentioned  to 
be  excepted  in  the  said  proclamation)  shouki,  by  or  before  the  last 
day  of  December  last  past,  return  back  again  to  the  same  places  to 
which  they  were  respectively  transplanted,  and  not  to  depart  from 
thence,  without  special  license  in  that  behalf  from  the  then  lords  jus- 
tices,  or  other  his  majesty's  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  king- 
dom  for  the  time  being ;  and  that  if  after  the  said  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber,  any  of  the  said  persons  (except  before  excepted)  should  befound 
without  license,  as  aforesaid,  in  any  part  of  this  kingdom,  other  than 
in  the  said  province  of  Connaught,  or  county  of  Clare,  that  then,  and 
in  such  case,  any  one  or  more  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  county,  where  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  found,  as  afore- 
said,  were,by  the  said  proclamation,  authorised  and  required  to  cause 
all  and  everysuck  person  orpersons^  to  he  apprehended  and  committed 
to  the  shire  goal^  there  to  remain  untilfurther  express  directions  in 
that  behalf  from  the  said  late  lords  justices,  or  other  his  majesty's 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom  for  the  time  being." 

t  "  The  severe  laws  and  ordinances  lately  made  against  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  in  that  kingdom  were  hereupon  put  in  execution ; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  gofrom  one  province  to  another  to  transact 
their  husiness;  abundance  of  them  were  imprisoned;  all  their  letters 
to  andfrom  Duhlin  intercepted  ;  and  the  gentry  forhid  to  m£.et,  and 
Iherehy  deprived  ofthe  means  of  a^reeing  upon  agents  to  take  care  of 
(heir  interest,  and  ofan  opportunity  to  represent  their  grievances,''^^^* 

973  Orrery,  I.  177.  «'^  Carte,  II.  206. 
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tion  110  objection  could  be  honestly  made.  But  fair  and  honourable  as 
it  was,  it  was  wickedly  rejected.* 

Anotlier  trick  employed  to  defraud  the  Irish  was,  to  reserve  large 
portions  of  lands  not  adjudged  to  anj  person,  as  reprisals  for  their 
friends,  lest  the  lands  allotted  to  them  should  prove  inadequate  to 
discharge  their  demands.  Thus  they  rapaciouslj  seized  immense 
bodies  of  the  best  lands  in  Ireland.f 

The  whole  amount  of  lands  regarded  as  forfeited,  by  the  Dowii 
survey,  was  about  7,800,000  acres,|  principally  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  real  proprietors.  The  great  mass  of  the  lands  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  various  descriptions  of  harpies,  who  were  let  loose  to  devour  the 
unfortunate  island. 

Had  not  the  ruling  powers  been  wholly  destitute  of  all  regard  for 
justice,  they  might  have  satisfied  the  difterent  classes  of  claimants. 
without  consigning  so  many  thousands  of  the  Irish  to  penury.  Had 
they  scrutinized  with  rigour  the  claims  of  the  adventurers,  tlie  offi- 
cers,  soldiers,  and  others,  and,  pruning  off  all  that  were  exorbi- 
tant,  reduced  them  within  proper  limits,  and  rated  the  lands  at  fair 
prices,  there  would  have  been  an  ample  fund,  wherewith  to  content 
the  suffering  Irish. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  profligate  mode 
in  which  the  estates  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  were  squander- 
ed  away  on  the  court  minions  arnl  parasites — how  wantonly  and  pro- 
digally  the  property  plundered  from  one  set  of  subjects  was  lavished 
on  another.    The  proofs  are  scattered  over  a  large  surface,  and  dif- 

*"  To  apply  some  remedy  to  the  strikinggrievance  of  a  niimberof 
Irish  clahnants  abandoned  to  niin,  merely  jor  ivant  of  the  common 
justice  of  being  heard,  he  [the  marquess  of  Ormonde]  had  proposed 
that  the  lord  lieutenant  and  six  of  the  privy  council  of  Ireland,  should 
be  empowered  to  nominate  such  other  persons  as  innocents,  of  wliose 
constant  loyalty  they  had  sufficient  knowledge,  and  who  should  be 
thus  entitled  to  the  same  advantages  with  those  who  were  pronounced 
innocent  by  the  court  of  claims.  But  this  proposal  ivas  rejected  by 
the  English  councilP^^''^ 

t "  They  had  granted  out  all  the  lands  appointed  for  reprisals  to 

their  own  friends,  under  the  notion  of  cautionary  reprisals,  or  re- 

prisals  de  bene  esse,     No  practice  could  be  more  unwarrantable  and 

irregular;  for  there  was  not  a  vvord  about  cautionary  reprisals  in  the 

declaration ;  and  yet  under  this  palpable  fraud,  manifestly  designed 

to  obstruct  justice,  the  ivhole  stock  of  reprisable  land  became  vested 

in  half  a  dozen  persons.    Thus  tlie  earl  of  Mountrath,  and  the  lords 

Massareene  and  Kingston  had  got  into  their  hands  most  of  the  lands 

in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Louth,  and  Kildare,  and  the  barony  of  Barry- 
more."876 

J"  Upon  the  final  execution  of  the  acts  of  settlement  and  explana- 
tion,  it  appears  by  the  Dovvn  survey,  that  7,800,000  acres  of  land 
were  set  out  by  the  court  of  claims,  principally,  if  not  wholly,  in  ex- 
clusion  of  the  old  Irish  proprietors."^"^ 

9^5  Leland,  IV.  142.         9'^Carte,  n.  230.  ^  Newenham,  17-2, 
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ficult  at  this  distance  of  time  and  place  to  be  gleaned  up.  ^fhey  aie 
only  to  be  found  bj  rigorous  search  and  investigation.  Sir  John 
Clotworthy,  whose  servant,  0'Conally,  was  the  agent  employed  to  de- 
velope  the  sham  plot  of  1641,  had,  with  some  others,  a  demand  on  the 
government  for  7000/.  steriing,  for  vvhich  he  received  the  princely 
estate  of  lord  Antrim,  of  107,611  acres,  with  all  its  improvements !  !* 
Thatis,at  fifteen  pence  per  acre! 

However  incredible  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertlieless  true,  that  the 
vvhole  house  of  commons,  with  the  speaker  at  their  head,  were  profli- 
gate  enough  to  wait  on  the  marquess  of  Ormonde,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  praying  that  all  the  examinations  and  depositions  taken  at 
any  time  respecting  the  rebellion,  all  the  records  of  the  courts,  and 
all  books,  roUs,  and  writings  remaining  in  any  office,  should  be  re- 
ceived  as  proofs  of  the  nocency  of  the  parties  implicated,  and  be  a 
bar  to  their  claims.  This  would  include  all  the  fabulous  tales,  of 
which  I  have  given  so  many  fair  specimens  in  Chapter  XXIX. 

With  what  abhorrence  must  every  honest  mind  regard  that  pirati- 
cal  body,  wno  were  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  and  common  ho- 
nesty  as  to  pray  thatthoseexaminations  and  depositions  on  which  above 
one  thousand  indictments  were  found  in  two  days; — that  of  dean 
Maxwell,  vvho  swore  to  the  ghosts  screaming  for  revenge,  and  to  the 
murder  of  thousands  on  hearsay; — that  of  captain  Stratford,  vvho 
swore  to  the  murder  of  hundreds,  not  one  of  which  he  pretended  to 
have  seen — and  so  many  others,  equally  destitute  of  credibility ;  that 
these,  1  say,  should  be  received  as  evidence  to  bar  honest  men  of 
their  estates  ?t 

I  have  made  very  few,  scarcely  any  quotations  from  Roman  Ca- 
iholic  writers — and  none  but  what  vvere  corroborated  by  protestant 

*"Lord  Antrim's  estate  consisting  of  107,611  acres,  was  allotted 
to  [sir  John  Clotworthy,afterwards11ord  Massareene,  and  a  few  other 
adventurers  and  soldiers,  in  consideration  of  their  adventures  and 
pay,  which  did  not  in  all  e.vceed  the  sum  of  7000/.  Such  excellent 
bargains  had  these  people  for  their  money  "^^'^ 

t "  Any  body  that  considers  the  methods  used  in  the  time  of  sir  W. 
Parsons  to  get  indictments  found  upon  slight  or  nogrounds,  and  with- 
out  adhering  to  the  usual  methods  of  law,  or  the  violence  of  the  commis- 
sionersofclaimsin01iver's  time,  or  whohas  everread  the  examinations 
and  depositionsherereferred  to,  vvhich  were  generally  given  upon  hear- 
say  and  contradicting  one  another,  would  think  it  very  hard  upon  the 
Irish  to  have  all  those  without  distinction  orexamination,admitted  as 
evidence,  especially  when  by  an  act  of  state  after  the  restoration, 
they  had  been  hindered  from  reversing  their  outlawries,  and  procur- 
ing  redress  in  a  legal  way.  Of  the  same  nature  was  their  next  request, 
"  that  all  the  proclamations  and  acts  of  state,  published  by  the  lords 
justices  before  the  cessation,  and  declaring  any  person  a  rebel,  and 
all  orders  of  the  house  of  commons  since  Oct.  23,  1641,  for  expelling 
any  member  on  account  of  his  adhereace  to  the  rebels,  mightbetaken 
for  good  evidence."""^ 

»78  Carte,  II.  279.  '9"9  Idem,  263. 
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authority.  I  now  present  one,  from  a  work  of  great  merit,  "  Ireland^s 
Case  briefly  stated,"  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  atrocious  injustice 
perpetrated  on  the  Irish — but,  however  vile,  it  cannot  surprise  us  af- 
ter  the  various  details  of  the  iniquitous  system  pursued  on  this  occa- 
sion — and  the  rules  laid  down  for  establishing  the  nocency  of  the 
claimants. 

"  Mr,  Francis  Betagh,  of  Mojnaltj,  whose  ancestors,  for  seven  or 
eight  hundred  years  together,  were  in  the  possession  of  a  consider- 
able  estate  in  the  county  of  Meath,  was  but  nine  years  of  age  in  Oc- 
tober  1641 ;  yet  he  was  sworn  in  the  court  of  ciaims  to  have  been  then 
in  actual  rebellion,  at  the  head  of  a  foot  company,  plundering  and 
stripping  the  Protestants,  and  that  by  two  of  the  meanest  scoundrels 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  hir'd  for  the  purpose,  whereof  one  was  then 
and  there  prov'd  not  to  have  been  three  years  old  at  the  time  of  that 
insurrection,  and  the  other  no  way  qualified  to  be  believ'd,  when  the 
gentry  of  the  whole  county  declar'd  and  testified  the  contrary.  Ne- 
vertheless,  upon  the  bare  oaths  of  these  fellows,  the  gentleman  was 
adjudg'd  nocent  by  the  court;  and  altho'  the  perjury  was  afterwards 
more  fully  detected,  insomuch  that  sir  Richard  Rainsford,  chief  com- 
niissioner  or  judge  of  that  court,  when  the  marchioness  of  Antrim 
expostulated  the  matter  withhim,  plainly  acknowledg'd  the  injustice 
of  it,  to  herself,  to  the  now  earl  of  Limerick,  and  to  other  persons  of 
quality;  yet  no  redress  cou'd  be  had  for  the  gentleman,  nor  any  re- 
medy  to  be  expected,  while  the  enchantment  of  the  act  of  settlement 
was  of  force."8^° 

The  increasing  degeneracy  of  mankind  is,  and  has  at  all  times  been, 
a  fruitful  theme  with  moralists  and  theologians.  From  a  perusal  of 
their  writings,  it  would  appear  as  if  every  succeeding  age  became 
worse  than  those  that  preceded.  According  to  this  theory,  mankind 
must  ultimately  become  demons  incarnate.  The  age  of  which  I  am 
writing,  compared  with  the  present,  affords  the  most  overwhelming 
refutation  of  this  doctrine.  The  contrastbetween  thetwo  is  immense, 
and  wholly  against  the  former.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  tlie  his- 
tory  of  that  period  uncontaminated  with  vice  and  crime  of  the  most 
revolting  kind.  Rampant  injustice,  rapine,  and  violence — forgery, 
perjury,  bribery,  and  corruption — rank  and  loathsome  hypocrisy  co- 
vering  itself  with  the  thread-bare  cloak  of  religion,  while  violating 
every  law  of  religion  and  morality — all  stalked  abroad  in  the  glare  of 
day,  and  were  all  employed  for  the  foul  and  detestable  purpose  of 
plundering  a  generous,  but  helpless  and  prostrate  nation.  Such  pro- 
ceedings,  I  flatter  myself,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  would  not 
at  the  present  day  be  countenanced  in  the  most  corrupt  quarter  of 
the  most  corrupt  country  in  the  civilized,  perhaps  I  might  add  the 
^avage  part  of  the  world. 

''**5  rreland's  Case  brieflv  stated,  102. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  Stuart  dytiasty,  a  curse  to  the  Irish.  Mdication  of  James  II. 
War  in  Ireland.  Grand  ejcploit  of  Sarsfieldin  the  destruction  of 
a  train  of  artillery.     Surrender  of  Limerick. 

*'  The  Jdstory  of  Ireland^s  unhappy  corinexion  ".inth  England,  exhibitSy  from  first 
to  last,  a  detail  of  the  most  persevering,  galling,  grinding,  insidting,  and  systematic 
oppressiony  to  befound  atiy  ivhere,  except  among  the  Helots  of  Sparta.** — Paulding. 

NO  nation  ever  had  more  cause  to  ciirse  a  family  than  the  Irish  to 
vent  maledictions  on  the  miserable  Stuart  race,  whose  reigns  pro- 
duced  an  unvarying  tissue  of  misery  and  wretchedness  to  that  ill- 
fated  nation.  When  a  nation  suffers  for  some  illustrious  character, 
an  Alfred,  a  Gustavus  Vasa,  or  a«  Prince  of  Orange,  there  is  some 
consolation,  something  to  cicatrize  the  wounds.  But  every  Irishman, 
wlio  reflects  on  tlie  character  of  the  four  Stuarts,  who  ruled  over  the 
Ihree  kingdoms,  and  considers  their  conduct  to  Ireland,  must  feel 
ashamed  that  his  countrymen  shouid  have  ever  felt  the  least  attach- 
ment  to  that  miserable  dynasty,  whose  misrule  has  inflicted  unutter- 
able  woes  on  his  country. 

I  have  given  ample  details  of  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  under  James 
I.  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  Their  adherence  to  James  II.  filled  up 
Ihe  measure  of  their  miseries — overspread  the  land  with  havoc  and 
slaughter — and  prodaced  another  scene  of  rapine  and  confiscation  of 
estates.  James's  abdication  in  England  did  not  vacate  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  Ireland.  The  vote  of  the  parliament  of  the  latter  island, 
was  necessary  to  extend  the  abdication  there.  No  such  vote  was 
passed.  And  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
fatally  for  themselves,  determined  to  support  him. 

A  bloody  war  of  about  threeyears  duration  was  waged,  in  which  the 
English  armies  were  generally  victorious.  In  two  destructive  battles, 
fought  at  the  Boyne  and  at  Aughrim,  the  Irish  were  signally  defeat- 
cd  with  great  slaughter.  Many  of  the  fortified  towns  were  taken  by 
the  English  forces.  The  siege  of  Limerick,  the  most  important  bj 
far,  was  undertaken  about  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1691.  The 
fortifications  were  almost  impregnable — and  were  garrisoned  by  a 
numerous  army.  The  commanders  were  brave  and  skilful.  There 
was  scarcely  a  hope  of  taking  the  place  by  storm — and  there  was  no 
naval  force,  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  to  enable  them  to  eftect  such 
a  blockade  as  might  starve  the  garrison  into  a  surrender.  It  was, 
moreover,  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions.  To  crown  the  difii- 
culties  of  the  besiegers,  a  powerful  force  was  daily  expected  from 
France. 

The  English  army  was  unprovided  with  a  proper  train  of  artillery. 
und  had  ordered  a  formidable  one  from  some  distant  place,  which 
was  on  its  way  to,  and  within  seven  miles  of,  the  English  camp.  A 
brave  Irish  partizan  oflicer,  lord  Lucan,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Patrick  Sarsfield,  whose  memory  ought  to  be  dear  to  every  Irish- 
man,  at  the  head  of  a  small  select  party  of  troops  from  tne  gar- 
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rison,  surprised,  defeated,  and  destroyed  the  convoy,  and  took  the 
Avhole  train  of  artillery.  Unable  to  convey  it  away,  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  destroy  and  render  it  useless  to  the  enemy.  He  placed 
tlie  cannon,  with  their  muzzles  in  the  earth,  surrounded  them  with 
gunpowder,  and  by  a  train  blew  up  the  whole  with  a  most  tremen- 
dous  crash.  The  officers  of  the  besieging  army,  about  seven  miles  dis- 
tant  from  the  scene,  knowing  the  enterprizinff  spirit  of  the  contriver  of 
this  coup  de  main,  swore,  wnen  theyheard  the  explosion,  thatit  must 
be  either  Patrick  Sarsfield  or  the  Devil,  who  performed  the  exploit. 

Whatever  chance  the  English  might  have  had  for  the  capture  of 
the  place,  was  thus  annihilated.  The  prospect  was,  a  tedious  siege,  to 
be  protracted  into  the  winter  season,  or,  what  vvas  still  worse,  a  total 
defeat,  if  the  French  forces  arrived.  William  was  impatient  to  close 
the  war,  as  all  his  energies  and  resources  were  in  requisition  for  the 
war  on  the  continent,  where  he  had  to  contend  with  the  best  troops, 
the  ablest  generals,  and  the  most  formidable  monarchy  in  Europe, 
He  therefore  gave  peremptory  orders  to  Ginckle  to  close  the  war,  by 
a  treaty  with  the  Irish  commanders  in  Limerick  on  any  terms.*  This 
was  accordingly  done  on  the  annexed  conditions,t  which  were  duly 

*"  Six  weeks  were  spent  before  the  place,  withoutany  decisive  ef- 
fect.  The  garrinon  was  well  supplied  ivith  provisions.  They  were 
provided  with  all  means  of  defence.  The  season  was  noiv  far  advan- 
ced,  the  rains  had  set  in.  The  winter  itself  tvas  near.  Ginckle  had 
received  orders  to  fmish  the  war  upon  any  terms.******The  Englisli 
general  offered  conditions,  which  the  Irish,  had  they  even  been  vic- 
toi-s,  could  scarce  refuse  with  prudence."^*^ 

"  Many  obvious  reasons  justified  William  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  war  upon  moderate  terms.  Many  millions  had  already  been  ex- 
pended  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland.  Near  100,000  men  had  been 
iost  by  sickness  and  the  sword.  The  army,  though  victorious  in  the 
field,  were  exhausted  with  fatigue.  Winter  was  approaching.  The 
siege  of  Limerick  must  in  all  probability  have  been  raised, — a  second 
disappointment  before  that  place  vvould  have  been  equal  to  a  defeat. 
The  spirits  of  the  Irish  vvould  rise ;  the  French,  encouraged  by  their 
success,  would  aid  their  allies  with  more  effect."^^- 
t  The  Civil  Articles  of  Limerick. 

**  William  and  Mary  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  To  all  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come,  greeting.  Whereas  certain  articles,  bear- 
ing  date  the  3d  day  of  October  last  past,  were  made  and  agreed  on  be- 
tvveen  our  justices  of  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  ourgeneral  of  our 
forces  there,  on  the  one  part,  and  several  officers  there,  commanding 
within  the  city  of  Limerick  in  our  said  kingdom,  on  the  other  part; 
Whereby  our  said  justices  and  general  did  undertake  that  vve  should 
ratify  tliose  articles,  within  the  space  of  eight  months  or  sooner,  and 
use  their  utraost  endeavours  that  the  same  should  be  ratified  and  con- 
firmed  in  parliament.  The  tenor  of  vvhich  said  articles  is  as  follows, 
viz. 

I.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  siich  privi- 
Ipor^s  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  a$  are  consistent  ivith  the  laivs 

'^81  Macpherson,  I,  621 .  982  idem,  622, 
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ratified  iii  proper  form,  by  king  William  and  queeii  Mary.  This  so- 
lemn  contract  was,  in  all  its  important  articles,  base!^  and  perfidi- 

of  Ireland,  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  ofking  Charles  the  se- 
cond;  and  tlieir  majesties,  as  soon  as  their  affairs  will  permitthem  to 
summon  a  parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will  endeavour  to  procure  the 
said  Roman  Catholics  such  further  security  in  that  particular,as  may 
preserve  themfrom  any  disturbance  upon  the  account  of  their  said 
religion, 

II.  All  the  inhabitants  or  residents  of  Limerick,  or  any  other  gar- 
rison  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Irish,  and  all  officers  and  soldiers, 
now  in  arms,  under  any  commission  of  king  James,  or  those  autho- 
rized  by  him,  to  grant  the  same  in  the  several  counties  of  Limerick, 
Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Mayo,  or  any  of  them;  and  all  the  commis- 
sioned  officers  in  their  majesties'  quarters,  that  belong  to  the  Irish 
regiments  now  in  being,  that  are  treated  with,  and  who  are  not  pri- 
soners  of  war,  or  have  taken  protection,  and  who  shall  return  and 
submit  to  their  majesties'  obedience;  and  their  and  every  of  their 
heirs,  shall  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy,  all  and  every  their  estates  of 
freehold  and  inheritance,  and  all  the  rights,  titles,  and  interests,  pri- 
vileges  and  immunities,  ivhich  they,  and  every  or  any  ofthem  held,  en- 
joyed,  or  were  rightfully  and  lawfully  entitled  to  in  tlw  reign  ofking 

Charles  II.  or  at  any  time  since,  by  the  laws  and  statutes  that  were 
iQ  force  in  the  said  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  and  shall  be  put  in  pos- 
session,  by  order  of  the  governmeat,  of  such  of  them  as  are  in  tlie 
king's  hands,  or  the  hands  of  his  tenants,  without  being  put  to  any 
suit  or  trouble  therein;  and  all  such  estates  shall  be  freed  and  dis- 
charged  from  all  arrears  of  crown-rents,  quit-rents,  and  other  publia 
charges,  incurred  and  become  due  since  Michaelmas  1688,  to  the  day 
of  the  date  hereof :  and  all  persons  comprehended  in  this  article,  shall 
have,  hold,  and  enjoy  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  real  and  personal, 
to  them,  or  any  of  them  belonging,  and  remaining  either  in  their  own 
hands,  or  the  hands  of  any  persons  whatsoever,  in  trust  for,  or  for  the 
use  ofthem,  or  any  of  them:  and  all,  and  every  thesaid  persons,of  what 
profession,  trade,  or  calling  soever  they  be,  shall  andmay  use,  exercise 
and  practise  their  several  and  respective  professions,  trades,  and  call' 
ings  as  freely  as  they  did  iise,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  same  in  the  reign 
oflcing  Charles  II. ;  provided  that  nothing  in  this  article  contained  be 
construed  to  extend  to,  or  restore  any  forfeiting  person  now  out  ot 
the  kingdom,  except  what  are  hereafter  comprised :  provided,  also, 
that  no  person  whatsoever  shall  have  or  enjoy  the  henefit  of  this  ar- 
ticle  that  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,*  made 
by  act  of  parliament  in  England,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  their 
present  majesties,  when  thereunto  required. 

III.  All  merchants,  or  reputed  merchants,  of  the  city  of  Limerick. 
or  of  any  other  garrison  now  possessed  by  the  Irish,  or  of  any  town  or 
place  in  the  counties  of  Clare  or  Kerry,  who  are  absent  beyond  the 

*  I.  ^.  B.  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  he  faithful, 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  viajestieSy  king  IViUiam  and  quecu 
Mari^.  So  help  me  God. 
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©usly  violated,  by  almost  every  parliament  that  sat  in  Ireland  for 
sixty  years,  by  the  laws  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery,  of  which  I 

seas,  that  have  not  borne  arms  since  their  majesties'  declaration  in  Fe- 
bruary  1688,  shall  have  the  benetit  of  the  second  article,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  present;  provided  such  merchants,  and  repu- 
ted  merchants,  do  repair  into  this  kingdom  within  the  space  of  eight 
months  from  the  date  hereof. 

IV.  The  followinj]!;  officers,  viz.  colonel  Simon  Lutterel,  captain 
Rowland  White,  Maurice  Eustace  of  Yermanstown,  Chievers  of 
Maystown,  commonly  called  Mount-Leinster,  now  belonging  to  the 
regiments  in  the  aforesaid  garrisons  and  quarters  of  the  Irish  army, 
who  are  beyond  the  seas,  and  sent  thither  upon  aifairs  of  tlieir  re- 
spective  regiments,  or  the  army  in  general,  shall  have  the  benefitand 
advantage  of  the  second  article,  provided  they  return  hither  within 
the  space  of  eight  months  from  the  date  of  these  presents,  and  sub- 
mit  to  their  niajesties'  government,  and  take  the  ahove-mentioned  oath, 

V.  That  all  and  singular  the  said  persons  comprised  in  the  second 
and  third  articles  shall  have  a  general  pardon  of  all  attainders,  out- 
lawries,  treasons,  misprisions  of  treason,  premunires,  felonies,  tres- 
passes,  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours  whatsoever,  by  them,or 
any  of  them,  committed  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  JameS 
II.  and  if  any  of  them  are  attainted  by  parliament,  the  lords  jus- 
tices,  and  general,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  get  the  same  re- 
pealed  by  parliament,  and  the  outlawries  to  be  reversed  gratis,  all 
but  writing-clerks'  fees. 

VI.  And  whereas  these  present  wars  have  drawn  on  great  violences 
on  both  parts;  and  that  if  leave  were  given  to  the  bringing  all  sorts 
of  private  actions,  the  animosities  would  probably  continue  that  have 
been  too  long  on  foot,  and  the  public  disturbances  last :  for  the  quiet- 
ing  and  settling  therefore  of  this  kingdom,  and  avoiding  those  incon- 
veniences  which  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  contrary, 
no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  comprised  in  the  foregoing  articles, 
shall  be  sued,  molested,  or  impleaded  at  the  suit  of  any  party  or  par- 
ties  whatsoever,  for  any  trespasses  by  them  committed,  or  for  any 
arms,  horses,  money,  goods,  chattels,  merchandises,  or  provisions 
whatsoever,  by  them  seized  or  taken  during  the  time  of  the  war.  And 
Bo  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  in  the  second  or  third  articles  com- 
prised,  shall  be  sued,  impleaded,  or  made  accountable  for  the  rents 
or  mean  rates  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  houses,  by  him  or  them  re- 
ceived,  or  enjoyed  in  this  kingdom,  since  the  bejrinning;  of  the  present 
war,  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  nor  for  any  waste  or  trespass  by 
him  or  them  committed  in  any  such  lands,  tenements,  or  houses:  and 
it  is  also  agreed,  that  this  article  shall  be  mutual  and  reciprocal  on 
both  sides. 

VII.  Every  nobleman  and  gentleman,  comprised  in  the  said  se- 
cond  and  third  articles,  shall  have  liherty  to  ride  with  a  sivord,  and 
case  ofpistols,  if  they  think  fit;  and  keep  a  gun  in  their  houses»  for 
the  defence  of  the  same,  or  for  fowling. 

VIII.  The  inhabitants  and  residents  in  the  city  of  Limerick  and 
other  garrisons,  shall  be  permitted  to  remove  their  goods,  chattels, 
and  provisioDs,  out  of  the  ^ame,  without  being  viewed  and  searched, 
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shall  present  a  sketch  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  and  \vhich,for  atro- 
cious  injustice,  might  challenge  comparison  with  any  code  ever 
enacted.  These  laws  left  the  Catholics  a  defenceless  prey,  to  the  op- 
pression,  insult,  and  outrage,  of  their  fellow  subjects,  for  nearly  a 
century. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  French  reinforcements  actually 
arrived,  to  a  most  formidable  amount,  a  few  days  after  the  capitula- 
tion  took  place. 

or  paying  any  manner  of  duties ;  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  houses  or  lodgings  they  novv  have,  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  next 
ensuing  the  date  hereof. 

IX.  Tlw  oath  to  be  administered  to  siich  Roman  Catholics  as  sub- 
mit  to  their  majesties^  government,  shall  be  the  oath  abovesaid,  and  no 
other. 

X.  No  person  or  persons  who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  break 
these  articles,  or  any  of  them,  shall  thereby  make,  or  cause  any  other 
person  or  persons  to  forfeit  or  lose  the  benefit  of  the  same. 

XI.  The  lords  justices  and  general  do  promise  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours,  that  all  the  persons  comprehended  in  the  above-mention- 
ed  articles,  shall  be  protected  and  defended  from  all  arrests  and  exe- 
cutions  for  debt  or  damage,  for  the  space  of  eight  months  next  ensu- 
ing  the  date  hereof. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  lords  justices  and  general  do  undertake  that  their 
majesties  will  ratify  these  articles  within  the  space  of  eight  months, 
or  sooner,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavours  that  the  same  shall  be  ra- 
tified  and  confirmed  in  parliament 

For  the  true  performance  hereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands. 

Char.  Porter, 
Tho.  Coningsby, 
Bar.  De  Ginckle. 

'^  And  whereas  the  said  city  of  Limerick  hath  been  since,  in  pur- 
suance  of  the  said  articles,surrendered  unto  us.  Now  know  ye,  that  we 
having  considered  of  the  said  articles,  are  graciously  pleased  hereby 
to  declare,  that  we  do  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  as  far  as  in 
us  lies,  ratify  and  confirm  the  same,  and  every  clause,  matter,  and 
thing,  therein  contained.  And  as  to  such  parts  thereof,  for  which  an 
act  of  parliament  shall  be  found  to  be  necessary,  we  shall  recommend 
the  same  to  be  made  good  by  parliament,  and  shall  give  our  royal  as- 
sent  to  any  bill  or  bills  that  shall  be  passed  by  our  two  houses  of  par- 
liament  to  that  purpose. 

"  Provided  always,  and  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  these  our 
letters  patents  shall  be  enrolled  in  our  court  of  chancery,  in  our  said 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  within  the  space  of  one  year  next  ensuing.  In 
witness,  &c. :  witness  Ourself  at  Westminster  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  February,  anno  regni  regis  et  reginse  Gulielmi  et  Marise  quarto 
per  breve  de  privato  Sigillo.  Nos  autcm  tenorem  premissor.  predict. 
ad  requisitionem  attornat.  general.  domini  regis  et  dominpe  reginse 
pro  regno  Hibernise.  Duximus  exemplificand.  per  presentes.  In  cujus 
rei  testimonium  has  literas  nostras  fieri  feciinus  patentes.  Testibus 
nobis  ipsis  apud  Westmon.  quinto  die  Aprilis,  annoq.  regni  eorum 
quarto.  BRIDGES. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Means  bu  which  subjugated  coimtries  are  held  in  chains.  Protestant 
ascenaency.  Laws  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery.  A  code  of  de- 
moralization,  tyranny,  oppression,  rapine,  and  miirder.  Robbery 
offather,  mother,  sister^  and  brother,  invited  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment.  Prohibition  of  education.  Horse  thieves  excited  and  pro- 
tected  by  law, 

"  Tflien  those  laivs  [the  popery  latos]  loere  not  bloody^  they  roere  ivorse.  They 
Tjere  slotVy  cnieff  oittrageoiis  171  their  nature,  and  kept  men  alive,  only  to  insult  in 
their  persons  every  07ie  0/ the  rights  a7id  feeli^igs  of  hu77ianity'^ — Burke. 

"  Protestant  ascende7icy  is  7ieither  7nore  iior  less  than  the  resolutio7i  of  one  set  of 
people  171  Iretand,  to  consider  thcTnselves  as  the  sole  citizens  in  the  cominomvealth—- 
and  to  keep  a  dominion  ovev  the  rest  by  reducing  t/iem  to  absolute  slavery,  under  a 
military  poToer.'^ — Idem,  V.  239. 

IN  everj  subjugated  country,  there  is  alwajs  a  small  body  of  the 
natives,  who  make  a  regular  contract,  not  written,  but  well  under- 
stood,  and  duly  carried  into  effect,  by  which  they  sell  the  nation  to 
its  oppressors,  and  themselves  as  slaves,  for  the  sorry  privilege  of  ty- 
rannizing  over  their  fellow  slaves.  This  has  ever  been  the  surest  foun- 
dation  on  which  the  dominion  of  one  country  over  another  is  perpe- 
tuated.  The  base  and  miserable  oligarchs  who  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  ruling  nation,  indemnify  themselves  for  the  chains  which  they 
drag  about,  by  the  superior  weight  and  pressure  of  those  they  impose. 

AVhen  the  English  Henries  overran  and  subdued  France;  had  the 
crown  placed  on  their  heads,  in  Paris;  and  enjoyed  a  flattering  pros- 
pect  of  permanently  securing  its  descent  to  their  posterity,  it  was  not 
through  the  force  of  English  skill  or  English  valour,  though  both  were 
of  the  highest  grade  atthat  period,  that  they  achieved  the  conquest. 
They  had  at  all  times  in  their  armies  hosts  of  traitorous  Frenchmen, 
who  paved  the  way  for  the  conquest  and  slavery  of  their  country. 
Such,  too,  was  the  Roman  policy, — such  the  means  whereby  that 
all-grasping  and  devastating  government  extended  its  empire  over 
the  then  known  world. 

But  the  case  of  Ireland  is  probably  among  the  most  forcible  illus- 
trations  of  this  maxim  that  history  affords.  A  herd  of  wretched  oli- 
garchs  has  for  centuries  existed  there,  who  have  bartered  their  coun- 
try's  dearest  rights  and  interests,  for  the  privilege  oftramplin»down 
their  countrymen,  over  whom  they  have  exercised  the  most  galling  ty- 
ranny  that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive. 

This  oligarchy,  "  The  Protestant  ascendencv,"  is  composed  of  the 

59 
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professors  of  the  established  rellgion.  Its  oppression  has  always  ex- 
tended  over  the  Protestant  dissenters,  as  well  as  over  the  Roman 
Catholics;  but  with  verj  great  disparity  of  etfect.  The  principal 
grievance  of  the  Protestant  dissenter,  which  he  bears  m  common  with 
the  Catholic,  is,  that  he  is  obliged  to  support  the  ministers  of  two 
ditterent  religions, — his  own  an>d  the  dominantone.  In  other  respects 
he  stands  oii  nearly  the  same  ground  as  the  professor  of  the  esta- 
lished  religion. 

The  tyranny  exercised  by  this  oligarchy  over  the  Catholics,has  dis- 
played  itself  in  the  form  of  a  barbarous  codc  of  haws,  the  professed 
object  of  which  was  "  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery  ;"*  but  the  real 

*  "  /  think  I  can  hardlij  overrate  the  malignity  of  the  principles  qf 
Protestant  ascendency,  as  they  affect  Ireland.^^^^'^ 

"  JVb  country,  1  believe,  since  the  world  began^  suffered  so  much  on 
(iccount  of  religion,'^^^^* 

"  We  found  the  people  heretics  and  idolaters ;  we  have,  by  way  of 
improving  their  condition,  rendered  them  slaves  and  beggars.  They 
remain  in  all  tlie  misfortune  of  their  old  errors,  and  all  the  superad- 
ded  misery  of  their  recent  punishment.^^^^^ 

"  They  divided  the  nation  into  two  distinct  parties,  without  com- 
mon  interest,  sympathy,  or  connexion.  One  of  these  bodies  was  to 
possess  all  the  franchises,  all  the  property,  all  fhe  education.  The 
other  was  to  be  composed  of  draivers  of  water  and  cutters  of  turffor 
ihem.^^^^'^ 

"  Every  measure  was  pleasing  and  popular,  just  in  proportion,  as 
it  tended  to  harass  and  ruin  a  set  of  peopie  who  were  lookedupon  as 
enemies  to  God  and  man  ;  and  indeed  as  a  race  of  bigoted  savages, 
ivho  ivere  a  disgrace  to  human  nature  itself^^^^'^ 

The  code  against  the  Roman  Catholics  "  was  a  machine  of  wise 
and  elaborate  contrivance;  ^d  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  im- 
poverishment,  and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  in 
them  of  human  nature  itsetf,  as  evcr  proceeded  from  the  perverted  iu- 
genuity  of  man."^^^ 

"  To  render  men  patient  under  a  deprivation  of  all  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  every  thing  which  could  give  them  a  knowledge  or 
feeling  of  those  rights  was  rationally  forbidden.  To  render  humanity 
fit  to  be  insulted,  it  wasfit  that  it  sJiould  be  degraded.^^^^'^ 

"  Let  three  millions  of  people  but  abandon  all  that  they  and  their 
ancestors  have  been  taught  to  believe  sacred,  a.wd  forswear  it  public- 
ly,  in  terms  tlie  most  degradiug,  scurrilous,  and  indecent,  for  men  of 
integrity  and  virtue,  and  abuse  the  whole  of  their  former  lives,  and 
slander  tlie  education  they  have  received:  and  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired  of  them.  There  is  no  system  of  folly,  or  impiety,  or  blas- 
phemy,  or  atheism,  into  wliich  they  may  not  throw  themselves,  and 
which  tliey  may  not  profess  openly  and  as  a  sysfem,  consistently  with 
the  enjoyment  of  all  tlie  privileges  of  a  free  citizen  in  the  happiest 
constitution  in  the  world."-'"" 

9fi3  Burke,  V.  232.        o?'  Idem,  213.        ossidcm,  211.        "86  Ucm,  lll.  452. 
9S7  iclem,  473.        oss  ijcm,  4^5.        os»  Idem,  438.        om  idem,  V.  242. 
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one,  to  plunder  those  on  whom  they  were  to  operate,  of  their  pro- 
perty,  and  to  divest  tbem  of  their  most  sacred  riohts  and  privileges; 
and  the  direct  eifect  of  which  has  been  to  demoralize  the  nation  ;  to 
reduce  it  to  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  wretchedness  and  misery, 
not  exceeded  throughout  the  wide  world ;  and  to  legalize  an  odious 
sjsteni  of  rapine  and  fraud. 

"  Just  Alla!  wliat  miist  be  thy  look, 

A^hen  such  a  wretch  before  thee  stands, 
Unblushiiig",  with  thy  Sacred  Book, 

Turnin.^'  the  leaves  with  blootl-stained  hands, 
And  wresting^  from  its  page  subhme 
His  creed  of  hist  and  hate  and  crlrne  ! 
Ev'n  as  those  bees  ofTrebizond, 

Which,  from  the  sutiniest  flowers  that  glad, 
With  their  pure  smile,  the  g-ardens  round, 

Draw  venom  forth,  that  drives  men  mad  !"99i 

This  odious  and  oppressive  system  was  above  half  a  century  in 
maturing.  Hardly  a  session  of  the  Irish  parliament  took  place,  in 
which  there  was  not  devised  somenew  penalty,  some  new  forfeiture, 
or  some  new  disqualification,  to  crush,  to  prey  on,  and  to  immoiate 
the  wretched  Roman  Catholics.  The  utmost  ingenuity  of  fraud  and 
rapine  was  constantly  tortured,  to  add  to  the  weight  of  their  ciank- 
ing  chains. 

The  intrinsic  wickedness  of  this  code,  would  be  sufficient  to  en- 
title  its  authors  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  infamy,  as  long  as 
time  shall  endure.  But  its  turpitude  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  con- 
sideration,  that  it  was  a  flagrant  and  perfidious  violation,  not  merely 
of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  letter  of  the  articles  for  the  surrender  of  Li- 
merick,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  by  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics  were  to  be  secured  in  all  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  JI.  Still  further  to  aggravate  its  baseness,  if  ag- 
gravation  were  possible,  the  government  was  not  only  thus  pledged 
sacredly  to  secure  them  whatever  they  had  enjoyed,  but  the  king  and 
queen  bound  themselves  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  "  endeavour 

"  No  condescension  was  excessive  which  could  pifrchase  for  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  the  iincontrolled  indidgence  of  fheir  hatred. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  fall,  like  Samson,  heneath  the  temple,  pro- 
vided  the  same  ruin  might  become  fatal  to  their  adversaries :  nor,  in 
the  warmth  of  zeal  against  Popery,  did  they  recollect  that  the  free- 
dom  and  commerce,  which,  vvith  so  much  solicitude,  they  rejected, 
might  not  perhaps  appear  equally  unacceptable  to  their  children. 
After  having  hazarded  the  possession  of  every  object  that  can  make 
life  precious,  to  avoid  the  probability  of  slavery,  they  shaped  for 
themselves  a  bondage  which  the  most  hardy  tyrant  could  scarcely  ven- 
ture  to  propose  ;  and  resigned,  by  an  "  awful  interdict,"  every  in- 
tercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  whilst,  in  the  narrow  compass 
which  remained,  they  might  ivanton  in  the  unconstrained  enjoyment 
of  revenge.  Content  to  convert  their  country  into  one  vast  prison,  if 
they  couldfind  within  its  bosom  a  dungeon  still  m,ore  hideous  for 
their  unhappy  captivesJ"^^^^ 

«91  Lalla  Rookh.    ^^Review  of  some  Interesting  Periods  of  Irish  History,  36, 
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to  prociire  them  such  further  security  as  might  preserve  them  from 
anij  disturhance  upon  the  account  of  tiieir  religion.^^  Far  from  pro- 
curing  "further  security,'^  the  few  barriers  tiiat  existed  to  "'  secure 
ihemjrom  disturhance^''^  vvere  prostrated,and  they  wereexposed,  de- 
fenceless,  to  the  mercy  of  the  worst  of  their  fellow  subjects,  bj  whom 
thej  were,  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  outraged,  oppressed,  and  most 
piratically  plundered  of  their  estates  by  all  the  chicane  and  fraud  to 
which  this  detestable  code  held  out  so  powerful  an  invitation. 

When  one  of  the  earliest  laws  of  this  code  was  read  for  the  last 
time  in  the  Irish  house  of  lords,  fourteen  peers,  whose  names  ought 
to  be  rescued  from  the  infamy  attached  to  those  who  sanctioned  it, 
entered  their  protest  against  it  as  fraudulent  and  perfidious.* 

*  Profest  against  the  act  to  confirm  the  Articles  of  Limerick. 

"  Resolved  on  the  question,  "  that  the  ingrossed  bill  sent  up  by  the 
commons,  intitled  an  act  for  the  confirmation  of  articles  made  at  the 
surrender  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  do  pass  into  a  law." 

"  Ordered  on  motion,  that  such  lords  as  please  may  enter  their  pro- 
test  to  the  last  foregoing  vote,  with  their  reasons. 

"  \VE  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  whose  names  are  hereafter 
subscribed,  do  dissent  from  the  aforesaid  vote,  and  enter  our  protest 
against  the  same  for  the  reasons  following : 

"  I.  Because  we  think,  the  title  of  the  bill  doth  not  agree  with  the 
body  thereof,  the  title  heing  an  act  for  the  confirmation  of  articles 
made  at  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  whereas  no  one  of  the 
said  articles  is  therein,  as  we  conceive ,  fully  confirmed, 

"II.  Because  the  said  articles  wereto  be  confirmed  in  favour  of  them, 
to  whom  they  were  granted.  But  the  confirmation  of  them  by  the 
bill  is  such,  that  it  puts  them  in  a  ivorse  condition^  than  they  were  he- 
fore,  as  we  conceive. 

"  III.  Because  this  bill  omits  these  material  words  "  and  all  such  as 
are  under  their  protection  in  said  counties,"  which  are  by  his  majes- 
ty's  letters  patent,  declared  to  be  part  of  the  2d  article,  and  several 
persons  have  been  adjudged  within  the  said  2d  article,  by  virtue  of 
the  aforementioned  words.  So  that-the  words  omitted,  being  so  very 
material,  and  confirmed  by  his  majesty,  after  a  soleran  debate,  as  we 
are  informed,  some  express  reason,  as  we  conceive,  ought  to  have  been 
assigned  in  the  bill,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  world  as  to  that  omission. 

"  IV.  Because  several  words  are  inserted  in  the  bill,  which  are  not 
in  the  articles;  and  others  omitted,  which  alter  hoth  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  some  parts  of  the  articles,  as  vve  conceive. 

'•  V.  Because  we  apprehend,  that  many  Protestants  may  and  will 
suffer  by  this  bill  in  their  just  rights  and  pretensions,  by  reason  of 
their  having  purchased,  and  lent  iiioney  upon  the  credit  of  the  said 
articles;  and,  as  we  conceive,  in  several  other  respects. 

LONDONDERRY,  JoHX  OsSORY, 

Tyrone,  Thomas  Limerick, 

DuNCANNON,  ThOMAS  KlLLALGE, 
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The  most  odioiis  and  wicked  provisions  of  this  code  have  been  re- 
pealed;  and  an  opinion  too  generally  prevails,  that  it  is  nearly  anni- 
hilated.  This  is  a  most  e^regious  error.  There  is  a  variety  of  harass- 
ing  and  vexatious  disqualifications  and  incapacities  still  in  full  force, 
as  shall  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

Various  causes  conspired  to  produce  the  salutary  effect  of  miti- 
gating  the  severity  of  this  vile  code.  The  first  stroke  it  received 
arose  froin  the  spirit  of  volunteering  in  Ireland,  a  consequence  of  the 
declared  inability  of  the  British  government  to  protect  that  country, 
during  the  war  against  the  United  States,  France,  Spain  and  HoU 
land';  Every  description  of  religionists  mixed  in  the  ranks  of  the  vo- 
lunteers,  vvhich  engendered  an  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit  of  national 
feeling.  The  Irish  Catholic  and  the  Irish  Protestant,  as  well  as  the 
Protestant  dissenter,  were  amalganiatcd  into  one  solid  mass  of 
friends  to  their  common  country.  Many  links  of  the  chains  of  the 
nation  at  large,  as  well  as  of  the  proscribed  Catholics,  were  theii 
knocked  off.  The  increasing  liberality  of  the  age  has  successively  re- 
moved  others.  But  it  is  disgraceful  and  dishonourable,  that  much 
remains  yet  to  be  done. 

It  may  be  thought  a  work  of  supererogation,  at  this  time,  to  revive 
the  remembrance  of  a  code  so  odious,  so  detestable,  and  soinfamous. 
But  this  work  would  be  very  incomplete,  and  the  reader  would  liave 
a  very  iraperfect  idea  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  horrible  tyranny 
under  which  the  mass  of  the  population  has  groaned,  did  I  not  give 
some  sketch  of  this  system. 

All  Roman  Catholic  archbishops,  bishops,  vicars-general,  deans,  or 
any  other  persons  of  that  religion,  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion,  were  liable  to  imprisonment  and  transportation ;  and,  in  case  of 
returning,  were  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  ivere  to  be  punished  ac- 
cordingbj.* 

In  the  year  1 704,  a  law  was  passed,  ordering  all  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  priests  in  Ireland  to  register  themselves  in  the  parishes  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged  ;  and  to  give  security  for  their  good 
behaviour,  and  for  their  non-removal  from  the  county  where  they  then 
resided.t 

*"  All  Popish  archbishops,  bishops,  vicars-general,  deans,  Jesuits, 
monks,  friars,  and  all  other  regular  Popish  clergy,  and  all  Papists 
exercising  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  shall  depart  this  kingdom 
before  the  Ist  of  May,  1698.  And  if  any  of  them  shall  be,  at  any  time 
after  the  said  day,  within  this  kingdom,  theyshall  be  imprisonedand  re- 
main  there  withoiit  bail  till  they  be  transported  beyond  the  seas,  out 
of  the  king's  dominions,  wherever  the  king,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or 
chief  governors  of  this  kingdom  shall  think  fit;  and  if  any  so  trans- 
ported  shall  return  again  into  this  kingdom,  then  to  be  guilty  ofhigh 
treason,  and  to  suffer  accordinglyJ^''^^'^ 

t  "  Every  Popish  priest,  who  is  now  in  this  kingdom,  shall  at  the 
next  quarter  sessions,  to  be  held  in  the  several  counties,  or  counties 

^3  Robins's  Abridgment  of  the  Irish  Statutes,  451. 
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When  a  priest  officiated  in  anj  other  parish  than  the  one  wherein 
he  was  registerecl,  he  was  liable  to  transportation  ;  and,  in  case  of  re- 
turn,  to  be  hanged  without  henefit  of  clergij.* 

Every  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  the  kingdom  not  registered;t 
every  one  afterwards  coming  into  it  from  abroad  ;^  everj  one  who 
kept  a  curate  or  assistant;§  and  everj  such  curate  or  assistant,!|  was 
also  liable  to  transportation,  and  eventualij  to  ihe  gallows^  if  he  re- 
turned, 

Two  justices  might  summon  anj  Roman  Catholic,  sixteen  jears 
old,  to  appear  before  them,  to  give  testimonj  when  and  where  he 
heard  mass;  who  were  present,  and  who  celebrated  it;  and  all  such 
other  matters  and  things,  touching  the  priest,  as  might  be  necessarj 
to  his  conviction.  In  case  of  refusal,  he  was  subject  to  a  fine  of 
twentj  pounds,  or  iniprisonment  for  one  jear.^s* 

Anj  Roman  Catholic  priest,  celebrating  marriage  between  two 
Protestants,  or  between  a  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  was  guiltj 
of  feIonj,f  and  liable  to  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergj! 

of  cities  or  towns,  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  1704,  re- 
turn  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  together  with  his  age,  the  pa- 
rish  of  which  he  pretends  to  be  Popish  priest,  the  time  and  place  of 
his  receiving  Popish  orders,  and  from  whom ;  and  shall  then  enter 
into  recognizance,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  each  of  the  penalty 
of  fift}'  pounds,  to  be  of  peaceable  beh|viour,  and  not  remove  ont  of 
such  county  where  his  abode  is,  into  anj  other  part  of  this  king- 
(lom."99^ 

*  "  No  Popish  priest  shall  exercise  the  function  or  office  of  a  Po- 
pish  priest,  but  in  the  parish  where  the  said  Popish  priest  did  officiate 
at  the  time  of  registering  the  Popish  clergj,  and  for  which  parish 
also  he  was  registered,  and  in  no  other  parisli  whatsoever,  under  the 
penalties  as  any  Popish  regular  convict  is  liable  unto.^^^^^ 

t "  Everj  person  whatsoever,  exercising  the  office  or  function  of  a 
Popish  priest,  found  in  this  kingdom,  after  the  24th  of  June,  1705, 
other  than  such  as  are  registered  pursuant  to  the  above  act,  shall  be 
liable  to  such  penalties,  forfeitures,  anJ  punishments,  as  are  imposed 
on  Popish  archbishops,  bishops,  <^'c.'*^'-^" 

t"  Everj  Popish  clergjman  coming  into  this  kingdomafterthe  Ist 
of  Januarj,  1703,  shall  be  liable  to  such  penalties,  forfeitures  and 
punishments  as  are  imposed  on  Popish  archbishops,  bishops,  &c."^^® 

§"Evprj  Popish  parish  priest,  that  shall  keep  anj  Popish  curate, 
assistant,  or  coadjutor,  shall  lose  the  benefit  of  havlng  been  registcr- 
ed,  and  shall  incur  all  the  penaities  of  a  Popish  regular^  and  shall 
he  prosecuted  as  snch  ;  \\  and  everj  such  Popish  curate,  assistant. 
or  coadjutor  shall  be  deemed  as  a  Popish  regular,  and  prosecuted  as 

%  "  If  anj  Popish  priest,  or  reputed  Popish  priest,  or  an j  person 
pretending  to  be  a  Popish  priest,  or  anj  degraded  clergjman,  or  anj 

9«4  Robins,  462.        995  Idem,  458.        996idem,  464,        ^'^"Idem,  459. 
^98  Idem,  453.  ra^^Idem,  462. 
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No  Roman  Catholic  was  allowed  to  have  iii  his  own  possession,  or 
the  possession  otanj  other  person  for  his  use,  any  horse,  mare,  or 
ojelding,  of  the  value  of  five  pounds.*  Any  Protestant,discoveringto 
any  tvvo  justices  that  a  Roman  Catholic  had  a  horse  of  that  value, 
miglit,  with  a  constable  and  assistant,  break  open  any  door ;  seize 
such  horse  ;  bring  him  before  the  justices;  and,  on  paying  five  pounds 
five  shillings,  have  the  property  of  such  horse,  "as  if  bought  in  mar- 
ket  overt!!!"t 

layman  pretending  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  as  by 
law  estabiished,  shall,  after  the  25th  day  of  April,  1726,  celebrate 
any  marriage  between  two  Protestants.  or  reputed  Protestants,  or 
between  a  Protestant  or  reputed  Protestant  and  a  Papist,  such  Po- 
pish  priest,  &c.  sliaU  be  guHty  of  felony,  and  shall  siiffer  death  as  a 
felon,  without  benejit  of  clergy,  or  of  the  statuteJJP^^^'^'^^ 

*  "  No  Papist,  after  the  20th  of  January,  1695,  shall  be  capable  to 
have,  or  keep  in  his  possession,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other,  to 
his  use,  or  at  his  disposition,  any  horse.  gelding^  or  mare^  of  the  va- 
lue  of  51.  or  more  ;  and  if  any  person  of  the  Protestantreligion,shall 
make  discovery  thereof  upon  oath,  to  any  twojustices  of  the  peace, 
or  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  they  may 
within  their  respective  limits,  by  vvarrant  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
authorize  such  person,  in  the  day-time  only,  to  search  for  and  se- 
cure  all  such  horses :  and  in  case  ojresistance^to  break  open  any  door^ 
and  bring  such  horse  or  horses  before  them,  and  such  discoverer,  (be- 
ing  of  the  Protestant  religion,)  paying  or  making  tender,  before  such 
justices,  mayor,  &c.  of  the  sum  of  51.  5s.  to  the  owner  or  possessor 
of  such  horse,  after  such  payment,  or  tender  and  refusal,  the  proper- 
ty  of  such  horse  or  horses,  shall  be  vested  in  the  person  inaking  such 
discovery  and  tender,  as  if  the  same  had  been  bought  and  sold  in 
market  overt."^°°^ 

t  This  clause  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  a  rascal  who  took  advan- 
tage  of  it,  about  forty  years  since.  He  forcibly  seized  a  horse,  sad- 
dled  and  bridled,  belonging  to  a  Roman  Catholic.     But,  though  tlie 

l  When  very  young,  I  distinctly  understood,  that  a  Protestant,  of 
the  name  of  Walker,  who  lived  in  Thomas  street,  Dublin,  prosecuted. 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  had  married  his  daughter  toaRo- 
raan  Catholic,  and  that  the  clergyman  was  found  guiity  and  actually 
hanged.  Doubts  have  been  insinuated  of  the  fact.  I  am  neverthe- 
less  persuaded  of  its  correctness;  but  still  I  may  be  in  error.  Tradi- 
tions,  received  at  early  periods  of  life,  are  liable  to  be  mistaken,  af- 
ter  a  long  lapse  of  time,  for  recollections  of  facts  subjected  to  the 
senses.  I  intended  to  have  ascertained  this  point  by  writing  to  Dub- 
lin — but  neglected  it,  It  must  therefore  rest  in  a  state  of  uncertain- 
ty.  The  reader,  however,  vvill  find  in  the  next  chapter,  that  this  law 
is  actually  still  in  force,  and  that  a  clergyman  who  marries  a  Pro- 
testant  to  a  Roman  Catholic  is  now  liable  to  be  hanged,  notwith- 
standing  the  various  modifications  of  the  "  Popery  laws." 

:oooRobins,  388.  looi  idem,  450. 
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Any  person  concealing  such  horse,  was  liable  tobe  imprisoned  three 
months,  and  pay  treble  the  value.^""^ 

Civil  officers  vvere  authorized  to  seize  the  horses  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics,  on  certain  contingencies.  If  returned,  the  owners  were  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  seizing  and  keeping  theni.^°°' 

To  increase  the  proiiigacy  and  turpitude  of  this  code,  a  large  por- 
tion  of  its  provisions  were  ex  post  facto,  and  operated  the  work  of 
rapine  and  depredation  for  years  antecedent  to  their  enaction.  In 
1710,  an  act  was  passed,annuUingfines,  recoveries,  and  settlements, 
made  for  seven  years  preceding.* 

Ali  collateral  and  other  securities,  by  mortgages,  judgments,  sta- 
tutes  merchant,  or  of  the  staple,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  to  cover, 
support,  or  make  good  any  bargain,  sale,  confirmation,  release,  or 
other  conveyance,  contrary  to  a  preceding  piraticai  law,  were  ren- 
dered  nuU  and  void.  And  any  Protestant  might  siie  oiit  sucfi  mort' 
gages,  or  suefor  such  lands,  in  any  court  of  iaiv,  and  obtain  a  ver- 
dict,  and  have  eocecution  to  be  put  in  possession  thereoff 

law  sanctioned  the  robbery  of  liorses,  it  did  not  authorize  that  of 
saddles  and  bridles.  The  villainy  excited  universal  indignation  among 
the  liberai  Protestants.  The  felon  was  prosecuted  for  the  robbery  of  the 
saddle  and  bridle,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  gaUows,  which  he  richiy 
deserved.  One  other  circumstance,arising  from  thislaw,may  merit  at- 
tention.  A  Catholic,  who  owned  one  of  the  most  celebrated  racers  in 
Ireland,  worth  two  hundred  guineas,  being  informed  that  a  person 
was  about  to  seize  him,  and  pay  him  the  price  fixed  by  law,  mounted 
the  horse,  and  presented  him  to  a  Protestant  friend;  thus  defeating 
the  miscreant  of  his  vile  purpose. 

*  "  Jlll  settlements,  fines,  common  recoveries,  and  other  conveyances 
had  or  made  since  the  Ist  of  January,  1703,  of  any  lands,  &c.  by  any 
Papist,  or  by  any  Protestant  who  turned  Papist  since  the  said  Ist  of 
Jan.  1703,  or  by  any  such  Papist  with  his  then  Protestant  wife,  who 
hath  turned  Papist  as  aforesaid,  whereby  any  Protestant  is  barred  of 
any  estate,  in  reversion  or  remainder,  whereunto  such  Protestant 
was  intituled  at  the  time  of  levying  such  fine,  suffering  such  reco- 
very,  or  making  such  conveyance,  shall  as  to  such  Protestant  be  null 
and  void.^^^"''''^ 

t "  All  coUateral  and  other  securities,  by  mortgages,  judgments, 
statutes  merchant,  or  of  the  staple  or  otherwise,  which  have  beenU! 
OT  hereafter  shall  6e,  made  or  entered  into^  to  cover,  support,  or  se- 
cure,  and  make  good  any  bargain,  sale,  confirmation,  relcase,  feoff- 
ment,  lease,  or  other  conveyance,  contrary  to2  Ann.  Sess.  1.  c.  6.  are 
void  to  the  purchaser  of  any  the  said  lands  or  tenements  in  trust  for, 
or  for  the  benefit  of,  any  Papist,  as  likewise  to  any  such  Papist,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  and  all  such  lands,  &.c.  so  conveyed  or  leased,  or 
to  be  conveyed  or  leased  to  any  Papist,  or  to  the  use  of,  or  in  trust 
for,  any  Papist,  contrary  to  the  said  act,  and  aU  such  collateral  se- 
curities  as  are  or  shall  be  made  or  entered  into,  to  cover,  support,  se- 
cure  or  make  good  the  same,  may  be  sued  for  by  any  Protestant,  by 
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Thls  provision  was  retrospective :  thus,  if  a  Roman  Catholic  had 
lent  ten  thousand  pounds,  and,  as  a  security  for  pajment,  taken  a 
mortgage  on  real  estate,  any  Protestant  ihight  sue  outsuch  mortgage, 
and  rob  the  lender  of  his  propertj  !  None  of  the  legislators  of  Tripoli 
or  Algiers,  none  of  the  ferocious  followers  of  Blackbeard,  or  Morgan, 
the  pirates, — none  of  the  banditti  whose  trade  is  rapine  and  plunder, 
ever  conceived  a  more  piratical  or  plundering  act  than  this.  It  may 
be  fairly  said  to  have  converted  the  seat  of  legislation  into  "  a  den  of 
thieves." 

If  any  Protestant  woman,  possessed  of  real  estate  of  any  descrip- 
tion  whatever,  or  personal  estate  to  the  value  of  fivehundred  pounds, 
married,  without  a  previous  certificate  that  her  intended  husband  was 
a  Protestant,  she  forfeited  her  whole  estate,  which  went  to  the  next 
Protestant  heir.^"'*^ 

To  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  wretched  Helots,  they  were  forbid- 
den,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds,  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  grave- 
yards  of  any  suppressed  convent,  abbey,  or  monastery,*  where  rest- 
ed  the  remains  of  their  ancestors  ! 

In  order  to  secure  impartial  justice,  in  England,foreigners,  accus- 
ed  of  petit  treason,  murder,  or  felony,  are  tried  by  a  jury  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  natives  and  foreigners  ;  and  juries  are  thus  con- 
stituted  in  civil  actions  between  denizens  and  foreigners.  But,  as  if 
nothing  were  too  sacred  or  holy  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  in  Ire- 
land,  in  all  the  cases  arising  under  the  laws  "  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  Popery,"  Catholics  were  expressly  excluded  from  juries^f  and 

his  proper  action,  real,  personal,  or  mixt,  founded  on  this  act,  in  any 
of  her  majesty's  courts  of  law  or  equity,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  shall 
require  it." 

"  Provided  any  Protestant  may  prefer  one  or  more  bill  or  bills  in 
the  chancery,  or  chancery  of  exchequer  against  any  person  concern- 
ed  in  such  sale,  lease,  mortgage,  or  incumbrance,  and  againstall  per- 
sons  privy  to  such  trust  for  Papists ;  and  to  compel  such  person  to 
discover  such  trusts,  and  answer  all  matters  relating  thereunto,  as 
by  such  bill  shall  be  required :  to  which  bill  no  plea  or  demurrer  shall 
be  allowed :  biit  the  defendant  shall  answer  the  same  on  oath  at  large, 
which  answer  shall  be  good  evidence  against  the  defendant,  m  actions 
broughtupon  thisact:  and  that  all  issues,  in  anysuit  founded  onthis 
act,  shall  be  tried  by  none  but  known  Protestants.' .' P^^^"^ 

*  •'  None  shall,  ffom  the  said  29th  of  December,  bury  any  dead  in 
any  suppressed  monastery,  abbey,  or  convent,  that  is  not  made  use 
of  for  celebrating  divine  service  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  Ireland  by  tJie  law  established,  or  witliin  the  precincts  thereof, 
npo7i  pain  often  pounds.^^^^^^ 

t  "  From  the  first  of  Michaelmas-Term,  1708,  no  Papist  shall  serve 
or  be  returned  to  serve  on  any  grand  jury  in  the  queen's  bench,  or 
before  justices  of  assize,  oyer  and  terminer,  orgaol  delivery,  or  quar- 
ter  sessions,  unless  it  appear  to  tlie  court,  that  a  sufficient  numbor  of 
Protestants  cannot  then  be  had  for  the  service;  ant!  in  all  trials  of 
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their  honour^  their  property,  and  their  lives,  were  thus  exposed  to  the 
mercj  ot"  their  envenoined  eneniies. 

If  a  Catholic  child  v/ere  sent  abroad  without  license,  it  was  pre- 
sumed  bv  law  that  he  v\as  sent  to  be  educated  in  aforeign  seminary; 
bj  which  a  forfeiture  of  his  personal  and  of  the  income  of  his  real  es- 
tate  was  incurred.  On  his  return,  he  might  apply  to  court,  and  prove 
the  cause  of  his  absence  to  have  been  innocent:  in  which  case,  he 
was  entitled  to  the  future  iiicome  of  his  reai  estate,  but  could  not  be 
resiored  to  tfie  proceeds  during-  his  absence,  nor  to  any  pa,rt  of  liis 
personal  estate  ."'loos 

Roman  Catholics  were  prohibited  from  acting  as  guardians.  An 
infraction  of  this  law  subjected  the  party  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
pounds.* 

Ronian  Catholic  house-keeners  were  oblised  to  find  fit  Protestant 
substitutes  for  militia  duty :  and,  in  case  of  neghict  or  refusal,  to  pay 
double  the  fine  imposed  on  Protestants  ;|  and  hkewise  to  pay,  to- 
wards  the  support  of  the  militia,  double  what  the  Protestants  paid.f 

Catholics  were  not  allowed  to  purcliase  any  part  of  the  forfeited 
cstates;  nor  to  inherit,  take,  make  title  to,  by  descent,  purcliase,  li- 
mitation,  devise,  or  other  conveyance,  or  to  have,  hold,  or  enjoy  any 
such  estates.§  They  were  even  prohibited  from  taking  them  on  leases 
for  lives  or  years. 

issucs,  on  any  presentment,  indictment,  or  information  or  action  on 
statute,  for  any  ofFence  committed  by  Papists,  in  breach  of  such  laws, 
the  plaintiff  or  prosecutor  may  challenge  amj  Papist  returned  as  ju- 
ror,  and  assign  as  a  cause  that  he  is  a  Paplst,  which  challenge  shall 
beallowed  «//.'."'^«o» 

*  "  No  Papist  shall  be  guardian  unto,  or  have  the  tuition  or  custody 
of,  any  orphan  or  child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years:  but  the 
same  (where  the  person  intituled  to,  or  having  the  guardianship  of, 
such  child,  is  or  shall  be  a  Papist)  shall  be  disposed  of  by  chancery 
to  some  near  relation  of  such  orphan,  &c.  being  a  Protestant,  to  whom 
the  estate  cannot  descend. 

^'  If  any  Papist  shall  take  upon  him  the  guardianship  or  tuition  of 
any  orphan  or  child,  contrary  to  this  act,  he  shall  forfeit  5001,  to  be 
recovered  by  action  of  debt.^^^^^^ 

t  "The  lieutenants,  &c.  or  the  major  part  of  thcm,  may  cause  to 
bc  raised  upon  the  Popish  inhabitants,  and  upon  every  person  who 
shall  refuse  to  take  the  oalh  of  abjuration,  (which  oath  any  justice  of 
the  peace  may  administer,)  doubte  the  sum  ihei/  should  have  paid  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  in  case  they  had  been  Protestants."^"** 

:^"  In  case  such  Papist  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  find  such  suffi- 
cient  man,  he  shall  forfeit  double  the  sum  as  a  Protestant  shouldfor- 
feit,  in  case  such  Protestant  should  neglect  to  attend  the  service  of 
the  militia,  when  thereunto  required,  by  beat  of  drum  or  sound  of 
trumpet,  as  aforesaid."^^'*^ 

§  "  Leases  of  the  premises  to  be  made  to  Protestants  only,  at  the 
full  improvcd  rent,  vvithout  any  fine.     Leases  to  or  in  trust  for  Pa- 
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Roman  CathoHcs  were  prohibited,  in  1702,  from  buying  or  pur- 
chasino:,  in  their  ovvn  names,  or  in  tlie  names  of  others  to  their  use, 
any  lancls,  or  rents  and  profits  out  of  the  same,  other  than  for  aterin 
not  exceeding  thirty-one  3'ears.*  By  a  refinement  of  rapacity  and'in- 
justice,  it  was  enactcd,  that  if  a  farm  yielded  a  profii  greater  tiian  the 
amoiint  of  one-third  of  the  rent^  the  right  to  it  was  imnv^iiateh/  to 
cease,  and  to  pass  over  to  the  Jirst  Frotestant  ivho  shoidd  discover 
the  rate  ofprofiti! 

No  Roman  Catholic  could  be  elected  mayor,  baillff,  sovereign,  por- 
trietF,  burgomaster,  recorder,  sheriff,  treasurer,  akiennan,  town-clerk, 
burgess,  common  council-man,  within  any  city,  walled  town,  or  cor- 
poration;  nor  be  nominated,  appointed,  presented,  or  sworn,  as  high 
constable,  in  any  barony,  or  iialf-barony  ;  or  as  petty  constable,  in 
any  manor,  ward,  parish,  constal)Iewick,  or  place  within  the  king- 
dom;  but  was  to  be  proportionably  taxed  to  support  the  same.^'^'^^ 

Some  portions  of  this  code  appear  so  o;ratuitously  wicked  and  pro- 
fligate,  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture  what  could  have  been 
the  object  of  the  niiscreants  by  whom  they  were  enacted.  So  late  as 
the  year  1745,  it  was  provided,  that  all  marriages  celebrated  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergymim,  between  two  Protestants,  or  between  a 
Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  should  be  nidl  and  void  to  all  in- 
tents  and  purposes,  ivithout  anij  process^  judgment,  or  sentence  ofthe 
law  whatsoever.t  To  what  a  hideous  flood  of  licentiousness  ;  what 
overwhelming  immorality;  what  bastardizing  of  children;  what  un- 
certainty  of  inheritance,  must  this  atrocious  law  have  given  rise! 

Justices  of  peace  might  summon  any  person,  suspected  of  having 
been  married  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  or  been  present  at  sucli 
marriage;  and  if  such  person  refused  to  attend,  or  to  be  examined, 
or  to  enter  into  recognisance  to  prosecute,  he  was  liable  to  three 
years  imprisonment.^^^^ 

pists,  or  assigned  to  them,  to  be  void,  and  the  lessor,  assignor,  and 
lessee  or  assignee,  accepting  or  occupying  such  lands,  to  forfeit  tre- 
ble  the  yearly  vahie.'^^^^^^ 

*  "  Every  Papist,  after  the  time  aforesaid,  shall  be  disabled  to  pur- 
chase,  either  in  his  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  any  other,  to  his 
use  or  in  trust  for  him,  any  manors,  lands,  hereditaments,  or  any 
rents  or  profits  out  of  the  same,  or  any  ieases  or  terms  thereof,  other 
than  for  a  term  of  years  not  exceeding  thirty-one  years,  whereon  a 
rent,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  improved  yearly  value,  at  the 
time  of  making  such  lease,  shall  be  reserved  and  made  payable  dur- 
ing  such  term."^o^^ 

t  "  After  the  first  of  Mav,  1746,  every  marriao-e  celebrated  by  a 
ropisn  priest,  between  a  Papist  and  any  person  who  hath  been,  or 
hath  professed  himself  or  herself  to  be  a  Protestant,  at  any  time 
within  twelve  months  of  such  celebration  of  marriage,  or  between  two 
Protestants,  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ivith- 
out  any  process,judgment,  ar  sentence  of  the  law  whatsoever,^^^^^^ 
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"Of  the  administration  of  lord  Chesterfield,  by  whose  suggestion 
the  above  vile  act  was  passed,  Mr.  Burke  gives  the  following  ac- 
count.  "  This  man,  while  he  was  duping  the  creduUty  of  the  Pa- 
pists  with  fine  words  in  private,  and  commending  their  good  be- 
haviour  during  a  rebellion  in  Great  Britain,  as  it  well  deserved  to 
be  commended  and  rewarded,  was  capable  of  urging  penal  laws 
against  them  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  and  of  stimulating  with 
provocatives  the  wearied  and  half-exhausted  bigotry  of  the  Parlia- 
ment  of  Ireland.  They  set  to  work  ;  but  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to 
do ;  for  they  had  already  almost  gone  ihrough  every  contrivance  which 
could  waste  the  vigour  of  their  country :  but,  after  miich  struggle, 
they  produced  a  child  of  their  old  age,  the  shocking  and  unnaturat  act 
ahout  marriages,  which  tended  to  finish  the  scheme  for  making  tlie 
peoplenot  only  two  distinct  parties  for  ever,  but  keeping  them  as  two 
distinct  species  in  the  aame  landy  ^^"^ 

Dreading  lest  the  piratical  and  sanguinary  system  they  were  es- 
tablishing  should  lead  to  iniLvrrection,  in  which  they  might  meet  the 
fate  their  tyranny  deserved,  the  "ascendency"  early  determined  to 
secure  themselves  from  that  consequence,  by  robbingand  plundering 
the  Catholics  of  their  arms;*  thus  in  a  manner  tying  them  neck  and 
heels,  and  laying  them  prostrate  at  their  mercy. 

The  laws  on  this  point,  which  was  regarded  as  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity  of  the  tyrants,  were  of  the  most  extraordinary  rigour.  Two  jus- 
tices  of  the  peace  might  summon  before  them  any  Catholics,  from  the 
peer  or  peeress  to  the  lowest  peasant,  and  examine  them,  on  oath, 
not  merely  on  the  subject  of  anns  in  their  own  possession,  but  oblige 
them  to  turn  informers  against  their  parents,  children,  friends,  and 
neighbours  ;  and  if  they  refused  to  appear,  or,  on  appearing,  refused  to 
give  evidence,  or  turn  informers,  peers  and  peeresses  were  subject 
to  a  penaly  of  three  hundred  pounds,  for  the  first  oftence;  and  for  the 
second,  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  all  their goods!!\ 

*"  All  Papists  within  this  kingdom  of  Ireland,  before  the  Ist  of 
March  next,  shall  discoverand  deliver  up  tosomejustice  of  the  peace, 
all  their  arms,  armour^  and  ammnnition^  of  what  kind  soever,  in 
their  possession  ;  and  after  that  time,  any  two  or  more  justices  of  the 
peace,  vvithin  their  respective  limits,  and  all  mayors,  sherifts,  and 
chief  officers  of  cities,  &c.  in  their  liberties,  by  themselves  or  their 
warrants,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  may  search  for,  seize,  or  cause 
to  be  searched  for  and  seized,  and  take  into  their  custody,  all  such 
arms,  &c.  as  shall  be  concealed  in  any  house,  lodging,  or  other  places 
where  they  suspect  any  such  to  be."^'^*^ 

t  "  Two  justices  of  peace,  or  the  magistrate  of  any  corporation,  are 
cmpowered  to  summon  before  them  any  persons  whatsoever,  to  ten- 
der  them  an  oath,  by  which  they  oblige  them  to  discover  all  persons 
who  have  any  arms  concealed,  contrary  to  law.  Their  refusal  or  de- 
clining  to  appear,  or,  on  appearin^,  their  refusal  to  inform,  subjects 
them  to  the  severest  penalties.  If  peers  or  peeresses  are  summoned, 
(for  they  may  be  summoned  by  the  baililf  of  a  corporation  of  six  cot- 
tages,)  to  perform  this  honourable  service,  and  they  refuse  to  inform, 
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By  this  law,  the  best  man  in  the  land  mijrht  be  summoned  by  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  at  the  instance  of  the  lowest  scoundrel,  aud  an 
oatl)  tendereu  to  him  to  inforn»  against  his  nearest  or  dearest  friend. 
The  same  oath  might  be  tendered  to  him  a  second  time,  within  aii 
hour ;  and  if  he  refused  both  times,  he  was,  ipso  facto,  liable  to  be 
robbed  of  his  goods,  and  subject  to  imprisonment  for  life!! 

Lest  there  should  be  any  scruples  of  conscience  amon»:  the  justices, 
which  m\or]\i  prevent  their  activity  in  the  enforcement  of  such  a  sys- 
tem  of  rapine,  any  ma^istrate  who  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  per- 
form  the  duties  it  imposed  on  him,  was  subject  to  fifty  pounds  pe- 
nalty.* 

All  wise  legislators  justly  hold,  that  one  of  their  most  important 
duties  is  to  provide  for  the  instruction  and  illumination  of  the  people, 
under  a  conviction  that  public  instruction  and  virtue,  ignorance  and 
vice  grow  to  maturity  together.  But  the  Irish  parliament  doomed 
five-sixths  of  the  nation,  to  which  it  was  given  as  a  curse,  to  per- 
petual  and  invincible  ignorance !  To  brutalize  and  barbarize  those 
Helots,  to  plunge  them  into  the  abyssesof  Cimmerian  darkness,  they 
were,  at  one  stroke,  cut  ofF  from  education.  The  law  punished  the 
man  who 

*'Taught  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,'* 

who  assisted  to  remove  that  brutal  ignorance  which  prepares  the 
mind  for  every  species  of  vice  and  crime,  as  severely  as  the  man  who 
robbed  altars,  burned  houses,  or  murdered  his  father  or  mother! 

This  never-enough-to-be-execrated  code  was  far  worse  than  Dra- 
co's,  wliich  is 

"  Damn'd  to  everlasting  fame." 
Draco,  barbarous  and  cruel  as  he  was,  in  his  sanguinary  code,  which 
punished  all  crimes  vvith  death,  has  never  been  accused  of  punishing 
any  thing  but  crimes.  But  the  worse  than  Draconian  Irish  legislature 
denounced  banishment,  and,  in  case  of  return,  death,  against  any 
Catholic  guilty  of  the  oSence  of  teaching  school ;  instructing  children 
in  learning,  in  a  private  house;  or  officiating  as  usher  to  a  Protestant 
school-master  !t 

the  first  offence  is  SOOl.  penalty;  the  second  is  premunire,  that  is  to 
say,  imprisonment  for  life^  and  forfelture  ofall  their  goods.  Persons 
of  an  inferior  order  are  for  the  first  offence  fined  30/.  for  the  second, 
they  too  are  subjected  to  premunire."^"^'' 

*  "  If  any  mayor,  justice  of  peace,  or  other  officer,  shall  neglect, 
knowingly  and  voluntarily  to  do  his  duty  in  execution  of  this  act,  he 
shall  for  every  such  neglect,  forfeit  50/.  to  be  recovered  by  action  of 
debt,  &c.  one  moiety  to  her  majesty,  &c.  the  other  to  him  that  will 
sue  for  the  same."^°^* 

t  "  If  nny  Papist  shall  publicly  teach  school,  or  instruct  youth  in 
learning  in  any  private  house,  or  shall  be  enfertained  to  instruct 
youth,  as  usher  or  assistant  to  any  Protestant  school-master,  he  shall 
be  esteemed  a  Popish  regular  clers:yman,  and  prosecuted  as  such,  and 
shall  incur  such  penaUies  and  forfeitures  as  any  Popish  regular  con- 
vict  is  liable  unto.^^'^'^^^ 
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The  eternal  laws  of  Immanity,  imprinted  on  ourhearts  by  our  great 
Creator,  command  sympathy  for  our  suffering  fellow  creatures,  and, 
when  in  our  power,  the  extension  of  relief  to  their  miseries.  The 
rudest  savages  are  not  insensible  to  the  sway  of  this  universal  and 
sovereign  law.  They  share  their  slender  pittance  with  the  distressed 
and  suttiering  stranger.  Christ  Jesus  himself,  in  the  most  emphatical 
language  he  ever  used — in  "  words  that  biirn," — denounces  "  ever- 
lasting  fire"  against  those  who  refuse  obedience  to  this  law: 

*'  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed!  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels !  for  I  was  an  hung-ered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat :  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  no  drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  andye  took  me  not  in ;  nakedand 
ye  clothed  me  not ;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not." 

This  divine  lesson  the  impious  and  barbarous  Irish  legislature,  with 
a  wicked  hypocrisy,  which  enhanced  the  atrocity  of  the  deed,  tram- 
pled  under  foot,  with  a  pretence  of  propagatino;,  in  its  utmost  purity, 
the  religion  of  that  Jesus  Christ,  of  whose  precepts  and  maxims  their 
laws  were  an  undeviating  violation.  By  those  laws,  if  Francis  Xa- 
vier,  Fleury,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Fenelon,  Massillon,cardinal  Pole, 
archbishop  Carrol,  bishop  Cheverus,  Mr.  Matignon,  Mr.  Harding, 
Mr.  Fleming,  or  Mr.  Grsessel,  were  in  Ireland,  and  "  hungry,  and 
thirsty,  and  naked,  and  sick,  and  in  prison,"  at  the  lastgasp  of  exist- 
ence,  for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  the  man  who  three 
times  administered  relief,  might  by  law  be  robbed  of  his  entire  estate, 
real  and  personal,  as  a  reward  for  his  charity  !*  Can  the  vocabulary  of 
execration  afford  terms  of  reproach  adequate  to  brand  the  turpitude  of 
such  a  system,  and  of  its  vile  authors  ? 

Throughout  the  whole  habitable  globe,  even  among  the  most  bar- 
barous  of  the  human  race,  respect  and  reverence  for  parents  have 
been  universally  inculcated,  except  in  devoted  Ireland.  The  fifth 
command  of  the  decalogue  explicitly  orders, 

*«  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.'* 

This  is  "  the  first  command  with  a  promise  of  reward"  for  its  obser- 
vance ;  but  no  punishment  is  annexed  to  the  violation.  Deuteronomy, 
however,goes  further,  and  pronounces  a  curse  on  those  who  even  slight 
their  parents : 

"  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  mother." 

And  Jesus  Christ,  the  light  of  whose  gospel  the  Irish  legislators  pre- 
tended  to  spread,  renewed  and  enforced  the  command, 

"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother." 
But  what  was  the  dictate  of  the  hideous  code  "  to  prevent  the  growth 

*  "  Any  person  that  shall,  from  the  first  of  May,  knowingly  conceal 
or  entertain  any  such  archbishop,  bishops,  &c.  hereby  required  to 
depart  out  of  this  kingdom,  or  that  after  the  said  day  shall  comeinto 
this  kingdom,  shall,  fi)r  the  first  offence,  forfeit  ticentij  poiinds ;  for 
the  second,  douhle  thatsum;  and  if  heolfend  the  third  time,  shall 
forfeit  all  his  lands  and  tenements  of  freehold  or  inhe.ritance  during 
his  life;  and  also  all  his  goods  and  chattels I! P^^^^^ 

»023  Robins,  452. 
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of  Poperjr"  Did  it  support  or  countenance  the  observance  of  this 
holy  law  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  No:  it  said,  in  lanfjjiiage 
fit  for  pirates  and  robbers,  Forswear  your  religion,and  then  you  shall 
have  legal  sanction  to  plunder  jour  father  and  mother,  and  bring  their 
graj  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  »rave.*  In  return  for  all  their  cares, 
their  solicitudes,  their  pains,  their  affection,  strip  them  of  that  pro- 
perty  which  ought  to  support  your  brothers  and  sisters.  This  was  the 
unequivocal  spirit  of  Irish  legislation,  on  the  subject  of  filial  duty. 

When  any  child  or  children  of  any  Roman  Catholic  other  than  the 
eldest  son,  whose  case  was  provided  for  before,  conform  to  the  Pro- 
testant  relij^ion,  the  father  was  obiiged  to  give  in,  upon  oath,  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  a  statement  of  the  real  and  bona  fide  value  of  all 
his  estate,  real  and  personal ;  and  make  such  provision  for  the  pre- 
sent  and  future  maintenance  of  the  conforming  chiid  or  children,  as 
tiie  court  micrht  order."^"-^ 

By  9th  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  sect.  5.  persons  robbed  by  privateers  during 
war  with  a  Popisli  prince,  shall  be  reimbursed  by  grandjury  present- 
ment,  and  the  money  be  levied  upon  the  good»  and  lands  of  Popish 
inhabitants  onlv."'*^-^ 

Many  people  have  been  deluded  into  the  opinion,  that  these  laws 
were  merely  enacted  in  terrorem,  and  were  scarcely  ever  enforced. 
This  is  a  very  great  error.  They  were  for  nearly  half  a  century  en- 
forced  with  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity.  Thousands  of  wretches 
lived  on  the  spoils  which  they  raised  by  informatious  against  Roman 
Catholics  for  breaches  of  those  wicked  statutes. 

"  During  all  queen  Anne's  reign,  the  inferior  civil  officers,  by  or- 
der  of  government,  were  incessaiitly  harasslug  the  Catholics,  ivith 
oaths,  imprisonmentSy  and  forfeitures,  without  any  visible  cause  but 
hatred  of  this  religious  profession  In  the  year  1708,  on  the  bare  ru- 
mour  of  an  intended  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Pretender, /orf^-o?2c 
Roman  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ivere  imprisoned  in  the  cas- 
tleofDublin;  and,  when  they  were  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  the 
government  was  so  sensible  of  the  wrong  done  to  them,  that  it 
remitted  their  fees,  amounting  to  800/.  A  custom  that  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  for  infirm  men,  women,  and  children  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  every  summer  to  a  place  called  St.  John's  Well, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  relief  from  theirseveral 
disorders,  by  performing  at  it  certain  acts  of  penance  and  devotion, 
was  deemecl  an  object  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
house  of  commons,  who  accordingly  passed  a  vote,  that  these  sickly 
devotees  "  ivere  assembled  in  that  place  to  the  great  hazard  and  dan- 
ger  of  the  public  peace,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.^^  They  also  passed 
a  vote,  OQ  tlie  17th  of  March,  1705,  "  That  all  magistrates  and  other 

*"  The  eldest  son,  conforming,  immediately  acquires,  and  in  the 
life  time  of  his  father,  the  permanent  part,  what  our  law  calls  there- 
version  and  inheritance  of  the  estate,  and  he  discharges  it  by  retros- 
pect;  and  annuls  every  sort  of  voluntary  settlement  made  by  the  fa- 
ther  ever  so  long  before  his  conversion !"  This  he  may  sell  or  dispose 
of  immediately,  and  alienate  it  from  the  faraily  for  ever."*^^^ 

»°24  Robins,  459.  ««ks  Parnell,  68.  »"26  Burke,  V.  187. 
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persons  whatsoever,  who  neglected  or  omitted  to  put  them  (the  penal 
laivsj  in  due  execution,  ivere  befrmjers  of  the  liberties  of  the  king' 
dom;^''^^''  and,  in  June,  1705,  they  resolved,  "  That  the  saying  and 
hearing  of  mass,  by  persons  ivho  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
tended  to  advauce  the  interest  of  the  Pretender  ;  aud  that  suchjudges 
and  magistrates  asytilfully  neglected  to  make  diUgent  inquiry  into, 
and  to  discover  such  wicked  practices,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  ene- 
mies  to  her  majesty^s  government.'^''^^^^  And  upon  anpther  occasion, 
they  resolved,  "That  the  jirosecuting  and  informing  against  Fapisis 
was  an  honourable  service  to  the government !  P^^^'^^ 

Of  this  code  of  laws,  it  may  be  fairly  averred,  that,  had  all  the  pe- 
mtentiaries  in  Europe  been  ransacked,  to  form  a  legislature  for  Ire- 
land, — had  Cartouche  and  his  gang  taken  possession  of  the  Parlia- 
ment-house,  they  could  not  have  devised  a  more  rapacious  or  cruel 
system. 

There  is  hardly  a  code  in  the  world,  that  does  not  aiford  some  in- 
stances  of  unjust  and  immoral  laws,  enacted  in  moments  of  delusion 
or  faction.  But  this  is  the  only  one  universally  and  undeviatingly 
profligate  and  depraved, — of  which  every  provision  and  paragraph 
violated  some  law  of  God  or  man,  and  the  plainest  dictates  of  eter- 
nal  justice, — which  lesjalized  robbery,  and  punished  with  death  acts  of 
humanity — the  tuition  of  youth — the  celebration  of  marria^e,  &c.  &c. 

The  professed  object  of  the  hypocritical  tyrants  who  named  this 
"  ferocious  system,"  as  Burke  appropriately  styles  it,  was  to  rescue 
the  objects  of  its  rapacity  from  the  darkness  of  Popish  idolatry.  But 
they  might  worship  Jupiter  Ammon,  Juno,  Venus,  Mars,  Bacchus, 
and  Apollo,  with  the  Romans;  the  sun  with  the  Guebres ;  or  Apis, 
with  the  Egyptians ;  they  might  even  disbelieve  in  God  altogether, 
Provided  they  foreswore  transubstantiation  and  the  Pope's  authority, 
they  became  pure  and  immaculate;  their  property  and  persons  were 
secure;  and,  under  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
they  then  acquired  a  right  to  rob  and  plunder  the  blind  idoiatrous  Pa- 
pists  whom  they  had  abandoned. 

Whoever  has  duly  considered  the  villany  of  those  statutes,  and  of 
the  legislators  by  wliom  they  were  enacted;  the  horrible  scenes  of 
oppression,  fraud,  and  murder,  which  they  could  not  fail  to  produce; 
the  demoralization  that  must  have  followed  their  operation, — cannot 
fail  to  agree  vvith  Tillotson,  that,  so  far  as  respected  the  dcvoted  is- 
land  whose  fate  is  the  theme  of  this  work,  it  were 

"  Better  there  were  no  revealed  religion,  and  that  human  nature 
were  left  to  the  conduct  of  its  own  principles  and  inclinations,  wliich 
are  murh  more  mihi  and  merciful,  much  more  for  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness  of  human  society,  than  to  be  actuated  by  a  religion  thnt  inspires 
men  with  so  vile  a  fury,  and  prompts  them  to  commit  such  out- 
rages.^^^^^^ 

Tillotson  applied  this  strongposition  to  otherpartsof  Christendom; 
but  shut  his  eyes  to  the  wickedness,  the  profligacy,  and  the  immora- 
lity  of  the  code  in  force  in  his  native  country  ;* — so  much  easier  is  it 

"»7  Com.  Jour.  3.  289.        J028  iilem,  319.         »029  Ibid.—Parnell,  59. 
»030Tillolson,  III.  19. 

*  The  English  laws  on  this  subject  were  as  wicked  and  cruel  as  tlie  Irlsli 
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to  take  the  mote  out  of  our  neighbour's  eye,  thau  tlie  beam  out  of  our 
own.* 

We  have  now,  however,  in  this  enliglitened  country,  bigoted  clei^y- 
men,  who  cant,  and  whiiie,  and  turn  up  the  whites  of  tlieir  eyes, 
deploring  and  reviling  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Madrid,  and  Lisbon, 
and  Paris,  and  Rome,  aud  Goa;  but,  like  Tillotson,  deaf,  and  blind, 
and  dumb,  to  the  atrocious  system  of  persecution  for  ages  in  operation 
in  England  and  Ireland.  If  theyattend  tothe  maxiin  of  Jesus  Christ, 
"  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone,"  they  will  lay  an 
eternal  embargo  on  their  tongues,  upon  this  odious,  this  detestable 
subject.  Sat  verbum. 

To  the  candour  and  justice  of  every  reader,  Christian,  Jew,  Turkj 
or  Heathen,  1  appeal,  to  decide,  whether,  if  the  Ronian  Catiiolics  of 
Ireland  had  risen  eu  masse,  when  this  vile  code  was  enacted,  and 
crushed  their  ty rannical  oppressors,  they  would  not  huve  been  per- 
fectiy  justifiedr  And  whether  the  resistance  would,  even  if  unsuc- 
cessful,  have  deserved  the  odiousname  of  rebellion? 

''RebeUlon  !  foul,  dishonouring  word, 

Whose  wrongful  blight  so  oft  has  stain'd 
Tbe  holiest  cause  that  tongue  or  sword 

Of  mortal  ever  lost  or  gain'd. 
How  many  a  spirit,  born  to  bless, 

Has  sunk  beneath  that  withering  name, 
Whom  but  a  day's,  an  hour's  success 

Had  wafted  to  eternal  fame  ! 

*  That  this  detestable  code,  though  cloaked  ^vith  a  hypocritical  pre- 
tence  of  a  regard  for  the  propagation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  a 
zeal  to  suppress  and  extirpate  the  "  superstitions  of  Popery,^^  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  styled,  originated,  as  I  have  stated,  in 
a  determination  to  rob  and  plunder  the  Roman  Catholics  of  their 
cstates,  after  having  reduced  them  to  the  most  abject  slavery,  is  evi- 
dent  from  tlie  fact,  that  it  was  continued  in  operation,  long  after  ex- 
perience  had  proved  it  utterly  unavailing  to  answer  the  pretended 
purposes  of  its  enaction.  The  first  act  for  robbing  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics  of  their  estates,  in  case  they  did  not  conform  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion,  and  bestowing  them  on  the  next  Protestant  heir,  or  conform- 
ing  Catholic,  was  passed  in  the  year  1703,  and  from  that  time  till 
1752  inclusive,  a  period  of  fifty  years,  there  were  only  1860  certifi- 
cates  of  conformity  filed.^°^^  The  attempt  was  almost  as  futile  as  an 
effort  to  drain  lough  Erne  with  a  ladle. 

I  copied  an  atrocious  case  of  legalized  robbery,  which  I  intended 
to  have  published  here  at  full  length — but  have  mislaid  the  MS. 
and  am  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  a  mere  outline.  One  of  the  vile 
Popery  laws,  allowed  six  months  for  the  Catholic  heir  of  real  estate 
to  forswear  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  as  the  means  of  securing  the 
possession.  If  he  neglected  or  refused,  the  next  heir,  if  %.Protestant, 
or  a  conforming  Catholic,  was  authorized  by  law  to  rob  tne  owner  of 
the  property.  A  large  estate  devolved  on  a  Catholic,  who  conformed 
on  the  last  day  ofthe  sixth  calendar  month.     He  then  made  a  bona 

joaiNewenham,  184. 
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As  exhalations,  when  they  burst 
From  the  warm  earth,  if  chiird  at  first, 
If  check'd  in  soaring'  tVom  the  plain, 
Darken  to  fogs  and  sink  again  ; 
But,  if  they  once  triamphant  spread 
Their  wings  above  the  mountain-head, 
Become  enthron'd  in  upper  air, 
And  turn  to  sun-bright  glories  there  !"i032 

I  also  appeal  to  the  reader  to  decide,  whether  had  any  spy  or  in- 
former  blasted  such  an  undertaking  he  would  not  have  merited  never- 
dying  execration  ?  Those  who  answer  the  first  and  third  of  those  ques- 
tions  in  the  negative  are  groveling  slaves,  wlio,  for  sake  of  consistency, 
mustexecrate  the  barons,  who  extorted  Magna  Charta  from  king  John 
— those  who  produced  therevolution  of  1688 — and  all  those  who  ever 
made  any  effort  in  favour  of  human  liberty  or  human  happiness. 

"  Oh  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave, 

Whose  treason,  hke  a  deadly  bhght, 
Comes  o'er  the  councils  of  the  brave, 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might ! 
May  Ufe's  unblessed  cup  for  him 
Be  drugg'd  with  treacheries  to  the  brim ; 
With  hopes,  that  but  allure  to  fly, 

With  joys,  that  vanish  while  he  sips, 
Like  Dead-Sea  fruits,  that  tempt  the  eye, 

But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  hps ! 
His  country's  curse,  his  children's  shame, 
Outcast  of  virtue,  peace,  and  fame, 
May  he,  at  last,  with  hps  of  flame, 
On  the  parched  desert,  thirsting,  die, — 
While  lakes,  that  shone  in  mockery  nigh, 
Are  fading  off',  untouch'd,  untasted, 
Like  the  once  glorious  hopes  he  blastedl 
And,  when  from  earth  his  spirit  flies, 

Just  Prophet,  let  the  damned  one  dwell 
Full  in  the  sight  of  Paradise, 

Beholding  heaven,  and  feeUng  hell  !"i033 

«^^9s®®S®®«eo«^»5» 

fide  sale  of  the  property.  But  the  next  Protestant  heir  sued  for  the 
estate,  on  the  ground  that  the  lavv  contemplated  lunai'  months.  The 
plea,  after  long  litigation,  was  admitted  by  the  judges,  and  thus  the 
robben'  was  sanctioned  by  what  was  corruptly  called  a  court  of  jus- 
tice.  Can,  T  repeat  once  more,  the  language  of  vituperation  find  words 
strong  enough  to  mark  the  infamy  of  tlie  miscreant  legislators,  who 
promulgated  such  a  detestable  system  ? 

W32LalIa  Rookh.  1033  ibiJ. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

State  of  the  Popery  laws  in  the  year  1812.  Catholic  clergyinen  liahle 
to  be  hanged  for  mamying  two  Protestants,  or  a  Protestant  to  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Prohibition  of  the  permanent  endowment  of  a 
Catholic  chapel  or  school  house.  System  of  exclusion  from  office. 
Oppression  ofparish  vestries, 

"  Alas,  the  penal  code  against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  is  far  from  being  in 
a  relaxed  or  languishing  state.  ^''o  clause  is  permitted  to  slumber :  no  merciful 
connivance  is  tolerated  :  even  obsolete  enactments  are  noio  forced  into  fresh  vigour. 
The  system  tuorks  incessantly  to  the  prejudice  of  every  CathoUc  :  and  thoughsome- 
times  unobservedly,  yet  eventually  with  sure  and  grievous  efficacy.  Even 
when  it  bears  a  masked  appearance,  it  is  not  less  malignant,  than  when  raging 
in  the  most  furious  aspect  of  persecution. 

*'  JVb  Catholic  is  so  exalted  by  rank,  fortune,  or  talent,  or  so  depressed  hy  poverty 
or  ignorance,  as  to  elude  its  baneful  infuence,  to  remain  insensible  of  its  contume- 
lious  and  exasperating  operation,  or  to  suppress  his  viurmurs  against  its  long  con- 
iinuanceJ* — Statement  of  Penal  Laws. 

AN  idea  has  been  entertained  that  the  only  grievance  under  which 
the  Irish  Catholics  labour  at  present,  is  their  ineligibility  to  seats  in 
parliament  and  some  of  the  higher  offices  of  governmeut — and  there- 
ibre  that  but  a  very  few  of  the  first  class  of  that  society  are  interested 
in  the  attempts  making  to  promote  Cathoiic  emancipation.  This  is  a 
most  egregious  error.  Almost  every  Roman  Catholic  in  the  nation 
experiences  the  disadvantages  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.* 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  most  hideous  features  of  the  *'  ferocious" 
and  rapacious  code,  of  which  I  presented  a  brief  sketch  in  the  pre- 
ceding  chapter,  have  been  repealed.  The  jeopardy  in  which  the  go- 
vernment  was  placed,  was  the  impelling  motive,not  asenseofjustice 
or  humanity,  or  shame  to  have  the  Irish  code  thus  disgraced  and 
dishonoured.  A  bili  was  brought  in,  anno  1778,  to  enable  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  take  leases  for  sixty-one  years.  This  mighty  boon  was 
rejected  by  the  unfeeling  and  tyrannical  majority  in  parliament. 
The  disasters  in  America  opened  their  eyes  to  the  policy  of  concili- 
ating  the  mass  of  the  population — and  in  a  very  few  months  after,  I 
believe  in  the  same  session,  the  same  body  of  men  passed  an  act 
enabling  the  Roman  Catholics  to  take  leases  for  999  years!!  What 
an  immense  contrast  between  the  rejected  bill  and  the  one  that  finally 
passedl  Imminent  danger  is  a  wonderful  liberalizer  of  oppressors.f 

*  The  facts  in  the  present  chapter  are  taken  from  an  elaborate 
and  learned  work,  written  and  published  anno  1812,  under  the  aus- 
pices  of  the  Catholic  board,  by  a  professional  gentleman,  of  high  re- 
putation,  and  containing  a  fair  statement  of  the  remnants  of  this  vile 
code,  in  force  at  that  period.  Its  title  is — '*  A  Statement  of  the 
Penal  Laws,  which  aggrieve  the  Catholics  of  Leland."  I have  reason 
to  believe,  but  am  not  quite  certain,  that  no  alteration  of  those  laws 
has  since  taken  place. 

t "  But  the  Catholics  were  indebted,  not  only  to  the  labours  of  their 
friends.  but  also  to  the  great  revolution  which  was  going  on  at  this 
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But  the  repeal  of  lavvs  vvhich  favour  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
one  class  of  nien  over  ano*ther,  does  not  at  once  destroy  inveterate 
habits  of  domination  or  disqualification.  The  operation  is  slow.  Thus 
it  wlU  be  found,  that  many  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  exclusions 
and  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  days  of  per- 
secution  and  bigotry,  are  as  completely  in  operation  as  they  were 
forty  or  fifty  years  since. 

I  cannot  enter  into  detail  of  thevarious  penalties,  disqualifications, 
and  oppressions,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  government,  remain 
in  force  in  Ireland,  against  this  proscribed  body.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self  to  a  fevv  of  the  most  prominent. 

The  vile  law  still  remains  in  force,  which  subjected  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  clergyman  to  be  hanged,  if  he  celebrated  marriage  betweentwo 
Protestants,  or  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic*  By  an 
act  passed  so  late  as  1793,  there  was  a  penalty  of  5G0L  imposed  upon 
Catholic  clergymen  celebrating  marriages  of  thisdescription.t  It  was 
supposed,  and  rationally  enough,  that  this  enactment  virtually  repeal- 
ed  the  former  bloody  law.  But  that  this  is  an  erroneous  construction 
has  been  declared  by  the  late  lord  Kilwarden  from  the  bench  in  se- 
veral  prosecutions  under  this  act,  in  the  year  1800.:^ 

Catholic  priests  are  liable  to  imprisonment,  for  not  revealing  se- 

period  in  America,  for  the  success  of  the  first  concessions  that  were 
inade  to  them.  This  appearsvery  evident,  fromthe  failure  of  an  attempt 
which  vvas  made  by  Mr.  James  Fitzgeraid,  a  few  monthbefore  thein- 
troduction  of  the  act  of  17,  18  Geo.  III.  to  obtain  for  them  a  power 
to  take  leasesfor  lands  for  61  years.  For,  soon  afterwards^  when 
the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  Rritish  forces  in  ^merica^ 
the  same  Parliament,  on  the  recouimendation  of  the  government, 
passed  an  act  for  enabling  them  to  take  land  on  leases  for  999 
yearsP^'^^* 

*  "  If  a  Catholic  clergyman  happens,  though  inadvertently,  to  cele- 
brate  marriage  between  tvvo  Protestants,  or  between  a  Protestant  and 
a  Catholic  (unless  already  married  by  a  Protestant  minister)  he  is 
liahle  by  law  to  suffer  death^^^^^ 

t "  And  that  every  Popish  priest,  or  reputed  Popish  priest,  vvho  shall 
celebrate  any  marriage  between  two  Protestants,  or  between  any  such 
Protestant  and  Papist,  unless  such  Protestant  and  Papist  shall  have 
been  first  married  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  religion,  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  500/.  to  his  majesty,  upon  conviction  thereof."^"^^ 

:|:  "  It  was  for  some  time  supposed,  that  the  former  punishment  of 
death  for  this  offence  was  virtually  mitigated  to  the  penalty  of  500/. 
by  the  fair  construction  of  the  last  mentioned  act,  and  had  become 
merged  in  the  nevv  prohibition.  Hovvever,  the  contrary  doctrine  has 
been  adopted  by  high  law  authority,  and  in  several  cases,  particular- 

ly  in  that  of  the  king  at  the  prosecution  of  surgeon  B ,  against 

the  reverend  Mr.  G ,  John  Mac  Dermot,  and  others — where  lord 

Kilwarden,  chiefjustice  of  the  King^s  Bench^  declared  pubiicly  infull 
court,  that  this  offence  continues  at  this  day  to  be  punishable  with 
death,  under  tke  Vopery  laws.^^^^^^ 

io3i  parnell,  122.  «oa*  Statement  of  Penal  Laws,  16. 

i(»3«Idem,  19.  'o^' Ibid. 
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crets  confided  to  them  in  the  confessional* — and  are  liable  to  be  pu- 
nished  bj  civil  action  for  excommunicating  unworthy  members  of 
their  own  communion.f 

The  exclusions  from  public  offices  are  to  the  last  degree  oppres- 
sive,  and  vexatious,  and  pernicious.  By  positive  law,  no  person  can 
be  mayor,  sovereign,  portriefF,  burgomaster,  bailifF,  alderman,  recor- 
der,  treasurer,  sherifi,  town-cierk,  common  council  man,  master  or 
warden  of  any  guild,  corporation,  or  fraternity,  or  hold  any  sucK  or 
like  offices,  in  any  city,  walled  town,  or  corporation  in  Ireland,^  un- 

*  "  Catholic  priests  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  refusing,  upon 
being  interrogated  in  courts  of  justice^  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  pri- 
vate  confession,  confided  to  them  by  their  penifents."^'^^® 

"  The  late  lord  Kilwarden,  chief  justice,  committed  to  jail  a  Ca- 
tholic  priest,  the  reverend  Mr.  Gahan,  for  a  contumacy  of  this  na- 
ture.  This  occurred  at  the  summer  assizes  of  1802,  for  the  county 
of  Meath,  held  at  Trim,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  0'Brien  v.  The  trustees 
of  Maynooth  college."^"'^^ 

t "  The  Catholic  clergy  are  liable  to  be  punished,  by  civil  ac- 
tion,  for  excommunicating  unworthy  members  of  their  own  coramu- 
nion."*«*°  • 

:{: "  It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  municipal  situations  in  the 

various  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland,  closed  against  Catholic  industry 

and  merit.    In  the  city  of  Dublin  alone  we  find  the  ofiices  foUowing, 

viz. 

Lord  mayor  and  aldermen         .--..,        24 

Sheriffs  2,  sheriffs  peers  38    -         -         -        -         -         -         -    40 

Recorder  and  treasurer 2 

Common  council-men 96 

Masters  and  wardens  of  guilds,  about        -         -        -        -         84 
Town  clerks 2 

248 

*•  Passing  then  to  the  other  cities  and  corporate  towns  of  Ireland, 
which  may  be  reckoned  at  115  in  number,  (as  Cork,  Limerick,  Wa- 
terford,  Belfast,  Kilkenny,  Drogheda,  Gahvay,  Sligo,  Derry,  Cashel, 
Clonmell,  Trim,  Enniskiilen,  Wexford,  &c.  &c.)  we  may  reasonably 
take  the  average  number  of  corporate  ofiices  in  each  at  about  20 ; 
which  probably  falls  far  short  of  the  real  number,  since  the  city  of 
Dublin  alone  appears  to  produce  neariy  250.  This  average  number 
0/20  qffices  to  each  of  these  115  othei'  corporations,  gives  the  number 
0/23OO;  and,  addfd  to  the  number  of  248  appearing  in  Dublin,  will 
amount  to  a  total  of  2,548  corporate  offices  in  Ireland,  comprised 
within  this  positive  proscription."^"^^ 

"  Thus  far  do  the  words  and  ietter  of  the  law  extend;  but  its 
spirit  and  necessary  operation  reach  farther.  They  render  inacces- 
sible  to  Catholics  the  numerous  lucrative  situations  dependent  upon, 
and  connected  with,  these  corporate  offices ;  the  patronage,  power, 
preference,  and  profits  at  their  disposal.  In  the  city  of  Dublin  alone, 

1038  statement  of  Penal  Laws,  21.     1039  ibid.     iwo  idem,  26.      imi  idem,  94. 
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less  he  takes  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  certain  other  oaths,  or  unless 
the  lord  lieutenant  for  the  titne  being  shall  think  fit,  bj  writing,  un- 

the  number  of  these  dependant  situations  exceeds  200 — including  thc 
entire  police  establishment  and  its  officers,  paving  and  lighting  and 
pipe-water  boards,  commissioners  of  wide  streets,  court  of  conscience, 
grand  jury,  city  surveyors,  craners,  coUectors,  clerks,  secretaries, 
solicitors,  agents,  and  the  various  petty  offices  of  more  or  less  emolu- 
ment,  derived  from  those  boards. 

"  We  may  fairly  estimate  the  number  of  1,000  as  not  exceedingthe 
amount  of  similar  minor  offices  in  the  gift,  or  at  the  disposal  of,  the 
several  corporate  officers  in  the  remaining  cities  and  towns  of  Ire- 
land.  This  number,  added  to  the  number  of  200  to  be  found  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  will  form  a  total  of  1,200  offices  in  Ireland,  from 
which  the  Catholics  are  excluded  by  the  spirit  and  consequential 
hostility  of  those  laws,  which  exclude  them  from  corporate  offices. 

"Hence  it  will  appear,  that  the  gross  number  of  offices  and  situa- 
tions  from  which  this  class  of  penal  laws  excludes  the  Catholics,  may 
be  considered  as  amounting,  directly  and  by  express  enactment,  to 

About 2,548 

Consequentially,  to  about         -         -        -        -         -      1 ,200 

Total S,74S''^^^^ 


"  The  class  of  exclusion,  which  we  are  now  to  consider,  compre- 
hends  almost  every  desirable  office  in  the  profession  or  administra- 
tion  of  the  laws.  The  offices  of  this  description,  to  which  the  Catho- 
lics  are  forl^idden  to  aspire,  by  the  letter  of  the  statutes,  are  the  fol- 
lowing,  viz. 
Lord  high  chancellor,  or  keeper,  or  commissioner  of  the  great 

seal 1 

Master  or  keeper  of  the  rolls 1 

Justices  of  the  king's  bench 4 

Justices  of  the  common  pleas         .---_.      4 
Barons  of  the  exchequer   -------  4 

Attorney  and  solicitor  general 2 

King*s  serjeants  at  law 3 

King's  council  (present  number) 26 

Masters  in  chancery 4 

Chairman  of  sessions  for  the  county  Dublin  -        -        -        -       1 
Counsel  to  the  commissioners  of  revenue   -        -        -        -  2 

JRecorders  of  cities  and  tovvns,  about     -        -        -        -        -    60 
Advocates  in  spiritual  courts,  about  -        -         -        -        20 

Sheriffs  of  counties       -        -        ------    32 

Of  cities  and  towns,  about 20 

Sub-sheriffs 40 

Total 224 

"  To  this  Dumber  may  be  added  25  commissioners  of  bankruptcv. 
1042  statement  of  Penal  Laws,  95. 
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der  his  hand  and  seal,  to  dispense  with  his  taking  them.  These  oaths, 
being  a  full  and  completeabjuration  of  their  religion,  are  an  effectual 

and  31  assistant  barristers,  or  chairmen  of  county  sessions  ;  for,  al- 
though  the  Catholics  are  not,  by  the  express  letter  of  the  law,  dis- 
abled  from  holding  these  offices,  jet  in  practice  tliey  are  excluded, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception."^"*^ 

'*  The  consequential  operation  of  the  exclusion  of  Catholics, 
from  these  offices  reaches — naturally  and  necessarily — to  all  the  bene- 
ficial  subordinate  situations.  Such  are  those  of  registers  to  judges, 
and  to  vicars-general :  secretaries,  deputies,  court-officers,  clerks  of 
the  crown,  clerks  of  the  peace,  assistants  in  the  various  law  offices, 
solicitors  and  treasurers  to  numerous  public  boards  and  establish- 
ments,  agents,  clerks  to  great  public  officers,  &c.  Of  all  these  subor- 
dinate,  but  lucrative  offices,  we  may  reasonably  estimate  the  actual 
number,  as  exceeding  1000."^°-** 

Having  recapitulated  sundry  other  offices,  such  as  proctors,  advo- 
cates  in  spiritual  courts,  &c.  &c.  he  proceeds : — "  Thus  there  appears 
to  be  a  total  number  of  nearly  1500  offices,  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession  and  administration  of  the  laws — which  are  interdicted  to  the 
CatlM)lics,  either  by  the  express  letter,  or  by  the  necessary  operation 
of  the  present  penal  code. 

"  Of  the  injury  and  degradation  which  this  interdiction  inflicts 
upon  the  Catholic  body,  we  need  not  offer  stronger  evidence  than  the 
fact  of  the  interdiction  itself.  Qne  hundred  and  sixty  legal  offices  of 
honour  and  of  emolument,  sl\q  inaccessible  to  Catholic  barristers, 
and  open  to  Protestants.  Thirteen  hundred  other  offices  are  reserv- 
ed  solely  for  the  ruiing  class,  to  the  exclusion  of  Catholic  students, 
solicitors,  attornies,  clerks,"  &c.  &c."^^ 

"  We  shall  proceed  to  our  enumeration  of  the  offices  not  already 
classed  or  specified,  viz. 

Lord  lieutenant,  lord  deputy,  or  other  governor  of  Ireland  -  1 
Lord  high  treasurer,  or  lords  of  treasury  -  -  -  -  8 
Custodes  rotulorum  of  counties       -----  32 

Governors  of  counties  (present  number)  -  -  -  -  85 
Privy  counsellors  (present  number)        -        -        -        -  100 

Postmasters  general  ...--_.        2 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer -  l 

Secretary  of  state         -------         -j 

Vice-treasurer  -----_..  1 

Teller  or  cashier  of  the  exchequer         -----       j 

Keeper  of  the  privy  seal  ------  \ 

Auditors-general  -         -         --        -        -        -        -£ 

Provostof  Dublin  Univei-sity 1 

Fellows  of  the  University  25 

Offices  -  -  261 
"  The  foregoing  list  of  offices  and  situations  of  trust,  emolument. 
i<M  Statement  of  Penal  Laws,  112.        io44  idem,  115.        i045  idein,  116. 
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exclusion  of  thc  Roman  Catholics  from  all  those  offices.  The  saving 
clause  of  the  lord  lieutenanfs  dispensing  power  is  vvholly  nugatory, 
as  "  it  does  not,  wpon  enquiry,  appear  to  have  been  ejce^xised  in  any 
one  ijistoce."^"*® 

In  corporate  towns,  Roman  Catholics  are  uniformly  excluded  from 
grand  juries,  and  very  frequently  from  petit  juries.  This  is  an  awful 
feature  of  their  situation,  exposing  them  in  many  cases,  particularly 
in  the  desperate  conflicts  between  the  difterent  factions  that  prevail 
there,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  dcadly  enemies.  The  sheriffs,  all 
Protestants,  pack  the  juries:  and  innocence  in  such  cases,  must  often 
pay  the  penalty  of  guilt,  and  atrocinus  guilt  secure  impunity,  and 
come  off  with  flying  colours,  as  if  it  were  immaculate  innocence.  Of 
the  effect  of  this  state  of  things  my  author  draws  the  following  pic- 
ture,  on  which,  considering  the  mode  of  ushering  this  vvork  into  the 
world,  full  reliance  may  be  placed  : — 

"  Verdicts  have  been  frequently  pronounced — wholly  contradictory 
to  evidence — reprobated  even  by  the  sitting  judges — and  not  to  be 
accounted  for,  otherwise  than  upon  the  marked  principle  of  religious 
prejudices. 

"  Catholic  prisoners  are  brought  to  trial  upon  charges  affecting 
their  lives :  the  evidence  failing,  the  crown  lawyers  abandon  the  pro- 
secution^  as  untenable — the  judge  directs  an  acquittal:  and  yek  the 
jury  jinds  a  verdict  of  guiltyU! 

*'  Again.  Protestant  prisoners,  armed  yeomen  or  soldiers,  are  pro- 
secutedfor  gross  outrages  against  the  properties  and  persons  of  Ca- 
tholics — for  robbery — and  murder.  The  evidence  is  clear  and  con- 
fiected — thejudge  charges  unfavourably—^and  yet  to  the  amazement 
of  unrejlecting  spectators — thejury  acquits  instantlyllP^^^^^ 

Roman  Catholic  soldiers  are  liable  to  be,  and  frequently  are  or- 
dered  to  attend  divine  worship  in  protestant  churches — and  liable  to 

or  dignity,  from  which  the  Catholics  are  excluded,  by  the  express 
letter  of  the  law,  comprises  about  261  in  number.  These  disqualifi- 
cations,  too,  have  been  re-enacted,  so  recently  as  in  the  year  1793."^°*^ 

"  Throughout  the  entire  post-office  establishment  in  Treland,  for 
instance,  consisting  of  several  hundred  persons,  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  Catholic  to  be  found  in  a  higher  situation  than  that  of  a  com- 
nion  letter-carrier ;  and  few  of  even  this  class.  The  like  may  be  af- 
firmed  of  the  stamp-office,  bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  public 
boards  and  establishments  of  Ireland.  Yet  the  far  greater  proportion 
of  their  salaries  and  emoluments  is  extiacted  from  the  labours,  the 
industry,  and  the  contributions  of  Catholics."*"*^ 

*"  Whatever  maybehis  wealth,his  talents,  orhis  services,he  is  uni- 
formly  refused  a  place  upon  grand  juries  vvithin  those  corporate 
towns:  and  even  upon  petty  juries,  unless  when  the  duty  is  arduous, 
and  unconnected  vvith  party  interests.  He  more  than  doubts  of  ob- 
taining  the  same  measure  of  justice,  of  favour,  or  respect,  from  the 
mayor,  recorder,  alderman,  tax-gatherer,  public  boards,  &c.  that  is  ac- 
corded  to  his  Protestant  neighbour."*"*" 

10«  statement  of  Pcnal  Laws,  92.  1047  idem,  226.  io«9  Idem.  135. 
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corporal  punishment  if  thej  attend  in  a  Catholic  chapel.  The  Ro- 
man  Catnolic  soldiers  who  were  fighting  the  battles  of  England  in 
Spain,  were  refused  the  attendance  of  a  Catholic  clergyman.* 

When  a  Ronian  Catholic  ne^lects  to  appoint  a  testainentary  guar- 
dian  for  his  minor  children,  they  are  subject  to  have  a  Protestant 
guardian  appointed  over  them,  and  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Protes- 
tant  religion.t 

*  "  Under  this  system  the  Catholic  officers  and  soldiers  may  be  com- 
pelled  to  attend  persolnally  at  the  celebration  of  the  Protestant  wor- 
ship.  They  may  be  forbidden  to  attentl  at  Catholic  houses  of  wor- 
ship,  or  to  receive  spiritual  assistance  fiom  the  clero^y  of  their  ovvn 
religion.  Such  have  been  the  regulations;  such,  frequently,  is  the 
practice.  The  fact  is  notorious.  This  coercion  has  excited  univer- 
sal  dissatisfaction  in  the  army,  whether  stationed  in  South  America, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland  ;  numberless  in- 
stances  of  it  have  occurred,  and  under  everygeneral  officer,  vvho  has 
held  any  command.  Even  the  late  sir  John  Moore,  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  estimahle  inen  that  ever  ivore  a  sicord,  was  compelled 
by  his  instructions  to  enforce  this  code,  and  to  refiise  permission  to 
Catholic  clergymen  io  attend  the  Catholic  soldiers  of  his  army  in 
Spain  and  Portiigal. 

"  The  like  coercion  is  rigidly  applied  to  the  Navy;  nothing  but 
Protestantism  is  there  tolerated."^^'-'^ 

t  "  This  has  been  strongly  exemplified;  but  especially  in  a  case  be- 
fore  lord  Redesdale,  chancellor,  on  the  18th  July,  1804. 

"  It  there  appeared  that  a  male  infant.  named  Lyons,  had  in  1794 
lost  his  parents — both  Catholics.  Lord  Ciare  in  1795,  madean  order 
nominating'  the  maternal  grandfather,  the  revered  Dennis  O^Connor, 
Esq.  of  Belinagar,tobethe  guardian:  who,  as  lord  Clare  well  knew, 
professed  the  Catholic  religion.  Mr.  0*Connor,  havingduly  qualified, 
acted  as  guardian  for  several  years,  educating  the  child  in  the  reli- 
gion  of  his  parents.  In  February  1S04,  the  viaternal  grand-uncle,icho 
had  a  claim  upon  the  esiate  of  this  child^  ^^(^fi/ionetZ  lord  Redesdale 
for  the  removal  of  Mr.  O^Connor — and  upon  an  ex  parte  sitggestion, 
fofwhich  Mr.  O^Connor  was  unapprized^J  he  obiained  a  summary 
orderfor  that  purpose.  Mr.  0'Connor  having  been  thus  displaced— - 
the  child,  (then  aged  about  ten  years,)  wasimmediately  removedfroni 
the  Catholic  school  to  the  Protestant  school  in  England. 

"  An  application  was  novv  made  to  the  chancellor  by  motion  in 
court  for  reinstating  Mr.  O-Connor  in  the  guardianship,  and  setting 
aside  the  order  of  February,  1804,  as  obtained  by  surprise,  and  upon 
erroneous  su£;«;estions. 

"  The  grounds  upon  which  this  application  was  resisted,  and  suc- 
cessfully,  vvere  exclusively  those  of  public  policy  and  favour  towards 
the  established  religion.  It  was  insisted  by  Mr.  Saurin,  attorney-ge- 
neral,  and  other  law  officers,  "  That  the  chancellor  was  bound  by  the 
situation  which  he  held,  to  favour  the  diffusion  of  the  religion  of  the 
state— that  he  had  no  discretion  in  this  respect — that  acting,  as  he 
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The  Catholics  are  preclucled  from  bequeathing  aiiy  sum  of  money 
or  any  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  a  clergyman,  the  support  of  a 
chapel,  or  sciiool.* 

The  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  parish  Vestries,  whicli 
originated  in  the  year  1725,  operates  probably  as  grievously,  and 
taxes  them  as  heavily  as  any  law  or  regulation  in  society,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  those  vestries.  They  have 
power  to  order  all  repairs  and  alterations  and  additions  that  they 
may  judge  proper  in  churches — and  apportion  the  quota  of  each  pa- 
rishioner  according  to  their  discretion,  afFording  a  boundless  field  for 
favouritism  on  one  side,  and  for  oppression  on  tlte  other.  In  many  cases 
for  their  own  accommodation  and  that  of  their  friends,  they  order 
unnecessary  and  most  expensive  repairs  and  alterations,  to  make  lu- 
crative  jobs.  Thus  Roman  Catholics  have  not  only  to  pay  tithes 
for  the  support  of  the  protestant  clergy,  but  to  pay  in  many  cases 
fourfold  their  proper  quota  of  the  expenses  for  the  repairs  and  altera- 
tions  of  the  protestant  churches! 

This  would  be  a  severe  oppression  under  any  circumstances— but 
the  grievance  is  much  ajrgravated  in  consequence  of  the  very  great 
disproportion  of  numbers  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  rest 
of  tlie  community.  The  former  are  about  six  times  as  numerous 
throughout  the  island,  as  all  the  other  denominations  united.  In  cer- 
tain  parts  of  Connaught  and  Munster,  they  are  twenty  or  thirty  or 
forty  for  one.  A  parish  in  some  of  those  parts,  containing  10,000  in- 
habitants,  may  not  have  more  than  2,  S,  4  or  500  Protestants,  young 
and  old,  male  and  female ;  and  this  fragment  of  the  people  has  the  un- 
controUed  power  to  tax  their  fellovv  subjects  for  the  repairs  and  em- 
bellishments  of  churches  which  the  latter  not  only  never  attend,  but 
cannot  conscientiously  attend.f 

was,  under  a  Protestant  establishment,  and  conformably  to  the  po- 
licy,  that  had  long  prevailed  in  Ireland,  withoutbeing  fettered  or  con- 
trolled  by  any  statute  to  the  contrary,  he  could  have  but  one  idea 
upon  the  subject.  ^  Frotestant  the  cliild  sfiould  be^  for  his  spiritual 
good^for  the  Protestant  rel\^ion  is  the  onlij  right  one — and  a  Protes- 
tant  he  should  be  for  his  temporal  interest  also,  by  reason  of  those 
penal  laws  and  restrictions  which  still  continue  in  force  against  Ca- 
tholics.  Every  man  who  is  friendly  to  the  Protestant  establishment, 
must  lean  towards  the  Protestant  faith,  and  endeavour  to  strengthen 
and  augment  the  number  of  its  adherents — and  that  for  thesereasons 
Mr.  0'Connor  ought  not  to  bc  reinstated  in  the  guardianship  of  the 
child. 

"  Lord  Redesdale,  concurring  in  these  and  similar  principles,  re- 
fused  to  reinstate  Mr.  O^Connor,  or  restore  the  child  to  the  Catholic 
school;  and  ordered  that  one  of  the  masters  should  continue  guardian 
of  the  child,  as  if  he  were  Protestant."^^^^ 

*  "  The  law  forbids  the  permanent  endowment  of  any  Catholic 
clergyman,  house  of  worship,  school  house,  or  other  pious  or  charita- 
ble  foundation  for  Catholirs."^"^^ 

t  "  The  powers  of  a  parish  vestry  are  various  and  extensive.   To  in- 
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To  render  this  state  of  things  more  grievous,  landlords,  or  land- 
owners  are  exeiiipt  from  paying  anv  part  of  the  rates.  Tlie  occupying 
lessee  is,  by  statute,  ohliged  to  pay  them — and  those  lessees  are  gene- 
rally  Roman  Catholics.^^^* 

My  limits  forbid  me  to  proceed  further,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
enumerate  a  variety  of  other  exclusions,  disqnalifications,  and  penal- 
ties,  to  which  the  Cathohcs  of  Ireland  are  still  subject,  and  to  which 
the  protestant  ascendency  cling  with  all  the  tenacity  with  which  un- 
just  power  is  eternallj  grasped  by  oppressors.  1  have  given  enough 
to  show  how  utterly  destitute  of  foundation  is  the  opinion  generally 
prevalent  of  the  state  of  the  oppressed  Catholics — how  iljiberal 
and  unjust  their  oppressors  are — how  grievous  their  sufferings — and 
how  imperious  the  call  on  all  liberal-mmded  raen  in  the  three  king- 
doms,  to  unite  their  exertions  to  remove  every  remaining  portion  of 
Ihe  vile  code  from  the  Irish  statutes,  and  to  restore  the  mass  of  the 
nation  to  their  rights,  so  long  and  so  unjustly  withheld. 

cur  heavy  expenses  on  the  part  of  the  parish  ;  to  levy  large  sums  of 
money  upon  the  houses,  lands,  and  persons  of  the  inhabltants  at 
laro^e ;  to  apportion  those  sums  upon  individuals,  and  to  apply  them 
at  their  discretion,  unexamined  and  uncontrolled  ;  to  transact  gene- 
rally  the  local  business  of  the  parish :  these  are  amongst  the  powers, 
vested  in  such  persons  as  legally  constitute  a  vestry. 

"  They  are  authorised,  and  indeed  bound,  to  repair  the  whole 
church;  to  provide  seats  and  benches,  communion  table,  pulpit,  read- 
ing  desk,  cnalices  and  otlier  vessels  for  the  conimunion,  basm  for  the 
oftertory,  font,  bells,  biers  for  the  dead,bibles,  iarge  and  small,  books 
of  common  prayer,  register  book,  and  various  other  books  and  ac- 
commodations:  to  fence  and  preserve  the  church-yard;  to  provide  a 
yearly  salary  of  20/.  for  the  parish  clerk,  &c.  &c. 

"  By  common  law,  if  an  old  church  is  to  be  rebuilt,  or  a  new  churcli 
is  so  small  as  to  need  being  enlarged,  a  parish  vestry  (having  first 
received  the  bishop's  consent,  and  meeting  upon  due  notice)  may 
make  a  rate  at  their  discretion,  for  rebuilding  or  enlarging  it,asthey 
may  think  proper. 

"  By  statutes,  the  loi-d  lieutenant  and  privy  council,  archbishops 
or  bishops,  may  order  new  churches  to  be  built  in  better  places :  and 
when  the  site  is  to  be  so  changed,  tlie  consent  of  the  majority  of  Pro- 
testant  parishioners,  in  vestry  assembled,  is  sufticient  to  assess  any 
rate  without  limit,  for  building  the  new  church. 

"  They  may  also  convert  a  parish  church  into  a  cathedral ;  and, 
vice  versa,  a  cathedral  into  a  parish  church:  and  levy  any  rates 
for  those  p2irposes. 

"  By  statute,  also,  archbishops  and  bishops  may  erect  new  churches, 
as  they  think  jit;  and  new  parishes  may  be  attached  to  such  new 
churches,  in  case  the  former  parish  churches  be  thought  too  small  or 
too  distant,  (of  which  the  Protestant  parishioners  are  to  be  sole 
judges.y'-^^^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Great  natural  advantages  of  Ireland.    Soil.     Climate.    Harhours. 
Bivers,  Lakes.  Mines  and  Minerals.  Fisheries. 

"  And  sure  it  is  a  most  beautifnl  and  s^veet  cotmtry  as  any  is  under  heaven,  be- 
ing-  stored  throiighout  with  maiiy  goodly  rivers;  replenished  with  all  sorts  of 
fish  most  abundantiy;  sprinkled -ivith  many  very  siveet  islands  and  goodly  lakes, 
Uke  Utlle  inland  seas,  that  will  carry  even  shippes  upon  their  waters,  adorned 
with  goodly  woods  even  fit  for  building  of  houses  and  ships,  so  commodiously, 
as  that  ifsoine  princes  in  the  ivorld  had  them,  they  ivoidd  soone  hope  to  be  lords  of 
all  the  seas,  and  ere  long  ofall  ihe  -world ;  also  full  ofvery  good  ports  and  havens 
opening  upon  Etigland,  as  inviting  us  to  come  unto  them,  to  see  what  excellent 
commodities  that  countr\  can  afford,  besides  the  soyle  itse/fe  jnost  fertile,  fit  to 
yeeld  all  kinde  of  fruit  that  shuU  be.  committed  thereunto.  And  lastely,  the  heavens 
most  milde  and  temperate,  tliough  somewhat  more  moist  in  the  parts  towards 
the  west."io56 

*'  1  have  visited  all  the  provinces  of  that  kingdom  in  sundry  journies  and 
circuits,  wherein  I  have  observed  the  good  temperature  of  the  air,  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  soil,  the  pleasant  and  commodious  seats  for  habitations,  the  safe 
and  iarge  ports  and  havens  lying  open  for  traffic  into  all  the  west  parts  of  the 
world;  the  long  inlets  of  many  navigable  rivers;  and  so  many  great  lakes  and 
fresh  ponds  ■within  ihe  land,  as  the  like  are  not  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  Europe  ; 
the  rich  fsliings  and  i.uildfjtvl  of  all  kinds  ;  and  lasily,  the  bodies  andminds  of  the 
people  endued  -ivith  extraordinary  abilities  by  iiattcre."^^^'^ 

*'  Ireland  is,  in  respect  of  its  situation,  the  number  of  its  commodious  har- 
bonrs,  and  the  natural  vvealth  which  it  produces,«;f/ie  fittest  island  to  acguire 
riches  of  any  in  the  FAiropean  seas  ;  for  as  by  its  situation  it  lies  the  most  com- 
modious  for  the  West  Indies,  Spain.  and  the  northern  and  east  countries,  so 
it  is  not  only  supplied  by  nature  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  can  over 
and  above  export  large  quantities  to  foreign  countries;  in  so  much  that  had  it 
been  mistress  of  a  free  trade,  no  naiion  in  F.urope  ofits  extenty  couldin  an  equal 
mmber  of  years,  acquire greaier  wea/f/t."'05s 

THE  most  important  natural  advantages  which  nations  enjoy,  may 
be  comprised  under  the  heads — fertilitj  of  soil — salubrity  of  climate 
— capacious  harbours  fitted  for  external  commerce — advantageous  in- 
tersection  for  internal  trade  by  rivers — valuable  mines  and  minerals 
— and  productive  fisheries. 

I  propose  to  show  that  those  advantages  have  been  so  liberally  be- 
stowed  on  Ireland  by  a  bounteous  heaven,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
horrible  and  blighting  policy  could  have  prevented  her  from  enjoying 
as  high  a  degree  of  happiness  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  nation.* 

*  For  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  I  am  almost  entirely  indebted  lo  a 
most  excellent  work  of  Thomas  Xewenham,  entitled  "  A  Viewof  the  Natural, 
Political,  and  Commercial  Circumstances  of  Ireland."  From  Arthur  Young  I 
have  likewise  borrowed  freely. 


'056  Spencer,  p.  28,  Anno  1590.         'os?  sir  John  Davies,  p.  1.  Anno  1616, 
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"That  Ireland  greatly  surpasses  her  sister  country,  England,  in 
the  aggregate  of  the  endowments  of  nature,  is  abundantly  obvious, 
And  \t  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  latter,  actually  abound- 
ing  in  wealth  beyond  aay  other  country  in  Europe,  can  boast  of  any 
one  natural  advantage,  ivhich  the  former  does  not  possess  in  a  supe' 
rior  desree^^^^'^ 

Soil. 

With  respect  to  soil,  Ireland  is  blest  in  the  highest  degree.  Arthur 
Young,  an  English  traveller,  who  devoted  half  his  life  to  agricultural 
enquiries  and  investigations,  has  pronounced  sentence  on  this  point, 
froni  vvhicli  there  is  no  appeal.  He  says  that  "  natural  fertility,  acre 
for  acre,  over  the  two  kingdoms,  is  certainly  in  favour  of  Ireland," 
— and  further,  that  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  two  countries, 
Ireland  was,  when  he  wrote,  much  more  cultivated,  havingmuch  less 
vvaste  land  of  all  sorts.* 

*  "  To  judge  of  Ireland  by  the  conversation  one  sometimeshearsiii 
England,  it  would  be  supposed  that  one-half  of  it  was  covered  with 
bogs,  and  the  other  with  mountains  filled  with  Irish,  ready  to  fly  at 
the  sight  of  a  civilized  being.  Tliere  are  people  who  will  smile  when 
they  hear  that  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  two  coiintries,  Ireland  is 
more  cidtivated  than  England,  having  mifch  less  ivaste  land  of  all 
sorts.  Of  uncultiuated  mountains  there  are  no  siich  tracts  as  arefound 
in  our  four  northern  coiinties,  and  the  JVorth  Riding  of  Vorkshire, 
ivith  the  eastern  line  of  Lancaster,  nearly  down  to  the  peak  of  Derhyt 
which  form  an  e.vtent  qf  above  a  hundred  miles  of  waste.  The  most 
considerable  of  this  sort  in  Ireland  are  in  Kerry,  Galway,  and  Mayo, 
and  some  in  Sligo  and  Donnegal.  But  all  these  together  will  not  make 
the  quantity  we  have  in  the  four  northern  counties;  the  valliesin  the 
Irish  mountains  are  also  more  inhabited,  I  think,  than  those  of  Eng- 
land,  except  where  there  are  mines,  and  consequently  some  sort  of 
cultivation  creeping  up  the  sides.  A^atural  fertiiity,  acre  for  acre, 
over  the  twokingdoms,  is  certainly  in  favour  of  Ireland;  of  this  I 
believe  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  entertained,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered  that  some  of  the  more  beautiful,  and  even  bestcultivated  coun- 
tries  in  England,  owe  almost  every  thing  to  the  capital,  art  and  in- 
dustry  of  the  inhabitants."^"'^^ 

"  The  traveller  who  hastens  through  Ireland  as  most  British  tour- 
ists  do,  and  beholds  its  richest  pastures  overgrown  with  thistles,  fern, 
ragwort,  and  other  weeds,  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  its  soil 
is  much  more  fertile  than  that  of  the  highly  cultivated  fields  of  Eng- 
land.  "  You  must  examine  into  the  Irish  soil,"  says  Mr.  Young  "  be- 
fore  you  can  believe,  that  a  country  which  has  so  beggarly  an  appear- 
ance,  can  be  so  rich  and  fertile."^"^^ 

"  If  Iwas  to  name  the  characteristics  of  an  excellent  soil,  I  should 
say  that  upon  which  you  may  fat  an  oa*,  and  feed  off  a  crop  of  tur- 
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Ireland,  likewise,  exceeds  Frauce  in  the  proportion  of  cuUivated 
lands ;  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  fornier  being  culti- 
vated ;  whereas  there  are  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  latter.* 

Of  the  unreclaimcd  lands  of  other  countries,  a  large  portion  is 
wholly  unfit  for  cultivation;  wliereas,  the  greater  part  of  those  in  Ire- 
land  may  be  easilj  reclaimed  and  rendered  highly  productive.t 

nips.  By  the  way  Irecollect  little  or  no  such  land  in  England,  yet  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  Ireland.^'^^^^ 

*'  In  the  statistical  survey  of  the  county  of  Meath,  it  is  stated  that 
the  lands  of  Diamer  in  the  barony  of  Fowre  are  so  very  rich  that  the 
first  10  or  12  crops  are  quite  useless,  running  to  straw,  and  lodging; 
that  50  bullocks  of  8  cwt.  were  fattened  on  48  acres  of  the  lands  of 
Skreene;  and  that  in  the  year  1800,  which  was  very  dry  and  unfa- 
vourable,  76  covvs  and  two  bulls  were  supported  on  77  acres."^°^* 

"  In  at  least  18  out  of  32  counties,  there  are  tracts  of  land,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  natural  fertility  by  per- 
haps  any  other  land  in  the  world,  And  to  an  equality  vvith  these,  it 
is  certain  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  remaining  bogs  might  easily 
be  brought."i^«^ 

*  "  That  Ireland  surpasses  France,  in  the  proportion  of  her  culti- 
vated  land,  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  concurrent  statements  of 
Mr.  Young  and  others,  who  have  made  the  soil  of  the  latter  a  subject 
oftheir  researches.  Mr.  Young's  distribution  of  the  land  of  France  is 
as  follows,  viz: 

Jlcres, 
Arable  and  Lucerne         -         -        -        -  75,000,000 

Meadows  4,000,000 

Yines  5,000,000 


Total  of  cultivated  land      -        -         -        -         84,000,000 


Woods 19,8.50,000 

Wastes  27,150,000 


Total  of  uncultivated  land      -        -        -         -     47,000,000 
or  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  whole."^"''^ 

t  "  A  vast  proportion  of  the  unreclaimed  land  of  other  countries  is 
almost  utterly  unproductive,  or  completely  sterile;  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  unreclaimed  land  of  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  the  contrary.  In 
othercountries  theoperation  of  reclaimingrequires  considerable  skillj 
and  in  most  instances  is  attended  with  immense  expense.  In  Ire- 
land,  where  nature  is  rather  to  be  assisted  than  overcome,  it  requires 
but  little  skill;  and  the  attendant  expense.  if  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  the  future  permanent  profit,  is*scarcely  sufiicient  to  deter  the 
most  timid  speculator.  In  most  other  countries,  the  natural  means 
of  fertilizing  such  land  as  has  been  prepared  by  any  expensive  pro- 
cess  for  the  plough,  are  extremely  scanty:  in  Ireland  they  are  almost 
every  where  found  in  the  greatcst  abundance  and  perfection.*'*"''^ 
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One  stiiking  advantage  Ireland  possesses,  probabl  j  in  a  degree  be- 
yond  anj  other  country.  Therocksand  mountains,  which  elsewhere, 
are  generally  bare,  or  covered  only  with  useless  weeds  or  wild  shrubs, 
are  in  Ireland,  clothed  withluxuriant  verdure.* 

In  no  part  of  the  bounties  of  nature  as  regards  soil,  is  Ireland  more 
fortunate,  than  in  the  superabundance  of  manures  of  almost  every 
kind,  and  of  the  very  best  quality.t 

*  "  In  most  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Ireland,  5000  acres  will 
be  found  to  yield  more  and  better  food  for  cattle  than  100,000  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland  and  AVales.  The  Irish  mountains  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  countries  just  mentioned.  Herbage  of 
some  sort  or  other  grows  on  the  very  summits  of  some  of  the  loTtiest 
in  Ireland  ;  but  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  most  part  in  Wales,  cattle 
stray  from  their  pasture  as  they  ascend  the  mountain's  brow.  The 
peculiar  tendency  of  the  Irish  soil  to  grass  is  such,  that  the  moun- 
tainous  land  yields  good  sustenance  to  prodigious  droves  of  young 
cattle."^os« 

"  The  mountains  of  Ireland  are  the  principal  nurseries  for  those 
immense  herds  of  bullocks  and  cows  which  are  fiittened  or  fedon  the 
luxuriant  low  lands;  and  almost  the  only  nurseries  for  those  which 
are  annually  exported  to  England,  and  of  which  the  number  in  four 
years,  ending  5th  January  1804,  amounted  to  106,578,  worth,accord- 
ing  to  the  prices  current  in  that  year,  1,044,464^  The  number  ex- 
ported  in  two  years,  ending  5th  January  1800,  was  54,1 1^."^'?^^ 

*"If  as  much  rain  fell  upon  the  clays  of  England,  (a  soil  very 
rarely  met  with  in  Ireland,  and  never  without  much  stone,)  as  falls 
upon  the  rocks  of  her  sister  island,  those  lands  could  not  be  cultivated. 
But  the  rocka  here  are  clothed  with  verdure.  Those  of  limestone,  ivitk 
only  a  thin  covering  of  mould,  have  the  softest  and  most  beautiful 
turf  imaginable.^^^^'^^ 

t "  In  those  parts  of  most  countries  which  are  remote  from  large 
towns,  the  cultivation  of  a  farm,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  good  natu- 
ral  manures,  must,  in  general,  be  proportionate  to  the  stock  of 
cattle  kept  thereon.  But  in  Ireland  where  suchmanuresalmostevery 
where  abound,  the  dung  of  cattle  is  not  indispensably  requisite  to  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  and  accordingly  much  less  attention  is  paid 
to  its  collection  than  is  observable  in  other  countries.  Labour  and 
skill  alone  will  render  the  lands  of  Ireland  fertilein  the  extreme;  but 
the  labour  and  skill  of  man  require  in  most  other  countries,  an  addi- 
tional  agent  for  producing  this  effect.  Mr.  Young  tells  us,  that  on  the 
coast  of  Mayo,  where  sea  and  other  manures  are  in  plenty,  "  the 
common  people  let  their  dunghills  accumulate  till  they  become  such 
a  nuisance  that  they  remove  their  cabins  to  get  rid  of  them."  He 
says  likewise,  and  the  fact  is  well  known,  that  the  dung  of  the  city 
of  Limerick  was  generally  thrown  into  the  river  Shannon."^°''* 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  counties  of  Wexford,  Wicklow,  T3'- 
rone,  and  Antrim,  limestone  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  in 
every  county  of  Ireland;  as  is  also,  with  the  excfeption  of  a  few  coun- 
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Cliviate, 

The  climate  of  Ireland  is  remarkable  for  its  mildness,  particularly 
in  the  southern  province,  where  the  fields  generally  afford  pasturage 
for  the  cattl^  duriug  the  winter.  Thejare  rarely  housed.*  The  seve- 
ritj  of  that  season  experienced  in  most  other  countries  of  so  high  a 
latitude,  is  here  almost  altogether  unknown.  Snovvs  and  ice  to  any 
considerable  extent,  are  rarelj  experienced.t 

ties,  that  incomparable  manure,  limestone  gravel.  White,  grey,  and 
blue  marls,  of  the  best  qualitj,  are  Ukewise  found  in  most  of  the 
counties,  and  compensate  in  some  of  them,  especiallj  in  Wexford, 
for  a  deficiencj  of  lime."^*^"" 

"  The  seacoasts,  likewise,  from  wUich,  bj  the  waj,  no  part  of  Ire- 
land  is  at  a  greater  distance  than  50  miles,  furnish  an  inexhaustible 
supplj  of  manures.  Coral  sand,  a  manure  of  superior  value,  is  found 
on  the  south  coast  in  Baltimore  baj;  on  the  south-west  coast  in  I3an- 
trj  baj;  on  the  vvest  coast  in  Tralee  baj,  Clew  baj,  Roundstonebaj, 
Kilkerran  harbour,  and  Galwaj  baj;  on  the  north  coast  in  Mul- 
roj  harbour;  on  the  east  coast  of  Brajhead,  in  the  countj  of  Wick- 
]ow,  and  in  other  places.  Shellj  sand,  which  nearlj  equals  the  coral 
in  effect,  is  found  on  the  south-west  coast  in  Duntnanus  baj;  on  the 
east  coast  near  Birr  Island,  in  Red  baj,  and  in  manj  other  parts  of 
the  same  coast.  Sea  weeds,  sea  sand  of  different  colours,  and  sea 
ooze,  are  found  in  abundance  all  round  the  coast;  and,  except  the 
last,  which  has  latelj  been  found  to  bea  verj  good  manure,  areeverj 
where  used,  with  excellent  effect,  bj  the  farmers  who  live  within  five 
or  six  miles  of  the  coast."^'^'^ 

*  "  A  verj  great  proportion  of  the  fat  cattle  sent  to  Waterford,  Li- 
merick,  and  Cork,  are  never  housed.  The  cattle  slaughtered  in  the 
market  of  Cork,  in  the  months  of  Februarj  and  March,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  those  fattened  at  the  distilleries,  are  eight  out  of  ten,  fatten- 
ed  whollj  on  grass.  The  dairj'  covys  in  the  province  of  Munster  are  ne- 
ver,  through  downright  necessitj,  housed.  In  a  part  of  the  countj  of 
Kerrj  the  people  often  leave  their  potatoes  in  the  beds  without  addi- 
tional  covering  during  the  winter;  and  thej  have  been  known  to  ob- 
tain  two  crops  of  corn  from  the  same  land  within  tlie  jear."^"''* 
■  t  "  In  respect  of  mildness  and  equabilitj,  qualities  of  a  very  advan- 
tageous  nature,  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  surpassed  bj  verj  iew,  if  by 
anj  other  in  Europe.  At  a  time,  vvhen  in  consequence  of  the  unre- 
claimed  and  uncleared  state  of  the  countrj,  the  climate  must  neces- 
saril j  have  been  inferior  to  vvhat  it  now  is,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  spoke 
of  it  in  the  following  terms,  "  Terra  terrarum  temperatissima,  ncc 
cancri  calor  exsestuans  compellit  ad  umbras,  nec  ad  focus  capricorni 
rigor  invitat,  aeris  amoenitate  temperieque  tempora  fere  cuncta  te- 
pescunt."  Its  general  mildness,  indeed,  is  sucli,  that,  except  in  the 
northern  counties,  the  rich  pastures  or  those  which  have  been  fairly 
treated,  exhibit  in  the  midst  of  winter,  the  most  beautiful  verdure 
imaginable,  affording  sustenance  to  cattle  throughout  the  year.  The 
rigours  of  the  winter,  wbich,  together  with  the  scantiness  of  natural 
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The  chief  disadvantage  under  which  Ireland  labours,  is  the  exces- 
sive  raius  vvhich  prevail  there,  aud  sonietiinesinjure  the  harvests,  and 
defeat  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  This  nioisture  of  the  ciiniate 
would,  a  priori,  lead  to  an  opinion  thatit  was  injurious  to  healrh.  But 
experience,  the  unerring  test  ot  theories,  overturns  this  doctrine, 
how  plausibie  soever  it  might  appear.  1  here  is  no  nation  more  robust 
or  hardy.* 

Harbours,  Jlivers^  and  Lakes, 

Ireland  is  as  highlj  endowed  by  nature  with  these  very  important 
means  of  promotmg  national  vvealth,  povver  and  resources,  as  in  any 
other  respect  whatever ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  does  not  yield 
to  any  nation  in  the  world.  The  coast  is  so  copiously  indented  vvith 
harbours,  that  they  iie  almost  universaliy  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other.t^**'^  'fhey  are  with  scarcely  an  exception  superior  to  those  of 
England.t 

The  rivers  are  uncommonly  numerous.§  The  country  was  survej- 

manures,  render  the  beast  iiouse  and  foddering  yard  primary  objects 
of  the  farmer's  attention,  in  other  countries,  are  seldom,  and  in  iew 
parts,  expcrienced  in  Ireiand.  And  accordingiy,  tliere  is  not  a  coun- 
try  in  Europe,  north  of  the  Alps,  where  piaces  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of  cattle  are  sorarely  to  be  found."^'^^'^ 

*  *'  The  humidity  of  the  Irish  atmosphere  proves  by  no  means  inju- 
lious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  being  gene- 
rally  accompanied  by  an  increased  agitation  of  the  air,  they  enjoy  bet- 
ter  liealth,  during  the  prevalence  ot  the  vvet  winds  which  blow  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  than  at  other  times.'*'^'''' 

t "  Taking  one  district  with  another,  there  is  a  harbour,  or  safe  an- 
chorino;  place,  to  about  every  loO  square  miles,  or  every  96,000 
acres."^^7« 

I  ••  There  are  not  tiventy  harbours  in  England  and  fFales  which  caa 
be  classed  with  furfy  oft/ie  best  in  Ireland:  nor,  vvith  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  Milford,  vvhich  is  about  seven  miles  long  and  one 
broad^  with  from  four  to  thirteen  fathoms  on  a  bottom  of  mud,  is  there 
one  in  the  former,  which  can,  in  almost  any  respect,  be  compared 
with  the  best  ten  in  the  latter ;  and  if  the  safe  anchoring  places  be 
added  to  the  harbours  of  each  country,  Ireland  vvill  ranic  above  Eng- 
land,  not  only  in  capaciousness,  safety,  and  proportionate  number  of 
harbours,  but  likewise  in  the  general  number  of  piaces  fortheaccom- 
modation  of  shipping,  there  being  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  har- 
bours  and  anchoring  places  belonging  to  the  former;  and,  as  far  as 
appears  by  the  charts  vvhich  the  writer  lias  examined,  only  one  huii- 
dred  and  tvvelve  to  the  latter."^'^^'* 

§  "  So  numerous  are  the  rivers  of  Ireland,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
and  so  abundant  the  supply  of  water,  tliat  we  may  safely  say,  almost 
every  parish  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  internal  navigation,  at  an  ex- 
pense  wliich,  one  place  with  another,  many  a  company  of  British  un- 
Uertakers  would  disregard,  and  that  very  fevv  parts  of  Ireland,  com- 
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cd  sonie  years  since,  with  a  view  to  internal  improvement  by  canals, 
and  thirty-two  rivers  were  found,capable  of  being  rendered  navigable 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  ten  shiilings  sterling  per  head  of  the  po- 
pulation  of  the  island.* 

After  having  enumerated  eighteen  rivers,  the  Shannon,  the  Barrow, 
the  Suir,  the  Nore,  the  Blackwater,  the  Slaney,  the  Bann,  the  Boyne, 
&c.  the  writer  proceeds :  "  In  respect  of  navigable  rivers,  as  well  as 
relative  situation  and  harboiirs,  Ireland  certainly  has  the  advantage 
of  England.  If  the  best  eighteen  rivers  in  the  latter  be  duly  compared, 
in  every  particular,  with  those  which  have  just  been  imperfectly  des- 
cribed,  the  inferiority  of  the  English  rivers,  upon  the  whole,  will  be 
clearly  perceived,  The  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Humber,  the  Med- 
^vay,  the  Dee,  the  Mersey,  the  Lon,  the  Orwell,  the  Yare,  and  the 
Ribble,  have  all  of  them,  sand-banks  at  their  entrance,  which  except 
in  the  instance  of  the  Slaney,  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  Irish 
rivers  ;  and  which  render  the  navigation  in  those  important  parts, 
intricate,  and,  in  some  instances,  dangerous.  Their  streams  are  not, 
for  the  most  part,  near  so  copious,  nor  do  they  flow  through  such  ex- 
tremely  fertile  land,  as  the  rivers  of  Ireland.  The  Tweed,  Tyne, 
Tees,  Were,  Wye,  and  Avon,  are,  no  doubt,  fine  rivers;  but  in  seve- 
ral  respects  they  will  be  found  to  fall  short  of  a  considerable  number 
of  those  of  which  Ireland  can  boast."^'^^" 

paratively  speaking,  would  be  found  ineligible  for  the  establishnient 
of  manufactures  through  a  deficiency  of  water,  or  the  want  of  water- 
carriage.  Of  248  mills  for  grinding  corn,  erected  in  Ireland  between 
the  years  1758  and  1790,  every  one,  as  far  as  the  writer  can  learn, 
is  turned  by  water.  Windmills  are  in  no  country  less  common,  or 
less  necessary,  than  in  this."^°^^ 

*  "  Thirty-two  rivers  were  found,  by  actual  siirvey,  to  be  fit 
and  capable  of  being  rendered  navigable,  whereof  the  united  lengths, 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  Shannon,  and  thoseof  theprojected  canals. 
exceed  one  thousand  miles. 

"  Had  the  proposed  works,  therefore,  been  carried  into  effect,  ten 
thousand  square  miles,  or  6,400,000  acres,  would,  at  furthest,-  have 
been  within  five  miles  of  some  navigable  river  or  canal.  And  if  to 
this  be  added  the  sinuous  line  of  the  Irish  coast,  comprising  1737 
miles,  it  will  be  seen  that  18,685  square  miles,  or  11,958,400  acres, 
wliich  constitute  almost  two-third  parts  of  the  area  of  Ireland,  would 
have  lain  within  five  miles  of  sea,  river,  or  canal;  and  three  millions 
of  money,  faithfully  and  skilfully  expended,  would  probably  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  purpose."^*^^^ 

*'  In  addition  to  a  vast  number  of  rivers,  several  of  them  naviga- 
ble,  many  of  them  considerabie,  which  lose  themselves  in  others,  ia 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  in  Ireland,  exciusive  of 
small  streams,  one  Imndred  and  twenty-five  which  flow  directly  and 
immediately  into  the  sea,  or  its  different  inlets. 

"  The  maritime  counties  comprise  two-thirds  of  the  land  of  Ireland. 
Each  of  tliem  has  from  two  to  twelve  of  the  rivers  in  proportion  to  the 
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Tlie  island  is  moreover  studded  with  lakes,  many  of  which  afford 
an  easj  communication  with  the  seas  which  surround  the  coast,  and 
all  of  which  might  be  rendered  highly  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
national  prosperitj.* 

Mines  and  Minerals, 

There  is  probably  not  a  country  in  the  world,  which,  for  its  extent, 
is  one-half  so  abundantly  supplied  with  the  most  precious  minerals 
and  fossils  as  Ireland.t     The  enumeration  made  by  Newenham,|  as 

extent  of  its  seacoast,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  Wicklow,  is  there 
one  of  them  which  has  not  the  advantao;e  of  onc  or  more  rivers,either 
actually  navigable,  to  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  or 
capable  of  being  rendered  so  at  a  moderate  expense.*^'^''^ 

'' Many  of  the  inland  counties  likewise  participate  this  advantage 
with  those  on  the  coast.  Indeed  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  might 
not  be  rendered  capable  of  enjoying  it."^"^* 

*"  The  lakes  of  Ireland  which  discharge  their  superfluous  waters 
immediately  into  the  sea,  may  also  be  considered,  with  reference  to 
the  benefits  of  commerce,  as  extremely  important  advantages.  Of 
this  description  are  loughs  Neagh,  Earne,  Corrib,  Conn,  Nallenroe, 
Melvin,  Arrow,  Lilly,  Rapharn  and  Furran,  Ballinahinch  lough,  the 
lake  of  Killarney,  or  Lough  Lane,  and  several  others  of  inferior 
note."^°«5 

t  "  There  is  not  a  county  in  Ireland,  which  does  not  contain  some 
valuable  mineral  or  fossil;  several  of  them,  it  is  now  ascertained, 
abound  with  treasures  of  this  sort;  and  these,  for  the  greater  part, 
are  most  happily  situated  for  the  exportation  of  their  products,  either 
in  a  rude  or  manufactured  state."^"^^ 

t "  The  foUowing  account,  drawn  from  the  statistical  surveys  of  17 
counties,  the  writiwgs  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  specimens  in  the  museum  of 
the  Dublin  Society,  the  communication  of  Mr.  Donald  Stewart,  itine- 
rant  mitieralogist  of  that  society,  and  from  the  information  of  others, 
will  serve,  notwithstanding  its  deficiency,  to  give  a  sufficient  view  of 
the  minerals  and  fossils  of  Ireland. 

"  Armagh  contains  lead,  ochres  of  different  colours,  and  various 
beautiful  marbles. 

'*  Antrim  contains  coal  and  gypsum  in  abundance,  beautiful  crys- 
tals,  pebbles,  and  different  sort  of  ochres. 

"Carlow  contains  granite,  talk,  marbles,  crystals,  and  ochres. 

"  Cavan  contains  fine  lead  ore,  iron,  coal,  ochres,  clay,  fuller's- 
earth,  sulphur,  copper,  silver,  and  jasper. 

"Clare  contains  lead,  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  beautiful  spars  like 
those  of  Derbyshire. 

"  Cork  contains  lead,  iron,  copper,  coal,  fine  slate,  extremely  beau- 
tiful  marbles  of  a  great  variety  of  colours,  petrifactions,  brown  and 
yellow  ochres,  excellent  potter's-cIay,  and  amethysts  of  great  beauty. 

"  Donegal  contains  rich  lead  ore,  immense  quantities  of  different 
sorts  of  clays,  coal,  silicious  sand,  manganese,  iron,  beautiful  granite, 
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stated  in  the  annexed  note,  must  excite  tlie  astonishment  of  thc  rea- 
der,  who  could  not  possiblj  have  conceived  the  extent  to  which  na- 

chalcedony,  raarble  resembling  that  which  is  called  statuary  raarble, 
and  granites. 

"  Down  contains  iron,fuller's-earth,  soap-stone,  rich  lead,  marbles 
of  diffl»rent  sorts,  crystals,  gratiite,  copper,  and  very  fine  slate. 

"  Dublin  contains  copper,  lead,  ochres  of  ditVerent  colours,  potter's- 
clay,  beautiful  pebbles,  crystals,  and  porphyry. 

"  Fermanagh  contains  rich  iron  ore  and  coal. 

"  Galway  contains  rich  lead,  cry^tals,  pearls,  and  marbles  of  su- 
perior  beauty. 

"  Kerry  contains  abundance  of  rich  copper,  lead,beautifu]  marbles 
of  various  combinations  of  colours,  cobalt,  crystals,  pearls  and  ame- 
thysts. 

"•  Kildare  contains  marbles  of  different  colours,  which  bear  a higher 
polish  tlian  those  brought  from  Italy. 

'*  Kilkenny  contains  iron,  coal,ochres,  pipeand  potter's-clay,  mar- 
bles  (some  of  them  singular  and  beautiful)  granite,  and  jasper. 

"  King's  County  contains  a  silver  mine  near  Edenderry,  but  not 
worked  these  40  years. 

"  Limerick  contains  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  fine  slate. 

"  Londonderry  contains  iron,  copper,  lead,  abundance  of  crystals, 
beautiful  pebbles  and  petrifactions  found  near  Lough  Neagh,  granite 
and  handsome  marbles. 

"Leitrim  contains  inexhaustible  stores  of  iron  and  coal,  copper, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  pale  red,  and  crimson-coloured  clays,  fuiier's- 
earth,  and  garnites. 

"  Longford  contains  great  variety  of  marbles,  ochres,  lead,  fine 
slate,  extremely  rich  iron  ore,  and  jasper. 

"Louth  contains  ochres  and  fuller's-earth. 

"  Mayo  contains  abundance  of  iron  ore,  ochres,  granite,  coal.  slate 
of  a  superior  quality,  beautiful  black  marble  without  speck,  and  man- 
ganese. 

"  Meath  contains  ochres,  and  rich  and  abundant  copper  ore. 

"  Monaghan  contains  iron,  lead,  manganese,  coal,  raarble,  fuller'»- 
earth  and  antimony. 

'^  Queen's-county  contains  iron,  coal,  copper,  marble,  ochres,  ful- 
ler's  earth  and  potter's  clay. 

"  Roscommon  contains  ochres,  coal,  iron,  and  marble  exhibitingthe 
petrified  skeletons  of  different  animals,  and  bearing  a  very  high  po- 
lish. 

"  Sligo  contains  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  fine  clays,  talk,  silver, 
and,  in  abundance  near  the  coast,  a  stone  which  bears  a  high  polish, 
and  is  called  serpent  stone,  from  figures  which  it  exhibits  resembling 
the  skeletons  of  these  animals. 

"  Tipperary  contains  rich  and  abundant  copper  and  lead  mines, 
coal,  silver,  plenty  of  fine  slate,  clays,  and  the  most  beautifui  mar- 
bies. 


"Tyrone  contains  iron,  and  plenty  of  good  potter's-clay. 
"  Waterford  contains  copper  in  abundance,  ironj  ochres,  \ 
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fure  had  carried  her  bounties  in  this  department,  in   which  she  has 
been  liberal  to  a  degrfee  of  prodigality.* 

pebbles,  and,  near  the  harbour,  a  most  beautiful  green  and  black  mar- 
ble. 

"  Westmeath  contains  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  handsome  jellovv 
and  dove-coloured  marbles. 

"  WcKford  contains  lead,  copper,  iron,  marble,  ochres,  and  a  blue 
earth. 

"  Wicklow  contains  crystals,  sulphur,  manganese,  copperin  abun- 
dance,  garnite,t  lead,tin,  and  several  other  metallic  substances,  in- 
cluding  gold. 

"  Bj  this  account,  incomplete  as  it  is,  Ireland  appears  to  contain 
the  follovvirig  30  difFerent  sorts  of  minerals  and  fossils,  viz. 
2.  Amethysts.  2.  Garnites.  4.  Pebbles. 

1.  Antimony.  7.  Granite.  2.  Petrifactions. 

15.  Coal.  1.  Gypsum.  1.  Porphyry. 

1.  Cobalt.  19.  Iron.  1.  Silicious  sand, 

17.  Copper.  2.  Jasper  3.  Silver. 

1.  Chalcedony.  16.  Lead.  6.  Slate. 

8.  Crystals.  2.  Manganese.  1.  Soap-stone. 

9.  Clays  of  various     19.  Marble.  1.  Spars. 
sorts.                         15.  Ochres.                       2.  Sulphur. 

5.  Fuller's-earth.  2.  Pearls.  2.  Talk. 

1.  Gold. 

*'  The  figures  prefixed  to  the  different  minerals  and  fossils,  denote 
the  number  of  countiesin  which  they  have  been  discovered."^"**" 

"  The  gold  mine  at  Croghan,  in  tlie  county  of  Wicklovv,  began  to 
attract  attention  about  the  year  1795.  According  to  a  calculation 
made  on  the  subject,  the  sum  of  10.000/.  was  paid,  at  the  rate  of  3/. 
15s.  per  ounce,  to  the  country  people,  for  the  gold  which  they  col- 
lected.  Before  the  government  took  posses<ion  of  the  mine,  there  was 
found  one  piece  of  gold  which  weighed  22  ounces,  and  which  is  be- 
lieved  to  be  the  largest  ever  found  in  Europe.  From  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  works  to  June  1801,  there  were  found  599  ounces  of 
gold."^088 

*"Mr.  Lawson,  an  English  miner,  stated  in  evidence  before  the 
Irish  house  of  commons,  that  the  iron-stone  at  Arigna  lay  in  beds  of 
from  three  to  twelve  fathoms  deep  ;  and  that  it  could  be  raised  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  the  ton,  which  is  five  shillin^s  cheaper  than 
in  Cumberland;  that  the  coal  in  the  neijjhbourhood,  was  better  than 
any  in  England,  and  could  be  raised  for  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
the  ton;  and  that  it  extended  six  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth. 
He  also  stated  that  fire-brick  clay,  and  free-stoneof  the  best  qualities, 
were  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  a  bed  of  potter's  clay  extended 
there  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  Mr.  Clarke,  on  the 
same  occasion,  declared  that  the  iron-ore  was  inexhaustible.  And  our 

f  Decayed  granite  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
io87jsfevv'enhaiD,  45.  lossidem,  49. 
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Fisheries, 
For  this  inexhaustible  source  of  vvealth,  Ireland  is  admirably  situ- 
ated — and,  with  proper  encouragenient,  it  might  have  been  carried  to 
an  extent  of  national  and  individual  benefit  ten-fold  vi^hat  it  has  ever 
produced.  Thousands  of  her  superfluous  population  might  find  em- 
ployment  in  it,  to  their  own  advantage  and  that  of  the  nation.  But 
no  adequate  pains  have  ever  been  taken  to  cultivate  even  those  ad- 
vantages  which  Ireland  might  enjoy  without  interfering  with  the  mo- 
nopolizing  spirit  of  England.* 

Materialsfor  Roads, 
In  this  respect,  nature  has  bcen  as  bountiful  to  Ireland,  as  in  any 
of  those  previously  enumerated.f 

distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Kirwan,  whose  opinions  on  mineralo- 
gical  subjects  few  will  attempt  to  refute,  afiirmed  that  the  Arigna 
iron  was  better  than  any  iron  made  from  any  species  of  single  ore  in 
England."io89 

*  "  There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  Ireland  but  what  is  well  situated 
for  some  fishery  of  consequence;  and  her  coast  and  innumerable 
creeks  and  rivers'  mouths  are  the  resort  of  vast  shoals  of  herrings, 
cod,  ling,  hake,  mackarel,  etc.  whicli  might  with  proper  attention  be 
converted  into  funds  of  wealth."^^^" 

"In  1784,  there  were  514  vessels  engaged  in  the  Irish  fishery, 
giving  employment  to  5723  men  and  boys."^^^^ 

"  The  salmon  fisheries  of  Ireland  are,  in  proportion,  infinitely  more 
numerous  and  productive,  than  those  of  any  other  country,  the  natu- 
ral  history  whereof  has  fallen  into  the  writer's  hands.  In  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  remote  from  each  other,  he  has  seen  from  10  to  30  fine 
salmon  taken  at  one  drag.  Mr.  Daniel  states  that  1,452  salmon  were 
takenat  one  drag  in  the  river  Bann,  in  the  year  1780 ;  and  882  in 
like  manner,  in  the  year  1788:  that  the  salmon  fishery  there  lets  for 
6000/.,  and  the  eel  fishery  for  lOOOL  a  year."!'^^^ 

''  The  general  price  of  the  salmon  at  the  Bann  is  4d,  per  pound  ; 
at  Ballyshannon  in  the  Earne  less ;  and  during  the  last  lent,  the  Ro- 
man  Catholic  miners,  employed  at  the  copper  mine  near  Killarney, 
paid  but  2d.  per  pound,  and  were  amply  supplied."^*^^^ 

t "  In  respect  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  smooth  and  dur- 
able  roads,  no  country  in  the  world  can  be  more  happily  circumstanc- 
ed  than  Ireland.  With  the  exception  of  four  or  five  counties,  lime- 
stone,  which  is  one  of  the  best  materials,  is  found  in  mostdistricts  in 
the  greatest  abundance ;  as  is  also,  with  the  same  exception,  that  in- 
comparable  material,  lime-stone  gravel.  Roads  properly  repaired  with 
these  materials,  ought,  though  much  frequented,  to  last  at  least  ten 
years.  The  vvriter  knows,  by  experience,  that  they  may  be  made  to 
last  fifteen."^09* 

io89Newenham,  50.  losoidem,  52.— Young:,  II.  p.  ii.  186. 

1091  Newenham,  53.         losiidem,  54.  los^ibid.         i094  jdem,  29. 
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Blighting  and  ivithering  policy  of  England  towards  Ireland.  Lord 
Stvafford^s  destritctive  jrroject,  Illiberal  addresses  of  the  English 
parliament  to  king  fViUiam.  PToollen  manufacture  crushed.  Silk 
manufacture.    Glass  manufacture.  Duties  in  England  and  Ireland, 

"  Under  the  paralising  eflfects  of  the  mercantile  spirit,  the  legislature  of  Bri- 
tain  really  treated  the  people  of  Ireland,  unprotected  as  they  xvere  by  an  indepen- 
dent parliament,  or  rather  loantoidy  and  treacheroiisly  exposed  to  ill  treatment  by  a 
dependent  and  mercenary  one,  much  worse  than  that  legislature  did  or  could  have 
treated  the  people  of  any  of  ihose  countries,  with  which  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
pohtics,  it  might  frequently  be  engaged  in  war,"i<^^ 

"  7o  cramp,  obstrjict,  and  render  abortivc  the  indvstry  of  the  Irish  -were  the  ob- 
jects  ofthe  British  trader.  To  gratify  commercial  avarice,  to  serve  Britain  at  thc 
expense  of  Ireland,  or  to  facilitate  the  government  of  the  Uitter,  were  the  varying 
objects  of  the  British  minister.  To  keep  downthe  Papists,  cost  whatit  would, 
and  to  augment  their  own  revenues  by  the  pubUc  money,  instead  of  urging 
the  adoption  of  wise,  liberal,  and  patriotic  measures,  calculated  to  quadruple 
the  rents  of  their  estates,  were  the  objects  of  the  reputed  representatives  of  i 
the  Irish  people :  and  to  secure  theinsehes  from  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  wliora  they  xvere  encouraged  to  persecvte,  and  taught  to 
dread,  was  the  general  objectof  the  Irish  gentry."'*^ 

"  Almost  all  the  acts  affecting  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Ireland,  which 
passed  in  the  British  and  Irish  parliaments,  anterior  to  1799,  except  those  iu 
the  latter,  which  related  to  the  linen  manufaclure,  will  be  found  to  aim  at 
promoting  the  commei^cial  -wefare  nf  Bvitain,  exclusively  ;  at  restricting  tJie  trade  and 
suppressing  the  manafuciurea  of  Ireland ;  or  at  precluding  all  commercial  recipro- 
city  betxveen  the  tivo  countriesJ*^^^ 

IT  has  becn  established  in  the  precedin^  chapter,  that  Ireland  is 
blest  by  nature  in  as  high  a  degree,  as  any  nation  in  the  world,  with- 
out  exception.  If  she  is  excelled  bj  some  countries  in  a  more  genial 
climate,  this  disadvantage,  the  only  one  of  importance  under  which. 
she  labours,  is  amply  compensated  by  various  advantages,  from  which 
those  nations  whose  climate  is  preferable,  are  debarred.  Let  other 
countries  most  highly  favoured  by  nature,  be  successively  compared 
with  her,  and  the  soundness  of  this  position  will  appear  incontro- 
vertible.  It  might  be  supposed  that  such  transcendent  blessings 
being  lavished  on  Ireland,  she  must  enjoy  as  high  a  degree  of  happi- 
ness  as  any  other  nation  whatsoever.  But  this  calculation  vvould  be 
miserably  erroneous.  It  w  ill  appear  from  the  sketches  I  shall  give 
in  the  next  chapter,  that  the  Irish  peasantry  are  in  as  wretched  a 
state  as  any  people  in  Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world — and  indeed 
more  wretched  than  nine-tenths  of  the  peasantry  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe. 

The  question  is,  how  such  a  blessed  tree  should  produce  such 
l^itter  fruit — how  such  stores  of  wretchedness  could  be  shed  over  a 
land  so  transcendently  favoured  ? 

»<«5ivewenham,  106,  ^^^Idem,97.  "«'Idem,  120. 
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The  answer  is  obvious.  The  monopolizintr  spint  of  England  has 
sat  llke  an  incubusover  thesister  island,  blasted  all  its  biessings,  and 
entailed  on  it  unutterable  woes.  VVhenever  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Irish  nation  came  in  coilision  even  with  those  of  a  sinj^le  city,  tovvn,  or 
corporation  in  England,  they  were  offered  up  a  sacrific(»  on  the  altars 
of  avarice  and  cupidity  without  remorse  and  without  control.  lu 
every  case,  of  course,  when  the  great  national  interests  on  both  sides 
interfered,  those  of  the  Irish  were  unfeeiingly  devoted  todestruction. 

Throughout  the  whole  career  of  the  connexion,  there  has  scarrely 
been  one  roeasure  adopted  on  the  part  of  England  towards  Ireland 
that  wears  the  semblance  of  a  magnanimous  policy,  except  when 
forced  from  her  fears  during  the  American  revolution. 

Lest  these  positions  should  appear  overstrained  and  the  result  of 
prejudice,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  fortify  tliem  by  incontrovertible 
English  and  Irish  authorities,  vvhich  cannot  faii  to  impose  a  reluctant 
silence  on  the  spirit  of  cavil. 

"  The  object  of  that  species  of  policy  which  the  British  government 
had  exercised  towards  Ireland,  (said  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  speech  on  the 
commercial  propositions  in  the  year  1785,)  had  been  to  debar  her 
from  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  her  own  resources,  and  to  make  her 
completely  subservient  to  the  interest  and  opulence  of  Britain.^^^^^^ 

"  In  reviewing  the  difterent  acts  of  the  parliaments  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  vvhich  aftected  the  trade  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  trade  of  a  distinct  kingdom,  tlie  trade  of  an  essential  part  of  the 
British  empirejU-asunsifitabiy,  unjustl.y,  unwisely,  and  oppressively, 
limited  like  thc/t  of  a  colony  ;  that  tlie  prosperity  of  Ireland  was  al- 
tvays  sncrificed  to  that  of  Britain  ;  tliat,  with  the  eocception  of  the  lineny 
every  valuable  mamfacture  established  in  Ireland,  or  of  the  establish- 
ment  or  even  introduction  ivhereof  there  was  any  prospect,  and  wliich 
was  likely  to  become  in  any  degree  a  competitor,  either  in  the  home 
or  foreign  market,  ivitli  a  similar  one  undertaken  in  Britain,  how- 
ever  insignificant,  was  industriously  depressed ;  that  the  Irish  vvere 
invariably  obliged  to  give  the  preference  to  the  produce  of  British  in- 
dustry;  that,  vvith  the  foregoing  exception.no  manufacture  of  Ireland 
was  fairly  received  by  Britain ;  that  dovvnright  necessity  alone,  occa- 
sioned  the  admis^ion  of  even  tlie  rude  produce  of  the  former  into  the 
latter  ;  that  the  acts  of  the  rris'»  parliament  which  aff*ected  to  aim  at 
internal  improvements,  calculated  to  enlargethe  trade  of  the  country, 
or  vvhich  purported  to  be  for  the  advancement  of  any  lucrative  species 
of  enterprize,  vvere,  for  the  most  part,  merely  illusive."*"'^^ 

**The  exercise  of  any  right  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  which,  even  in 
speculation,  was  likely  to  prove  in  the  least  degree  prejudicial  to  the 
most  trivial  manufacture  of  England,  vvas  utterly  inconsistent  vvith 
that  illiberal  and  impolitic  system  vvhich  the  latter  pursued  with  re- 
gard  to  the  former;  and  in  vvhich  the  Irish  parliament  basely  concur- 
red:  a  system  constitutod  of  acts  completely  obstrucfive  of  every  spe- 
ciesof  Irish  competifion  in  the  Rnglish  market;  restrictive  of  almost 
every  species  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  industry  in  Ireland ; 
and  corroborative  of  tliat  English  competition,  in  the  Irish  market. 
which  tended  to  foster  every  infant  manufacture  of  England,  and  t'; 
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overwhelm  every  simllar  one  in  Ireland.  Wlienever  any  mamtfaC' 
ture  or  branch  ofindustry  in  England  was  thouglit  torequire  encou- 
ragement,  the  Irish  paAiament  readily  imposed  duties  on  similar 
onesfrom  other  countries,  admitting  those  from  Britain  duty  free. 
Whenever  the  eocigencies  of  the  Irish  government  required  the  impo^ 
sition  ofdutieson  merchandise  imported,  the  British  were  uniformly 
exempted,  And  whenever  an  infant  manufacture  in  Ireland  seemed 
likely  to  rival  a  similar  one  in  Britain,  the  same  practice  was  pur- 
sued,  thus  opening  afeld  for  the  iisual  efficacy  of  superior  BHtish 
capitals  in  overpowering  the  uruiided  industry  of  Ireland,^^'^^^^ 

To  enter  into  a  full  detail  of  this  cruel  and  withering  policy  would 
require  a  volume.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  mere  sketch,  which, 
however,  vvill  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  the 
connexion  of  Ireiand  with  England,  has  operated  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  of  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth. 

I  shall  not  go  further  back  than  the  time  of  lord  Strafford,  in  1636, 
as  the  recoi\is  of  the  commercial  and  trading  policy  pursued  towards 
Ireland,  though  occasionally  glanced  at,  are  not  sketched  in  history, 
with  sufficient  precision,  before  that  period. 

Oneofthe  earliest  measures  of  Stratford's  administration  was  to 
supprcss  and  destroy  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland.*  For  this 
manufacture  the  luxuriant  pasturage  of  the  island  particularly  quali- 
fies  it. 

In  1665,  the  importation  from  Ireland  into  England  of  great  cat- 
tle,  sheep,  and  swine,  beef,  pork,  and  bacon,  was  voted  "a  common 
iiuisance,^^  and  subjected  to  lorfeiture.f     These  were  the  chief  arti- 

*  "  Wisdom  advises  to  keep  this  kingdom  as  much  subordinate  and 
dependent  upon  England  as  is  possible,  and  holding  them  from  the 
mamifacture  of  wool,  (which,  unless  otherwise  directed,  I shall  hy 
all  means  discoiirage,J  and  then  inforcing  them  to  fetch  their  cloth- 
ingfrom  thence,  and  to  take  their  salt  from  the  king,  (being  that 
which  preserves  and  gives  value  to  all  their  native  staple  commodi- 
lies,)  how  can  they  depart  from  us  without  nakedness  and  beg- 
o-ary  ?"iioi 

In  another  letter  on  the  woollen  trade,  StrafFord  says — "  I  had 
and  so  shoidd  still  discourage  itall  I  couldjunless  otherivise  directed 
by  his  majestu  and  tlieir  lordships,  in  regard  it  would  trench  not  only 
iipon  the  clothings  of  England,  being  our  staple  commodity,  so  as  if 
they  should  manufacture  their  own  wools,  which  grew  to  very  great 
quantities,  we  should  not  only  lose  the  projit  we  made  noiv  by  indra- 
ping  their  wools,  but  his  majesty  lose  extremely  by  his  customs,  and 
in  conclusion  it  might  be  feared,  they  would  beat  us  out  of  the  trade 
itself,  by  underselling  us^  which  they  were  well  able  to  do."^^^^ 

t  '•  The  exportation  of  lean  oxen  and  cowsfrom  an  insularcountry 
to  any  other,  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  itthan  thirty  or  forty 
leagues,  and  possessing  a  sufficiency  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants, 
can  never  be  attended  with  sufficient  profit  toinduce  the  continuance 
of  the  practice.    England  was  the  only  country  lying  near  enough  to 

'  ^  Xpwrnham,  1 1^.  noi  strafford,  I.  193.     .        i'P2  idem,  II.  19. 
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cles  of  export  of  the  Irish  at  the  thiie,  for  agriculture  was  at  so  low 
an  ebb,  that  they  did  not  raise  much  more  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
than  sufficed  for  their  own  consumption — and  the  measures  taken  by 
lord  Strafford,  and  the  havoc  of  the  lonj^  civil  war,  had  so  far  des- 
troyed  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  that  they  were  unable  to  make 
any  considerable  quantity  for  exportation.  This  wicked  measure 
ruined  thousands  of  the  Irish,  who  had  wholly  depended  on  the  sale 
of  cattle  for  tlieir  subsistence,  and  who  were  thus  consigned  to  des- 
truction. 

This  prohibition,  however,  led  to  the  extension  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture  in  Ireland,  for  which  the  raw  material  was  furnished  by 
the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  that  would  have  beeii  exported  to  Enj^land 
and  fostered  the  manufacture  there.  At  a  subsequent  period,  this 
manufacture  was  making  considerable  progress  in  Ireland.  The 
great  increase  of  the  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  cheapness  of  labour 
had  given  it  a  considerable  spring.  The  deadly  jealousy  and  hostility 
of  the  English,  always  operating  as  a  blight  and  a  pestilence  to  Irish 
prosperity,  was  aroused,  and  the  destruction  of  this  important  ma- 
nufacture  was  machinated.  Both  houses  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment  presented  addresses  to  king  William,  praying  that  he  would 
discountenance  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  as  interfering 
with  the  interests  of  England — that  is  to  say,  that  he  would  blast  the 
fortunes  of  the  thousands  engaged  in  this  manufacture,  and  equally 
blast  the  prosperity  of  the  unfortunate  country  whose  main  source  ol 
wealth  he  was  to  cut  up  by  the  roots.* 


Ireland,  to  prompt  the  people  of  the  latter  to  get  rid  of  thcir  redun- 
dant  stock  thus;  and  even  in  that  country,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  then  no  want  of  cattle,  those  of  the  Irish  yielded  very  trivial 
profits,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  islands;  yet,  from  this 
species  of  traffic,  the  traffic  generally  speaking,  of  a  poor  and  depo- 
pulated  country,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  exclude  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Accordingly,  the  importation  of  black  cattle  and  sheep 
was  loaded  with  a  heavy  duty;  by  18  C.  II.  c.  2,  the  importation  of 
great  cattle^  sheep,  and  swine,  beef,  pork,  and  bacon,  from  Ireland 
ivas  declared  a  common  nuisance,  and  forbid,  on  pain  of  forfeiture; 
and  by  32  C.  II.  c.  2,  forfeiture  was  extended  to  mutton,  lamb,  but- 
ter,  and  cheese,  and  made  perpetuaU^^^^^ 

*  "  On  the  9th  June  1698,  the  English  lords  presented  an  address  to 
king  William  III.  stating,  "  that  the  growing  manufactureof  cloth  in 
Ireland,  both  -by  the  cheapness  of  all  sorts  of  necessaries  of  lifey  and 
goodness  of  materials  for  making  all  manner  ofcloth,  doth  invitehis 
subjects  of  England  vvith  their  families  and  servants  to  leave  their 
habitations  to  settle  there,  to  the  increase  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
in  Ireland,  whicli  makes  his  loyal  subjects  in  this  kingdom  very  ap- 
prehensive,  that  the  further  growth  of  it  may  greatly  prejudice  thc 
said  roanufacture  here;  and  praying  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased. 
in  the  most  public  and  effectual  way  that  may  be,  to  declare  to  all 
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To  these  addresses  the  king  promised  to  pay  attention.  Several 
iniquitous  acts*  vvere  immediately  passed  by  the  British  parliament, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wooljt  woollen  yarn,  or  woollen  goods 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  except  to  Great  Britain,  on  pain  of  forfei- 
ture  of  ship  and  cargo,  in  addition  to  a  penalty  of  500^  for  every  of- 
fence.  One  of  these  acts  contained  a  most  profligate  and  disgraceful 
clause,  that  an  acquittul  in  Ireland,  should  not  operate  as  a  bar  to  a 
new  prosecution  in  England. 

King  William  in  his  reply  to  the  addresses  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment,  in  order  to  soothe  the  Irish  for  the  wanton  and  wicked  sacri- 
fice  about  to  be  perpetrated  of  their  woollen  trade,  had  pledged  him- 
self  that  he  would  encourage  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland.    But 

his  subjects  of  Ireland,  i\mt  the  ^rowth  and  increase  of  the  wooUen 
manufacture  there  hath  long,  and  ivill  be  ever  looked  ypon  withgreat 
jealousy  hy  all  his  suhjects  of  this  kingdom.^^^^^* 

"  On  the  30th  of  June,  the  commons  presented  a  similar  address; 
and  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  say,  in  answer,  '•  Gentlemen,  I  will 
do  all  that  in  me  iies  to  discourage  the  wooilen  majiufacture  in  Ire- 
Iand."^i°5 

*  "  These  addresses  were  speedily  followed  by  an  act  10  and  1 1  W. 
IIL  c.  10,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool,  yarn,  new  drapery,  or 
old  drapery  from  Ireland,  to  any  other  place  but  England,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  ship  and  cargo,  and  500/.  for  every  offence;  no  ucguittal  in 
Ireland  being  allowed  to  har  a  prosecufiou  in  England.  The  per- 
mission  to  export  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland  to  England 
was  merely  illusive  ;  the  duties  on  importation  into  the  latter  being 
tantamount  to  a  prohibition.  The  duties,  moreover,  were  seconded 
in  their  eftect  by  a  duty  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  ad  valorem, 
imposed  by  the  Irish  parliament,  10  W.  c.  5,  on  all  old  drapery, 
(frize  excepted,)  and  two  shillings  on  all  newdrapery,  exported  from 
Ireland ;  "  the  better"  as  the  obsequious  commons  of  Ireiand  ob- 
served,  "  to  enable  his  majesty  to  provide  for  the  future  safety  of  his 
liege  people.'"^^"® 

t  "  From  the  pains  which  were  constantly  taken  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation  of  wool  from  Enojland,  and  the  facility  with  which  its  im- 
portation  waspermitted,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  object  of  this 
act,  which  permitted  the  exportation  of  wool  from  certain  ports  in 
Ireland  to  certain  others  in  England,  was  to  serve  the  woollen  manu- 
factures  of  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  fornier.  This  re- 
stricted  exportation  appears,  however,  to  have  had  tbe  efFect  of  iu- 
ducing  the  Irish  to  apply,  with  unusual  assiduity,  to  their  woollen 
manufactures.  In  consequence  thereof  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
cmbarrass  them;  and  accordingly  by  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  40,  the 
exportation  of  fuller^ s-earth  and  scouring-clay  to  Ireland  was  prohi- 
hited  under  severe  penalties.^^\^^°^ 

i  Since  that  time  plenty  of  excellent  fuller's-earth  has  been  discovered  in 
Ireland. 
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(luring  his  wliole  reign  there  was  not  a  sins^le  act  passed  for  that  pur- 
pos:».* 

By  an  act  passed  liino  1695,  the  trade  to  the  British  colonies, 
which  !iad  been  a  source  of  great  national  benefit,  was  interdicted  to 
the  Irish.  They  were  prohibited  from  importing  any  articles  the  growth 
or  production  of  those  colonies,  without  their  being  first  landed,  and 
having  paid  duties  in  England,  which  operated  exactly  as  a  positive 
prohibition  of  the  trade  altogether.f 

The  English  parliament  in  one  of  its  acts,  appeared  disposed  to 
add  insult  and  irony  to  injury.  This  act,  passed  in  1730,  g;raciously 
permitted  the  direct  importation  into  Ireland,  of  a//  articles  of  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the  British  plantations,  with 
the  exception  of  every  tliing  but  rum,  A  more  solemn  mockery  or 
impertinent  farce  could  scarcely  be  acted.:^ 

The  Irish,  curbed  and  restricted  in  the  woollen  trade,  entered  into 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  in  which  they  made  considerable  progress, 
and,  had  they  been  permitted  to  proceed  uninterruptedly,  it  would 
have  proved  a  source  of  great  national  gain,  and  given  employment 
to  thousands  of  persons  who  were  then  iii  a  state  of  starvation.  But 
the  monopolizing  spirit  of  Hngland,  and  the  corruption,  venality,  and 
destitution  of  public  spirit  of  the  Irish  parliament,  blasted  it  in  the 

*  "  In  the  reign  of  king  William,  there  did  not  pass  a  sin^le  act  for 
the  encouragement  ofthe  linen  mnniifacture  in  Ireland,  although  his 
majesty  promised  his  commons  of  England  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay 
to  discourage  the  woollen,  and  encourage  the  linen  manufactiire 

t  "  By  7  and  8  of  W.  III.  c.  22,  it  was  declared,  that  nocommodi- 
ties  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  plantations  shall,  on  any  pre- 
tence  whatsoever  be  landed  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  unless  the  samc 
lias  first  been  landed  in  England  ;  and  has  paid  the  rates  and  duties 
with  which  they  are  chargeable  by  law.  Thus  was  Irelaud,  while 
rendered  incapable  of  making  effectual  remonstrancesby  national  im- 
becility,  consequent  on  internal  disunion,  avariciously  excluded  froni 
the  direct  lucrative  trade  of  the  whole  western  world."^*^'' 

^  "  By  the  act  just  alluded  to,  the  people  of  Ireland  obtained  per- 
mission  toimport  directly  from  the  plantations,  into  their  own  coun- 
try  all  goods,  &c.  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the 
said  plantations,  except  sugars,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton^  wool,  molas- 
ses,  ginger^  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  masts,  yards  and  bowspritSy  speckle 
woody  Jamaica  wood,  fustick,  or  other  di/ing  woods,  rice,  beaver 
skins  or  otherfurs,  or  copper  ore.  In  fact  this  generous  permission, 
to  import  directly  from  the  plantations,  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  limited  to  rum;  the  easy  introduction  of  which  was  equally  cal- 
culated  to  give  additional  employment  to  the  people  of  the  West  In- 
dies,  and  to  circumscribe  the  use  of  the  Irish  spirits,  the  manufac- 
ture  whereof  vvas  likely  to  prove,  as  it  afterwards  did  prove,  an  effec- 
tual  encouragement  to  agriculture,  that  paramount  and  imperishable 
source  of  wealth  and  strength.""*° 
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biid.  An  act  was  passed  bj  the  latter,  in  1729,  which  exempted  the 
silk  manufactures  of  Pino;|and  fro  i  duty  on  iinportation  into  Ireland. 
This  act  sealed  tlie  destruction  of  the  Irish  manufacture.  Ireland  was 
deluged  with  English  silks — the  manufacturers  were  deprived  of  a 
market,  and  ruined,  and  their  workmen  devoted  to  penury.* 

In  1764,  tlie  Dublin  societv,  as  patriotic  and  pubiic-spirited  abody 
as  ever  assembled,  established  a  silk  warehouse  in  the  capital,  where 
the  sales  amount.ed  to  above  300,000  dollars  annuaily.  But  this  was 
blasted  by  the  same  detestable  policy  which  has  so  constantly  watch- 
ed,  with  unwinking  eyes,  to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  An 
act  was  passed,  anno  1785,  which  prohibited  the  society  from  dis- 
posing  of  any  part  of  its  funds  for  the  support  of  any  house  where 
Irish  silk  goods  were  sold.  By  this  act  the  warehouse  was  totally 
ruined.-*** 

The  Irish  having  carried  on  the  brewing  of  beer,  ale,  and  porter, 
and  the  manufacture  of  glass,  to  great  extent,  and  with  very  consi- 
derable  national  and  individual  advantaoe,  the  hostility  and  jealousy 
of  theEnglish  brewers  and  glass  manufiicturers  wereexcited,and  the 
oppressed  Irish,  enjjaged  in  those  useful  arts,  abandoned  and  betray- 
ed  by  their  miserable  parliament,  were  sacrificed  tothe  monopolizing 
spirit  of  their  rivals.  Two  acts  were  passed,  which  in  a  great  mea- 
sure  laid  the  brewery  and  glass  manufactory  prostrate.  By  one,  all 
hops,  landed  in  Ireland,  except  British,  were  directed  tobeburned,t 
and  a  duty  of  three  pence  perpound,  over  and  aboveall  otherduties, 
customs,  and  subsidies,  was  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  the  article 
from  Great  Britain.  By  the'other  iniquitous  act,  the  importation  into 
Ireland  of  glass  from  any  piace  other  than  Britain — and  the  exporta- 
tion  of  the  article  from  Ireland  to  any  place  whatsoever,  were  prohi- 
bited,  under  penalfy  of  forfeiture  of  sliip  and  car,^Oi  anda  lieavyfne 
per  poundfor  all  the  glass  found  on  board.\ 

>.^S^9©®®®®  #«S9  'Jjt-' 

*  "  At  the  time  of  passing  the  act  which  exempted  from  duty  the  silk 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  there  were,  according  to  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Irish  parliament  in  1784,  eight  hundred  silk  looms  at 
work  in  Ireland.  Thirty-six  years  after  there  were  butfifty:  and 
thus  3000  persons  were  driven  to  beggary  or  emigration."^^^^ 

t  "  It  was  enacted,  by  7  G.  II.  c.  19,  that  all  hops  landed  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,except  British  hops  in  the  latter,  should  be  burn- 
cd,  and  the  ship  forfeited."^^*^ 

4:"  By  19  G.  II.  c.  12,  the  importation  of  glass  into  Ireland,  from 
any  place  but  Britain,  and  the  exportafion  of  glass  from  Ireland  to 
any  place  whafsoever,  were  prohibited,  on  pain  of  forfeifure  of  ship 
and  cargo,  and  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings  for  every  pound  weight  of 
glass  put  on  board,  or  on  shore,  on  the  master  and  every  person  aid- 
ing  and  assisting  tlierein.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  violent  and  un- 
warrantable  act,  patiently  acquiesced  in  by  the  subordinate  and  mer- 
cenary  parliament  of  Ireland,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ireland  would 
have  surpassed  and  undersold  Britain  in  the  glass  manufacture,  as  it 
tertainly  would  have  done  in  the  woollen ;  for  in  respect  of  all  the 
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Under  a  succession  of  such  outrageous  violations  of  tlie  rights  of 
Ireland,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  her  tonnage  has  been  confined  to  a 
degree  scarcely  credible.  Though  her  population  is  half  that  of  Eng- 
land  &m]  Wales,  the  English  carry  on  six-sevenths  of  the  navigation 
of  Ireland.*  In  1812,  the  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  was  tons  2,421,695 
Whereas  that  of  Ireland  was  only  .         .        _        .         57,103 

Whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what,  alteration  has  since  taken  place, 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

Among  all  the  detestable  means  by  which  the  prosperity  and  hap 
piness  of  Ireland  were  sacrificed  to  Englisli  cupidity,  one  of  themost 
shocking  remains  to  be  told.  In  all  the  formercases,the  sacrifice  was 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  at  large,  or  at  least  of  con- 
siderable  bodies  of  men.  In  the  present,  they  were  offered  up  to  ag- 
grandize  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  persons.  During  the  late  war,  un- 
der  pretence  of  preventing  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  from  pro- 
curing  supplies  of  provisions  for  their  fleets  and  armies,  their  expor- 
tation  vvas  frequently  prohibited  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  con- 
tractorsjt  who  were  thereby   enabled   to  purchase  at  half  or  two- 

raw  materials  taken  together,  the  former  was  as  favourably  circum- 

stanced  as  the  latter;  in  respect  of  the  principal  ingredient  of  the 

crown-glass  manufacture,  (kelp,)  much  more  so  ;:j:  arid  in  respect  of 

cheapness  of  labour  it  also  had  the  advantage."^^^* 

*  "  In  the  yearended  5th  of  January,  1807,  there  were  builtand  re- 

gistered  in  Ireland  only  41  vessels,  the  aggregate  tonnage  whereof 

amounted  to  no  more  than  1,687  tons,  or  about  41   tons,  on  an  ave- 

rage,  each.     The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  several  ports  of 

Ireland,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1806,  was  only  1,074,  measuring 

55,545  tons,  or  under  51^  each,  which  is  less  than  the  tonnage  of  the 

shipping  belonging  to  Whitehaven  alone.    The  tonnage  of  Irish  ves- 

sels  which  entered  inwards  into  the  several  ports  of  Ireland,  in  the 

year  ended  5th  January,  1808,  was  only  107,703,  while  that  of  Bri- 

tish  vessels  was  652,946.     And  the  tonnage  of  Irish  vessels  whicli 

cleared  outwards  was  only  97,856,  while  that  of  British  vessels  was 

615,702,  which  last  being  added  to  the  tonnage  of  the  British  ships 

which  entered  inwards,  makes  a  total,  amounting  to  1,268,648  tons, 

yielding  to  the  ship   owners  of  Britain  at  only  IZ.   lOs.  per  ton. 
l,902,972/."i"5 

t "  Not  stopping  with  the  gratification  of  the  landholders  of  England, 
by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  and  provisions,  the  Bri- 
tish  government  was  frequently,  and  at  a  late  period,  inveigled  into 
gratifying  the  avarice  of  afew  contractors,  by  laying-  embargoes  on 
the  exportation  of  Irish  provlsions,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  pre- 
venting  the  enemies  of  Britain  from  being  supplied  therewith ;  but 
really  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  contractors,  who  thus  becanie  the  onhj 
purchasersy^^^^ 

i  It  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hurst,  before  the  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  1785,  that  kelp,  the  most  material  inijredient  in  the  crown- 
glass  manufacture  of  England,  was  supplied  by  Ireland. 
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thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  usual  prices.  This  sinister  operation 
spread  destruction  throughout  the  south  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  main 
dependence  has  always  been  the  sale  of  provisions. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  utter  disregard  of  justice  of 
the  British  parliament  in  its  legislation,  whenever  the  interests  of 
Ireiand  were  concerned,  and  the  servility  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
its  base  sacrifice  of  t!ie  interests  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  than  a 
comparison  of  tlie  duties  in  En^land  and  Ireland,  on  the  importation 
of  goods  from  each  other,  as  they  existed  in  1784,  of  which  1  annex 
a  specimen.  The  whole  system  bore  the  same  marks  of  iniquity  and 
oppression. 

Duties  on  aoods 


Imported  into  E,nglandfrom  Ireland. 


AU  manner  of  woollen  cloths 

per  yard     ... 
Stuffs,  made  or  mixed  with 

wool  ...         - 
Jlefined  sugar,  per  cwt. 
Spirits,  single,  not  of  British 

plantation,  per  gallon 
Cotton    manufactures,    per 

cent.  -         -         - 
Linen  and  cotton  mixed  per 

cent.  ... 
Llnen   clotli    printcd,    per 

cent    .... 
Leather  manufactures,  per 

cent.  ... 
Wrouglit  silks  prohibited 
Tallow  candles,  per  cwt.    - 
Starch,  per  cwt. 
Soap,  percwt.    -         -         - 
Checks,  per  piece,  not  above 

ten  yards    -        -        - 
And  besides,  for  every  100/. 

value  .        .        - 

Bed  ticks,  per  cent.    - 


d. 


•2     0     6 


11 

9 


.  29  15  10 


-  29  15  10 
65  10  10 


-  65  10  10 


1 

9 

8 

4 

12 

1 

2 

7 

8 

3 

11 

35 

15 

0 

29 

15 

0 

Imported  into  Irelandfrom  England. 

L.   t.    d. 
Old  drapery       -        -        -  5' 

New  drapery     ...  ] 

Refined  sugar,  per  cwt.  1  13  11 

Spirits,  single,  not  of  British 

plantation,  per  gallon  -  2     3 

Cotton   manufactures,    per 

cent.  -         .         -         .     9  18     5 
Linen   and   cotton    mixec^ 

per  cent.     -         -         .     9  18     5 
Linen   cloth    printed,    per 

cent.  -        -        -        -     9  18    5 
Leather  manufactures,  per 

cent 9  18 

Wrought  silks,  perlb.         .  7 

Tallow  candles,  per  cwt.    .  5 

Slarch  per  cwt.  -         .  6 

Soap,  per  cwt.  ...  5 

Checks,  per  piece,  notabove 

ten  yards     ...  i 


o 
5 
6 
5 
11 


Bed  ticks,  per  cent. 


9  15  8»i- 


It  is  impossible  to  examine  this  table  without  sighing  over  the  pro- 
fligate  disregard  of  the  eternal  laws  of  honour  and  justice  displayed 
by  public  bodies,  unchecked  by  any  sense  of  shame  or  disgrace. 

Had  tlie  British  parliament  decimated  the  whole  nation,  and  im- 
posed  a  poU  tax  of  five  guineas  per  head  on  the.su rvivors,  they  would 
not  have  produced  the  tenth  partof  the  misery  caused  by  this  odious 
and  iniquitous  system,  which  paralized  the  industry  and  energies  of 
the  Irish,  and  consigned  so  large  a  portion  of  them  to  idleness,  miserv, 
and  wretchedness. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Ei\:treme  miseri/  ofthe  Irish  peasantry,  in  point  offuod,  clofhing,and 
habitations.  Fotntoes  and  milk;  or  potatoes  and  salt,  the  chief  part 
of  thefare  of  a  large  portion  of  them, 

When  vve  see  a  suffering:  people,  "tvith  depressed  minds  and  indolent  habits, 
'sve  do  ?iot  ascribe  their  povei  ty  to  the  nien  -ivho  goverji  them :  bnt  no  one  'cvho  sees  a 
mnngy,  half  starved Jlock  of  sheep,  ever  donbts  that  it  is  the  fanlt  of  thefarmer  io 
•zohomit  betongs.^'^^^"^ 

*'  The  vmgovemjnent  and  consequcnt  misery  of  Ireland  are  chargeabley  not  upon 
the  present  minister,  but  npon  the  JEnglish  nation  generally,  and  npon  all  the  states- 
nien,  of  every  persuasion,  ivho  have  administered  its  affairs  for  the  last  t-wo  cev- 
tunes:'^^^^ 

"  The  disco7ifent  and  poverty  of  the  pcople  of  Ireland  are  entirely  oiving  to  the 
vicious  political  i^istitutions  ofthe  conntry,  and  the  misgovernment  and  oppression  to 
Tvhich  they  have  been  subjected:''^^^^ 

"  //  in  only  by  exposing  national  evils,  that  the  attention  of  those  ivho  have  it  in 
their  poiver  to  apply  a  remedy,  can  be  excited^'^^^^ 

I  NOW  proceed  to  present  a  slight  sketch  of  the  wretchednessen- 
tailed  on  the  Irish  hy  the  preceding;  sjstem,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  depredations  perpetrated  by  warfare 
and  sham  plots  had  ceased,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  nation  had  been  transferred  from  the  original  proprietors,  most 
of  whom  had  been  reduced  to  abject  penury.  This  system,  steadily 
pursued,  has  blasted  the  manifold  blessings  bestowed  by  heaven  on 
that  ill-fated  land. 

That  no  industry,  talent,  or  energv  could  withstand  the  deleteri- 
oiis  effects  of  such  a  barbarous  and  unrelentino;  persecution  as  was 
carried  on  against  the  national  industry  of  Ireland,  must  be  obvious 
on  the  slightest  investigation.  And  that  the  necessary  consequence 
of  such  a  S3'stem,  wherever  it  prevails,  must  betodeprive  myriads  of 
the  people  of  profitable  employment — diminish  the  demand  for  la- 
bour — lower  its  price — and  thus  spread  desolation  and  distress 
around,  is  as  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun.  Such  have  been  its  perni- 
cious  effects  in  Ireland.  AII  travellers  agree,  that  an  intensity  of 
miscry  prevails  among  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  in  theii 
food,  their  clothing,  and  their  habitations,  which  is  hardly  credible. 

The  proofs  of  these  assertions  shall  be  drawn  from  three  works  of 
high  reputation,  written  at  three  different  periods — "Young'sTour 
in  Ireland,"  published  in  1776 — "  Newenham's  View  of  theNaturaU 
Political,  and  Commercial  Circumstances  of  Ireland,"  in  1809 — and 
**  Mason's  Statistical  Account,  or  Parochial  Survey  of  Ircland,"  in 
1816. 

These  works  coincide  in  their  statements,  and  draw  such  a  hide- 
ous  picture  of  the  sufFerings  of  the  Irish,  springing  chiefly  from  the 
detestable  system  of  which  I  liav '  sketched  the  outlines  ia  the  pre- 
ceding  chapter,  as  must  reflect  eternal  disgrace  on  the  monopolizing 
spirit,  which  suggested  it — on  the  various  English  administrations  b'. 

1H7  Maurice  and  Berghetta.  "'s  Rdin.  Rev.  XXXVII.  p.  63. 

1113  Idem,  109.  »'20  Wakefield,  II.  780. 
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which  it  was  matured — and,  more  than  all,  on  the  wretched  Irish 
parliament,  who  baselj  purchased  the  right  to  enslave  and  depredate 
on  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects,  by  the  odious  and  execrable 
sacrifice  of  the  dearest  interests  of  their  native  country.* 

"  The  common  Irish  are  in  general  clothed  so  very  indifferently,  that 
it  impresses every  stranger  with a  strong  idea  of  universal  poverty."**-* 

^' Tlie  cottages  of  the  Irish,  ichich  are  cdl  called  cabins,  are  the 
most  miserable  looking  hovels  that  can  well  be  conceived:  they  gene- 
rally  consist  of  oniy  one  room ;  mud  kneaded  with  straw  is  ihe  com- 
mon  material  of  the  walls;  these  are  rarely  above  seven  feet  high, 
and  not  always  above  five  or  six;  they  are  about  two  feet  thick,  and 
have  only  a  door,  which  lets  in  light  instead  of  a  window,  and  sliould 
let  the  smoke  out  instead  of  a  chimney.'''*^^ 

They  are  "  scantily  supplied  with  potatoes;  clothed  with  rags; 
famished  with  cold,  in  their  comfortless  habitations:  nor  can  they, 
though  sober,  frugal  and  laborious,  which,from  my  oivn  kiwwlc.dge, 
I assert,  provide  against  injirmity  and  old  age,  with  any  oiher  re- 
source  than  begging  or  dependence;  than  the  precarious  relief  of  cha- 
rity;  extremeties  to  which  many  are  constantly  reduced."^^^^ 

"  The  population  of  the  country  is  much  increased  of  late  years  ; 
ipd  it  is  a  sad  reflection,  that  their  miseries  are  multiplied  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  wealth  of  other  states  is  appreciated  by  the 
number  of  their  children,  and  with  the  Irish  peasant,  they  constitute 
his  misfortune  and  poverty.  How  few  of  them  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
little  milk.""24 

**  Throughout  the  King'9  county,  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  are 
miserably  poor  and  wretcfted,  in  few  instances  weather  proof."^*25 

"  The  cabins,  or  rather  hovels,  ofthe  cotter  tenants,  are  ingeneral 
wretched,  beyond  description,  often  not  sufficiently  covered  to  keep 
out  the  rain:  they  are  all  built  with  mud."^*^^ 

"  The  state  of  the  poor  cannot  be  worse  than  it  is  in  many  parts  of 
Meath  and  Kildare.""^? 

"  The  clothing  of  the  people,  if  rags  ichich  scarcely  cover  their 

nakedness  can  be  so  called,  consists  of  wollen  cloth  or  frieze,   nianu- 

factured  at  home,  and  almost  every  other  article  of  their  dress  is  made 
by  themselves."^i28 

*  This  wretched  body  was  signalized  throughout  its  career,  with 
few  exceptions,  by  a  destitution  of  honour  and  honesty,  of  which  the 
"  ferocious  code  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery."  a  code  which  le- 
galized  almost  every  species  of  crime,  would  be  sufficient  proof.  I 
now  adduce  another  striking  case.  In  the  year  1735,  they  passed  a 
vote,  by  which  they  declared  every  man  a  traitor  to  his  country,  wKo 
should  assist  in  a  prosecution  for  tithes  of  agistraent,  that  is,  for  the 
tithes  of  pasture  lands:  and  thus,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
threw  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  '"  from  the  opulent  grazier, 
and  the  Protestant  proprietor,  upon  the  Catholic  peasantry — for  the 
peasantry  are  almost  universally  Catholics — for  support."**'^^ 

H21  Young,  II.  part  ii.  35.     1122  ibid.     '123  Wakefield,  n.  774.     "24idem,  775. 
1125  ibid.        1126  idem,  779.        1127  idem,  780.        »i2sidem,  731. 
i'29Edinburgh,  Review,  XXXVH.  75. 
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'*  These  people  are  depressed  beyond  all  conception,  and  what  may 
appear  astonishing,  they  bear  their  degradation  without  murmuring  or 
complaint"^^^" 

*'  T/ie  inhabifants  are  poor^  and  their  cabins  are  wretched  hiitSt 
with  a  wattled  door  lined  with  a  straw  mat  in  the  iwside."^^^* 

They  "  have  scarcelj  any  clothing  but  rags,  and  in  general  wear 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings."^^^^ 

"  The  poor  throughout  Connaught  live  in  a  state  of  great  wretch* 
edness  ;  oatmeal  is  a  luxury  which  they  seldom  taste.^^^^^^ 

"  Mfat  is  no  part  of  thefood  of  these  people.  Whatever  anim^ls 
they  rear  and  fatten,  '  they  sell,'  according  to  their  own  expressions, 
'  to  the  northerns.'  "^^^* 

"  The  country  round  the  Arigna  iron  works,  is  inhabited  by  a  peo- 
ple,  who,  according  to  every  appearance,  are  in  a  most  wretched  con- 
dition.  They  are  badly  clothed,  and  reside  in  dirty  mud  cabins,  con- 
tinually  jilled  with  smokeJ"^^^^^ 

"  The  lower  orders  are  in  general  very  poor.  Their  usualfood  is 
potatoes  and  7nilk."^^^^ 

'*  Their  food  is  the  same  as  this  class  of  persons  in  most  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  make  use  of:  viz.  potatoes,  and  occasionally  fish;  they  are 
seldom  so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  constant  and  suffi^^ 
cient  supply  of  milk.^^^^^^ 

'•  PotcUoes  and  milk  form  the  generalfood,  to  which  is  often  added, 
fish  procured  from  the  Shannon  and  the  lake."^^^* 

"The  general  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  potatoes,  meal,  and  milk; 
some  ofthe  wealthier  farmers  occasionally  eat  animal  food.^^'^^^^ 

"  Their  food  is  potatoes,  with  milk  orfish.  The  richfarm^rs  eat 
pork  sometimes."^^'^^ 

"  Their  dwellings  are  usually  very  indifferent  and  dirty,  and  even 
devoid  of  necessaries.  Many  sleep  on  the  damp  floor.  Their  clothing 
for  day  or  night  is  often  very  scanty.^^^^'^'^ 

"  The  general  food  of  the  peasantry  is  potatoes.  During  the  lent 
season,  and  a  little  before  and  after,  salted  herrings  make  an  addi- 
tion  to  their  daily  food.  Flesh  meat  is  seldom  used  in  their  cottages, 
except  on  remarkable  occasions,  as  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  and 
even  then,  the  oniy  kind  used  is  pork  or  bacon."-**^ 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  rich  and  populous 
district  live  upon  potatoes  and  mi//r."^^*3 

I  could  go  on  with  the  harrowing  detail  to  fill  a  volume — but  I 
trust  I  have  given  enough  to  prove  the  abject  state  to  which  tlie  lower 
orders  of  society  are  reduced  in  one  of  the  most  highly-gifted  por- 
tions  of  the  globe,  owing  to  the  blighting  policy  under  which  they 
groaned  for  centuries. 

1130  Wakefield,  U.  736        H3i  idem,  745.       "32xdem,  747.       »'33  idem,  751. 
"34Ibicl.         i»«5idem,752.         nse  Mason,  II.  96.         "STidem,  131. 
"38  idem,  145.         >i39idem,  209.         H40idem,  310.         »4i  idem,  324. 
"42  idem,  403.  »"3  idem,  452. 
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naged  in  former  times,  147. 
Hume  deserving  of  severe  censure, 

3S5. 
Hume,  evasive  letter  of,  386. 
H  ime,    gross   misrepresentation    of, 

181. 
Hume,  sound  maxim  of,  238. 
Hypocrisy  and  canting  of  Oliver  Croinf- 

well,  426. 
Inchiquin  a  sanguinary  ruffian,  420. 
Indictment,  above  1000  bills  of,  found 

in  two  da)  s,  362. 
Indictments,  definition  of,  363. 
Indictments,    1100  bills  of,  found  in 

Cork  and  ^Vaterford,  364. 
Informers,  malediction  on,  474. 
Inquisitors,    proper    punishment    of, 

152. 
Insurgents,  submissions  of,  rejected, 

356. 
Insurrection  confined  to  Ulster,  59, 
Insurrection  in  1641,  view  ofthe,  310. 
Ireland,  conquest  of,  fatal  to  the  hap- 

piness  of  the  natives,  62. 
Ireland  devoured  by  swarms  of  hun- 

gry  adventurers,  69. 
Ireland,  dreadful  state  of,  21,  68. 
Ireland,  excellent  soil  of,  485,  6,  7. 
Ireland,  fisheries  of,  494. 
Ireland,  great  national  advantages  of, 

484. 
Ireland,  harbours,  rivers,  andlakes  of^ 

489. 
Ireland,  horrible  grievances  of,  49,  50, 

51,  53.  505,  6. 
Ireland,  mines  and  minerals  of,  491. 
Ireland,  final  subjugation  of,  by  Crom- 

well,  438. 
Ireland,  picture  of  the  oppression  of, 

458.  ,.- 

Ireland,  soil  of,  more  cultivated  than 

that  of  France,  486. 
Ireland,  sufterings  of,  80. 
Irish  administrations,  detestable  policy 

of,  62,  63. 
Irish  character,  scandalous  hbels  on 

the,  166,  7. 
Irish  character,  honourable   testimo- 

nies  of  the,  167. 
Irish,  defence  of  the,  282,  283. 
Irish  driven  into  Connaught,  438. 
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Irish  deputies,  arbitrary  power  of  the, 

73. 
Irish,  execrable  treatment  of  the,  443, 

4,  5. 

Irish,  from  5  to  8000,  debarred  of  all 

opportunity  of  proving  their  inrio- 

cence,  446,  7. 

Irish  history,difficnlty  of  writing",  24-6. 

Irish  legislation,  horrible,  sketch  of, 

63-7. 
Irishman,  murder  of,  punishable  only 

hy  fine,  63. 
Irish  ordered  to  return  to  Connaught, 

448. 
Irish,  outrageous  tyranny    exercised 

upon  the,  281. 
Irish  parliament,  horrible  injustice  of, 

450. 
f rish  rivers  and  harbours,  superior  to 

those  of  England,  490. 
Irish  supplicate  for  the  benefit  of  the 

English  law,  71. 
Irish,  horrible  destruction  of  the,  70. 
Irish  wars,  cost  of,  to  queen  Ehzabeth, 

71. 
Ireton,  barbarous  oroer  of,  427. 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  seven  hnndred 
perfidiously  slaughtered  at    Smer- 
wick,  by  order  of  lord  Gray,  122. 
James  I.  courts  the  friendship   of  the 

Catholic  princes,  43. 
James  1.  fiagrant  injusice  of,  232. 
James    1.     pedantic    and    ridiculous 

speech  of,  231. 
James  1.  perfidy  of,  44. 
Tames  I.  predatory  system  of,  174,  189 
James  I.  rapacity  and  depredation  of, 

190. 
James  II.  abdication  of,  did  not  extend 

to  Ireland,  452. 
James  of  Hacketstown,  deposition  of, 

400. 
Jones,  Jane,  deposition  of,  399. 
Judges,  bribery  of,  by  Charles  I.  and 

Wentworth,  242. 
Juries,  corruption  of,  243. 
.Turies,  perjured,  proceedings  of,  480 
Kelly,  Dennis,  deposition  of,  400. 
Lauderdale   and   archbishop   Sharpe, 

persecutions  by,  152. 
Leagiie  and  covenant  for  extirpation  of 
popery,  Drelacy  and  superstition,  27. 
Leitrim  and  Longford,  .lames  I.'s  ra- 

pine  in,  189. 
Leland,  Dr.  inconsistency  and  errors 

of,  38,  39,  52. 
Leland,  gross  misrepresentation,  and 

partiulity  of,  182,  190. 
Leland,  miserable  folly  of,  409. 
Lettersdroppedin  the  streets,  307. 
Letters  forged,  to  terrify  the  Protest- 
ants,  306. 


Limerick,  siege  of,  453. 

Limerick,  surrender  and  conditions  ofj 

453. 
Loftus,  Adam,  lord  Elv,  hard  case  of, 

265,  266. 
Lords  justices,  nefarious  views  of  the, 

335. 
Lords  justices,  wicked  proceedings  of 
the,  346,  7,  8,  9,  350, 1,  2,  361.  365. 
Lords  of  the  pale,  banished  from  Dub- 

Hn,  347,  8. 
Louis  XIV.  detestedfor  the  desolation 

of  ihe  Palatinate,  117. 
Lucas,  William,  deposition  of,  402. 
Ludlow,  general,  barbarity  of,  422, 
Mac  Mahon,  cruel  murder  of,  136. 
Mac  Mahon,  Hugh,   put  to  the  rack, 

346. 
Macauley,  Mrs.  monstrous  exaggera- 

tions  of,  385. 
Magee,  slaughter  at  the  islandof,  433. 
Manures  abundant  in  Ireland,  487. 
Man's  belly  ripped  out  without  bleed- 

ing,  391. 
Marriages  of  Protestants  celebrated  by 
a  Catholic  priest  declared  null  and 
void,  46. 
Martial  law  in  force  in  Ireland  in time 

of  peace,  74,  76. 
Massacre  of  1641,  fabulous  accountof 

the,  56. 
Massacre  of  the  Irish»  141.413. 
Massacre  of  1641,    pretended,  statc- 

mcnts  of  the,  o75.  377. 
Massacre  pretended,  investigation  of 

the,  378,  9. 
Maxwell,  dean  Ilobert,  deposition  of, 

393,  4,  5. 
iMaxwell,   dean    Robert,   a  perjurer, 

393.  396. 
Men,  women,  and  children  put  to  the 

sword,  421. 
Millions  of  acres,  ten,  plan  for  the 

confiscation  of,  333. 
Milton,  gross  exaggeration  of,  23. 
Miiton's  works,  extract  from,  23. 
Mines  and  minerals  of  Ireland,  list  of, 

491. 
Misery  of  the  Irish  after  the  .\f  unster 

war,  127. 
Money,  change  in  the  value  of,  155. 
Montgomery,  John,  deposition  of,  402. 
Montross,  barbarous  exploits  of,  431. 
Moor,  Francis,  plot  of,  287. 
.Mountjoy,  lord,  a  mail  robber,  133. 
Mountnorris,  lord,  hard  case  of,  259, 

260,  261.  263. 
Mountnorris,  Jady,  afFecting  letter  o'', 

264 
Munchausen  stories,  404,  5,  6,  7. 
Munster,  commencementof  thc  iniiur 
rcction  in,  336. 
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Munster  in  tranquillity  till  Dec.  1641, 

323. 
Murder  of  an  Irishman  only  punisha- 

ble  by  fine,  63. 
Murder  of  Irishmen  legalized  by  acl 

of  parliament,  64. 
Muskerry,  lord,  offers  to  raise  troops 

to  suppress  the  insurgents,  337. 
Nalson's  views  of  Irish  history,  33. 
Necromancv  charged  on  the  Irish,  57. 
"  Nits  will  be  lice,"  413. 
NoiTnan  conquest  of  England,  view  of 

the,  62. 
Nugent,  baron,  execution  of,  107. 
Oates,  Titus,  characterof,  295,  8. 
Oates,  Titus,  plot  of,  295,  6,  7. 
0'Brien,  Patrick,  deposition  c>f,  404, 
0*Conally,  Owen,  examination  of,  313. 
0'Moores  and  0'Connors,  case  of,  108, 
0'Neil,   sir   Phelim,   exag-jxeraled  ac- 

counts  of  his  cruelty,  434, 
0'Neil,  sir  Phelim,  vindication  of,  431. 
0'Nial,  Shane,  case  of,   109,   10,   11, 

12,  13. 
O^Nial,  calumnious  accusations  of  116. 
Orders  of  the  confederate   Catholics, 

368. 
Ordinance,  sanguinary,  of  the  British 

parliament,  367. 
Ormond,  directions  to,  (roin  the  lords 

justices,  357. 
Ormond,  duke  of,  probably  concerned 

in  bribery,  447. 
Ormond,  duke  of,  remarks  on,  437. 
Orrery's  testimony  against  Charles  II. 

and  his  ministers,  442. 
Orrerv,   lord,  flagitious    proceedings 

of,  364. 
Pardon,  offers  of,  fallacious,  355. 
Varents,    penalty   for   harbouring",   if 

Roman  Catholics,  29. 
Parkinson,  William,  deposition  of,  399. 
Parliamentary  record  of  infamy,  232. 
Parliamentary  representation,  corrup- 

tion  of,  in  Ireland,  143,  4,  5,  228. 
Parliament,  abuses  of,  in  Ireland,  142, 

3,  4,  5,  6. 
Parliament,  Irish,  packed  by  Sussex, 

153. 
Parliament,  Irish,  wicked  proceedings 

of,  358. 
Parliament,  Long,  folly  of  the,  280. 
Parliament,  privileges  of,violated,  236. 
Parliament,   wicked  adjournment  of, 

352, 
Perrot,  sir  John,  a  kidnapper,  89,  132. 
Perjurers,  suborned  to  swear  away  the 

livesand  estates  of  the  innocent,  285. 
Persecuting  spirit  of  the  ^eventeenth 

centurj',  27,  28,  29,  30. 
Persecution  of  Catholics  recommend- 

ed  by  the  Protestant  clergy,  45. 


Persecution  oiOeTlomrm  SRholics  in, 

Ireland,  how  established,  143. 
Persecution,  outrageous,  35,  36,  37. 
Persons  harbouring  Catholic  bishops, 

archbishops,    &c.   liable  to    forfeit 

their  estates,  470, 
Petty,  sir  William,  testimony  of,  re- 

specting  the  war  of  1641,  377. 
Perrot's  barbarous  project  for  the  de- 

stniction  of  the  Irish  bards,  monks, 

friars,  &,c   126. 
Pimps,  spies  and  informers,  hosiHof, 

depredating  on  the  Irish,  205. 
Plantat»ons  in  Ireland,  horrible  injus- 

tice  of,  239. 
Plot  for  destruction  of  certain  lords, 

287. 
Plot   for   the   destruction    of    Oliver 

Cromwell,  294. 
PJot   sham,  contrived  to  destrov  Shane 

0'Nial,  11. 
Plot,   sham,   for   the   destruction    of 

Charles  1.  301. 
Plot,   sham,  for  the  ma.ssacre  of  the 

Protestants  in  1670,  306, 
Plot,  sham,  of  Habernfield,  293. 
Plots  to  coverthe  Irish  with  obloquy, 

302,  3,  4, 
Plots,  sham,   of  the  popes,  cardinaLs 

and  Jesuits,  291. 
Plot,  sham,  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel, 

173. 
Plunket,    Oliver,    victim    of  Shaftes- 

bury's  wickedness,  305. 
Pope,  forgedletter  of  the,  290. 
Poperv,  laws  to  prevent  the  growth 

of,  459. 
Popery  laws,  present  state  of  the,  475. 
Poperv  laws,   robbery  the  objcct  of 

the,'473. 
Popery,  barbarous  laws  to  prevent  the 

growth  of,  473. 
Po\nings'  Law,  object  of,  237. 
President  and  Little  Belt,  rencontre 

between  the,  24 
Priests  hang  themselves  in  their  c*vn 

defence,  43. 
Priests  ordered  to  be  executcf?»  31 
Prisoners,  feroclous  treatmer»;  of,  300. 
Persons  murdered  in  cold  blood,  420, 

23,  31. 
Protest  against  the   vi^Iatl^n  of  the 

conditions  of  Lime^ick,  460 
Protestant  ascendencv,  insidious  arts 

of,  24. 
Protestant  ascendency  s  11  Ireland  fop 

the  power  of  tyrannizing  overthe 

Catholics,  458. 
Protestant  ministers,  scandal  and  igno- 

rance  of,  164, 
Protei^tant  women  forfeited  their  es- 

tates  if  they  married  Catholics,  465. 
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Pro<estftiM#r«igion7  iw  admiiiistered 

in  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 

mation,  161,  2,  3. 
Proxies  in  the  Irish  house  of  lords, 

147. 
Quarters  refused  to  prisoners,  420. 
Queen  of  England  refused  permission 

to  see  her  confessor,  31. 
Rack,  used  by  the  lords  justices  to  ex- 

tort  confessions,  346. 
Rapacity  of  the  first  English  settlers 

io  Ireland,  187. 
Reed,  sir  John,  put  to  the  rack,  346. 
RebeUion  not  general  till  the  month 

of  December,  324. 
Recusants  fined  for  non-attendance  at 

church,  51. 
Religjous  persecution  deserving  of  the 

curse  of  God  and  man,  151. 
ReUgious  persecution  in  France,  Eng- 

land  and  Holland,  remarks  on,  152. 
ReUgious  persecution,  how   establish- 

ed  in  Ireland,  153. 
Rehgious  persecution  in  Ireland,   odi- 

ous  features  of,  154,  5,  6. 
Rehgious  persecution  the   real   Anti- 

christ,  153. 
Roads,  mat^rials  for,  in  Ireland,  494. 
Robbery,  atrocious  case  of,  473. 
Robbery  of  parents  sanctioned  by  law, 

470,  1. 
Roman  conquests,  view  of  the,  62. 
Rupert,  prince,  manly  conduct  of,  423. 
Sacrilegious  robbery  of  churches,  160. 
Sanguinary  orders  of  the  lords  jus- 

tices,  365,  6. 
Sarsfield,  Patrick,  gallant  exploit  of, 

452. 
Scotch,  brotherly  assistance    of  the, 

279. 
Scotch,  oppression  of,  in  Ireland,  by 

Strafford,  256. 
Scotch    prisoners   sent  to   work  the 
\   mines  in  Guinea,  280. 
Sxotch  resist  Charles  I  279. 
Sch>2-gs,  Judge,  infamous  conduct  of, 
30\ 

ShalesiWilHam,  sham  plot  of,  288. 
Shane  a^lal,  act  for  the  attainder  of, 

148. 

Sheriffs,  opj^ession  and  violence  of, 

74. 
Skeffington,  dep*ty,  baseness  and  cru- 

elty  of,  137. 
Soil  of  Ireland  supenorto  thatof  Eng- 

land,  485. 
Solemn  league  and  covenant  charged 

on  the  CathoHcs,  291. 
Shaw,  James,  deposition  of,  392. 


Spencer,  the  poet,  barbarous  project 

of,  130. 
Stewart,  Jane,  deposition  of,  401. 
St.  Leger,  a  barbarous  and  sanguinary 

ruffian,  336,  7. 
Strafford,  base  falsehood  of,  227. 
Strafford,  character  of,  255,  270,  1,  2, 

3,  4. 
Strafford,  view  of  the  proceedingsre- 

specting  him,  87. 
Strafford,  sham  plot  in  favour  of,  289. 
Stuart  dynasty  a  curse  and  scourge  to 

Ireland,  452. 
Stanhaw,  Christian,  deposition  of,  402, 
Submissions  of  the  insurgents,  reject- 

ed,  356. 
Swanley,  captain,  drowns  his  Irish  pri- 

soners,  419. 
Sydney,  Henry,  pays  the  assassin  of 

0'Nial,  114 
Sydney,  Henry,  tyranny  of,  78. 
Temple,  ashamed  of  his  history,  384. 
Temple's  legends,  sketches  of,  389. 
Tichboume,  Henry,  a  sanguinary  ruf- 

fian,  417. 
Tillotson,  archbishop,   extract   from, 

472, 
Trick,  base,  of  lord  Mountjoy,  133. 
Tyrone    and   Tyrconnel,    sham    plot 

against,  173,  4,  5. 
Uffort,  chief  justice,  rapine  and  ty- 

ranny  of,  91. 
Usher,  archbishop,  persecuting  spirit 

of,  45. 
Ulster,   rules  for  the    plantation  of, 

173,  179,  180. 
Volunteering  in  Ireland,  salutary  ef- 

fects  of,  461. 
Wales,  conquest  of,  remarks  on  the, 

62. 
Warfare,barbarous  system  of,  pursued 

by  the  government  forces,  411,  16. 
Warner,  Ferdinando,  his  account  of 

tlie  pretended  massacre,  379. 
Warner,  Ferdinando,  gross  inconsis- 

tency  of,  22. 
Warwick,  earl  of,  di'0wns  hislrish  pri- 

soners,  419. 
Wentworth,  chicanery  of,  245. 
Wentworth,  flagrant  injustice  of,  235, 

243,  7,  8,  9,  250,  51. 
Wentworth,  tyranny  of,  247,  256,  7, 

9,  263,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Wentworth,   Machiavelian  pohcy  of, 

234.  See  Strafford. 
Wexford,  horrible  inassacre  at,  427. 
Woinen   slaughtered   by    tlie   parlia- 

ment  forces,  431. 
Wood's  copper  coin,  effects  of,  77 . 
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